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B«l>y, a big one 349 

Barley, great Prodaoe of. i 372 

Beans, CoUure of 131 

Beef for tbe English Market 124 

Beer, Spruce to make 285 

Bees, Statistics of 187,348 

Preserved from Moths 253 

Economy of 284 

« Hiveless 316 

Birds, Useful to Frnit-Trees 72 

" Migration of. 182 
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Birds, Destroying Insects. 197, 251 

Births, Premature • 328 

Blackberry Jelly 16 

Blight in Pear-Trees 321 

Bone-Dost and Sulphuric Acid as Fertilizers 251 

Bone-Dust for Food 284 

Borer on Fruit-Trees 75 

Boston Traveller 62 

British American Cultivator • 125 

Buckwheat, Method of Harvesting. 292 

Budding 208 

Bugs, (see Insects.) 

Bntter, Quantity made from Milk 8 

Scalded Milk for 8 

Making in Orange County .47, 237 

« from Sour Milk 51 
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Cabbage Heads to raise from Stomps 156 

M « to Pickle 349 

<< a Monster 350 






Under the heads of << Calendar," <« Agrlcnltaral Shows," and « Reports," many valnaUc artides will be 
found on gardens, crops, method of cultivation, products, and animals, which we have placed under distinct heads. 
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Advice, Finding Fault. 308 

Agricultural Societies and Shows — ^Benefit of 156 

N. Y. State, Annual Meeting of 8, 40 

Notice of 40, 145 

An. Report and Election of OCEcers . .87 
List of Premiums for 1844. ... 146, 150 

Regulations, &c 150, 151 

Transactions for 1843 190 

Program, and Additional Premiums. 281 
Descrip. of Show at Pokeepsie.. . .293 

Premiums awarded 296 

Circular for Meeting in Jan. 1845. .345 

** Assembly Report of. 126 

Worcester County, Transactions of 62 

Newcastle « « S. .*..**. ..94 

Hancock Planters' Club 125 

and Mechanics' Association in Louisiana 125 

Jefferson College Agric'l, Hortic'l and Botan'l. . 197 

Royal Society of England 283 

Yorkshire « «• 316 

Highland « Scotland ; 316 

Queens County .327 

Ben efi t of 1 56 

Agricultural Papers, Value of. ....... . 179, 286, 301 

« Errors in 134,171,249 

« Criticisms of. 301 

^ Great Help in Reading 341 

Products of the United States 349 

« SurveyinOhio 349 

Agriculture, Essays on Practical 317 

Alabama, Agriculture of. 25 

Almanac, Notice of American Agriculturist. . . • . • 193 

Alpacas in England and Peru 93 

« Scotia nd 252 

American Farmers, Policy of. 338, 365 

« Institute N. Y. Report 158 

** Programme and Premiums offered . 277 

<< Seventeenth Annual Show 326 

** Premiums of 356 

Quarterly Jour, of Agricul. proposed. . .317 

Ammonia, Sources of 187 

Apples, to Preserve in Pits ,347 

Arithmetic, Elementary 285 

Ashland, Description of • ; 35 

Asparagus, Culture of 70 

Australian Agriculture 317 

Aviary, Description of. 16, 336 
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r-.u.^.r W/.^«« 5 26, 59, 89, 123, 152, 183, 
Calendar, Northern. ... J 218, 250, W, 313, 346, 369 
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27, 60, 90, 122, 152, 186, 
217, 249, 276, 314, 370 

California, Travels in 94 

Canary Seed, Manner and Profits of Raising 317 

Cane Coverer, Description of. 157 

« Cutter, « 62 

** for Making Paper ....157 

Candles, to Make '. . • 156 

Carbonate of Am. to Destroy Insects and Worms. . 197 

Carbonic Acid, condensed by Charcoal 124 

Carolina Planter, Notice of. 285 

Castor Oil, Production of 62 

Caterpillars, (see Insects.) 

Cattle, Shelter for 5 

^ Ayrshire, Origin of. • 41 

« « and Durham Bull Sheltie 230 

Devon, Character, Weights of 10, 11, 12 

« Great Dairy Qualities of. 94, 286 

Durham or Short Horn — Hardiness of. 45 
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Mr. Gibbons' 130 

Introduction into Spain 155 

Sale of for England and Michigan. 158 

Importation into France .187 

Messrs. Lathrop's 194 

Polled Grade 198 

Extraordinary Milker 284 

Mr. Vail's Lady Barrington de8c..344 

Sales of in England 347 

Bull Meteor 364 

Hereford, Dairy Qualities of. 46 

Yearlings, Management of 40 

Stock of Peter A. Remsen 4 42 

Gravel in Animals 48 

Smithfield, Show of 61 

Breeding Bulls 61 

Free Martins Breeders • 76 

English Method of Fattening 107 

A Great Butter Cow 125, 190 

Taming a Savage Bull 145 
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CfttCle^Mr. Schenck's Polled Cow 156 

<< to Prevent Injury to in fresh Pea-Fields. . . 156 

« to KiU Lice on 177 

^ Fatting Steers 184 

« Large Cow 187 

«< Three Calves at one Birth 187 

<< Clonic Improvement of 211 

" Prolific Cows 219, 315 

« Warbles, Care for 219 

<< Doctor, every Man his own 254 

« English, Exported to Russia 283 

*« Kemedy for Hove in ,284 

** Directions for Fattening 328 

<< Management for the South 341 

<< Care of Young Stock 354 

^ in Western Australia 37 1 

Caoliflower, Lanre 219 

Charcoal and its Uses 108, 124, 125 

Cheese, Dutch, to make 83 

<< Importation into England 187 

« Benefited by the Oil in Milk 253 

<< Process for making 274 

Chess, Remarks on 14, 140 

Chemical Solution for Seeds 324 

** and Physical Balance of Nature 222 

Chemistry AicricuUaral, Lectures on 40, 329 

« Elements of 125 

« as Exemplifying the Wisdom of God 254 

« Agricultural 134, 171, 200, 243 

Clay Lands for Grass 307 

Clearing Forest Lands, Mode and Expense of 174 

Coal Tar, Substitute for Paint. 248 

Cockle-Burr, Poisonous to Hogs. 318 

Cocas on Orange-Trees, Remedy for 69 

Cofiee, Culture of 14 

Colleges, Agricultural 52, 187, 124, 283 

Colman's European Agric. Tour.. . 189, 284, 317, 374 

Comfrey Root (Symphytum), Great Value of 62 

Concordia Intelligencer noticed 30 

Conservatory, Mr. VaUc's noticed 196 

Com, Egyptian 7,265 

" to preserve from Spring Frosts 157 

' « for Fodder, Culture of 161 

«« for Sugar 1 62 

« Odd Rows in 167, 305, 324 

*« Trial of in Ensrland 251 

«< Molasses from Stalks 253 

«* for Soiling and Fodder 312 

<< Green Pudding, to make 318 

« Sheller 343 

** Bread, to make 349 

** Cnlture on Cane-Land 349 

Correspondents, Hints to • 126 

Cotton, Topping, 77 

" Large Increase of Stock 124 

« Character of the Plant 156 

*• Memoir on 190 

" Premiam 221 

*' Culture of Sea Island 244 

** Gin, Proposed Improvement of 337 

Ciasberries, Cultivation of 54, 79 

« Great Yield of. 374 

•CrowB, White 283 

Cultivation of Cleared Lands. ....!..'.'.*!."!!...*.'. .3 

Cnrenlio, Remedy for 80, 190, 221, 286 

CuTant-Trees, Early Standard 93 

Cuttings, to Propagate 251 

D. 

Dthlia Tree 110 

U • Pennsylvania 178 
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Dana, Review of 200, 243 

Deer, Management of 300 

Dis'a in Fruit Trees, &c. (see F't Trees, Carders,&c.) 

Diseases in Animals — Cure for Mange in 61 

Cure for Hoven in Sheep 66 

" « in Cattle 284 

" Scab, &c., in Sheep 66 

« Mad Itch 150 

" Sore Teats in Cows 190 

<< Overeating Apples 262 

« Dogs and Cats 340 

Dogs, Shepherd, described 76 

" Mexican, « 241 

*^ and Cats, Diseases of in the South 340 

Downing's Highland Nurseries, noticed 97 

Draining Swamp Lands 55 

'< Description and Implements for 112 

Duck, Extraordinary 284 

Duties on Rice, Lard, and Tobacco 155 

Dysentery, Ripe Fruits cure for 349 

E. 

Eclectic Magazine, Notice of 374 

Education, a Farmer's 2, 1 14, 232 

Egg, large Goose .*. .^ 93, 135 

" Preserving under Ground 214 

** Hatching after TrauFportation 210 

" to Preserve , 223 

** Hatcher, descriptiun of 228 

Elderberry Wine to make 184 

England, Tour in. No. 17 36 

'* . Jottings in 78 

English Farmer and Farming 36, 37 

Excretions from Roots, none 251 

Exports, Increase in our Agricultural 260, 329 
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Farm of Mr. Douglass 4 

*< A Mexican. ...49 

** of Mr. Morgan 1 10 

« of Mr. Gibbons i3o 

" of Mr. Woolsey 163 

" of Messrs. Lathrop 194 

** of Mr. Lamb 195 

« of Mr. Clift 226 

" at Deanston 252 

«< of Mr. Pell 258 

" General Management of. .*, 308 

" Architectnre 318 

Farmers' Club, N. Y., Proceedings of J ^> ^^> J^j i^» 

«* « Addressof. '.275 

Farming, Massachusetts 207 

' ^ Improved in Massachusetts 248 

" in Alabama and Tennessee » 311 

« in Wiskonsan 157 

" in Saratc^ 365 

Fat and Muscle 372 

Fences, Moveable ]76 

<* New Jersey 180 

« Costly 341 

Film on the Eye, Remedy for 263 

Fish-Ponds, described 259 

Flax, Cuhure of. 129 

Flowers, Preserved by Guano 261 

<< Magnificent, described 350 

" how Attained in Winter 371, 373 

Flower Seeds, saving 315 

Fly-Turnep, to destroy (see Insects). 

Fountains, Description of 133 

Fowls, Poland, Characteristics of .41 
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Fowls, Ruttian, Description of 241 

FrniU, Change of at the West 9 

<< Preserving Apples and Pears 29, 347 

« Exportation of 106 

« C ultivaUon of 116 

<* Choice Varieties of 120 

« Peach and Fig Orchard 182 

« Statistics of 185 

<' Best Method of raising Peaches in a Pinery . 187 

** Ssrrian, Description oH 187 

<< at the South 363 

6. 

Galranic Experiments on Potatoes 233 

Gardens, Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower (see JVfonth. Cal.) 

Gardener's Assistant, Young 94 

Gaylord, Willis, Obituary of 133 

Genesee Farmer, New 94 

Georgia Lands and Agriculture 117 

GraAing Knife, Description of , 144 

** Directions for 175 

Grain, Harrowing 71 

« Cutting t 193 

Grapes, to Preserve 372 

Grass, Grama or Buffalo 22 

« Dock, Couch, &c., to kill 20 

«« Tornillo or Screw 172 

*^ Gama and Bermuda , ,335 

•* on Clay Lands 307 

** Tussac, described 343 

** Seeding Lands in Georgia. 344 

Grease-Spots, to Remove 157 

Grounds, to be Stirred in Dry Weather 197 

Grove, H. D., Obituary of. 100 

Guano, Fossil 7 

** Experiments with <k 23 

« for Turneps 29 

** Localities and Analysis of , .98 

« in Ichaboe 220 

« Mode of Applying 222 

*< Useful in Preserving Flowers 251 

« Test for. Qualities of, and Substitute for. .252 
" Importation of into England ............ 283 

** History of 285 

« Description of 334 

** Instmctions for Using 348 
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Hams to Pickle 350 

Hand Flower 354 

Hay, Cut, Superiority of 157 

*« Time for Cutting 195 

** Rigging, Description of 273 

« American, in England 347 

Hedges, Buckthorn 48 

Henip Seed, Culture of. Exportation of 16, 257 

« Brake, new 349 

Herd Book, proposed Ameriean 154 

Honey-Dew, explained 291 

Hops, Culture of 67 

Horse, Nutwith, Description and Pedigree of 28 

«< EnglUh 78 

« Norman 209 

« Unsound Feet in, Clipping, Boot for 78,79 

** Farm and other. 84 

«* Power, cheap 354 

«« Longevity of 93 

<< John Blount 126 

** Fashion and Mariner 130 

« Improvement in 155 

« Old 166 



Horses, Cure for Founder 190 

" Arabian and Persian, Inquiry for ; . 321 

Horticulture, ProfiUble 41 

« Mission to China 93 

« Twine for Wall Trees 93 

I. 

Implements, Agricultural, for the Souths. Ill, 247, 305 

Incubation, Novel 252 

« Daily Progress Described 290 

Indigo in Louisiana 92 

Insects (see Diseases of Trees, Vines, Calendars, &c.) 

" Pheasants destrnctive of 155 

" to Destroy on Vines 156 

^ ** on Gooseberries 252 

«* «< on Peach Trees 167 

** ** on Rose Leaves. .-.....• 170 

" " Turnep Fly 187 

« to Kill 93, 1 87, 1 97 

« Destroyed by Ladybirds , 331 

Irrigatk>n, Value of. 371 

Itch, Mad, Cure for 157 

J. 

Johnstone's Agricultural Chemistry 817 

V 

Lands, Massachusetts, worn out 55 

« Waste, in Great Britain 93 

** too much. . « 235 

Lard Oil, quantity made 318 

Lectures proposed among Farmers 329 

Lice on Fruit Trees 73 

« to Destroy on CatUe 177 

Liebig, Errors in, and Review of . « 29, .56 

Lime (see Manure). 

<< Benefit of in Destroying Insects 56 

« Prices of in New York 100, 120 

Locust Trees, Inquiry 346 

Losses by the Mississippi Flood 349 

Loudon, Mr., Notice of. Obituary Notice of . . . . 30, 61 

M. 

Madder, culture of. 367 

Manure (see Guano, Lime, &c.). Marsh Mud 6 

« Lime...^ ,.7,34,71 

^ Bommer's Patent 9 

« for Melons 29 

<< Forest Leaves 39 

« Muck, Experiments with 51 

" Salt as 66,71 

« for Cotton 77 

« Mart 70 

^ for Strawberries 93 

'< for the Greenhouse 125 

«« from Fowls 133 

« Saline for Potatoes 139 

" C oal Tar 156 

« Saw Dust 155 

« Sulphate of Soda, value of. 157 

<* Cow Pea 181 

" Special ]86 

« Oafor 220 

" Waste, Economy of 222 

<« Value of Urine 233 

" «« HousehoM Urine 251 

** Bone Dust and Sulphuric Acid 251 

" for General C rops , 258 

<* Necessity of. , 308 

«< Soot and Saw Dust. , 316 

« Cheap 818 

** from Pigeons «.... 833 
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Mnpie Sugar, quantity sold in New York 317' 

Maikets Porciim i ^9, 61, 93, 124, 156, 187, 219, 
JHaiiceis, Jjoreign,. . . ^ ^^^ ^^^ g^g^ ^^^ ^^^ 

« New York J ^^> ^^> ^*' ^^7, 169, 191, 223, 

Marl (see Manures), Alabama. 240 

<< Great Value at the South 292 

Marling, Great Profits of 221 

Meat, Selection of > 33 

Mechanics in Massachusetts 304 

Mice, to Keep from Winter Sown Peas 93 

Mignonette, to Increase the Scent of 372 

Milk Pans, Glass J87 

<< Shedding, Soap Suds a remedy for 221 

« Great Profit of 286 

Millet, Yellow, described 348 

Mulberry Paper 237 

Mules for Agricultural Purposes 19 

Multicole Rye, Notice of 30, 71 

Mustard Seed for Stock 219 

« « Profit of Growing '...349 

N. 

New England Fruit Book 264 

« « Farmer 254 

New American Orchardisti 354 

New York Agricaltural Institute described 274 

Nursery and Garden of Messrs. Downing 97 

<* « « Messrs. Winters Co 325 

O. 

Oaks Ancient, Size of. 29 

« English, in America 33, 119, 172 

** Timber, great Durability of. 165 

<< Grafting with Chestnuts 327 

Oil for Manure 220 

Onions, Large 93 

<< Cultivation by the Tartars 155 

« Grea* Yield of. 374 

Orchards (see Trees)) Management of Young. . . .304 

Oregon Territory, Description of 225 

Organic Matter in Water «29 

P. 

Paper from Cane .' 157 

« « Mulberry 237 

Pawlovnia Imperialis 29 

Peas, to keep Mice from winter-sown 93 

<< Extraordinary Production of 372 

*< Three Thousand Years old .372 

" the Georgia Table 174 

^ the Cow, as a Fertilizer 181 

« " Cultivation of 236 

Pell, Robt. L., Experimental Fanning 1 19 

Pennsylvania Farmer, noticed 125 

Peruvian Sheep, Description. of 315 

Phosphate of Lime, Mineral 214 

Physicians, Agriculturists. 170, 206 

Piggery, Description of 177 

Pindars, Culture of . • 18 

Planters' Banner, noticed 30 

Planters, Proposed System for Southern 322 

Plaster of Paris, Good Effects of 75 

" « Prices of in New York 100 

•« « near Salt Water 119 

<* « where not beneficial 225 

Pk>w, Three Share, described 38 

« Steam ^93 

<< Subsoil and Others 100 

** American in England 323 

^ for taming under the Cow-Pea 362 
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Plowing, Subsoil 69,251,366 

« Early on Prairies 221 

" Fall recommended 345 

Plow Boy, noticed 158 

Plum Pudding for the Million 219 

Policy cf American Farmers 338, 366 

Polotokian, or Chicken-Hatcher. 26 

Pork Trade of Cincinnati 157 

« American in England • 219 

Postage, Errors in 330 

Potatoes, Disease in 8, 316, 318, 350, 354 

« Cultureof... 56, 162 

« Prolific 61, 62 

<c Saline Manure for 139 

« Comparative Value of 371 

« Eariiest Known 371 

«« Great Yield of. 374 

Poulterer's, tiie American, Companion, noticed. 158, 374 

Poultry, Twin Chickens described 5, 347 

<« Useful to Fruit-Trees 72 

«< Cochin China PuUets 93 

« Profits of. 145, 201 

<< Pheasants destructive to Wire Worms . . . 155 

" Dorking Fowls, description of 164 

« Mode of Keeping 197 

« Winter Keeping 210 

« Russian Fowls 241 

(< Raising Turkeys 242 

<< House for described 16, 336 

« Guinea Groose described. . < 304 

« Prices of Fancy 328 

<< Hens, Inquiry as to Habits, &c 344 

<< Mexican Pheasants described 347 

^ Singular Hen « 348 

'* Management of 356 

« Error Corrected 350 

« Yards, Chinese 371 

«< A Great Layer 371 

Prunes grown in the Southern States 318 

Pulveriser, described 25 

Pumpkins, to preserve 328 

« Great Yield of 3 50 

Pump, the Lifting and Forcing 292 

Q. 
Quarterly Journal of Newfoundland Agriculture. . .30 

Quinces, Large 349 

Quotations, Credit 126, 221, 253, 285, 286 

R. 

Rats, to destroy.. « 284 

Reaping Machine, Description of.. 238 

« and Threshing Machine 372 

Rein, Patent Safety 233 

Report on Agriculture from N. Y. Legislature. ... 126 
« of Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Com. of Patents . . 1 89 
^ Rufiins on South Carolina Agriculture. . . .285 

Rham, Rev. W. L., Obituary of. 30 

Rhinelander, Dr., Garden of. 310 

Rhubarb Leaves, Poison 317 

« « Large Stalks of 252 

Rice, large grain 221 

Rooks, Destroyers of Worms 252 

Root Crops, Directions for Harvesting 257 

Roses, to propagate by cutting 251 

<< the Prairie 371 

Rotation for Garden Crops 155 

" « FarmCrops 258 

« of Crops necessary 360 

Ruta&gas, introduction into England 30 

Rye and Grass Seed sowing among Com 232 
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Rye, Directions for cultivating 260 

** twenty-«eveii Crops in Succession 318 

S. 

Saleratas, Composition of 366 

Salt (see Manures), for killing Snails .93 

Salting Meat l)y Patent Process 219 

Scotland, Agriculture of 262, 330 

Sea Weed, a Preventive of Curculio 286 

Seeds for distribution 100 

" Steeping before Sowing 129 

« Saving for Use 289 

** Chemical Solutions ior 324 

Sheep Country, the Best 50, 179 

** Diseases of 66 

<* to make Ewes own a Lamb 66, 124 

«« Paular Merinos . . . ."^j 102, 141, 215, 264, 269 

** Number of in Great Britain 93 

« Feeding in Sheds 93 

« History of the Merino 136 

« on Driving 138 

« South-Downfor the South 167 

" Saxon Merinos in the South 167 

'* Long-Wooled, prices and profits of .183 

«« Remarkable Fecundity in Ewes . . • 188^ 219, 284 

*^ South-Down for Leicesters 221 

^ Poisoned, cufe for 221 

«< Mr. CUft's long-wooled 227 

" Mr. Grove's Saxon, described 262, 268 

« Death of Grandee (RambouilJet) , . 299 

*< Pedigrees of Pedro and Fortune 300 

« « Mr. RandaU's 377 

" Peruvian, Description of. 316 

«' South-Down vs. Ramboaillet 329 

«< Remarks on the old Merino 339 

*^ Trough, Description of 248 

Shell Fruit, how Preserved. . . . ; 372 

Shirt Tree of America 220 

Silk, ^Manufacturers of in Great Britain 7 

<< Question SetUed in its History 30 

« Culture of. 65, 101, 272 

<* Quantity raised in France 317 

Simmonds' Colonial Magazine , 317 

Snails (see Calendars, 3bc.), to Kill 93 

Soiling Cattle 269 

Soils, analysis of 188 

" to be Stirred in Dry Weather 197 

« Sour and Sorrel 340 

Soot and Sawdust for Manure 315 

Sorrel and Sour Soils 340 

Southern Agriculture, &c.. Notice of 189 

« Products , . 212 

Spanish Publication on Agriculture 125 

Spiders, Red, to destroy 29 

Spirit of the Times, noticed 125 

Spirits of Turpentine, to destroy Insects » .... 197 

Squash, great yield of < 350 

Stables, Management of. ... • 39 

Straw-Cutter, description of Botts' 309 

Strawberries, manuring 93 

« Varieties of 105 

« Hovey's Seedling 135 

'* LarRe species 315 

Sabecribcrs, Ten Thousand. 65, 353 

Sngar-Cane Cutter, description of 62 

« Improved Cultivation of. 156 

«< Improvement in Making 365 

«« Culture of 165, 204 

Salpbate of Soda, value of . . . , 157 

<« of Ammonia, test of. 371 

Swallow, a white 348 



Swine, great weight of Berkshire 87, 190 

** Scarcity of and Sheep 79 

" to prevent Injury to in fresh Pea-Fields. ... 156 

« Berkshire, superior Thrift of 175 

^ Pigs sucking a Cow 213 

«< Great Fecundity of 222 

T. 

Tanning on the Plantation 109 

Tariff on American Products in Germany 155 

Teams, Dutch and Yankee 340 

Teats, Groose-Oil a Remedy for sore 190 

Tennessee Agriculturist, Reply to 329 

Threshing Machines, Notice of 125^ 

Times and Prospects 1 

Toads, Utility of 251, 349 

«* and Frogs, useful to Fruit-Trees 72 

Tobacco, Cuba, Cultivation of. 462, 182 

« ColtivaUon of. 168, 202, 234, 266 

Tools for Boys 39 

Transmutation of Grain 315 

Trees, Plum, Oil destructive to 9 

<' Pear, training 29 

<< Peach, Diseases of 43, 72, 182 

" Fruit, Diseases in 80 

<< Twine for Fastening Wall , 93 

<< Produce of an Aged Pear ^ . 104 

« Pruning , , . ., 143 

« Wash for. . , 1 55 

" Peach, to preserve from Worms 222 

« Cultivation of the Peach 237 

" Transplanting Fruit 285 

« Blight in Pear. 321 

*^ Inquiry respecting Locust. 345 

<< Grafting the Chestnut on Oak .347 

Tussac Grass, described , 343 

U. 

Urine (see Manures), Substances for Absorbing. . .253 
" Value of. • , 233 

V. 

Valley Fanner 254 

Van Mons, Obituary Notice of.. 61 

Villa, Country ,, 5 

« Illustrated 261 

Vinegar, Making 289 

Vines, Monster Ones 350 

« New Work on 188 

Virginia Lands , 8, 104 

W. 

Warbles, Cure for 21 9 

Wash for Bums and Chilblains 372 

Waste in Animals, Food Necessary for. 372 

Washington's Letters, Fac-Similes qf . ^ 253 

Wasps, Suggestions for Killing. . . .^ , .219 

Water, Simple Mode of Purifying 222 

Weather, Prognosticatwn of 7, 292 

Wedgewood, Revised Statutes * 254 

Weeds, to Kill 29,225 

West, Sketches of the 35, 162, 231), 322 

Western Farmer's and Gardener's Almanac 94 

Western C ultivator 125 

Winter, the Present 7 

« « Coming ^,. .292 

Wheat of Taos, description of • 47 
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^ THE TIMES. 

Is preseoiin^ the First Number of the Third 
Volume of the Atueriean Agriculturist to oor read- 
era, vre can not but congratalate them on the 
change of dm«s which has taken place within one 
abort year, and look back with some dc^ee of 
satbraedoD to an article in oar last Januniy nam- 
ber, anticipating in a measure all that has come to 
paca. If the products of the f&rm are still ihot^hi 
tobe toolow.eYeryibiDgelse is inproporiion— not 
eren excepting money, which can not be loaned ar 
this present moment by capitalists, d( a higher rale 
of interest per annum in Wall street, than it would 
ha*e commanded per month lix or serea years 
a^o, when wheat, com, pork, &&, were more tlian 
double the price ihey now are. Bui we contend 
thai agneultural products, taking ererythioa: into 
consideraiioii, are now bringing fair prices; and 
we think that oar fermers generally hive no rea- 
•oa to complain. There is no doubt in our mind, 
however, that they will graduallf advance, and 
apoa the opening ofnpring, and n«i[ summer, rale 
higher than they now do. There are many reHsoas 
why this sbotild be so, the principal of which are, 
that the crops of hay. potatoes, and other roots, 
earn, angar, and especially of oottcn, have not been 
equal thi* yeat to tboae of the paat A general 



terival of business has also nkken place; and a 
portion of our popalatiop which had returned to 
farming, have again reM>od their mechanical and 
maiiafac luring empliyiDenlS' Owing tolhe great 
abundance of roone/'.new enterprises are likely to 
be nndertaken cO private account; oar geoerat 
srovemmeni wffi undoubtedly commence b fresh 
system of intrtaal improvements — more especially 
such as rciiards facililaling the navigation of the 
western rivers, and improving the harbora oa 
the lakes; the western statei will also be enabled 
to s^ on with tbeir most promising lailroada aiMi 
canals ; and then if we look abroad at the amte* 
in Europe, we see a general reriral of buainest 
there, and the prospect, in addition, of the dntie* 
on Floor and Meal being still farther reduced in - 
Great Britain, so mnch ao, as to eonsidervbly i»- 
crease the amount of oar exportation of these arti- 
cles. Wecould Slate other causes that are at wofk 
which are likdy to slightly raise the price rf pn>* 
visions, but deem it nnneeeaaary to threll npn 
them. We think it di^racefbl any longer Btnr t» 
speak of hard times ; for, to the great majority of 
our citizens, they were never really ffibWuitia% 
belter. Let every one, then, be indiMrloa ami 
frugal— keep ont cf debt— look forward ta the Hi- 
tnr« with renewed 1k^»c — tnM in rtiwifcnnm Mi 
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be assared that thecouDtry has again entered upon 
a bright and prosperous career. 



A FARMER'S EDUCATION. 

Wb can not think that the present system of 
educating the, rural population of the country is 
what it to ought be. There are many things 
which might be taught in our district schools, 
which, 80 far as our information extends, seem 
fieTcr to hare been thought of; things which may 
not only be made extremely interesting and in- 
structive to children, but at the same time prove 
ef great individual benefit when grown up, and 
they come to act for themselves ; and such also as 
would add largely to the wealth, strength, and re- 
sources of the country. Here is one item, for ex- 
ample — apples. We find one person in this vicini- 
ty growing and shipping these to England, and 
realising $9 per barrel ; another selling them in 
this muket from $4 to $5 per barrel ; while ap- 
ples of an inferior kind are not worth over )1 to 
$2, and many are so poor that they could scarcely 
be given away^ 

Now a child k^ows good and poor fruit by its 
taste ; but there are other points about it to which 
it is important to direct attention. Suppose, then, 
any person residing in the school-district who may 
have paid some little tttention to this subject, 
ahould take a few dozea apples, pears, or any 
other fruits of the season ot various kinds, good, 
bad, and indifferent, and makehis way with them 
to the school-house, call up th« children around 
him, and point out their relative value, and the 
true reason why one should be cultivated in prefer^ 
euce to the other. He would explain that a good 
apple should be of a suitable size ; regular, even 
shape; with a small stem; smooth, thih skin; 
rich, juicy, solid pulp ; pleasant flavor, either tart 
or sweet ; a small core, and few seeds. In shoit, 
that it should possess as much pleasant nutritions 
aobstance as possible, combined with the least 
amount of stem, skin, core, and seed. Now this, 
if a good bearer, would be a superior apple— wor- 
thy of a name, and of propagation. Then, by way 
of contrast, the children should be shown a poor 
•pple, and their attention be called to that— not 
only by allowing them to judge of the difference 
in taste, but also by pointing out the long, large 
stem ; the thick* coarse skin ; the dry, tough, sour 
fvalp ; the large core, and the small amount of 
loally nntritioos substance in the fruit. After this 
they might be taught to graft, and be instructed 
ifoa MMiMi in fanacalt and the best system of 



their management. Boys from 12 to 15 years old 
may learn all this as easily as grown men, and 
when they come to be grown up and manage their 
own farms, the great majority of them would not 
only have plenty of fruit around them, but that 
also of a first-rate quality, although they might 
expect no foreign market for it. If good fruit were 
universally cultivated throughout the country, this 
alone would be adding to its annual wealth sever- 
al millions of dollars. In the same simple manner, 
the children of every rural district could be taught 
to judge of the relative difference in the value of 
vegetables; that a dry, mealy potato is not only 
more agreeable to their own taste, but twice, or 
perhaps thrice as nutritious for their stock-feeding 
as a poor-flavored, watery one may be. How 
few, if asked, can tell the difference in the ralue 
to animals of sugar-beet and mangel-wurzel, or 
the succulent ruta-baga and the coarse, pithy, 
white tumep. There is as great a difference in 
the nutriment of various kinds of winter-squash 
and pumpkins ; and yet scarce any one thinks or 
speaks of it. The same in the grasses ; in wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, and com ; in cotton, and, we are 
not sure, in rice and sugar ; the different breeds of 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry ; the plow, 
and, indeed, all agricultural implements. These 
may be called very homely subjects to be taught a 
child ; but are they not of vast conseqrfbnce in the 
aggregate to the man and to the country ? We 
believe that persons may be found in nearly all 
our school districts, who would be quite capable 
of lecturing intelligently oft the subjects herein 
mentioned, and willing to do it gratuitously ; and 
if one hour a day for three months in the year 
could be given to these, the farmers of our countr}- 
would greatly increase their stores of knowledge 
in a few years, understand the reasons of their 
practice better than they now do, and be working 
to much more profit and advantage. 

When the young men had attained a mature 
age, they might form themselves into classes, and 
devote their winter evenings to obtain a knowl- 
edge of manures, soils, and the best method of im- 
proving them ; and the best system of a rotation 
of crops. To this might be added an acquaintance 
with the elementary principles of chemistry, ge- 
ology, botany, and mechanics. It really seems to 
us, that all the subjects of education which we 
have here mentioned, are easily attainable by 
every person before arriving at 21 years of age, 
however humble his circumstances, and without 
detriment to the cooise of studies already pursued 
at the district schoob. 
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Books for reading, in the couDtry schools espe- 
cially, ought to be diflferent from what they now 
are generally. They shoald contain more upon 
(he subjects of agriculture, horticulture, stock- 
breeding, and mechanics ; and less of mere literary 
matter. Poets, orators, and fine writers, are not 
as much wanted as good farmers and mechanics. 
We have a burning desire to see every child in the 
republic* male and female, educated in such a man- 
ner as to be able to make the most of the resour- 
ces of nature which surround them. A thorough 
education in the theory and practice of agriculture, 
the great business of om* country, and, indeed,^ of 
mankind, is what our children should be taught. 
As the products of agriculture may be improved 
and cheapened, so will it follow with everything 
dse — manufactures, arts, literature, and time, also, 
to avail oursekes of their pleasures and adranta- 

CULTIVATION OF CLEARED LANDS. 

After the burning is accomplished, and the 
land is ready for a crop, the first thing necessary 
to be done, if the ashes are not to be disposed of 
for making potash, is to take shovels and distribute 
them and the coals whicli are left by the brush 
and log-heaps, as widely as possible around ; other- 
wise, those spots wi!I remain too rich, and give 
the crop there a rank and uneven growth for years. 
This accomplished, and the land enclosed under 
a good fence, it is ready for tillage. 

First Crops. — To one unacquainted with new 
lands, it seems to him, after the removal of the 
wood, not a little astonishing to witness the nu- 
merous rank weeds which instantly spring up, 
where before scarce one was to be seen ; and we 
know of nothing which so strongly reminds os of 
the primeral curse, '* thorns also and thistles shall ( 
it bring forth to thee," as a newly-cleared forest- 
field. The thrifty fire-weed shoots out like thick- 
sown wheat ; the thistle pushes up its head ; and 
cockles, and briars, and burrs, come forth like the 
fabled dragon's teeth. In order to displace these 
and check their growth, it becomes very important 
to get in such a crop as will cover the land as 
thickly as possible. But mohf frequently, are the 
pressing wants of the new settler, that this can 
not always be accomplish^ ; he must consequently, 
take things as they ar* with him, and do as well as 
possible under the p(rcumstances of the case. His 
first crops, therdbre, will depend mainly upon 
three things : 1. The nature of the soil. 2. The 
climate. 3. The more immediate wants of the 
occopant 



It must be recollected that forest-lands recently 
cleared, are so full of large roots of the trees just 
cut ofi*, and these run so near the surface of the 
ground, that they make it almost impossible to 
plow. When the soil, however, is suitable for a 
good growth of corn or wheat, these crops pay so 
well, and are so necessary to the family of the 
settler, tliat plowing is often immediately attempt- 
ed. The best instrument for this purpose, is a 
strong and rather narrow plow skimming the earth 
lightly, and armed vrith a strong-set, sharp cutter 
forward, which, as it moves along, easily seven 
the smaller roots, while the larger ones are adiroi<* 
ly avoided by the plowman. After plowing, the 
land is thoroughly harrowed, then all the broken 
roots are raked up into heaps and carted away, or 
are suffered to remain till sufficiently dry, and. 
then bamL Others do not attempt to plow at gVf 
but after harrowing the land as well as the stuo^ps 
and top-roots will permit, sow wheat bcp^il-c&st, 
and then harrow and brush if in. If it he^ goo^ soil 
for wheat, and reasonably friable, ^ a favorable 
season ensues, it takes well, smp^^'s the weeds, 
and yields a fair crop even j^^ ^>* imperfect 
preparation. 

When plowing is not/esorted to for com, it is 
planted in hills at suitable distances by walkiog 
straight forward wi* the hoe, removing a shallow 
scoop of soil, dropping the seed in, and then covet- 
ing it. Some^^give the com no aAer-culture foi the 
first, Second; and occasionally even the third year, 
from carelessness laziness, or in consequence of 
the numerous istrong roots, which, till somewhat 
decayed, ^e so great an obstruction to the plow. 
Bat t^'s allows the weeds to spring up in great 
abuAdance, frequently almost choking the crop, 
and under any circumstances greatly lessening the 
yield. We have occasionally seen a heavy, na^ 
row harrow, with strong, sharp teeth thickly set, 
made for the purpose of cutting down the weeds, 
to be followed with hoes. The harrow, from the 
nature of circumstances, is partial in its effects, 
and hoeing is so slow and laborious, that few set- 
tlers have patience to trouble themselves about the 
weeds, and they allow the com to take its chance, 
and do its own battling against them, and yield 
what it can. 

When clearing lands and patting them intoco^ 
tivation, we fortunately were not much in want 
of wheat or corn ; we more generally, ^ereforet 
put them immediately into grass, allowing them 
to remain so for several years, till the foots of the 
trees were sufficiently rotted to allow ptowiiig 
with facility. Our method in effecting thii^ 
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to bum off as early as possible, harrow well, and 
always sow oats with the grass-seed, no matter if 
as late as July or August, as the oats kept the 
weeds dowo, and if they did not ripen or get a suf- 
ficient growth to be mowed for fodder, they would 
at least make a good covering for the grass. We 
think it very imponant to put on an extra quantity 
•of grass seed in first seeding new lands, as the 
leaves of the forest-trees on the ground, chips, roots, 
kCf prevent more or less of it taking. No chance 
should be left for the weeds to come in, as it is 
more difficult eradicating them at this time, after 
once getting their growth, than at any other. 

The first cultivation of the prairies is entirely 
different from that of woodland ; but as this sub- 
ject was pretty fully discussed by Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Robinson in our first volume, we shall not 
«ter upon it, trusting that Mr. Robinson, agree- 
abV to what he then led us to hope, will now 
finish ^p what he intended to say on these inter- 
esting miners. 

Upon the«Qanagement of the forest-lands at the 
aoath, we do n^t feel qualified to enter ; and trust, 
therefore, some 01 our firiends in that quarter will 
do it for us. We b^]^eve, however, that com, cot- 
ton, rice, and even sugkr-cane, are usually their 
first crops — ^we at least have often seen these crops 
growing on very new land ui the southern states. 

Manure. — ^When the soil has not already a suf- 
ficient quantity in it, the best manure for new 
lands is lime, as this tends to hasten the decom- 
pofiitioQ of the coarse vegetable voatter with which 
it 18 surcharged, faster than anytKing else which 
can usually be applied at a like cost. When clo- 
ver is sown, a top-dressing with piaster is very 
beneficial. 

FARM OF GEORGE DOUGLASS, Esq. 

We had so much to say in onr lasl Volume of 
the agriculture of Long Island, that we do not 
know but our readers may t&ink us somewhat 
partial to it. In describing Mr. Douglass' farm, 
therefore, we shall merely roentioa such things as 
we found different from others which we visited. 

This excellent farm is beautifully situated on 
the east side of Little Neck bay. The mansion 
and outbuildings are elegant and commodious; 
the view around is picturesque and varied in a 
high d^T^e, and the grounds are laid out with 
much IMte, and handsomely planted with trees 
and a profiisioa of ehnce shrubbery. The garden 
18 a very fine one indeed, and rich in vegetables, 
and fimitSy and flowers. The fields are of conve- 
tiintiiaeaadw«U feooedt principally wtik stone 



wall. A good stock is kept here, mostly of milch 
cows of a high Durham cross, all of which prove 
uncommonly good milkers. From these, and the 
horses and oxen necessary for the farm work, a 
good deal of manure is made. In addition to this, 
the farm being bounded by the salt water, large 
quantities of sea-mud are thrown on the beacK. 
which is gathered up and made to add to the 
riches of the dung-heap ; so that Mr. Douglass has 
the means of enriching his land to any reasonable 
extent, and can, therefore, crop it more severely 
than if it were differently situated. 

Rotation. — ^The farm is under the management 
of Mr. Johnson, who politely took us over it and 
showed U3 everything which he thought might 
deserve attention. He puts his land hard at work, 
and the following is the rotation. First year, after 
mowing, break up the meadows and sow buck- 
wheat Second year, spread the manure broad- 
cast in the spring, and plant with com or roots. 
Third year, sow oats or barley, and at the proper 
time, after harvesting, put in wheat with grass- 
seed. The fourth year the wheat is harvested ; 
the land then remains in grass for six years. Un- 
der this system the soil has been steadily increas- 
ing in fertility, and the crops good. We are not 
sure, with such abundant resources of manure at 
at hand, that this rotation may not be the best, 
although the different kinds of grain following 
each other so rapidly, would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be considered very exhausting. 

pRBVBNTrVB AGAINST THE TubNEP-FlT. — ^Mr. 

Johnson informed us, by mixing one pound of 
snuff, two pounds of sulphur, and two bushels of 
ashes together, and sowing this mixture broad- 
east upon the tumeps as soon as they appear above 
ground, it would completely prevent the ravages 
of the fly. If soot can be had, it is also an excel- 
lent ingredient to add to the mixture. 

AmoQg other little items, we saw here a verj- 
fine Scotch cattle-dog. He is of medium size^ 
with long, silky hair, and possesses a very intelli- 
gent countenance. He suffers somewhat from the 
heat of our climate; yet, nevertheless, does his 
work up in excellent style. Mr. Johnson has suc- 
ceeded, he thinks, in acclimating the Scotch holly, 
so far that it stood out the severity of last winter 
without protection, and flourished well the past 
summer. We should think this a pretty severe 
test ; and we shall rgoice it this beautiful shrub, 
with its silver-edged, deep-grwn foliage, can be 
successfully introduced among ns. Mr. Johnson 
showed us several large trees that he had tiaaa- 
planted, which we found doing wry welL He 
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adopted the plao recommended by Sir HeDry 
Steuart, and notvilhstaDdiog Ihe great diSereace 
of climate between this and Scotland, when 
Benry wrote, by taking ap a large ball of eanh 
with then), he has succeeded thus far better thaJi 
eonld hare been aoticipaied. Mr. Johnson would 
■how his apparatus for transplamiog with pleas- 
nre, and gire any details required by those who 
are desirous of making ihe expeiimmt of trans- 
(doniing. 

TWIW CHICKE1T8. 
Wb recollect in oar early days, when to possess 
a fine flock of poultry was the summit of our 
woildly ambition, of being told that e^a with 
double yolks would produce twin chickens. But 
among the numerous eggs that we cootinued 10 
•«t from yew to year of this kind, we nerei ol>- 
lained any produce, nor were our acquaintances 
more lucky than onrselTes ; we ihetefore conclu- 
ded that it was an "old woman's notion," hatch- 
ing twin chickens from double-yolk eggs, and gave 
the matter np in despair, thinking, at least, thai 
our birds were not destined to increase by this 
(wo-fbid process. That c^gs with double yolks 
wiU produce twin chickens there is now no longer 
a doubt in our minds ; for in a recent risit to the 
Csiainai the beautiful residence at Hnrl-Qate Neck, 
nf G. SI. Woolsey, Esq., we saw one of snch a 
pair. Il was prodnced by the care of bis ^ctotum 
of the ariary, ■ stout, hearty Scotchwoman. Of 
this there can be no dispute; for, obseiriog that 
one large egg imder one of her setting hens had 
not hatched the day afrer all the other chickens 
came out, she carefully broke the end of the shell 
and picked it open, when out popped two strong 
live chickens, which she had not the slightest diffi- 
colly in nisiog. One proved a cock, the other a 
pallet. The latter we saw, and a fine little bird 
it is. The cock had been sold to go to market a 
few daya before we visited the Casina ; but in de- 
•cribitig it, the good woman said : " It was, indeed, 
a very pratly heast." Now hatching twin cbick* 
tag may be very common with aome, and they 
may be inclined to smile over the simple tale we 
have flo drcamstanliaily told; but the real bet 
occorring beyond dispute, being new to us, we 
have thought it worthy a grave record in our jour- 
nal. 'W'e are of opinion now that double-yolk 
egga will produce twin chickens, perhaps as surely 
as single eggs, and the reason that they do not 
oftener, ia, probably, because the shell is so thick 
tbat the chicken can sot break it and escape. 



The person above, gave it as her opinion that her 
twin chickens could never have broken through 
the eggshell, it was so much stronger and thick- 
et than those of single yolks. 

Pigs Brought cp withodt Sdckiho. — The same 
good woman showed us a fineliiter of seven Beik- 
shire pigs, which she brought up without sucking ; 
their dam having died almost iostanllyafler giving 
birth to them. We doubt whether any other pigs 
than Berkshires would hare had the sense to lire 
and do well under such adverse circumstanoes, 

COUSTET YIl,LA^(rio. I.) 



Above we present onr readers with the view of 
a cotmtry villa, the architecture of which, though 
rather ambiiious, has been much admired, and is 
somewhat in vogue in this vicinity. We think 
the style better adapted for the south than the 
north. There, Venetian blinds, to open and shnt 
at pleasure, would be inserted between the pillars, 
which would make the piazza a cool place to ail 
in. and extremely pleasant. The same idea may 
be adopteS at the north in snmmer, and glass with 
three feet or so of panels at the bottom, could be 
substituted for them in winter, iransfonning the 
piazza thus into a beautiful conservatory during 
this dreary season of the year. 

SHELTER FOR STOCK. 

It has afforded us much satiefactioo in variooi 
eicursiims which we have made through the 
country for the past few years, to observe the 
greatly increased attention that is paid by the 
farmers to the comfortable shelter of their stock. 
Many ia the barn, with its accompanying stables, 

id sheds, and yards, we have found— admirals 

examples of their kind, aitd approaching as near 

perfection as it is possible perhaps to attain. 

If these could be more exlcnuvdy eofiei it wooM 
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lea^e Utile to desire ; but unfortunately, the prin- 
ciples of comfortable, ecoaomical shelter are little 
studied, and much less practised thaa they should 
be. 

Many think when they have built their bam, 
and are able to tie up their stock at night, that 
everything is accomplished ; whereas, they have 
only advanced in the first step. To be sure this 
is the most important one; yet we hold, in addi- 
tion to the shelter of the stables at night, open 
sheds joining on to and running out from the bam, 
making at least three sides of a square, and enclo- 
sing commodious yards, are nearly as necessary 
for sunning and exercise by day, especially for the 
younger part of the stock. These may be made 
very cheap, with board roofs and sides ; and if 
sawed stuff is difiicult to be obtained, with logs 
rolled up for the sides, and well chinked and plas- 
tered with clay, and poles over-laid with coarse 
hay or straw for a roof. Where timber is scarce, 
a stone wall, or an earth embankment may be 
thrown up six or seven feet high, or a double row 
of rails or light poles can be laid up three feet 
apart or so, and then filled in with coarse hay or 
straw for the wall shelter. The only objection to 
this is, that however poor the hay or straw, the 
stock, frequently from mere wantonness, will pull 
it out and devour it ; but after remaining one year, 
it becomes musty and foul, and they are not apt 
to do so. 

Another great consideration in making sheds and 
yards, and having them well supplied with litter, 
is, that by keeping stock confined in them, all the 
manure, both solid and liquid, is saved ; and in 
addition to their extra comfort, animals eat less 
and thrive better than when unprotected and sui* 
fered to roam at large. Water for drink, of as 
warm a temperature as can be obtained from a 
spring or well, ought to be bountifully supplied in 
the yard, and in such a manner as not to overflow 
and wet the ground or litter aroimd. 

MARSH.MITD. 

By the application of marsh-mud mixed with 
marl, on quite ordinary land, Mr. Carmichael, of 
Queen Anne's county, Maryland, obtained the past 
year 1,026 bushels of wheat, weighing 60 lbs. to 
the bushel, upon 20 acres of land, being nearly 
51^ bushels to the acre. What the quality of his 
marl was, mixed with the mud, we are unable 
to say ; though, we presume, it was like much of 
that of the highest fertilizing qualities which is 
found in Monmouth county, New Jersey, and is 
supposed to be the upheavings of the depositee of J 



the ocean, or in other words, sea and marsh-mud. 
No better evidence of the great value of marsh- 
mud could be given than is shown in the produc- 
tion of this great crop of wheat ; and we earnestly 
call attention to it again, being well satisfied that 
the value of marine deposites has hitherto been 
too generally overlooked ; and that thousands of 
dollars have been paid out for city manure, by 
farmers nearihe seashore, which could have been 
saved had they understood the value of the highly 
fertilizing qualities of marsh and sea-mud. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 
It has been decided that these meetings shall 
take place hereafter on the first and third Tues- 
days of each month, at 12 o'clock at noon, to con- 
tinue till 3 o'clock, P. M., at the Reading-Room 
of the Repository of the American Institute in the 
Paxk. The place is central and commodious, 
and these hours are, upon the whole, considered 
the most convenient for the attendance of the 
members residing in the country. There is no 
ceremony of admission, nor charge whatever. 
Every one is free to come and go when he 
pleases. The Club-meetings are becoming of 
more interest and importance every month ; and 
it is especially desired that all who feel an inter- 
est in the advancement of agriculture, whether 
they reside in the city or in the coimtry, will 
attend, and furnish their quota of information. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, the 5th of Decern* 
ber, Mr. Schuyler was called to the chair. 

Mr. Meigs offered a report, recommending 
Bommer's method of making manure. 

Mr. Wakeman presented a report, containin^f a 
Constitution and JBy-Laws for the Club, which 
was adopted. 

Mr. Carter, from the Committee on Grafts, re- 
ported that they recommend a suitable place be 
provided in this citv for the denosite and preser- 
vation of grafts ana buds, and tnat a suitatue per- 
son be appointed to take charge of and to man* 
a^e the concern ; that one fourth of the grafts be 

fiven to the first applicants, and the remainder 
e sold to pay expenses ; that persons sending 
grafts send also descriptions of the fruit, and that 
likenesses of the fruit be taken in wax for preser- 
vation. The commitec also recommend that a 
good farm be procured in or near the city, where 
agriculture ana horticulture might be carried on to 
the best possible advantage, and that the poor be 
employed on the farm without exp«ise to the 
city, provided the corporation will give the 
land. 

Dr. Gardner's programme of Agricultural Lec- 
tures was read and strongly recommended by 
General Tallmadge. It was ordered that the 
Club recommend the lectures to the public, and 
that the subject of allowing the use of the Hal) 
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of the Repository for the lectures be referred to a 
committee. 

Commodore De Kay offered grafts from trees 
which bore the premium pears at the last Fair. 

Mr. Sewell presented some cuttings of grape- 
vines. 

It was then ordered that the articles presented 
be mentioned) with the names of the donors, in a 
record of thanks to be kept by the Club. 

A communication on marl-manures and salt, 
from F. Mortimer Butler, was read. Mr. Ste- 
vens said that on Long Island salt as a manure 
was inefficient — attributable to the presence of 
sea-air. Colonel Clark remiarked on the chemi- 
cal influence of salt and lime. 

Mr. Boswell presented several kinds of apples, 
nearly all the growth of western New York. He 
then gave a few particulars on the cultivation of 
the cranberry and other fruits, which, as he has 
obligingly offered to furnish us more at length 
hereafter, we omit what was said at the Club. 

Dr. Gardner, General Tallmadge, and Mr. Ste- 
vens, entered into some discussion on the use of 
lime, the fist of which was, that when the ashes 
of vegetaUes and plants show lime in their analy- 
ses, it is ^ood manure for them ; that it is partic- 
ularly valuable in destroying insects where used ; 
and that it proves much more beneficial on clay 
than sandy soils. Dr. Gardner then spoke of the 
value of certain kinds of marl, especially for 
wheat-crops, when it contained a large proportion 
of potass. As one instance of its value, he stated 
that a gentleman in New Jersey not long since 
purchased a farm there for a trifling sum, and by 
using marl on it has now made it worth $100 an 
acre. He also discussed, with Mr. Stevens, the 
value of ashes — ^the latter stating that the far- 
mers on Long Island found very little difference 
between the effects of those leached and un* 
leached. 

Dr. Field made a report from the Committee 
on the Long Island Farms, which was read, ac* 
cepted, and referred to the same committee, to 
prepare a memorial to the corporation of the city 
on that subject, viz., employment of the children, 
&c, in horticulture, affriculture, and growing and 
manufacturing of sifit, &c., in connexion with 
their education. 

General Tallmadge read from the Burlington 
Silk Record Family Magazine a statement that 
Great Britain, without producing one pound of 
the raw material, imports the silk and manufac- 
tures it to the amount of $76,000,000 per annum, 
and employs in this business more than 400,000 
operatives — and pays to the silk-weavers alone 
little short of $14,000,000 per annum. 

A letter from Dr. Stebbins, of Northampton, on 
Pongee silk, was read and referred to a commit- 
tee on silk from mulberry-bark. 

Mr. Baker, of Rahway, N. J., exhibited a map 
of his farm, and stated that on the drained land 
he obtained, without any manure, 32 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and the heaviest crop of ffrass. 
He dramed twenty acres. Mr. Bidcer exhibited 
his draining-tools, and explained their use. They 
are simple, and well adapted to their puipose. 

Mr. Wakeman then moved that nx aa^wts be 



proposed for discussion, from which the Club 
shall select for the next meeting. 

The second monthly meeting of the Farmers* 

Club took place on Tuesday, December 19. Forty 

members were present. Colonel £. Clark was 

called to the chair. 

A letter from J. Torman, Esq., of Cecilton, Md., 
to the president of the Club, was read. Mr. Tor- 
man is eighty-six years of age, and expresses 
a high degree of interest in agricultural improve- 
ment. 

A letter from James De Peyster, Esq., was 
read. He states that he has raised the Egyptian 
com for eight years past ; it gives 80 to 100 bush- 
els per acre — makes as good cakes as Indian meal 
or buckwheat, and is as ^ood for poultry and cat- 
tle ; culture of it strongly recommended by Mr. 
De Peyster. 

A general conversation now took place on birds 
and their usefulness in destroying insects—insects 
in general — the disease of the potato— blight of 
the barberry-bush, &c., &c., which we regret to 
say we have not space to report at full length. 
I Mr. Chapman exhibited some Dorking fowls 
recently imported by him from England. 

Gvano Manure. — Commodore De Kay stated 
that he had seen mounds of it on the Florida 
islands. Colonel Clark thought that the islands 
on our eastern coast should be examined for it. 
Dr. Gardner said that fossil ^uano existed in 
three localities in the state of New York. 

Reports were made by Commodore De Kay on 
timber. Dr. Gardner on the commimication of 
Mr. Butler, on the influence of sea-water on 
marshes containing shells, &c. 

The Club then adjourned, to meet on Tuesday, 
the 2d of January. 



THE PRESENT WINTER. 

We observe that our respected cotemporary, 
the Prairie Farmer, prophesies the present winter 
will be more severe than the past was, therein 
differing from the opinion expressed by us page 
267 of our last volume. The forepart of Decem- 
ber, 1843, was not near as cold and snowy as the 
same month for 1842, while the latter part has 
been the complete antipodes in this latitude of that 
of last year ; being warm, sunny, foggy, and rainy, 
with a snow-shower or two which melted nearly 
as fast as it fell ; indeed, the month has been of 
more than average mildness ; we are, therefore, 
correct in our prognostication for at least one third 
of the time. Our opinions are based upon what 
we think philosophical principles, although we 
can not be certain that we are right till we have 
more experience and observatioiL These princi* 
pies will be found explained page, 177 of Vol. L 
In return, we should be obliged if the Prairie 
Farmer would state its reasons why it thinks the 
present winter will be colder than the last. The 
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weather is an important matter to the farmer, and 
it would be a great desideratum if it could be fore- 
told a few months in advance, if only in its gen- 
eral aspect The barometer we have found a very 
uncertain guide, either upon land or at sea ; and 
besides, its forewaraings are given only a few hours 
previous to the actual state of things, thus making 
the possession of it of little benefit to the farmer. 
We have no doubt that the weather is directed in 
advance by fixed laws, and that these will yet be 
discovered by man. The sacred writings occasion- 
ally allude to this subject. 

DISEASE IN POTATOES. 
We hear many complaints in various parts of 
the country, of a disease in potatoes, which causes 
them to rot with great rapidity, and throw ofi" a 
very disagreeable smell. All those with whom 
we have conversed on the subject, attribute this 
disease to the excessively hot, dry weather of June 
and July, followed by long protracted rains, which 
j|et in the first part of August, continuing the re- 
mainder of the summer and during the fall ; thus 
checking the root in the first instance, and then 
giving it a watery, forced growth, so long and late, 
as to prevent the potato properly ripening. In this 
diseased state they have been found very injuri- 
ous fed to stock ; occasionally, even causing death. 
No better remedy is yet found to prevent the 
spread of the rot among potatoes, than spreading 
them out on a dry floor in a warm building, so 
thin as not to touch. But when the disease has 
broken out in a heap of potatoes, even this precau- 
tion to save them often proves abortive, and will 
scarcely pay for the trouble of doing it, 

ANNUAL BfEETING OP THE N. Y. STATE AG. SOC. 

The anntial meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, will be held at the Society's 
room in the Old State Hall, Albany, on the third 
Wednesday, (the 17th,) of January, 1844, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

Persons intending to compete for the Societv's 
premiums on field-crops, essays, Ace., are reminded 
that their statements and essays must he sent to 
the Recording Secretary, Albany, before the first 
ci January. 

Presidents of Coimty Agricultural Societies are 
also requested to transmit the reports required by 
the statute, to the Recording Secretary, previous 
to the annual meeting. 

Luther Tucker, Rec. Sec'y. 

We hope to see a full attendance at the above 
meeting, for, in addition to the annual doings of 
the Society, several interesting and important pro- 
ceedings are anticipated. Among these, we un- 
derstand a memorial is to be got up, pmjring the 
legislature to extend the $8,000 now anaoaUy giv- 



en to Agricultural Societies for five years, to an 
indefinite length of time. We wish the amount 
might be increased to $15,000 annually. It would 
be scarcely over half a cent for each mhabitant in 
the state, and is a boon small enough to ask for 
the benefit of the most important mteresi of the 
country. 

The' geological survey of the state being finish- 
ed, we think we ouorht now to have an Agricul- 
tural survey ; and this should be conducted by men 
who unite the theory and science with the practi- 
cal part of agriculture and stock-breeding. 

The founding of an Agricultural College or 
High School should not be lost sight of in the pro- 
ce^ings of the society ; and we think it important 
that a memorial be drawn up and presented to the 
legislature, asking aid for the same. 

Some of the arrangements for the next annual 
show ought to be altered, especiallv those of class- 
ing animals of distinct breeds together. Let them 
be exhibited hereafter among themselves. We 
respectfully suggest also to the society, to appoint 
a publication committee, whose duty it shall be 
to revise its transactions and those of the county 
societies, and cot ofi* the verbiage which it is only 
a waste of ink and paper to print and bind up in 
its volumes. Most of the engravings in the last 
volume were disgraceful to the art, and absolute 
caricatures of the fine animals attempted to be de- 
lineated. We hope we shall see no more such. 

The Breeders' Convention have another meeting, 
at the same time with the State Society, and if 
they conclude to give a scale of points for the future 
guide of the American breeder, they should weigh 
well their proceedings, as a single erroneous move 
will have a most pernicious efiect in the country. 

QUAHTFTT OF BuTTER BIAI>E FROM MiLK. — ^We 

find that cows varv from one tenth to one thirtieth 
in ilie quantity of nutter produced from their milk ; 
that is, every 100 lbs. of the milk of one cow, 
will yield 10 lbs. of butter, while others will only 
give 3| lbs. of butter from the same quantity. 

Scalded Milk for Butter. — Jn. the Boston 
Plowman, we notice that Mr. Johnson of Framing- 
ham, scalds his milk during the winter season after 
drawing it from the cow, and then sets it away in 
the veiSal manner. The butter made from the 
cream is as.yellow, sweet, and solid, as if made in 
June. The same thing is done by all good butter* 
makers in this vicinity, with the same efiects a6 
detailed by Mr. Johnson. 

ViRorazA Lands. — Considerable interest having 
been excited among our northern people regard- 
ing the digibility w these hinds for emigration, 
we shall feel much indebted by any communica- 
tions on their localities — ^present condition — ^means 
of improvement within reach, such as marl, lime, 
peaty and mock, for renovating them — ^price — cli- 
mate, Aec, && We regret to say that our corres- 
pondent G. A. C, in our last volume, has been so 
occupied with settlement, that he has not had 
time vet to forward his promised commanicatioD. 
But tnere must be ^ntlemen enough at leisure, in 
tlie good Old Doaunioot who will gladly ' 
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US I'Dtbrmation oq these interestinor topics. We| 
are qaite confident that parts of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the upper conn try of the Carolinas, of- 
fer as great inducements for settlement to our 
northern people, as any sections of the United 
States ; good lands there, with more or less im- 
provements, may be had from $5 to $10 per acre, 
and farms with buildings, from $15 to $30. Some 
lands may be bous:ht as low as $2 per acre. The 
climate is so mild, that stock need be foddered 
onlv two to three months out of the year. Gen- 
eral Washington, in a leiter we believe to Mr. 
Sinclair, asserted that sheep, even no farther south 
than Mount Vernon, would usually pick up a good 
living from their pastures all the year round. 

Oil Destructive to PLtnu-TREES.— Mr. David 
Toralinson of Schenectady, informs us, that two 
of his neighbors lost quite a number of valuable 
plum-trees the past year, by applying oil to cater- 
pillars in the spring, to destroy them, as they had 
seen recommended in some publication. 

BoMMER*s Patent Method of Making Ma- 
nure. — We are repeatedly asked about the above 
method of making manure, and whether the pa- 
tent is worth purchasing. We have the best au- 
thority for saying, that the onlv patent granted, is to 
Messrs. Baer & Gouliaet ot Baltimore, the im- 
provement claimed in which is this: — 

"What we claim as our improvement on Jauf- 
frei's method of forming manure, by the rapid fer- 
mentation of vegetable fibres, is, first the forming 
of the said vegetable 'matter into piles or heaps, 
without its being Jirst immersed in the prepared 
lye, and the subsequently saturating the same by 
the pouring on the lye in the manner set forth. 

Charles Baer, 
John Gouliaet." 

The lye, the main thing above, is not patented. 
Mr. Bommer's ** patent " is simply this, and no 
more, viz: he has purchased of Messrs. Baer & 
Gouliaet the right for some of the states, of ma- 
king manure-heaps as set forth in their patent 
above. The public believe Mr. Bommer has a 
patent, and they dare not use the ingredients with- 
out paying the sum demanded for the invention. 
Whether this is worth, ten dollars, every one now 
must judge for himself. As for Mr. Bommer's " new 
process," as he terms it, of making manure, the 
general principles of it have long been practised in 
France, and pretty much all that is valuable in it 
will be found in an extract from the Farmers* 
Mine, by Mr. Heerraance, under the head of ** New 
method of making Manure," page 164 of our last 
volume. Mr. Bommer's method is undoubtedly a 
good one, and if he gave it in a book at a reason- 
able price, it would be worthy of purchase. By 
paying 75 cents for the Farmers' Mine, the public 
will get about as much useful knowledge as they 
can obtain from the patent of Mr. Bommer for 
810. We should not have taken any notice of 
this subject, except to answer frequent inquiries, 
and did we not perceive how much public atten- 
tion has been drawn to this patent risrht, by the 
communications of Mr. Bommer, which have re- 
cently appeared in several of our agricultural papers. 



Change of the Quality of Fruits at the West. 
— Our excellent friend John Filz, in the Prairie 
Farmer, informs u;s that several kinds of fruits 
which are considered first rate here, become 
worthless on being transplanted to the west. 
This we know to be a fact from our own taste and 
observation in those parts which we have visited. 
He recommends growing naturals there, and se- 
lecting from the choicest varieties when the fniit 
appears. This is a capital idea, and if carried into 
ettect, Illinois may one of these days send us seed- 
ling fruits equal to any of our own choice produc- 
tions. There is nothing like cultivating the inter- 
nal resources of one's own country, and no one is 
stronger in this principle than ourselves. 

Short-Horn Cattle. — We meet with so many 
erroneous articles lately in the papers, on the his- 
tory and improvement of these celebrated animals* 
that it is our intention to commence in our next a 
series of numbers on this subject, wherein we shall 
give a fuller, and as we hope, a truer and more 
complete account of them than has yet appeared 
in print. 

Index to Volume II. — This index was printed 
on the same sheet as the last No. of Vol. II., of 
this periodical. It is paged by itself, and in the 
folding of the number, occupies the eight middle 
pages. It is only necessary to cut open the leaves 
as usual, when these eight pages of index will be 
found detached by themselves, and should be 
placed in front of the volume when it comes to be 
bound. 

VoLUlilES I. and II. OF the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, with tables of contents complete, are now 
bound and ready for delivery. The farmer's libra- 
ry will be incomplete without these instructive and 
highly entertaining books. Thev are more ele- 
;i[antly got up than anything of the kind ever is- 
sued from the American press. 

Long Articles, — We have two or three arti- 
cles in the present number, of considerable length, 
but let this be no objection to our readers in pe- 
rusing them. There are subjects occasionally 
which must be treated at length to do them proper 
justice, and to divide them into different numbers, 
would lessen their interest. We do not design 
our periodical as a mere ephemeral, to be read oa 
its day of issue and then be thrown aside ; but we 
mean to make it a work of permanent value, wor- 
thy to find a place for future reference in every in- 
telligent farmer's library. 

Dkff.rred Articles.— Tour in England, Na 17, 
Sketches in the West, No. 3, and several other arti- 
cles are deferred till our next, we wishing to make 
as much room as possible for correspondence. 

ICT* Payments for Volume Third. — It will be 
recollected that our terms are cash in advance; 
all those, therefore, who expect the future numbers, 
will please remit through the Post-Masters. 
Asrents in arrears will oblige us by forwarding all 
dues. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

DEVON CATTLE. 

This valuable and interesting race of animals, 
in their oun7y, are but little understood in the 
United States. The fine red cattle of New Eng- 
land, a class almost sufficiently distinguished to 
warrant their assuming a local cognomen of their 
own, are supposed by many to be descended from 
the ancient Devons, so near do they resemble 
them in many valuable characteristics; and no 
doubt this opinion gathers weight from the fact, 
that the first setilers of Plymouth, in Massa- 
chusetts, and the adjacent country, sailed from 
Devonshire, in England, from which it is con- 
cluded that the Devons were the original stock 
brought out with those early adventurers. This, 
however, is but mere inference, as the Devons, in 
their purity, are not widely spread through all 
Devonshire. Still the best native cattle of New 
England show evident marks of consanguinity 
with them ; and we may at least suppose, that 
from the many importations of valuable foreign 
stock made from the counties of Hereford and 
Devon, within the last fifty years, the best New 
England cattle have obtamed a strong dash of 
those valuable breeds. Indeed, the impression 
is almost universal among those not quite well 
informed in ihe matter, that red cattle, generally, 
are Devons, although they engross all manner of 
style, fashion, and quality. Than such vague 
supposition, nothing can be more untrue ; and all 
this " public opinion," or ** indefinite notion,^^ to 
the contrary, the true North Devon is as distinct 
in his style and character as any race of neat 
cattle whatever. 

Origin. — The Devon is styled by some of the 
best English cattle authors as an aboriginal breed, 
and is supposed to be a race as old as the Roman 
invasion of that island, and from the earliest 
dates, the clean-limbed red cattle of Devon and 
Cornwall have been celebrated in British annals. 
For the past century, since the general improve- 
ment of their agriculture has attracted the atten- 
tion of the English nation, the peculiar ancient 
breeds of catOe have received especial care. 
Among these, the Devons have been conspicu- 
ous; and skilful breeders, selecting from the 
best forms and blood of this beautiful race, by 
the application of correct and scientific rules, 
have brought* them to a perfection excelled by 
no other class of British cattle. 

Here let me digress for a moment to remark 
upon the strange and absurd notion, for it is 
nothing but a notion, that so many of our Ameri- 
cans have imbibed regarding improvement in 
breeding domestic animals. It seems to be sup- 
posed bv these calculathag people, that all which 
16 excellent to a high degree m the present im- 
proved farm stock, has been brought in by a 
"foreign cross," or by the peculiar hocus pocus of 
some "wizard" breeder, through whose magic 
wand these wonderful improving influences were 
brought about, instead of the practice of certain, 
true, and inalienable physiological principles, 
which alone constitute improvement. To those 



simply f and to the pure blood only of the race 
under process of improvement, have the master 
spirits in breeding succeeded to a triumphant 
degree. It is high time that all this "twaddle," 
for I can call it by no more appropriate name, 
about " foreign crosses" was exploded by persons 
pretending to any sense. Why, where existed 
the great excellence of these " foreign" animals 
that men so successfully used in this " happy 
cross ;" and where are now these immaculate 
paragons that so improved our present peerless 
Devons, Short-Horns, and others? — or do they go 
upon the wonderfullv sapient principle that two 
defective animals oi different blood and breeds, 
when crossed upon each other, will produce an ex- 
cellence in figure and quality superior to both, and 
which the proper cultivation of neither, in itself, 
would produce ? Out upon such absurdity ! We 
have no evidence of highly valuable and perma- 
nent improvement being made upon any breed of 
domestic animals by the use of these, which 
were not "native, and to the manner born," unless 
of a race superior to the one sought to be im- 
proved. Such were the progenitors of the mag- 
nificent Short-Horns of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire ; the massive and stately Long- 
Horns of Lancashire, and of Ireland ; and the 
beautiful, active, and vigorous Devons of the south 
of England, long before those eminent breeders, 
the Collings, the Bakewells, or the Somervilles, 
were known ; and in no instance have " foreign 
crosses" with inferior breeds been adopted, how- 
ever plausible they appeared at first, but, in the 
long run, have been condemned and discarded by 
all thoroughly scientific breeders. 1 do not pre- 
tend to say, that, for certain purposes, domestic 
animals may not be mixed in blood to great bene- 
fit for adaptation to certain soils, climates, and 
purposes. This they most certainly can ; but 
with the present imposing array of thorough-bred 
animals before us, none but a desperate and clear- 
ly Utopian advocate of improvement will attempt 
to create a new and a standard breed, by sijikijig 
either of the present highly established races into 
one of a baser or degraded kind. It should, there- 
fore, be the aim of every breeder to level up his 
domestic stock as near perfection in the peculiar 
characteristics required as possible, without seek- 
ing to degrade that which is already good by an 
association with downward tendencies. But to 
the Devons. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss how, or 
by what means the improvement of these, or any 
other of our valuable domestic animals have been 
made by the skill of their breeders — this belongs 
to an essay of another kind ; suffice it to say, it has 
been done in this ancient race to a degree certain- 
ly equal to that attained with any breed whatever, 
and without resort to any other blood, and it may 
without hesitation be asserted, that no race ol 
animals in existence show more distinct, perma- 
nent, and long-established blood-like qualities 
than the Devon. 

Description. — In size the Devon is medium, 
and compares with the native cattle of our coun- 
trv when lean; but with a greater aptitude to 
take on flesh when fed, and a much hisfher de- 
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free of proof when slaughtered. The head is 
elicate and short, with a broad and slightly in- 
dented forehead ; a high, gracefully upturned, yel- 
lowish horn ; a clear, prominent eye, enclosed in 
an orange-colored rin? ; neat and thin in its face 
or chaps ; a small, delicate muzzle, of a clear 
orange or slightly-mottled color ; the neck finely 
set on, and originally throaty, with a considera- 
ble dewlap reaching to the brisket ; but in the 
best-improved animals of the present day, clear, 
and without superfluous skin. The shoulder is 
slanting like that of the racehorse, giving him 
great activity, and set on to the ribs with the 
smoothness and beauty of a deer, but well spread 
at the elbow, developing a deep and wide chest, 
with a sufficiently projecting brisket. The arm 
is broad, tapering gradually to the knee, with 
a leg below of the straightness and delicacy 
of the blood horse. The ribs arch broadly out 
from an even back, leaving great compass of 
body, with a full and deep flank; the loin is 
broad and level ; the hips wide, high, and well 
spread, giving an amplitude of carcase extraor- 
dinary for its apparent size ; the rump long, with 
deep heavy quarters ; the buttock round, and pro- 
jecting, running down to a delicate gambril joint, 
and terminating in a hind leg of surpassing neat- 
ness and symmetry ; the tail is set on high, and in 
a horizontal line with the back, of the exact shape 
and gradual taper of a drumsticks terminating in 
a thick brush at the extremity, with a moderate 
tufi of white hairs ; the skin is of medium thick- 
ness, and when on a well-conditioned animal, 
unsurpassed in handling; the color is a deep 
blood or mahogany red, with an occasional white 
udder, or slight white strip under the belly. 
These, the world over, are the true characteris- 
tics of the pure North Devon, and so deeply are 
these qualities imbodied in the race, that a good 
judge would as quickly detect a spurious cross in 
their appearance, as if in a thorough bred Ara- 
bian or blood horse. The Devon has, indeed, by 
partial writers, been styled the Arabian of neat 
cattle. 

Utility. — As an economical animal, the Devon 
may be classed under three difl*erent heads. 

First, as a working ox. In this important de- 
partment of American agriculture, nothing can 
compare in activity, beauty, and close matching, 
with the Devon. They seem constituted emphat- 
ically for the yoke. Their docility, hoaesty, and 
vigor, arc proverbial. Although not attaining 
the heavy size of the full-grown Hereford or 
Short-Horn, on the medium and lighter soils, a 
pair of Devon oxen annually plow as much land, 
and as well, too, as an ordinary pair of horses. 
High crosses of the Devon and native American 
cattle have frequently come under my observa- 
tion in working oxen, and in both performance 
and appearance, nothing could* exceed them. 
They are sufficiently heavy for all useful farm- 
work, possessing in an eminent degree the horse- 
like qualities of superior strength, speed, and 
bottom ; and when at maturity, are unrivalled for 
the stall and the shambles — taking on fat with a 
fa'rility that no other animal can surpass. A 
farmer wishing to breed working oxen or steers, 



has only to select his c|uota of native cows for 
that purpose ; the finer in form the better, but it 
matters little what color they be. bo that their 
quality be good. Let him select a well-bred 
North Devon bull, and cross upon these cows, 
and ten to one, so deeply established is the char- 
acter of the race in the bull, every individual 
calf will be a mahogany red in color, with a 
clear, yellow, upturned horn, and possessing such 
decided Devon cl^aracteri sties, that, if steers, at 
three years old, dead matches could be made of 
any couple in the herd. To such farmers as use 
ox-labor on their farms, (and were our working 
cattle of a better quality, it would be much more 
extensively practised,) it is. unnecessary to speak 
of the enhanced value of raising a variety so 
easily matched, of such uniform beauty in ap- 
pearance, and of great activity in their labor. 
It is almost superfluous to remark that a still 
higher cross, to three fourths, seven eighths, or 
even thorough bred, will give an increase in 
value for all useful purposes; and when it is 
known that this class of cattle at six years old 
will girth behind the shoulders six and a half to 
seven feet and upward, in fair working condition, 
all cavil will be silenced. 

Second, for the shambles. At the Smithfield 
market, in London, the flesh of the Scots and Dev- 
on cattle hold the first rank ; and with a beef-eat- 
ing nation like the English, an appeal from their 
judgment will scarcely be entered. The flesh is 
beautifully marbled, or intermixed, the fat with 
the lean. Fed side by side with others in equal 
condition, when stalled, no animal has exceeded 
them in accumulating flesh in proportion to the 
quantity of food consumed. In leeding, they have 
been thoroughly and severely tried with the Short- 
Horn, the Hereford, and other breeds of England. 
They are early at maturity ; fully so at six, and 
profitably fed and slaughtered at five, four, and 
even tbree years old. To illustrate this part of 
the subject, I submit a few out of a long list of 
weights both in this country and in England. 

In 1831, a pair of three-fourths bred Devon oxen, 
(their gran^ dams being native Connecticut cows,) 
bred by Messrs. Hurlburi of Winchester, Connecti- 
cut, worked from steers until six years old, and 
then fed fifteen months, were slaughtered in New 
York, weighed as follows : — 

Near ox. Carcase 1 ,438 lbs. 
Hide - 117 ** 
Tallow 175 " 



Profitable weight 1,730 lbs. 

Off ox, Carcase 1,528 lbs. 
Hide - 115 " 
Tallow 213 " 



Profitable weight 1,856 lbs. 

These were closely matched, and of a deep red 
color. 

Mr. E. P. Beck of Sheldon, Wyoming county, 
N. Y., had a thorough-bred stag, 3 years and 10 
months old, kept well till four tnonths previous to 
being slaughtered, which was in March, and only- 
stall-fed for about three months. His profitable 
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weight was 1,200 pounds, hide and rough tallow 
included ; the latter was over 100 pounds. 

Mr. William Garbult of Wheatland, Monroe Co., 
N. Y., had a dry, thorough-bred cow, nine or ten 
years old, turned out to grass in the spring, where 
she run all summer, and fed only about two weeks 
before her death. She died in the pasture with 
murrain. Had 160 lbs. rough and kidney tallow. 
None of the meat was tried. 

Mr. Henry Thompson of fialtimore, had a thor- 
ough-bred cow which ceased to breed. She was 
pastured on grass through the summer, without 
extra feed, and slaughtered, weight as follows : — 

Carcase - - - 715 lbs. 
Tallow - - - 156 " 
Hide ... 74 « 



Head and ton£:ue 
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Profitable weight, 976 lbs. 

In 1838, 1 had a fine Devon cow twelve or four- 
teen years old, which met with ^n accident, dis- 
abling her from further breeding. She was turn- 
ed out to a fair grass pasture in the sprinsr; was 
fed on nothing else,. and slaughtered in the fail. 
She was a most beautiful creature in shape, and 
the fattest grass-fed animal I ever knew. Her 
net weight was a trifle over 800 lbs. 

From registers of cattle in Smithfield market, 
published in the British Farmers' Magazine, I ex- 
tract the following weights of steers, slaughtered, 
there : — 

One 5 years 11 months old, dead net weight 
1,593 lbs. One 3 years 7 months old, dead net 
weight 1,316 lbs.; rough tallow 160 lbs. One 3 
years 10 months old, dead net weight 904 lbs. ; 
rough tallow 128 lbs. 

Count De Gourcy, an intelligent French farm- 
er, who lately made an agricultural tour in Eng- 
land, remarks that the late Earl of Leicester's 
Devon steers, kept on his Holkham estate, at four 
years old, when slaughtered, weigh 1,000 to 1,200, 
and even 1,400 lbs. ; and that the Duke of Norfolk's 
(near Bury in Suffolk) Devon steers, weigh full- 
grown, 900 to 1,000 lbs. It may here be remem- 
hered, that by the improved breeding, the Devons 
are matured for the shambles one to two years 
earlier than formerly. From four to five years of 
age are now considered fit periods for slaughter. 

It thus appears that the Devons are earlier 

Sown, and show a greater average weight than 
e common cattle of our country ; and, from their 
compact forms, fine handling, and light offal, that 
they will take on flesh with greater rapidity and 
less food, there can be no questioning. The qual- 
ity of Devon beef is highly superior. I have had 
slaughtered from my own stock three animals of 
Devon blood mainly, grass-fed only, and in a 
house-keeping experience of some fifleen years, I 
never had so good beef, either fresh or salt. 

Third, as milking cows. — On this very impor- 
tant item of excellence, I regret exceedingly that 
my information is so meager. The thorougMred 
Devons in America are comparatively so few, and 
90 little pains have been taken to test their milking 
qualities, that I have heen unable to srain little ex- 
act intelligence on the subject — ^what I have, 
however, is submitted. 



Mr. Thompson's imported cow "Sukey," (oi 
Flora,) of Baltimore, gave 22 quarts, beer measure, 
(about 25 quarts wine measure,) of milk per day» 
in the months of June and Julv, 1831, on grass 
only. This milk was of the richest quality, and 
produced superior yellow butter. 

Mr. E. P. Beck of Sheldon, before mentioned, 
exhibited at the late State cattle-show, at Rochea- 
ter, two fine thorough-bred Devon cows in milk. 
Tbey, with another not exhibited, 4 months after 
calvmg, on quite ordinary pasture, in a dry time, 
a few days before driving to the show, yielded as 
follows : — 

No. 1, 18 quarts per day, beer measure; 

No. 2, 20 ditto ditto; 

No. 3, 22 ditto ditto; equal to 

about 69 quarts wine-measure. This milk was all 
of rich quality, and made excellent butler. 

George Patterson, Esq., of Maryland, an observ- 
ing and scientific breeder, who owns decidedly the 
largest and finest herd of pure Devons in Amer- 
ica, some 60 or 70 in number, remarked to me, 
that his cows were belter milkers, and yielded 
more butter on the average, than any others he 
ever kept. His stock is descended from some of 
the best animals of Mr. Bloomfield, in England, 
the principal breeder of the superior herd of the 
Earl of Leicester, on the Holkham estate. Mr. B. 
once publicly challenged all England to milk 20 
cows of any breed against his herd. The chal- 
lenge was not accepted. This is no proof, howev- 
er, that his cows could not be beaten, which they 
undoubtedly could, as the Short-Horns are ac^ 
knowledged, out-and-out the best milkers in Eng- 
land. 

Count De Oourcv states, that Mr. Bloomfield's 
cows averaged each 4 pounds of butter per week, 
the year round, which is equal to 208 pounds a 
year; a large yield. The Count also mentions, 
that another tenant of the Earl of Leicester prefers 
Devon to Ayrshire cows. They yielded hirn more 
milk and butter. I merely state this last fact as 
written, meaning no disparagement to the Ayr- 
shires, believing them valuable milkers. 

Added to all this, the Devon cow has in Eng- 
land long held a distinguished place as a dairy an- 
imal of high order, by the best farmers, and main- 
tains a rank in many localities, second to none 
others whatever. 

In conclusion, I give you a letter of William 
Garbutt, a man of facts, and of close observation, 
who obtained his fine Devon cattle many years 
since from the herd of the late Hon. Rufus Kinz 
of Long Island, sent him direct, by the late Earl 
of Leicester, then Mr. Coke 

Wheatland, Nov, 6, 1843. 
L. F. Allen, Esq., — My Dear Sir: I fear that 
I can not give you the information wished for, so 
particularly as you desire, in relation to the Devon 
cattle. Owing to the hardness and dryness of my 
home-farm, I found it very inconvenient to raise 
stock to any amount, and in 1835 I purchased and 
stocked the Sheldon farm ; since then I have ]4aid 
very little attention to neat stock. I have, hy ex- 
perience, become sufficiently satisfied relative to 
the value of the Devons for agricultural purposes^ 
as adapted to this section, say western New York 
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bttt have not been sufficiently exact, as to give in 
quarts nnd pounds ibe results of their milk and 
butter products. 

I can repeat what I have frequently stated, and 
know to be true, that the Devons, as a breed of 
neat-cattle, on the whole, are not excelled by any, 
for labor, beef, or dairy, in quantity ^ or quality, m 
proportion to the food ihey consume. 

They cross well with our native cattle ; better 
than any other of the imported animals, and 
wherever the cross has been tried has almost in- 
variably produced good siock. I have been in 
possession of them nearly twenty years, and have 
raised many valuable animals, ancl with but very 
few exceptions, it is rare to find a poor animal of 
the breed, that has had any chance at keeping. 
I always fed uniformly well, but never extrava- 
gantly, in order to produce a great size. One 
cow suckled two calves four months; the calves 
were then fed with roots or mill-feed, and straw, 
until spring, so as not to lose flesh, but not to imr 
prove in condition. Straw and roots have qjeneral- 
ly been my winter forage, and clover their summer 
pasture. 

The oxen are sufficiently large for labor, and 
will weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs., grass fed. 
They are very active, docile, and easily made trac- 
table; are remarkably good travellers, hardy, and 
easily kept. The cows will weis:h from 600 to 
800 pounds, grass fed, and give a fair quantity of 
very rich milk. Their beef is excellent, being 
very fine, and well mixed with fat and lean, sur- 
passing any other breed in that respect. They 
iktten quick, and always prove well when slaugh- 
tered. 

The bulls, generally, are smaller than the oxen, 
and inferior in beauty, but the proof of a good sire 
is the value of his stock ; and there are no other 
cattle which will so generally give the color, 
sprig-htliness, and general features of the breed to 
their offspring, like the Devon bulls. 

Mr. J. A. Frost of Rochester, who perhaps has 
bought and slausfhtered for the past 20 years, 
more cattle than any other man in western New 
York, gives it as his opinion, that the Devons are 
the most valuable cattle in this country for beef. 
I am glad to learn that you have resolved to let 
the public know their true value ; but you must 
be careful not fo over-rate them, or it will produce 
a reaction. When we state facts relative to any 
pariicular variety of stock, we should mention the 
poor, and the middling, as well as the good ones, 
for extraordinary animals are rare in all breeds. 
One very valuable trait in the Devons, is their 
general uniformity. There is one striking fact 
which is well known in this section ; that wherev- 
er there are any Devons to be found, the eastern 
buyers are certain to pick them up as soon as the 
owners will part with them. 

Yours most sincerely, 

WriuAM GARBtnr. 
From all this evidence, it will be seen that the 
Devons are distinguished as a highly valuable 
race of cattle; that on light and medium soils, 
where laboring oxen are required, and an active, 
hardy, and deejhcolored animal is preferred, they 
are superior to any other breed known. Let me 



be distinctly understood. I pretend not to place 
them in competition with the noble and unriii^led 
Short-Horns, as best adapted to the richer soils, 
and more luxuriant pastures of the United States; 
but aside from these, and even there too, they are 
every way a most desirable and beautiful class of an* 
imals. I have seen the Devon crossed with vari- 
ous other breeds; but (he most beautiful and lux* 
uriant admixture is that with the Short-Horn. 
This is the only alliance of the latter, with an- 
other breed, where the exaltation of the one did 
not seem a degradation of the other. The cross 
is remarkably rich, blending the fine points of both 
in perfect harmony. In a visit made a year or 
two since to John A. King, Esq., of Jamaica, Long 
Island, who inherited the Devons left by his father, 
the late Hon. Kufus King, I saw a beautiful white 
cow, with all the characteristics in shape, and proof, 
even to the clear upiunied horn of the Devon, 
whose sire was a iShori-Horn bull. Her dam was 
one of Mr. K.'s Devon cows. He stated to me 
that of all cows which he ever kept, none in their 
good qualities, ever equalled the Devons, and their 
descendants from a Short-Horn cross. 

Lemuel Hurlburt, Esq., of Winchester, Ct., who 
has kept the Devons since 1821 , which he obtain- 
ed of the late Mr. Patterson of Baltimore, asserts 
that the crosses of his bulls with the native cows 
of his neighborhood, have added greatly to their 
value ; and his long experience has satisfied him 
of their great excellence. 

Within my oivn knowledge, not more than half 
a dozen importations of Devons have been made 
into the United Slates by different individuals. In 
1817, Messrs. Patterson & Caton of Baltimore, re- 
ceived several choice cows, and bulls, from Mr. 
Coke's herd. Shortly after that time, Mr. Coke 
also sent to Mr. King of Long Island, a bull and 
several cows. 

In 1 825, Mr. Henry Thompson, a merchant of Bal- 
timore, imported a bull and two cows, very choice 
animals, bred by Mr. Childs of Bewdley, in Devon- 
shire. Some of the descendants of this stock were 
afterward owned and bred by George Patterson, 
Esq. 

In 1830, Mr. Francis Rotch of Butternuts, Otsego 
Co., N. Y., imported two Devon heifers from 
England, which are now in that neighborhood. In 
the same year, a Mr. Vernon imported into Genesee 
county, in this state, a bull and two heifers, bred 
hy Messrs. Davy of North Molton, Devonshire. 
The heifers, unfortunately, both died about a year 
afler their arrival, with the foot-ail, and their only 
descendant is a heifer, now two years old, which, 
together with the bull, are owned in that county. 

Other importations may have been made, but 
they are beyond my knowledge; and although 
this valuable stock is well known and highly ap- 
preciated in their native country, where choice an^ 
imals for breed are now sold at prices ranging from 
30 to 100 guineas, ($150 to $500,) the Ameri- 
cans have been slow to estimate their worth. So 
high a character have the Devons achieved in 
England, that at the great shows of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, they are allowed a distinct 
class by themselves, where they take rank side-by- 
side with the other favorite and most celebrated 
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breeds. What higher merit can be awarded them ? 
Costly likenesses of many prize Devons have been 
taken by the first cattle-painters, which are insert- 
ed with great trath and spirit on steel plates, in 
the London Farmers' Magazine. The liberal and 
enterprising breeders of our country have usually 
preferred the more imposing Short-Horns, which 
haTe almost entirely engrossed their attention, to 
the exclusion of all others. With myself, although 
for many years a breeder, and an unwavering ad- 
Tocate of the Short-Horns, of which I have a con- 
siderable herd, yet I have long been an admirer, 
and by a close observation fur many years past, am 
convinced of the positive value of the Devons in 
eztensive sections and localities of the United 
States, and particularly in the lisht pasturage re- 
gions of the South. I have acquired a promiiiing 
embryo-herd from the best materials in the coun- 
try, and am determined to dissetuioace, so far as 
lies in my power, this^valiw^blc race into those 
sections, where the Short-Horns, for any reason, 
are not preferred. Of the merits and true charac- 
ter of tnese animals, but a small portion of our 
cattle breeders are aware ; only now and then an 
individual really knowinnr what a true Devon is. 
They are, however, rapidly growing in public fa- 
vor, and probably but few years will elapse before 
they will become widely distributed over the laud. 

L. F. Allen. 
Black Rock, Erie Co., N, Y. 



ORIGIN OF CFnSSS 

I SEE in your paper a subject under discussion, 
which has occnpieu a place in most agricultural 
journals in years past, viz: the origin of Chess. 
It is not new to see the subiect in competent hands 
either ; for gentlemen on both sides have evinced 
extensive observation, and a good degree of scien- 
tific research. The facts which have come under 
my own observation, are rather of a negative char- 
acter, and can only be classed with that kind of 
evidence called circumstantial ; but this, poor as 
it is, may lead to conviction, if there is enough of 
it. 

If chess is the original of wheat, or oats, or both, 
as Mr. R. L. Allen would have us believe, or the 
offspring of either, or both, is it not a little singu- 
lar, that not enough, of the article grows in the 
state of Maine to cause one to hear it mentioned 
once a year ? I have been a grower of wheat and 
oats for more than twenty years, and never saw 
it on my farm but once. I think I might seek it 
in the whole county of Somerset without finding 
half a pint. Is it hecause we sow spring grain ? 
Oats is a spring grain in Wisconsin as well as 
here. Why should I never have seen or heard of 
it in oats in forty years, all which time I have 
been conversant with that crop? I can scarcely 
believe it is for want of observation, because I have 
been closely investigating a popular error, or what 
I think such, if this be not one, viz : the change 
of barley to oats. The belief in this metamorpho- 
sis, is about as prevalent in the east, as the other 
is said to be in the west. Still it is easier to talk 
about it, and tell what our friends say about ii, 
than to see it* 



I have often been told, ''if my barley is fed off, 
the stalks will produce oats." For nearly every 
year of the last ten, I have had oats and barlev 
adjoining my sheep-pastures, as I have been al- 
ternately cultivating my pastures with white and 
green crops. The lambs will every year get 
through the fence and crop some of the grain ; and 
I have be<?n on the lookout for oats on my barley- 
stocks, but have never s»cn them. 

" For optics nice it needs, I ween, 
To see such things as can't be seen." 

But do T not see many heads of oats where the 
crop has been fed ? Yes, certainlv, and for the 
plain reason, that oats, when fed odf at nine or ten 
inches high, filler amazingly, and my barley will 
not, under like circumstances, head at all. I nev- 
er have, with all my care of sinking my barley in 
strona: brine, wholly divested it of oats. Hence 
the deceptive appearance. 

A few years since we had repeated statements 
in one of our agricultural papers, of potatoes (small 
ones I presume) ori^nating on a stem of the 
common gfilliflower. Whether this potato proved 
a valuable variety, I have never learned; but 
there are several persons in a neighboring town as 
confident they saw this phenomenon, as was Cot- 
ton Mather, that witchcraft exi.^ted in Salem. 

I do not write to explain or deny any fact stated 
by Mr. Allen ; for I do not gather certainly, that 
he saw either of the samples stated, except the 
oats in Wisconsin, and I would put it to tne in- 
genuous candor of that gentleman to say, if it was 
as he thinks, if it does not prove a little too much ? 

James Bates. 

Norridgwock, Me., 22d Nov., 1843. 



CULTURE OF COFFEE. 

I HAO almost forgotten the promise I made du- 
ring our pleasant intercourse at my residence Jaat 
summer, to give for the Agriculturist a short ao* 
count of the cultivation of coffee and other,products 
in the northern sections of South America, and 
the province, or rather state of Venezuela. At 
the time I traversed that country, I did not feel 
that deep interest in things pertaining to the cul- 
tivation of the soil, which would induce minute 
observation of all that related to the products of 
the country. My observations were more of a 
general nature, and were directed to the cultiva- 
tion of cofiee, cocoa, and indigo, as subjects of in- 
terest to a traveller, and connected intimately with 
foreign commerce. 

The luxuriance of vegetation in those valleys, 
which lie between the various branches of that 
great range of mountains which passes through 
the South American continent, far surpasses* all 
that we meet with in this country. The valleys 
of Caraccas and Aragua, consist of a deep, ricn, 
black loam, equal in fertility to the most produc- 
tive portions of the Mississippi or its tributaries. 
Throughout these, and on the sides of the adjacent 
mountains, are the coffee plantations, scattered 
here and there, small cultivated spots in the im- 
mense tract of neglected and uncleared waste. I 
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shalJ not sooq forget my first impressions of a cof- 
lee-estate, as I caught sight of it in the distance, 
or when actually within its precincts. 

We were on Las Vueltas or the back of the 
mountain, and descending^ by a gently sloping zig- 
zag mule-path, shaded by lofty forest- trees on our 
left, and on our right a steep precipice. Far be- 
low this lay the city of Caraccas as on a map. its 
spires glittering in the sun, and its surrounding 
estates stretching many miles along the beautiful 
and cultivated valley. On the winding road to the 
city, were many hundred mules with their burdens, 
carefully picking iheir way down the steep sides 
uf the mountains. In the distance was seen the 
Silla of Caraccas, 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, while all along the valley, the verdure 
and harvest hues were truly gorgeous. The su- 
gar-cane, the changeable tints of the waving bar- 
lev, the green maize, the orange groves, and above 
ail, the distant beauty of the cofiec plantations, 
contributed to heighten the effect of a scene to me 
exceedingly attractive, and one well worthy the 
pencil of a master hand. Many other things con- 
spired to make my first distant view of a coffee 
plantation with its accompanying scenery, very 
mteresting, yet a close inspection was needed to 
appreciate its beauty. 

Just before entering the city of Caraccas, we 
passed a large and imposing entrance, with a pa- 
triotic inscription overhead. Finding it to be a 
coffee estate, we dismounted from our mules, and 
rambled through it. Imagine an extensive grove 
of trees, the branches of which, commencing about 
£fiy feet from the ground, formed a large, compact, 
umbrella-like head, with dark-green, thick, glossy 
leaves, similar to those of the Cape Jessamine, and 
covered with brilliant scarlet flowers the size of 
the hand. These trees called the bucaris, are 
planted about thirty feet apart, their leafy heads 
forming a dense canopy impervious to the rays of 
the sun. The coffee-tree is planted under these 
about ten feet apart, in straisrht rows. At two 
feet from the ground the branches radiate horizon- 
tally from the main stem, which is allowed to rise 
to the height of 8 or 9 feet where its growth is 
stopped by splitting the top. and placing wedges 
in it, the fruit being better and more abundant 
where the growth of the tree is thus retarded. 
The tree was now in its full bloom and ripeness, 
exhibiting conical forms of about six feet in diame- 
ter, with leaves of a glossy green, acuminate, and 
slightly indented. The fruit grew from the bark 
about the size and shape of a cranberry. The 
branches were loaded, like the arms of an oriental 
beauty, with beads of every tint. Some with 
the beautiful white flower, similar to our white 

i'es»Bimine, in continuous clusters on the top of the 
lorizontal branches ; others with the fruit of every 
shade, from the palest green to emerald, then the 
rose, the crimson, and last of all a chocolate-brown 
the sign of maturity. When to the refreshing 
shade and stately appearance of the bucaris, and 
the graceful foliage oi the coffee-tree, is added the 
exceeding fragrance of the coffee-flower, frequent- 
ly perfuming the air for half a mile or more, 
tne thick velvety turf beneath them, studded with 
flowers of the most gorgeous colors, and adorned 



with little rivulets, deemed necessary to convey 
moisture to the roots of the plants, nothing can he 
more beautiful. As I rambled through the rows 
of coffee-trees entirely protected from the sun, with 
the velvety turf beneath my feet, and birds of the 
most brilliant plumage singing sweetly over my 
head, I thought that no crop or plantation what- 
ever could possibly compare with it in beauty, and 
that if the cultivation of the soil here on Long Is- 
land was attended with such pleasures, mercantile 
life would find but few votaries. Nowhere else, 
however, but in this valley and thatof Aragua,did 
I see the plantations shaded by that beautiful tree, 
the bucaris. It requires too long a period to ob- 
tain the tree of aufEcient size for shade. Through- 
out the West Indies, in Porto J^ico, Hayti, Jamai- 
ca, and Cuba, I observed that they generally plant- 
ed the banana or plantain on the sunny side of the 
coffee-tree, to mitigate the heat of the sun by its 
glossv, pea-green leaves of 6 to 8 feet in length. 

When the berry becomes of a chocolate-brown 
and is quite ripe, it is picked by women or young 
persons. It is then carried to a platform which 
covers sometimes an area of several acres, and is 
made of plaster and lime, very hard and dry. The 
berries are then spread out in the sun to dry. Af- 
ter being thus dried, they are placed in a mill sim- 
ilar to a cider-mill, where a heavy wheel passes 
over them and takes off the husk ; it is then clean- 
ed by a common fan, and placed in* bags for expor- 
tation. 

The cultivation is simple, and I see no reasoa 
why it could not be advantageously introduced in 
our southern states. It flourishes well on the Ja- 
maica mountains, at a height above the sea, where 
the climite is quite as cold as South Carolina. 
Georgia, or Louisiana. The labor is very light. 
The tree when once planted will bear thirty, and 
sometimes fifty years, with scarcely any attention. 
The preparation for market is very simple, and 
can be performed by children. It would be equal- 
ly profitable with cotton, and I think far inore so 
tnan either rice or sugar, without the sacrifice of 
health attending the cultivation of the former, or 
the terrible usiu? up of flesh and muscle demanded 
by the latter. The only point to be ascertained is, 
whether it will bear the climate of our soathem 
states; if so, there can be little doubt that for pro- 
ductiveness and facility of culture, it will be pre* 
ferable to any other southern crop. I ho{>e some 
of the southern readers of the Agriculturist may 
be induced to give the coffee-tree a trial, and re- 
port the result. It would be a very ^raluable ad*, 
dition to our agricultural productions for home con- 
sumption, and as an article of export ; the demand 
abroad is almost unlimited. 

There are many articles of foreign produce 
which can without doubt be profitably cultivated 
in this country. We have every variety of soil 
and climate, and there is no reason whj we should 
resort to other countries to obtain articles for the 
cultivation of which nature has provided us with- 
abundant resources. The Agriculturist in striking 
out a new path for itself, and in which it has met 
with unusual success, has given this subject, I am^ 
aware, much attention, and manv able articles 
have recently appeared on the cultivation in thii 
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country of madder, sumach, indigo, ice. I hope 
the eobject may not be giveo up, but that every 
possible effort will be made to iocreaae vur agn- 
eoliural wealtli by the eocoDr^emeDt and intro- 
ductioa of uew products. 

S. B. Pjibsoks. 
Commercial Gardtn and Nitrteru, 
Fluthing, L. I., Umo. 23, 1843. 



AVIARY, OR FOWL.HOUSE. 
Agreeably Io your request, I send you herewith 
a view of my fowi-hoose. Tha accompany ing 
plan and reference reader a particular descriptiou 
unnecessary. The north, east, and west aides of 
ibe house are of brick ; the floors are of cement to 
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Ground Plan.— (Fig. 3.) Section through rf.— (Fig. 4.) 

a, b. Apertures fur admitting fowls, with slides Tor closins ; c, place for feeding ; d, roostJDg-room ; t, layiag. 
room, witli secluded aests ; /, bin for feed ) g, pasFa^. Scale 16 feet to an inch. 

bare dmitie the day a dry, light, and warm apart- 
ment in eAi and stormy weather. The room 
marked e is desi«ied for this purpose ; it is light* 
•d iit front and above by sasbes, one ^f which, in 
Aonl, is hung with hinge« for the entrance. If 
■ecessary, a Teolilator roay be added to the roof, or 
ft window in each ecd. H. 

Astoria, Decemitr 6th, 1843, 

We hare personally examined the Fowl-House 
■□d think it the moat com> 



plele one we ever uw. 



er, i 

ting hemp-seed. In the nuiuber for August, I 

Eromised, if any improvement in cultivating 
emp-secd should be made. I would commum- 
uate it for publication, in the American Agricul- 
turist From information derived from several 
I intelligent hemp-growers, ci^curring with my 
I own experience, I am convinced, that a greater 
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quantity of hemp-seed may be produced from an 
equal quantity of ground , all other circumstances 
beinff equal, by suflfering only one stalk to grow 
in a hill, than any number above one. Assuming 
that only one stalk should be left in a hill, I would 
reconunend the following mode of cultivation. 

The ground, intended for hemp-seed, should be 
highly manured. This should be applied late in 
the fall, and plowed under by a good plow, turn- 
ing up the sod to the depth of at least six inches, 
and it should be suffered to lie rough till spring, 
allowing no stock to run on it. The winter freez- 
ing will completely pulverise the soil, a point of 
much importance in the cultivation of hemp-seed. 
The ground should again be plowed in the spring, 
about the latter part of March, or early in April 
(in our latitude). But care should be taken not 
to do this, until the soil is sufficiently dry to pul- 
verise completely. A light harrow should tnea 
be run oyer it to level the ground slightly, and it 
should be chequered off immediately, three feet 
each way, with a light one-horse plow, and plant- 
ed by dropping fifteen or twenty seeds at the 
crossing of each furrow, somewhat scattering 
them, and covering with a hoe one or two inches 
in depth. It is proper to remark here, that hemp- 
seed ground should be kept as light as possible ; 
and hence it should be trod as little by norses in 
plowing, harrowing, etc., as may be, and never 
when the soil is so saturated with water, as to 
cause the particles to adhere, in the form of 
mortar. 

Early sowed hemp-seed generally succeeds 
best ; and as hemp is a hardy plant, standing se- 
vere white frosts without injury, it may be plant- 
ed as early in the spring as the season will admit 
of, the ground being prepared as above directed, 
fn our climate hemp will appear above ground 
m about a week after planting, and when eight 
or ten days old, a light harrow should be run 
over the hemp, drawn by a single horse, walking 
in the space between the rows, so as not to tread 
on the young shoots. The harrow, by running 
over the hemp may destroy a few of the plants, 
but there will remam, uninjured, more than will 
be necessary to leave, and those left will be great- 
ly benefited by the harrow loosening the soil 
among the plants. My practice is then to harrow 
immediately, in the same way, in the opposite di- 
rection. This, however, should only be done, 
when the first harrowing shall have left more 
than enough plants, and when there is just rea- 
son to believe the second harrowing will leave at 
least four or five plants in each hill. If the hemp- 
seed shall have come up well, it will readily ad- 
mit of this second harrowing, without danger of 
too much reducing the number of plants in a hill. 
The two harrowings, if performed when the soil 
is not too wet, will leave the ground in fine con- 
dilion« and perfectly free from weeds. Before this 
operation is performed, if any of the hills are 
found without hemp, in consequence of the cut- 
worm, or other insects destroying it, they should 
be replanted. The plants left after the harrow- 
ing, will grow off with surprising rapidity, and 
will get far ahead of the weeds, which will 
thereafter make their appearance* The hemp 



should now be thinned out by hand, so as to 
leave not more than five stalks in a hill, and 
these not crowded together. When the hemp 
shall have attained the height of ten or twelve 
inches, it should be worked over with a light one- 
horse plow, or cultivator, narrow enough to pass 
between the rows, without endangering the hemp. 
If the ground is not very clear of weeds, and very 
lighty It will require to be worked over again 
when the hemp is between two and three feet 
high ; and if the hills shall have become any 
way foul with grass or weeds, they should be 
worked over with the hoe. It is generally best 
to perform this operation immediately after the 
first plowing. But if the hill is then clear of 
weeds, etc., it may be postponed till the second 
plowing. After tne second plowing as above, 
the hemp should be again thinned, so as to leave 
not more than three stalks in a hill. In general 
nothing more will be necessary till the hemp gets 
into blossom: but if the ground is very foul, 
more work may be necessary. Great care should 
be taken to keep seed-hemp perfectly clear of 
weeds, until it shall have attained such a growth 
as to shade the ground completely. Weeds that 
shall thereafter grow will be so puny as to do no 
harm. If some scattering ones shall have b^en 
left when worked over by the hoe, and are likely 
to attain such a size as to injure the hemp, they 
should be carefully cut out I use the common 
hemp-hook for this purpose. In working hemp- 
seed with the hoe, only a little earth should be 
put about hemp plants. 

It is necessarj" that the female hemp should be 
impregnated by the pollen of the male stalks, to 
enable it to produce good seed. But if there are 
hemp-fields in the vicinity of the seed-hemp, 
pollen, in abundance, will be furnished by them. 
If there are none, then I would recommend, that 
one week after the hemp planted for seed begins 
to blossom, all the male stalks, which can be 
distinguished as such, should be cut down, in or- 
der to give more room and air for the residue. 
The male hemp, which thereafter blooms, should 
be suffered to remain until it shall have shed its 
pollen, when it also should be cut ; and at the 
same time, the most unthrifty female plants, 
where more than one shall be found in a hilT, 
should also be cut down. After this last and 
complete thinning shall have been eflected, there 
will be left only one stalk in a hill : that is, one 
plant for each square yard, or 4,840 per acre, if 
none be missing. It sometimes happens, though 
rarely, that all three of the platits left, at the 
second thinning, will be of the male species. 
Supposing there shall be forty such hills per acre, 
there will be left 4,800 seed-bearing plants, if no 
untoward circumstance shall have destroyed part 
of the others. If the ground be very rich, the 
cultivation complete, the thinning out accom- 
plished in due time, and the season very favor- 
able, each stsJk will yield, upon an average, one 
pint of seed, and consequently, under very favor- 
able circumstances, there may be a yield of 600 
gallons, or 75 bushels per acre. This great yield 
can only be expected where everything turns out 
to the very best advantage ; but» as many con« 
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tmgencies may concur in reducing the crop, it 
wiH rarely happen (hat more than fifty bushels 
will be realized, even in the most favorable sea- 
sons. But as the seasons for rearing hemp-seed 
are variable and uncertain, it would not be safe 
to calculate upon more than 30 bushels as an av- 
erage for five or ten years in succession. When 
hemp is planted and thinned out, as herein di- 
rected, the single stalk left in a hill branches out, 
and grows to a great size. It is very important 
that the thinning process should take place at as 
early a period as possible, consistently with the 
directions given above, in order to afford the seed 
plants sufficient space for branching, while they 
are yet in a vigorous and growing state. If this 
is not done in due season, there will be a consid- 
erable diminution in the product. 

Hemp intended for seed should be cut soon af- 
ter the leaves besin to turn yellow. At this pe- 
riod there will be much seed that has not yet 
become ripe, but more will be lost by the shatter- 
ing out of the seeds already ripe, by birds, wind, 
etc., than will be gained by the ripening of oth- 
ers. In cutting, the stalks should be agitated as 
little as possible, as hemp-seed shatters out very 
easily. The mode of sowing and thrashing out 
the seed has been fully explained in my essay on 
the cultivation of hemp. A. Seatty. 

Prospect Hill, Ky,, Nov. 1843. 



CULTURE OF PINDARS. 

Fboh the experiments I have made in cultiva- 
ting the pindar or ground-pea, I think you would 
do well to call the attention of your southern 
readers to that subject. I planted, the 18th Feb- 
ruary last, three acres in pindars, in rows five 
feet apart, the peas about twelve inches apart, in 
a common small furrow made with a bull- tongue 
plow, on perfectly level ground, having first bro- 
ken up and harrowed it well. The weather af- 
terward in March was very cold, wet, and unfa- 
vorable, and killed many of the peas which had 
sprouted, so that I had a very poor stand ; they, 
however, grew finely, and interlocked across the 
rows, and covered the ground pretty well. On 
the 27th October, I began digging (for fear of 
frost) by loosening the ground a little round the 
Jbunch with an iron fork with three prongs, each 
above thirteen inches long, and then pitch tiie 
fork under the top root and pry it up ; a hand 
follows and lifts up the bunch, most of the peas 
adhering to it, and shakes the sand (dirt we have 
none) all off, and lays it out straight to cure like 
liay ; when sufficiently cured, tie up in bundles 
the proper size for a cutting-box, and stow away 
for winter food for horses, cows, &c., than which 
there can be nothing better or more nutritious. I 
cut a bundle of pindars, peas, tops, leaves, and 
roots, and then a bundle of rice witb the grain all 
on, and thus mix them together, to feed my work- 
horses, and milk-cows, and find them all doing 
better than on any food I have ever tried here. 
The pindars that are torn from the vine are part- 
Ijr left on the top of the ground, and can easily be 
picked up after a rain ; I then lum the hogs in and 
they gather the balance, and fatten as finely on 



them as on com. Our poorest land will yield 
fittv to eighty bushels of the peas, and over a ton 
of hay per acre, and, altogether, I regard it as 
one of the finest crops the southern larmer can 
raise. If we could afford to give an entire crop 
to the land, I am persuaded it would be auite as 
^ood as a crop of your best red clover to fertilize 
it. There has been a mistaken policy pursued, 
almost universally, in cultivating the pindar, by 
covering over the top with earth when they be- 
gin to bloom ; this is not only unnecessary, but 
positively iniurious, although the top, or vine, 
grows straight up at first, yet when it is time to 
seed, the small fibres on the end of which the 
pea grows arise, the vine inclines to the ground 
until it finds a proper location, and then extends 
its branches two, three, or four feet in length in 
every direction, touching the earth. The only 
cultivation requisite, is to keep the ground loose 
and clear of weeds and grass, and as level as pos* 
sible, so that the fibres on which the pea grows 
can penetrate the groimd easily. I intend, next 
year, to plant pindars in hills, or, rather, in checks, 
two feet apart each way, which will cause them 
to grow in upright bunches, yielding more hay, 
and will be easier dug, and, I think, will proba- 
bly yield as many peas. 

For the last three weeks I have kept sixty sbeep 
on five acres of sweet potatoes. Tney have eat- 
en all the leaves and most of the vines, and have 
evidently improved very much. This does not 
hurt the potatoes, and the land gets all the bene- 
fit of the manure. 

We had our first white frost on the 28th Octo- 
ber, but so very light as to hurt nothing : since 
which we have had no more, and probably will 
not before next full moon, 6th December. Last year 
our first frost was the 18th November, and very 
severe ; in 1841, the same as this year. Last 
spring we had frost as late as 29th March. We 
do not generally have frost after the 10th Febru- 
ary. We have had an unusual quantity of rain 
the past summer and fall, which injured our little 
crops here very much, particularly sweet potatoes 
on very level land. 

The grape is about receiving that attention it 
so justly merits here, from a neighbor of mine 
who possesses the proper degree of energy, indus- 
try, and practical knowledge, (having spent his 
youthful days in the Rhenish vineyanls,) to suc- 
ceed with anything he attempts. He came here 
and settled m the woods last February, and 
has already ate grapes of his own raising ; be- 
sides, he is a farmer in every other respect, and 
his improvements already, are well calculated to 
put us all to the blush. I trust his example 
will have a good effect on the whole neighbor- 
hood ; we have needed such stimulus here bad 
enough. I have no doubt he has collected more 
manure, and made more compost for the benefit 
of his land, in the last nine months, than every 
man within nine miles of him has done in the 
last nine years. There are others, however, here, 
who are not neglecting entirely their agricultural 
interests. John J. M'Cauohan. 

Palmetto Farm, Mississippi City, 
24rth November, 1843. 
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MULES FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

The ^eat valae of mules, for agricultural and 
eoonomical purposes, has long beea known and 
generally acknowledged. By those who ha^e 
given them a thorough trial, their decided superi- 
ority to horses is universally conceded. Why 
then have they not been more generally intro- 
duced into the United States, whose citizens ace 
keen to perceive whatever is calculated to promote 
their own interest? We believe this neglect 
arises not from a deficiency of sagacity, but from 
an excess of pride. 

In his best estate, this despised hybrid has not 
the fijieness, symmetry* elegance, and command- 
ing action and appearance of the well-bred horse ; 
and in the New £ngland states, where they were 
first introduced to any extent, they were the off- 
spring of such worthless progenitors on both sides, 
that It was no wonder they never became general 
fiivorites. They were first bred almost exclusive- 
ly as an article of commerce. The market for 
tnem was found in the West India islands, where 
ajust taste or nice discrimiDaiion did not exist, 
and where they were estimated, as recruits for an 
army, only by tne number of ears. Diminutive, bad- 
ly-formed little brutes were imported for the sires, 
and the only quality considered essential to him, 
was the certainty of his perpetuating his deformi- 
ties whenever an opportimity offered. The mares 
used for this purpose, were such, generally, as were 
fit for nothing else. It would have been sin^lar, 
with such an exhibition of qualities, that their de- 
scendants should ever have been introduced as do- 
mestic favorites. They were tolerated only as an 
article of profit, and when the markets, first in the 
West Indies, and afterward in the southern states, 
were cut off, they were at once unceremooionsly 
struck from the list of northern stock. 

The breeding of mules, however, has been wise- 
ly taken up by our western and southern farmers ; 
and throughout the slave states especially, where 
the stock IS necessarily exposed to rougn usage, 
they are considered as an invaluable substitute for 
the horse. Much expense in the importation of 
Jacks, and discrimination in breeding, has been 
there applied, and the result is, that they have an 
admirable race of animals, every way suited to 
their wants. Occasionally, we have seen fine 
specimens in New England, New Jersey, and 
the southern part of New York, and by their own- 
ers they were universally held as much superior 
to horses of the same weight, for all purposes of 
utility. A passably good animal is seldom valued 
at less than $100, and sometimes as high as .$200 
and $250. A. De Russey, Esq., of New Jersey, 
showed me a pair of mule colts, bred from fine 
blood mares, for which he had been offered $200 
at weaning age, but he expected to get $200 each 
for them when fairly in harness. I have seen 
several other pairs at the north, for which $400 
had been repeatedly offered and refused. These 
facts show that wherever they are properly bred, 
properly trained, and properly looked after, their 
value is fully appreciated even in this region. 

It is from a desire to the more general introduc- 
tion of this valuable animal on the farms through- 



out our northern states, that I shall submit the 
followm^ brief summary of facts, in their favor. 
Not havmg much personal experience of their good 
(qualities, I must draw somewhat from the expe- 
rience of others. S. W. Pomeroy, Esq., of Massa- 
chusetts, wrote a prize essay on mules, in 1825,* 
which is altofirether the most comprehensive, yet 
condensed ana practical article on the subject, T 
have seen, and from this I shall take the liberty 
of making some extracts. 

There is no doubt, that the value of the mule, 
lik& every other animal, depends almost exclusive- 
ly on that of his sire and dam. No good foal can 
be relied on, except from choice parents. The best 
Jacks are supposed to have originated, where the 
perfection of horse-flesh has been found ; viz., in 
the dry, sandy region of Arabia. It is doubtless 
from this source, that the Jacks of Malta, among 
the most valuable ever brought to this country, 
have been derived ; while the best and most spir- 
ited race of the Spanish Jacks have probably nad 
a similar, though somewhat remoter orijp^n; 
having been introduced into that country from 
Morocco, by the Moors; these being direct de- 
scendants of the Arabian ass. Though not pos- 
sessing the larger size, they have more symmetry, 
spirit, endurance, and intelligence, than the slow- 
er and more unwieldy ass of other re^ons ; and it 
is from these races, and lar^e, well-ored, roomy 
mares, thai the best mules m this country have 
been produced. General Washington had a Mal- 
tese Jack sent him from Mareeilles, by La Fayette, 
in 1787, which produced for him a valuable race 
of mules ; and from him and a Spanish Jennet, a 
present from the king of Spain, he bred Compound, 
a famous stock-getter. t From these two Jacks, 
were bred some of the best mules the couniry at 
that time afforded. General Washington used his 
best coach- mares for this purpose, and his judg- 
ment in this practice Avas shown by the result. 
After his decease, eight of his mules sold for up- 
ward of $1,600. G. W. P. Custis, Esq., who in- 
herited some of this stock, says : " As to my opin- 
ion of the value of mules, I shall always appear 
extravagant. I have scarce a horae on my estate 
for agricultural purposes, nor would I accept of 
one as a gift. Mules live longer, and eat less ; 
and by their strength, patient endurance of slender 
pasturage, privation, and hardship, are better suit- 
ed to our slaves than any other animal could pos- . 
sibly be." This opinion is strongly corroborated 
by an official report of a highly intelligent agricul- 
tural committee in South Carolina, in 1824 ; which 
reported, that '* the annual expense of keeping a 
horse >vas equal to his value ; that a horse at four 
years old would not often bring more than his 
cost ; that two mules could be raised at less ex- 
pense than one horse ; is fit for service earlier, and 
if of sufficient sue, will perform as much labor ; 
and if attended to when firat put to work, his gait 
and habits may be formed to suit the owner.-* 

* Published in the American Farmer, Vol. VII. 

1 1 noticed in the stables of Dr. John A. Poole of New 
Brunswick, N. J., while on a risit to him last year, sev- 
eral Tery superior Jacks. Some were of the Spanish, 
some Maltese, and some aatire bred, and all szcellent of 
their kind. 
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Mr. Pomeroy, who " used them near Bostoa for 
30 years, and to such an extent as to have had 
more labor performed by them probably than any 
person in New England," says : — 

" I am convinced the small breed of mules will 
consume less in proportion to the labor they are 
capable of performing than the larger race, out I 
shall confine myself to the latter in my comparison, 
such as stand 14^ to 16 hands, and are capable of 
performing any work a horse is usually put to. 
From repeated ez|>eriments, I found tnat three 
mules of this description, which were constantly 
at work, consumed about the same quantity of 
hay, and only one fourth the provender which 
was given to two middling size coach-horses, only 
moderately worked. I am satisfied a larj^e sized 
mule will not consume more than three nfths to 
two thirds the food to keep him in good order, that 
will be necessary for a horse performing the same 
labor. The expenses of shoeing a mule the year 
round, does not exceed one third that of the horse, 
his hoofs being harder, more homy, and so slow 
in their growth, that shoes require no removal, 
and hold on till worn out; and the wear from the 
lightness of the animal is much less. 

** Mules have been lost by feeding on cut straw, 
and corn meal ; in no other instance have I known 
disease in them, except by inflammation of the in- 
testines, caused by the grossest exposure to cold 
and wet, and excessive drinking cold water, after 
severe labor, and while in a high state of perspira- 
tion. It is not improbable a farmer may work the 
same team of mules for 20 years without having 
a farrier's bill presented to him. 

"In my experience of 30 years, I have never 
found but one mule inclined to be vicious, and he 
might have been easily subdued while youn^. I 
have always found them truer pullers and quicker 
travellers, with a load, than horses. Their vision 
and hearing are much more accurate. I have used 
them in my family carriage, in a gig, and under 
the saddle ; and have never known one to start or 
^ run from any object or noise, a fault in the horse 
that continually causes the maiming and death of 
numerous human beings. The mule is more 
steady in his draught, and less likely to waste his 
strength than the horse, hence more suitable to 
work with oxen, and as he walks faster, will 
habi tuate them to a faster gait. In plowing among 
crops, his feet being small and following each 
other so much more in a line, he seldom treads 
down the ridges or crops. The facility of instruct- 
ing him to obey implicitly the voice of the driver 
is astonishing. The best plowed tillage land I 
ever saw, I have had performed by two mules 
tandem^ without lines or driver. The mule is ca- 
pable of enduring labor in a temperature of heat 
that would be destructive to a horse. Although 
a large mole will consume something over one 
half the food of a horse, yet the saving in shoeing, 
fanying, and insurance aieainst diseases and acci- 
dents, will amount to at least one half. In addi- 
tion, the owner may rely with tolerable certainty 
on the continuance of his mule capital for 30 years ; 
whereas the horse owner must, at the end of 15 
years, look to his crops, his acres, or a bank for 
the renewal of his. 



** The longevity of a mule is so proverbial, that 
a purchaser seldom inquires his age. Pliny men- 
tions one 80 years old ; and Dr. Rees, two m Eng- 
land that reached the age of 70. I saw one per- 
forming his labor in a cane^mill in the West Indiesy 
which the owner assured me was 40 years old. 
I have now a mare-mule 25 years old, tnat I have 
had in constant work for 21 years. She has oftea 
within a year taken a ton weight in a wagon to 
Boston, 5 miles, and manifests no diminution of 
her powers. A neighbor has one 28 years old, 
which he would not exchange for any horse in the 
country. One in Maryland, 35 years old, is now 
as capable of labor as at any former period." 

Mr. Hood of Maryland, in the American Farm- 
er, Vol. XII., estimates the annual expense of a 
horse for 12 months, at $44.00, and that of a mule 
at 122.00, just half price, and his working age at 
more than twice that of the horse, and that too 
after 30 years' experience in keeping both. 

A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot, asserts 
that *' Col. John E. Howard had a pair of mules 
that worked 30 years, after which they were sold 
to a carter in the city, and performed hard service 
for several years longer. Many mules 25 years 
old, and now in this country, peiform well. Many 
have been at hard work for 12 or 15 years, and 
would now sell for $100 each. They are not suIk 
ject to the colt's ailments, the glanders, heaves, 
yellow water, and colic, like horses ; and seldom 
are afflicted with spavin, ring-bones, or bots, and 
they will not founder.*' 

Mr. Skinner mentions riding with General Shel- 
by, of Kentucky, aAer a pair of his mules in hai^ 
ness, eight miles within the hour, without the use 
of whip. General Shelby says '* he has known 
mules to travel 10 miles within the hour in light 
harness, and has himself dnven a pair 40 miles in 
six hours, stopping an hour by the way." 

Mr. Nathaniel Hart, Jr., of Kentucky, informs 
me, that he purchased for John F. Preston, Esq., 
brother of Mr. Senator Preston of South Carolina, 
four match mules from Major Shelby of Lexington, 
for $1,000. They were of course very superior 
animals, and made elegant coach-horses. Mr. 
Preston has driven these mules 80 miles in a sin- 
gle day without injury ; and they proved a first- 
rate team for many years. 

Mr. Ellicott of the Patuxent Furnaces, says : 
" Out of about 100 mules at the works, we have 
not lost on an average one in two years. Bleeding 
at the mouth will cure them of nearly every dis- 
ease, and by being turned out on pasture, they 
will recover from iiQmost every accident. I do not 
recollect we have ever had a wind-broken one. 
They are scarcely ever defective in the hoof, and 
though kept shod, it is not as important as with 
the horse. Their skin is tougher than that of a 
horse, consequently, they are not as much worried 
by flies, nor do they suffer so much with the heat 
ot summer." 

To the foregoitig testimony I may add that of 
the late Judge Hinckley of Northampton, Massap 
chusetts ; a shrewd ana close observer through « 
long life, reaching to 84 years. He bred mules at 
an early day, and always kept a team of them for 
his &rm work, much preferring them to horses for 
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this porpose, after an experience of 50 years. He 
had a pair nearly 30 years old, which, ia light pas- 
turage in sammer, and with a moderate supply of 
hay and very little mia in winter, and no groom- 
ing, performed all the drudgery, though he kept 
his stable full of horses besides. They outlived 
several successive generations of horses, and though 
the latter were often sick and out of condition, the 
mules never were. This pair once took two of us 
in a fancy drive of some 40 miles, which they 
easiiv performed in half a day, although attached 
to a heavy, clumsy vehicle. One from the stock 
of Judge Hinckley, 45 years old, was sold for the 
same price paid for a lot of younff mules, he beinjg 
at that mature age, perfectly able to perform his 
full share of labor. 

For the caravans that pass over the almost in- 
accessible ranges which form the continuation of 
the Rocky mountains, and the extensive arid 
plains that lie between and west of them, on the 
route from Sante Fe to California, mules are the 
only beasts of burden used in these exhausting and 
penlous adventures. Thetr value may be estima- 
ted from the comparative prices oi mules and 
horses ; for while a good horse may be bought for 
$10 to $20, a good mule is worth f^50 to $75. 
My friend. Dr. J. H. Lyman, who recently passed 
through those regions, informs me that their cara- 
van left Santa Fe with about 150 mules, 15 or 20 
horses, al) beasts of burden, and two choice blood 
horses, belonging to an £nglish gentleman, which 
were led and treated with peculiar care. On the 
route, all the working-horses died from exhaustion 
and suffering ; the two bloods that had been so 
carefully attended, but just survived ; yet of the 
whole lot of mules, but 8 or 10 gave out. When 
thirst cx)mpelled them to resort for successive days 
to the saline waters, which are the only ones fur- 
nished by those dry and sterile plains, the horses 
were at once severely, and not unfrequeotly, Vital- 
ly affected; while the mules, though suffering 
greatly from the change, yet seldom were so much 
mjured as to require any remission of their labor. 

The mules sent to the Mexican possessions from 
oar western states, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, are considered of much more value 
than such as are bred from the native (usually 
wild) mares. The difference probably arises, in 
part, from the Mexicans using inferior jacks to 
those so highly improved of late years by our 
western citizens. 

Mare mules are estimated in those regions at 
one third more than horse mules. The reason 
assigned for this is, that after a day's journey of 
excessive fatigue, there is a large quantity of blood 
secreted in the bladder, which the female, owing 
to her larger passage, voids at once and without 
much apparent suffering, while the male does not 
get rid of it, frequently, till after an hour of con- 
siderable pain. The effect of this difference is 
seen in the loss of flesh and strength in the male 
to an extent far beyond that of the female. Dr. 
L. says the universal method of reducing refractory 
mules in the northern Mexican possessions, is for 
the person to grasp them firmly by the ears, 
while another whips them severely on the fore- 
legs and belly. He says a mule 36 years of age 



was as hardy, strong, enduiing, and performed as 
hard labor, as any one in the caravan. 

To sum up the advantages oC working mulea 
over horses, we shall have as advantage :— 

1. They are more easily, surely, and cheaply 
raised. 

2. They are kept, af>er commencing work, for 
about half the cost of keeping horses. 

3. They are not subject to many of the diseases 
of the horse, and to others, only in a mitigated de- 
gree, and even these are easily cured in the mule. 

4. They attain an age twice as great, and his 
average working age is probably three times that 
of the horse. 

Let us see what the annual saving would be by 
substituting mules for three fourths of the horses 
now used m the United States ; one fourth sup- 
posed to be required for the purposes of breed, 
fancy horses, &c., &c. 

In 1840, there were reported to be 4,335,669 
horses and mules in the Union, no discrimination 
having been made between them. Suppose the 
total number at the present time is 4,650,000, and 
that of these 650,000 are mules, we shall then 
have 3,000,000 horses, whose places may be equal- 
ly well supplied by the same number of mules. 
We have seen that Mr. Hood of Maryland esti- 
mates the expense of a working horse at $44 per 
annum, (not an over estimate for the iktlantic 
states,) while that of mules is $22. The differ- 
ence is $22, which it is proper to reduce to meet 
the much lower rate of keeping at the west. 
If we put the difference at $10, we shall find the 
saving in the keep, shoeing, farriery, &c., by sub- 
stituting mules for the 3,000,000 horses that can 
be dispensed with, will be $30,000,000 per ann»m. 
But this is not all. The working age of the horse 
will not exceed an average of eight years, while 
that of the mule is probably over 24. To the dif- 
ference of keep then, must be added the annual 
waste of the capital invested in the animal. A 
mule is more cheaply raised to working age than 
a horse, but allowing them to cost equally, we 
shall have the horse exhausting one eighth or three 
twenty-fourths of his capital annually for his decay^ 
when the mule is using up but one twenty-fourth ; 
and if we allow $48 as the first cost of both ani- 
mals, we shall find the horse wasting $6 annually 
for this item, while the mule deteriorates but $2^ 
making an additional item of $12,000,000 more; 
and an aggregate of $42,000,000 as the annual sa- 
ving to the United States by substituting good 
mules for three fourths of the horses now used in 
this country. When will our farmers have the 
good sense to make this change ? It may be fair- 
ly answered, when they shall prefer utility, and 
interest, and a just taste, to a diseased fancy; for 
though we admit the superiority in appearance of 
the race of horses over mules, we deny that a bad 
horse looks better or even as well as a good mule ; 
and with the same keep and attention, a good 
mule will outwork and outlook any horse of any 
breed. 

We shall not here go into the estimate of the 
value of oxen as compared either with horses or 
mules, but content ourselves with saying, that the 
strictest economy requires that a spirited, intelli* 
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gent, vigoroas, muscalar animal, like the pare 
north Devon, or Hereford, or native New England 
ox, ought to be substituted for both the mule and 
horse, wherever the latitude and labor will admit 
of their employment to advantage. 

R. L. Allen. 
Buffalo, December 13M, 1843. 

GRAMA, OR BUFFALOGRASS. 

This article is the first of a series which is 
promised ns by a friend of ours. Dr. Lyman of 
Massachusetts, who has recently returned from a 
three years' tour among the Rocky mountains, the 
iK>rthwest coast, California, parts of South Ameri- 
ca, and the Sandwich islands. They will be de- 
scriptive, mainly, of such products as may be in- 
troduced with advantage into our country. We 
wish the numerous intelligent travellers from the 
United States abroad, were more often in the habit 
cS chronicling their observations on the agricultu- 
ral products of foreign countries for the benefit of 
their countrymen. In consequence of its growing 
up so thick and fine, we think the buffalo-grass 
peculiarly adapted for lawns and ornamental 
grounds, in addition to its great value as a pasture 
isx sheep and other animals. 

I noticed page 234 of the last volume of your 
paper, an account of a grass seen on the western 

Erairies, by Captain Cook of the United States 
dragoons. The description he gives of it is en- 
tirely correct, with the exception of the name which 
he has given to it. He has accurately described 
a grass which is familiar to all who have visited 
a portion of that vast extent of country lying be- 
tween our western frontiers and the coast of Cali- 
fornia, but recognised as the " grama," to which 
Captain Cook applies the name of '' buffalo-grass." 
It is to be met with in any quantity only between 
the 96° west longitude, meridian of Greenwich, 
and the eastern edge of the Rocky mountains. 

The name of srrama was given to the grass of 
which Captain Cook has furnished a description, 
by the early Spaniards or new Mexicans. It is 
probably derived from the Latin grameriy and ap- 
plied by the first settlers of New Mexico to this 
grass, from the fact of its being the grass of grasses^ 
a vegetable containing, in a small compass, all of 
the most highly azotized principles subservient to 
animal assimilation. It is not found in as great 
abundance as some other grasses, such as the 
river-bottom grassy which, in appearance, is like 
the early green swamp grasft, but more tender and 
nutritious, and the leaves never serrated. The 
river-bottom grass is also, in appearance, similar 
to the rank prairie-grass, except in luxuriance, 
never exceeding twelve or eighteen inche-s in 
height ; whereas, the prairie-grass, about the west- 
em frontiers, grows to the height of three, and 
even four feet. Both of these grasses seem to af- 
fonl but few temptations to the grazing animal, 
and are only eaten by them when impelled by 
hanger or deficiency of other food, even in the 



spring, when young and fresh. Animals, however 
hungry and travel- worn, will take no notice of it, 
but search diligently and greedily for the grama 
or buffalo grasses, as soon as they discover their 
presence. The two latter grasses are seldom 
found in the same soil with the first, but occasion- 
ally I have seen them, and observed with interest 
animals picking out with care the scattering blades 
which they discover, shooting up among rich clos* 
ters of bottom-grass, which would seem sufiicient* 
ly tempting to a tired, hungry animal. 

Prairie and river-bottom grasses are onlv to be 
found in rich moist soil; whereas, both ouffalo 
and grama grasses are only met with in abun- 
dance and perfection in hard, dry, and gravelly 
soil, on side hills and the elevation of undulating 
prairies and valleys. In fact, huntera and trappers, 
and othera who roam over our great western wilds, 
think themselves fortunate in finding water, par- 
ticularly running streams, in the vicmity of these 
grasses ; for there they usually remain a few days 
to recruit their exhausted animals, and procure 
their supplies of wild meat, which, in the vicinity 
of these, never fells ; proving, satisfactorily, the 
vast superiority of these grasses over othera, the 
conduct of both domestic and wild graminivorous 
animals, influenced by their native instinct in the 
preference, vouching indubitably for this superi- 
ority. 

The principal source of nutrition in the '' buffa- 
lo" (?rama) grass, is correctly attributed bv Cap- 
tain Cook to reside in the seeds ; whereas, tnat of 
the true buffalo-grass exists in the whole plant. 
This latter grass ripens much later than the ffra- 
roa, and its seeds are retained in the plant far less 
tenaciously. In fact, they are held by so slight a 
grasp, that the plant is entirely divested of them, 
almost immediately upon ripening j whereas, the 
grama retains its seeds until winter. Even late 
in January, upon scraping away the snow, laying 
bare the grass for my animals to graze, I have 
found the grama bent flat upon the ground, but 
still reUtining many of the seeds, which I have 
shelled out with my fingers. 

I have met with the buffalo-grass in quantities, 
only between about the 96th degree of west longi- 
tude, and the eastern border of the Rocky moun- 
tains. I do not recollect ever to have seen any 
within the mountains during the twelve months 1 
was there, nor in a long ana circuitous journey to 
the shores of the Pacific. After leaving the west- 
ern frontier of the United States, the character of 
the country and soil is exceedingly fertile. The 
vast undulating prairies are very generally covered 
with the high, luxuriant prairie-grass, and along 
the bordere of many of the creeks, are found, in 
the greatest abundance, the wild pea, wild cherrv 
and plum-trees, affording food to endless flocks or 
wild turkeys and prairie-hens, the latter bird, but 
very little inferior in size to the domestic fowl. 
Approaching the vicinity of the 96th degree of 
longitude, the traveller finds himself on the ex- 
treme bordere of the " buffalo country." Here 
the character of the soil begins to change from 
the rich, moist loam, to hard, dry, gravelly land. 
Here terminates the prairie-grass, and in its place 
appears the buffalo-grass, so named, perhaps, from 
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the fact of the buflfalo Tery rarely being found east 
of it. Instead of rising in rank luxuriance like the 
prairie-grass, impeding the traveller in his march, 
It seldom is found elevated more than three inch- 
es, is thickly spread about, scarcely showing any 
bare spots of ground. In a word, where it is 
abundant, it forms a beautiful soft carpet, upon 
which the traveller treads with satisfaction and 
ease, and finds at night both himself and animals 
far less wearied than when plodding through the 
high grass in the early part of his journey. This 
grass sends up its leaves from n fasiculated bundle 
or union of its numerous delicate, spreading, fibrous 
roots at the very surface of the ground, which fa- 
siculus is about one quarter of an inch long, and 
from which is sent out, without the medium of 
any stalk, from eight to a dozen long, slender, ta- 

{>ering leaves, which are four or five inches in 
ength, but which rise to an elevation of about 
three inches only, and then gracefully bend over 
to the ground. About one inch from the ground 
the leaves commence curling in a lateral direction 
to the tips, which are curved in the form of a ring, 
nearly touching the ground. From the main root 
or fasiculus is sent up a short delicate seed-stalk. 

My reasons for asserting that Captain Cook is 
mistaken in his application of the term " buffalo" 
to the grama-grass, are, that I have been informed 
by very many trappers and New Mexicans of the 
names and distinctive characters of each, and that 
in no instance, have I ever heard, during the ex- 
perience of nearly two years, the name of buffalo' 
srasa applied to the gramoy but on the contrary. 
Have repeatedly had tnem pointed out to me by 
the above distinguishing names. By the Mexicans 
one is called ** la grama,*' and the other " la 
yerba de cibolo,*' (buffalo-grass.) 

The grama is very abundant in the western 
valleys of the Rocky mountains, and about the 
sources and main branches of the river Bravo del 
I^orte, and Colorado of the west, and at intervals 
in the intervening country between those rivers 
and the mountains of California, where it is also 
▼ery abundant. 

xhese grasses might be introduced into the 
United States with great advantage. The buffa- 
lo grass being well adapted to the fattening of ani- 
mals, and the grama for strengthening the horse, 
the ox, &c. J. H. LvMAN. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 

We are permitted by Mr. Wakeman, Secretary 
of the American Institute, to make the following 
extracts from an address delivered October last 
before this body, by J. E. Teschemacher, Esq., of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

In an address which I had the honor of deliver- 
ing before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
last year, I detailed a few experiments made by 
myself with the new manure from the coast of 
Peru, called guano, which is unquestionably the 
dang of sea-birds that has accumulated there in 
almost incredible masses, and which, owing to its 
nerer having been washed by rain, not only retains 



for ages its wonderful fertilizing power, but possi- 
biy possesses them in a concentrated state. 

I think this is a fit opportunity to give the re- 
sults of a continuation of some of these and other 
experiments, premising that every operation has 
been carried on bv my own hands. But I would 
previously remarR, that about four or five years 
ago, two cargoes of this manure were imported in- 
to England ; the following season this number was 
increased to six, and in twelve months, of 1842, and 
'43, this importation has increased to above 40,000 
tons, and that the sales in London alone since last 
January, have been from 250 to 500 tons weekly ; 
those in Liverpool probably exceeding this amount. 
I should be quite willing to rest my belief of its 
immense importance to agriculture on these facts 
alone, even if I had not my own experience to con- 
firm it, although I am aware that several experi- 
ments have been made which have failed. In all 
those which I have heard of, the failure could al- 
ways be traced to some error in its application ; 
some had applied too much, for it is extremely 
powerful, and had killed their plants— others ap- 
plied it in ground already highly manured, its ef- 
fects were of course scarcely visible; others had 
applied it on dry soil at a dry season, when of 
course there were no means of its reaching the 
roots in a proper slate. In Peru it is always ap- 
plied just previous to irrigation, for it never rains 
on that coast. 

On the 12th of May, this year, I sowed several 
hills of sweet-corn on a poor, exhausted, sandr 
soil, putting a tablespoonful of guano to each hill 
of 5 seeds, without any other manure. I feel sure 
that this quantity in sowing is two thirds too much, 
one teaspoonful would suffice, besides which it 
was not sufficiently stirred up with the soil, so 
that when the young tender sprouts first germina- 
ted, thev came at once into contact with this most 
powerful manure, and were considerably injured, 
turning yellow, and several dying away. Three 
or four, however, in each hill survived and soon 
began to grow, of a dark green color. For the first 
three weeks I did not observe much difference be- 
tween these and some adjacent hills in the same 
soil, which I had sown also without manure, for 
the purpose of comparison. When about one foot 
high, I stirred into each hill about three teaspoon- 
fuls more guano, and watered all freely as the 
weather was very dry. On the 11th of July the 
tassels appeared, which is about a fortnight earlier 
than usual. When fit for gathering for the table, 
f exhibited at the rooms of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, the largest produce of one seed. 
It had three principal stems, two of which had 
three heads each, and one two heads, in all eight 
heads, besides five suckers, each of which showed 
the silk. The weight of this plant, the roots being 
cut off, was S\ lbs. At the same time I exhibited 
the best produce of one seed out of the hills with- 
out guano or manure. One stalk showed one 
head, no sucker, and wei$rhed \\ lbs. It is well 
known^by cultivators of this corn, that under the 
usual cultivation it seldom averages two heads to 
a seed. In my address before mentioned, the 
view I took of the action of this manure, and 
which I beg leave to state that 1 deduced theoret- 
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icftUy, from a consideration of the analysis of its 
contents, was that it would be more raiuable in 
agricaltare than in horticulture, for that it was 

Srobable that it would diminish the size of the 
ower, but that it would certainly mcrease the 
produce of seed. I consider the above experiment 
with sweet-corn alone as considerably fortifying 
these views, and I will mention but one other of 
my numerous experiments ; it is purely a horti- 
cultural one, but it further supports the same the- 
ory, which is very important to agriculture. 

In February, 1842, 1 repotted two plants, an old 
woody one, and a youn^ cutting of heliotrope, 
which were in soil entirely exhausted, and in 
which they had been about 12 months. The ex- 
haustion of the soil was proved by the leaves turn- 
ing yellow and dropping off as fast as they appear- 
ed, as well as by the attenuated appearance of the 
shoots. On repotting, I merely added a teaspoon- 
ftd of guano to the same soil, and replaced the 

giants in the same pots. In three months they 
ad both shot out most luxuriant branches, with 
many clusters of flowers ; and on the older and 
more woody plant, each cluster produced a good 
crop of seed, which this plant seldom produces, 
even under good common cultivation. This seed 
and luxuriance may therefore be fairly attributed 
to the guano. In order to pursue this subject to 
its fiirthest limits, I considered it valuable to disr 
cover whether any of the ingredients, discovered 
by chemical analysis of this manure, had found 
tneir way permanently into the seed of the sweet- 
corn, with a view of ascertaining its importance in 
enllivation as an improver of the food either for 
cattle or man. I therefore forwarded a portion of 
the seed grown with guano to Mr. A. A. Hayes of 
Boxbury, to whose valuable discoveries and re- 
searches on this subject I have before alluded, and 
likewise to Dr. C. T. Jackson, who has also inter- 
ested himself much in these matters. 

Dr. Jackson I have not yet heard from, but the 
result of Mr. Hayes'« experiments on the corn I 
transmitted to him, is, that the phosphates in the 
guanoed com, are to those in the com without 
guano, as 6 to 4; in other words, the guanoed 
com contains 50 per cent, more phosphates than 
the other. Now according to the most recent 
physiological discoveries, it is agreed that without 
the phosphates, neither flesh nor blood can be 
formed, and therefore, that the value of food for 
cattle and man, is dependant on the quantity of 
phosphates it contains. 

The facts may therefore he stated as follows : 
In a poor soil, with guano at the expense of about 
93 per acre, a crop of Indian com may be raised 
at least double in quantity to that raised on well- 
manured land ; and this double quantity will con- 
tain 50 per cent, more of those ingredients, (phos- 
phates,) which are absolutely necessary to the 
formation of fle^ and blood, than the other. 

I myself have repeated Mr. Hayes's experiments 
with this corn, althousrh I have* not been able to 
senarate th^ ingredients in the seed, so as to make 
a aelicate and certain comparison with those of 
seeds grown without guano. Yet, according to 
the judgment of my eye, there is certainly an in- 
crease ia the phosphates of the seed with guano. 



If this fact can be fairly once ascertained with one 
ingredient, it may be fairly supposed to be the 
case with others ; and when the researches affect- 
ing agriculture, now being pursued by numerous 
able men of science, shall have attained a greater 
degree of precision and perfection, the importance 
of a knowledge of the ingredients contained in the 
various foods of cattle and man, will become quite 
manifest. 

One other consideration has suggested itself to 
me as worthy of notice. In cultivation, the choice 
of fine seeds has always been deemed of first-rate 
consequence. If the seed of this .first year's sow- 
ing with guano has really acquired any more val- 
uable properties than that cultivated without, it is 
at least probable, from what we already know 
practically of the laws of vegetation, that these 
properties may be increased with another year's 
similar treatnient; I have therefore preserved 
some of this guanoed com as seed for the succeed- 
ing year, when it will be again tried with the same 
manure. 

It is much to be regretted that an import duty 
of 20 per cent, ad valorem is levied on guana 
This has just been paid on a small quantity im- 
ported into Boston, a good portion of which has, 
by the liberality of Capt. John Percival of the U 
S. Navy, been distributed among the members of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society ; no doubt, 
however, that on proper representation being made 
at Washinsfton, an article of so much importance 
to agriculture, will be admitted free. 

I will merely add to these statements, that the 
quantity of guano I consider desirable for each hill 
of com of 5 seeds, is less than one ounce to be givea 
in two applications. One quarter on sowing must 
be well mixed with the soil, and three quarters 
stirred well into the hill when the plant is about 
a foot high, always endeavoring to effect this lat- 
ter operation just previous to rain. This would 
give about 70 lbs. to the acre, supposing it to con- 
tain 1,100 hills at six feet apart. The price in 
Enirland, is £10 to £12, or $50 to $60 per ton 
of 2,240 lbs. ; hence the quantity to the acre would 
cost somewhat less than two dollars and no other 
manure is necessary. In England it has been ap- 
plied at the rate of 250 to 500 lbs. to the acre, or 
more than six times the quantity by the above 
calculation ; but there it is scattered broadcast as 
the seed is sown, and of course the quantity used 
must be much greater, as all the ground is cover- 
ed. In the method I propose it is applied as it 
were simply to each plant. In England nothing 
is cultivate!) in hills, it is either broad-cast or ia' 
drills. 

There is unquestionably much still to learn on 
this subject : I am sure I do not pretend to have 
more than raised the skin of the scientific part of 
it ; but of the great value of guano on poor and 
sandy soils under proper application, there can not 
exist a doubt. 

A remark has been made by some even of high 
authority in these matters, to the effect that hav- 
ing stimulated vegetation hif^hljr by these power- 
ful manures, should the application not be contin* 
ued, the soil would become exhausted and bar- 
ren. Now is this not true of any maniure^ of 
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the best-cultivated field in the world? Must 
not the farmer always use manure, and does 
he not exert himself to make it as powerful as 

?)ssible ? There is no strength in this objection, 
he results of many careful experiments made in 
England on various crops, have been published. 
They are quite decisive in favor of guano, even 
compared with nitrate of soda, and other powerful 
fertilizers. Another manure I read of, as much in 
favor there, is Potter's artificial guano, composed 
chiefly of the same ingredients as chemical anal- 
ysis has shown to be contained in the South Amer- 
ican guano. Therefore, should the cheap natural 
source in Peru fail, science has shown how its 
place can be supplied, although I fear at rather a 
more costly rate. 



THE PULVERIZER. 

I HAVE lately seen an implement invented this 
year by Mr. Isaac Clapp of Dorchester, Mass., 
which he calls properly a pulverizer. It is certainly 
an implement of much merit, and has given great 
satisfaction at the meeting where it has been ex- 
hibited, as well as to individuals who have seen 
it operate, and in whose judgment I have the high- 
est confidence. It is a roller loaded as heavily as 
is judged proper ; behind this is a moveable frame 
of a simple construction, managed with the band, 
by means of two handles. This frame is armed 
below with a number of strong knives, about four 
or five inches long. As the roller passes along, 
the knives are pressed into the soil by the hand, 
the roots and clods are cut to pieces, and the earth 
is as beautifully pulverized as if it had been done 
by spade-husbandry. In case of meeting with 
stones, or other impediments, the frame is lifted 
up and passes over without trouble. 

I do not mentioQ this machine for the purpose 
of puffing it into notice, for it is of so simple a con- 
struction, that Mr. Clapp has no idea of reaping 
any benefit from it ; but since I began writing this 
address, I have heard of its very satisfactory ac- 
tion at a meeting near Worcester, and while 
listening to the account, an idea struck me, 
which, as I have not seen Mr. Clapp, I have not 
communicated to him; it is, that it would be a 
most excellent machine for incorporating into the 
soil guano, lime, nitrate of soda, or auy other of 
these manures which are spread broad-cast over 
the surface, and need some implement to put them 
slightly under the soil until wanted by the crop, 
that their virtues may not be wasted in the desert 
air. J. £. Tesghehachkb. 



AGRICULTURE OF NORTH ALABAMA. 

DE8CBiPTioif.--The only part of North Alabama 
worth notice, as a planting or farming r^oD, is 
the valley of the Tennessee river. It embraces 
fix counties, north and south of the river. Lat* 
Mode 34'' 40^—150 miles long, by 40 or 50 broad. 
The &ce of the country is level, the soil good. 
*tl»e forest is composed principally of post-oak, 
t«d-oak, black-jack, and hickory. The sui^ace 
%til is a dark vegetable mould, from three to six 



inches deep; the sub-soil is a deep red clay — ^yet 
productive when exposed to the sun and air. It 
dries quickly, is not very adhesive, and plows 
kindly, in all reasonable weather. About one 
eighth of the soil is sand, which accounts for its 
easy culture. It is as susceptible of fertilization 
as an^ soil I know, yet no attention is paid to 
manuring. The horse-stables and lots are fre> 
qaently not cleaned out for five years; and not 
unfrequently large heaps of cotton seed, (the best 
of manures,) accumulate about the gin-house, 
and there remain, without being applied to fertile 
ize the land. 

Size of Farsis. — The country is divided into 
farms, from 1 00 to 3,000 acres, generally squares, 
or paralellograms. The most common size is 800 
to 900 acres. The force engaged varies with the 
&rms, from 5 to 100 hands. The most efficient 
force for its size, is 25 to 30 hands. The number 
of souls on a farm is about double the number 
of hands. 

Products. — Cotton is the staple, or article of ex- 
port ; corn, wheat, oats, rye, and potatoes, are rais- 
ed for consumption, and comprise the entire crop. 
The crop per nand, is 8 acres of cotton, 6 of com» 
and 3 oi small min. The average product per 
acre, is 150 to 200 lbs. bale-cotton, or 600 to 800 lbs. 
seed-cotton ; 25 to 30 bushels of com, or maize ; 
and 12 to 15 bushels of wheat, rye, or oats. 

Mode anj> Tims of Planting Crops. — ^Wheat 
is sown in October, on cora or cotton-stubble, and 
plowed in with single plows. Oats are sown in 
February, and managed in the same way. Com 
is planted in March, by throwing two furrows to- 
gether 5 feet apart, check across, at 3^ feet, drop 
and cover with a hoe or block. Com is plowed 
twice each way, four to five funows at a time» 
and thinned to two phints in a place. Stock-peas 
are planted the third plowing, in the middle of 
the wide rows ; the culture of this crop stops in 
June, at which time we harvest wheat and oats. 
Cotton is planted in April, by running off the land 
3i feet, throw two furrows each way with a turn- 
ing-plow, which forms a ridge, open this with 
a coulter plow, very shallow, driii in the seed 
at the rate of three to five bushels per acre, and 
cover with a block, or billet of wood two feat 
louff, eight inches in diameter, and notched so as 
to fit the ridge. On the after-culture of this crop 
we all differ ; no tvro work alike. Generally, the 
plants are thinned to one foot in the drill, hoed 
five or six times, plowed as often, but very shal- 
low. We lay by this crop 15th July. The re- 
mainder of this month is occupied in fixing aboot 
the farm. August, we strip tne blades from the 
com, and stack it for the team. No attention is 
paid to the grasses, except, in a few small lots, 
occasionally a field of red-clover, which does well. 
September, we commence picking cotton, and con- 
tinue, when the weather is fitvomble, till it is oat, 
if it takes till April. 

Stock. — The workinff-team ofafiirm is made 
up of mules, horses, and oxen. Mules are prefer- 
red. Eveiy farmer attempts to raise his own 
team. Thirty to forty acres are allowed for one 
horse or mule to cultivate; thoogh there aie om 
third more animala kept abrot the fann» than tbt 
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number employed. All raise sheep enough to 
supply the family with wool and mutton. No at- 
tention is given to the sheep, they shift about the 
farm, without any feeding. All raise pork enough 
for their own use, and occasionally some to selL 
We are as great pork-consumers as any on the 
globe, for our number. From 200 to 2q0 lbs. per 
Eead, for all the souls on a farm, is allowed. 
More attention is paid to hogs, than any other 
branch of stock, they are raised princimilly on 
corn, aided by peas, oats, and clover, we have 
of all the improved breeds of swine. I have a pair 
of Berkshires, from John Mahard, Jr., of Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. I have bred from them two years, and 
consider them the cheapest and best stock I have 
seen. For the last two seasons I have fattened 
my hogs with one third less ^rain, and have lar- 
ger animals than before I obtamed Berkshires. 

Domestic Fabrics. — Most all of our farmers 
manufacture the apparel of their domestics and 
laborers. We use Pearse's spinning machine, 
made at Cincinnati, Ohio, with six spindles, and 
the common loom. We have two infant cotton 
factories in the valley. They run from 8,000 to 
10,000 spindles, and about 75 looms. Their prof- 
its are considered greater than any other branch 
of business in the valley. 

Prices of Products. — I add the homo prices 
of agricultural products. Cotton, 6 to 6) cents per , 
lb. ; Bagginff, 15 to 16 cents per yard ; Rope, 6 to 
7 cents per lb.; Com, 20 to 25 cents per bushel; 
Oats, 37i cents; Wheat, 62 to 75 cents; Pork, 
$2,75 to $3,00 per 100 lbs., in demand; Mules 
$50 to $75; frown Cattle, $4, to $10 per head; 
Sheep, $1, to $1,25. Frequently there is no de- 
mana for any of the above articles— all sellers and 
no buyers. 

G. L. COCKRILL. 

Tuscumbia, Ala», Nov. 30M, 1843. 

We are much obliged by Mr. C.'s account of 
North Alabama, for it is a land little known to us. 
It shows quite a happy state of things and we 
hope he will continue to favor us with other no- 
tices of its agriculture. We should like to learn 
more particularly about grasses — how they flour- 
ish during the heat of summer? whether they 
have any improred animals there other than 
twine ? what kinds of fruit are cultivated ? and 
how our northern fruits, such as apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c., produce ? 

The ear of com about which Mr. C. inquires in 
his P. S., had 21 rows, exactly — ^neither more nor 
less; for we counted them twice, thinking we 
were mistaken the first time. It was also a sub- 
ject of remark among sereral of our friends. But 
why *' anomalous'*? If we recoUect right, we 
have seen ears of com in the valley of the Miami, 
showing from 18 to 24 rows each; though we 
can not positively vouch as to the fact Will some 
of our Ohio correspondents say whether we are 
correct in our recollections or not? 



The Polotokian, or Artificial Chicken-Hatch- 
er. — We underi^rand this curious establishment 
for hatching and rearingchickensby artificial heat, 
is at length in successful operation. It is situated 
in the suburbs of Brooklyn ; but as the proprietors 
have not yet perfected their operations, they de- 
cline admitting any one to see it. We are inform- 
ed that they claim some new discoveries or im- 
provements over those used in England, and as 
soon as these are complete, we hope to be allowed 
the privilege of inspecting the premises, and giving 
the public some account of it. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

The following brief hints to the farmer, planter, and 
gardener, will be found to apply not only to the months 
under which they are arranged, but owing to diversity 
of seasons, elimate, and soils, they may frequently an- 
swer for other months^ This precaution the consider* 
ate agriculturist will not fail to notice and apply in all 
cases where his judgment and experience may dictate. 

This is the season, when, throughout all the northern 
states, the out-door work connected with the soil is to- 
tally suspended. But luckily for the pleasure of Uie 
farmer, as well as bis profit, there are many things re- 
quiring his attention equally with the duties of every 
season, and some of which may be much better done 
than at any other time. The first and most important 
thing that demands his attention, is the care of the 
stock. All his cattle, horses, and swine, should be 
housed at night and during storms, and the sheep, 
though usually considered a more hardy animal, and 
better adapted to exposure and inclemency, will yield 
more wool, and consume less hay, and be less subject 
to disease, if furnished with snug shelter at night, 
and during the coldest weather, 'fhey require a free 
ventilation of their sheds, which all stables should also 
have. But this does not imply that they should be so 
open to the rude winds, that a good-sized calf can jump 
through the sides of the buildings anywhere. They 
may be close and warm, but not filthy, damp, and un- 
wholesome ; on the contrary, they should be kept clean 
and at all times well aireJ. If fodder is short with 
you, be the more economical with it, not by starving 
your cattle, but by taking more care that none of it be 
wasted. There is great saving in cutting fodder, which 
should always be done when the price of labor is not 
too high in proportion to its value. Where this is 
practised, cattle eat all the hay clean ; and straw and 
corn-stalks, when cut up fine, with the addition of 
some light grain or roots, will keep stock well through 
the winter, if properly housed. Sheep should never 
be suffered to run under the hay-mow or stack, as the 
seeds and parts of the hay sift into the wool, and 
diminish its value materially. Water should, if possi- 
ble, be supplied in the farm-yard, and wherever prac- 
ticable, fh>m a living spring, or running stream. This 
gives firesb, sweet water, and by having a supply al- 
ways at hand, animals never drink to excess or over- 
load their stomachs with cold water, which oAen pro- 
duces cramp or colic. If the sledding is good, or the 
ground well frozen, all the transportation for the year 
that can possibly be done, should be attended to. All 
the wood required for the year may now be drawn. 
This ought to have been cut in the preceding autumn 
or summer, as it is more solid and durable cut at that 
time, and it has moreover an opportunity to get well 
dried. The logs should be drawn to the saw-mUl, bf 
which a fupiiiy of boaids and tioiber can he in zeadi- 
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Bess for future use. All the products remaining on 
hand should be taken to market, if the prices are fa- 
vorable. Heaps of manure may be remored to the 
fields where wanted. Peat and swamp muck, if before 
thrown into heaps and drained, may be sledded home, 
or into the fields where they are to be used. If ma- 
nure can be had of any one unwise enough to part 
with it, let it now be drawn home and 8tor«], and not 
allowed to ferment unless well covered with earth and 
«ypsum, to absorb the gases that would otherwise es- 
cape. During the winter months, all the tools should 
be put in order, and any old difficulties remedied, and 
new improvemenu added to them. The children should 
all be at school, and their sHidies well looked after. 
Their head-work in winter, is of more consequence 
than their hand-work in summer ; and you can not ex- 
pect to make good or efiicient men and women out of 
ignoramuses. Let the grown folks look wdl.to the 
manner of spending their own long winters evenings. 
Especially, see to it, that you carefully look over your 
agricultural books and periodicals, read attentively all 
they contain relative to your own business, and note 
carefully how far your own experience corresponds 
with, or difi!ers from the information there detail^]. If 
you have any valuable facts to add to the general stock 
of knowledge, prepare and send them for publication, as 
a partial return for the advantage you have received 
irom others on similar subjects. 

Improve all the clear frosty weather this month to 
break out hemp. Have a care of the tobacco, and if 
the weather be open, continue plowing. 

Kitchen Garden. — Hot beds should now be made by 
those desirous of having very early vegetables. This 
may be done with a layer of horse manure two feet deep, 
well settled together, over which place a few inches 
or garden mould, intermixed with sand, unless there is 
enough in the soil. Around this is placed a frame to 
keep the manure and soil in their place, and over it 
glass frames inclining about 25° toward the south. 
The seeds of all such vegetables as are required for 
early use, may then be sown, such as cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, radishes, lettuce, tomatoes, &c. The surface 
should be kept sufiiciently moist, and during the middle 
of the day in very warm weather, the glass may be 
withdrawn so as to let the sun in upon the plants. As 
mach air should be admitted as can safely be done 
without injury to the plant from reducing the tempera- 
tore too greatly, as the growing vegetables soon change 
the air and render it unfit for nutrition. A great many 
little comforts may be procured by some attention to a 
hot bed j and if yon live near a market, enough may be 
sold from your early vegetables to remunerate you for 
all trouble and expense tlirice over. If the ground is 
frozen, continue preparing for sprius:, as directed in 
December. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — Examine your 
orchards and cut oflf all dead limbs close to their trunks 
or branches ; scrape off the moss, &c. General pruning 
should be left untH summer. 

Fju>wer Garden & Pleasure Grounds. — The 
directions of December will also apply to this month. 
At your leisure hours prepare labels for flowers next 
season, and get everything in order for the work in 
the spring. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

As a great portion of the directions given in the 
Northerc Calendar, for each month in the year, will 
apply to ''he South, it is not ^semed necessary to re- 
capitulate theiB. Most ol the operations which relate 
to the tilling of the earth « dht >aising of garden vege- 



table or fruits ; the cultivation of flowers, herbaceous 
plants, or shrubs ; the latins: out of ornamental grounds 
or plantations ; the preparation of composts or manures, 
and the rearing and management of stocks or animals, 
will be nearly the same in both sections of the country. 
The chief differences consist in the seasons in which 
these operations are performed, and the cultivation of 
cotton, rice, sugar-cane, hemp, and tobacco. The 
spring and harvest seasons of the South are generally 
in advance of those of the North by two or three months. 

Let it be remembered that the florist, the gardener, 
and the agriculturist, have no remission from labor ; for 
thei'e is something to be done in every week in the year 
— something to attend to which will add to wealth, amura 
and instruct the mind, interest the imagination, and 
benefit the general tone of mental and physical health* 

" Persevere against discouragement — ^kcep your tem- 
per — employ leisure in study, and always have soma 
work on hand — ^be punctual and methodical in business^ 
and never procrastinate — never be in a hurry — preserve 
self-possession, and not be talked into conviction — ^rise 
early and be an economist of the time— ^^maintain digni- 
ty without the appearance of pride — manner is some- 
thing with everybody, and everything with some — be 
guarded in discourse, attentive and slow to speak — 
never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions — be 
not forward to assign reasons to those who have no 
right to ask — think nothing in conduct unimportant 
and indififerent — rather set than follow example — prac- 
tise strict temperance, and in all your transactions re- 
member the final account." 

In the early part of this month, if it has not been 
done in December, select a spot of ground, prepare the 
necessary beds, and sow your tobacco seed. Make th« 
beds, if possible, on land newly cleared, or at all 
events on land which has not been seeded with 
grass. Break up the ground properly, grub up tha 
small stumps, dig out the roots, and carefully re- 
move them with the hand. Make the beds from three 
to four inches high, of a reasonable length, and from 
three to three and a half feet broad, so as to enable the 
fingers, at arm's length, to weed out the tender plants 
from both sides oC the bed. Before the seed is sown^ 
take some dry trash, and burn it ofif upon the beds, 
to destroy insects and grass-seeds. Take one ounce of 
tobacco-seed, mix it with a quart of dry ashes, so as to 
separate it as much as possible, and sow it broadcast. 
After it has been thus sown, slightly rake the surface, 
tread it down with your whole weight, that the ground 
may at once closely adhere to the seed, and sprinkle 
with rain or river water. Should the beds become dry, 
from blighting winds or other causes, watering should 
be constantly repeated until the young plants are large 
enough to set out. Keep the surface oi the beds in a 
moist slate, well stirred, and the plants clear of weeds. 

Finish planting sugar-cane, if the season requires it, 
covering Uie canes to the depth of about three inches. 
Do not grind the cane any faster than it matures, for 
the sake of finishing your harvest. When the cuticle 
of the cane becomes dry, smooth, and brittle, the pith 
grayish approaching to brown, the juice sweet and 
glutinous, and when cut crosswise with a sharp knife 
without appearing soft and moist like a tumep, then it 
is in a fit state to cut. 

Plant all kinds of ever-greens, either fiom slip or roots. 
Sow peas and beans, summer cabbage, and parsley. 
Sow spinach for seed in a bed of rich mould. Set out 
your artichokes, which will bear in the faU. Transpknl 
rose-bushes, all kinds of fiowering shrubs, and trees 
for fliiit, and ornament, except the orange tribe, whieh 
shonld not be removed before spring. 

See Northern Calendar for March and AisriL 
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Nu T Wi T H, wiMNia or Tins 8r. Lbger, 1843, copied 
ftom an outline portimit taken expressly for Bell's' Life 
in Ixmdon, by J. F. Herring. For the abore cut, we 
mn indebted to the obliging editor of the New York 
Spirit of the Times, Wm. T. Porter, Esqr. 

Dxbcriptiok. — ^Nntwith stands, according to Robert 
Johnson's measurement, 15 hands 2} inches ; but has, 
when mounted, the appearance of a smaller horse. He 
kas a long, straight head ; light and rather short neck ; 
Strang shoulders, well laid bade, and is good in the brisk- 
et ; nnnsnaUy large arms, with clean light legs, and long 
vpr^ht pasterns; bis back short, his loins arched; 
ivell ribbed, as a taihir wonld say, fore and aft i has 



long quarters, fuH muscular gaskins and thighs ; small 
hocks, and rather curby in their appearance ; tail well 
set on. A noble marquib sent his agent to Middleham 
to see him when a two-year-old, and the latter gave it 
as his opinion that his hodcs were not to be trusted to, 
or in all probability he would have gone south. 

Pedigree. — ^Nutwith bred by the late Captain Wrath- 
er, is by Tomboy, out of a Comus mare bred by Mr. 
Wrather in 1816, her dam Plumper's dam by Delpini, 
out of Miss Muston by King Fergus— £spersykes ; 
Hackfall and Colchicum are out of the same mare. 
He takes his name from Nutwith, near Muham, Yofk- 
shire* 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arrival of the steamship Hibernia, we have 
received our £oropeaa jonrnals up to the 5th Decem- 
ber. 

MAXKEm^^jishea have receded a trifle, and are 
dull of sale. CotUm of ordinary to fair qualities, has 
risen )d. per lb., and a good business had been done in 
it. The import into Liverpool from the first of the year 
to the first of December, was 1,488,000 ba^es, against 
1,133,000 in the first eleven months of last season, — 
the supply from the United States was 1,237,000— be- 
ing an increase of 371,000 bales. The stock in this 
port 1st inst., was 657,000 bales, against 425,000 at 
the same period last season ; the stock of American 
was about 450,000, being an increase of 223,000 bales. 
JFlour continued in little demand, but old prices fully 
maintained. Lead firm, and none from Missouri on 
hand. Naval 8toru in fair demand. Prwisixmi, 
The new Berf^ which had arrived from the United 
States, appeared better than any heretofore shipped — 
not much has been sold as yet — holders firm. Pwk 
and Ham9y in good demand. Lard has fallen a trifle, 
with large sales. CktuM of the finer qualities, much 
•ought after — ^that which is poor, very dull, and dif- 
ficult to get rid of. Riee and Tcbaeco quiet. 

Money is rather more in demand, the rates of dis- 
count the same as at our last. 

Jtmerican Stocks, — A very considerable increase of 
business has taken place in these, and the market was 
quite animated. 

BnsvMM generally in England wears a fhvorable as- 
pect, and the people at present tolerably well employ- 
ed. 

Gakdenebs' Chrontcls. — Errors qfLiebig, — ^**How 
dififerent are the evergreen plants, the dUagincus plantsj 
the mosses, the ferns, and the pines, from our annual 
grasses, the ceralia and leguminous vegetables ! The 
former, at every time of the day during winter and sum- 
mer, obtain carbon through their leaves by absorbing 
carbonic acid which is notfitmishtd by the barren soil on 
^ick they grow ; water is also absorbed and retained by 
their coriaceona or fleshy leaves with great force. They 
iose very liitle by evaporoHon compared with other plants. 
On the other band^ how very«mall is the quantity of 
mineral substances which they withdraw from the soil 
daring their almost constant growth in one year, in 
comparison with the quantity which one crop of wheat 
of an equal weight receives in three months f' 

Here we have almost as many errors as sentences. 
There is not a shadow of evidence that what we call 
eveiigreens are acted on by soil in a manner difierent 
from ordinary plants ; or if there be, it is in favor of 
their requiring a larger amount of carbon in the soil 
than ether plants — witness all those races of ever- 
greens that flourish only in peat. In the next place, 
to say that mosses receive no carbon from the soU 
-which sustains them, is an assertion in the very teeth 
of facts ; we do not find these plants thriving on white 
and pure sand, but on the surface of the ground, in 
bogs, on housetops, and other places where carbon 
must necessarily abound, as is shown indeed by the 
dark color of the soil that bears them. Then ferns, we 
are told, retain water by their coriaceous leaves with 
great force ; which is true of one or two species only. 
On the contrary, they are plants whose evaporating 
powers are (as is well known) so great, that they can 
in general exist only in very damp situations. What 
oleaginous plants may be, we do not know. As to 
cereal plants (ceralia, as it is always spelt in this 
bo^ 0---4I Is tfue that they withdraw a bage quantity 



of mineral matter from the soil on which they grow $ 
but we can not comprehend why that circumstance 
should prove that their functions of respiration are at 
all different from those of other plants. 

Keeping jSppUs and Ptars, — The best mode of keep- 
ing apples and pears is to place them in close drawers 
made of wood that does not contain turpentine; these 
being in a room so constructed as to resist as much as 
possible all sudden changes of the weather, and in a 
cool but dry situation. 

To destroy Bed Spiders.^-We are not aware of any 
other means of destroying the red spider, than by keep- 
ing up a damp, humid atmosphere, or by the application 
of the fumes of sulphur. 

To kill Dock, CotuJi-Grass, ^., m Lawns or Gar- 
dens. — Cut off the tops by mowing, or with any sharp 
instrument, and while the wounds are fresh, water 
them with ammoniacal liquor from the gas-works. It 
is remarkable how soon the whole mass becomes not 
only dead, but rotten. 

Pear-Training superseding the necessity of Root- 
Pruning, — Going over the pear quarter at the royal 
gardens at Versailles, I found from the head-gardener 
that he considered the tying-down the branches a suf- 
ficient check to overgrowth, without the assistance of 
root-pruning, except as regards any very free-growing 
varieties. Nothing could, to my mind, exceed the 
neatness and good-bearing of the pear-trees; they 
were of a conical shape and all the branches tied 
down so as to present the appearance of a conical 
chandelier, and of course much more bearing-wood 
obtained than in the trees which were stunted by root- 
pruning. 

Manure, for Melons,^-li is contended that hen-dung 
is equal to pigeon's-dung, in producing a large quan- 
tity and fine quality of melons. 

ChuMo Manure for Tumeps. — It has been found by 
experiment, that one cwt. of guano is equal to five 
yards of farm-yard manure, or six bushels of bones, in 
raising tumeps. Four cwt. per acre of guano is con- 
sidered good manuring. 

Organic Matter in Water. — ^Prof. Connell has shown 
that a notable quantity of— apparently nitrogenous- 
organic matter is present in the purest water from ter- 
restrial sources. May not a part of the benefical df- 
fects of irrigation be due to such dissolved organic 
matter ? Even as regards the animal economy, we 
can not suppose that it will not contribute, in propor- 
tion to its amount, to the nourishment of man and 
other animals partaking of such waters ; and this win 
more particularly be true, if it really be an asotiscd 
body. 

Mr. J. J. MeCaug^an. — ^The London Gardeners^ 
Chnmide of Dec. 2d, copies the article on the Pal- 
metto-Root, which appwed in our 2d vol., page 21, 
fVom the valnabie communication of our correspondent 
above. 

Lidng*s Chemistry. — ^A third edition of this valuable 
work is published, which is pronounced far superior 
to the others. The Chronicle contains an excellent 
review of it, which we shall copy at length in our 
next, if we can spare the space for it. 

Pawlovnia ImperiaHs—Thia beautiful tree grows in 
Japan to the height of 30 feet. In the Garden of 
Plants in Paris, it has already produced ripe seeds. 

Jtncient Oaks. — ^In the court-yard of a modem farm- 
house, which stands a league and a half southwest of 
Saitttes, in the department of the lower Charent^, 
grows an oak which is estimated to be firom l,8iN> to 
2,000 yelrs old, aind is thought likely to stand wme 
hundred yean longer. The diameter at the ground is 
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from 24 to 27 feet; at the height of a man, 18 to 21 
feet. The ezpaasion of the branches is from 112 to 
120 feet ; the height of the tree is 60 feet. A room 
has been built out of the dead wood, from 9 to 12 feet 
wide and 9 feet high.— ^mia^ of the JgricuUural So- 
ciety in JushfuUf No, 142. 

We suspect for " diameter" above, we should read 
circumference ; for it is very improbable, that any tree 
in Europe can be 60 feet round its trunk at the height 
of a man from the ground. There is an oak now 
standing on the estate of Judge Lawrence, Little Neck 
Bay, Long Island, five miles from Flushing, which has 
a spread of branch of 125 feet, which is the greatest 
diameter we ever saw or heard of in an oak. 



Gardeners' Magazine. — First iyttroduction of the 
RiUa-Baga into England. — ^The Rev. Thomas New- 
come, Rector of Shenley, Hertfordshire, says, that Sir 
David Kinlock of Gilmerton, near Edinburg, told his 
father, when Vicar of Gresford, Denbighshire, that a 
Swedish nobleman gave him the seed. 

Ill he4dth of Mr» Loudon. — ^It pains us to hear that 
this celebrated author of so many valuable works on 
agriculture, gardening, and architecture, has been late^ 
ly seized with an inflammation of the lungs, terminating 
in chronic bronchitis, which, even if the disease should 
be considerably alleviated, will effectually prevent 
him from any longer pursuing his profession, of land- 
scape-gardener. Mr. Loudon fell into ill health in 
1821, which obliged him ultimately to have his right 
arm amputated, his left hand bein^ at the same time 
so much injured as to leave him with only the partial 
use of two fingers and his left knee being anchylosed. 
In consequence of these bodily infirmities, Mr. Loudon 
has been obliged to keep an amanuensis and a 
draughtsman for the last twenty years, and also a ser- 
vant to act as valet ; and had it not been for the ^x» 
penses thus incurred, and others arising from the scune 
sonrce, he might have been now independent, even 
without his literary property. This explanation is dh^ 
to those who are ignorant of Mr. Loudon's personal 
character. 

Farmers' Maoazine. — MuUicoU Rye, — It gr«W8 
on common soil, suited to the old-fashioned rye, but 
its habits are totally different. By the report of above 
thirty respectable agricultuiists near L'Orient, who 
have cultivated it for the last two years, it does best 
when sown the first of June. Its growth is most rap- 
id. Two crops of it are, before July, cut for hay ; 
and, by the 15th of August, a grain crop is reapei. 
The straw is from eight to ten feet hi^h, and the ear 
from ten to eighteen inches long. An account of this 
may be found in the Transactions, published by the 
French Minister of Agriculture, &c. Would not this 
variety of spring-rye be worthy of trial in those parts 
of the country where other grasses are difiScult of 
growth, on soils rather sandy and light, but which, if 
in good condition, are the best for this grain 7 The 
growth, if correctly stated, is truly surprising. 

Rev, W. L, Rham. — This celebrated writer and ag- 
riculturist, died at his living of Winkfield, in Berkshire, 
on the 31st October last, in the 64th year of his age. 
He was an eminent contributor to the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, and the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and wrote most of those excellent articles on 
agriculture in the Penny Cyclopedia. He had estab- 
lished a school in his parish, on an excellent plan, uni- 
ting practical industry in farm-labor, with the usual 
routine of instruction. Mr. Rham was bom in Switzer- 
land, bat descended from a family originally German. 
Several of his relatives are conspicuous in the mercan- 
tile worldy particnlarly in the United States. 
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The Silk Question Settled, by the testimony of 
One Hundred and Fifty Witnesses. Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Convention of Silk-Growers 
and Silk-Manufacturers, held in New York, Oct. 13tb 
and 14th, 1813 ; published under the direction of the 
American Institute. Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, 
New York ; price 25 cents. This is a very valuable 
octavo work of 80 pages, double columns, and is the 
most complete in its information on the culture of 
silk, of anything yet put before the American public. 
We bespcttk for it an attentive perusal, it being ded- 
icated to those most interested, viz : the farmers of the 
United States, every one of whom should possess him- 
sdf of a copy of the above work. The price is made 
low, that it shall have a large circulation, and we are 
of opinion that its publication will be the means of 
giving a new stimulus to the growing and manufacture 
of silk throughout the country. 

QuA&TERLT JotJENAL of the Newfoundland Agricnl- 
tural Society, published by J. T. Burton, Duckworth- 
street, St. Johns, Newfoundland, 8 pages qnarto, priee 
2s, 6d, When we found the above work on our table 
this morning, just after a shower of snow, we rubbed 
our eyes with no small astonishment, thinking it must 
have dropped from the clouds — a printed snow-Jlaks* 
Agriculture in Newfoundland ! pray what do they raise 
there, save fat fish from the ocean ? Well, gentle read 
er, as you may be in doubt, we will tell you from the 
very pa^es of our snowy brother of the north, themselves. 
'Potatoes, turneps, oats, ^rley, wheat, hay, grass — 
Here sto])s our enumeration, for we have only the 4th 
number of the work. Will the editor please send us 
the other 3 numbers, and tell us all about the agrieol- 
ture of Newfoundland 7 We would give more to see 
one single article on arctic products, than all his ex- 
tracts frokn foreign works put together, for we confen 
ourselves most profoundly ignorant of the agriculture 
of Newfoundland. The next journal we shall expeet 
to hail, will be the Quaeterly, or Monthly North 
Pole. We fancy if any one ever succeeds in reaching 
it, and gets into Slmms' hole, he will find it an admira- 
ble conservatory for growing tropical plants. Why 
not? Geologists affirm that they grew within the 
polar circles formerly, why should they not continue 
to do so 7 Who knows, experimentally 7 We have a 
notion that it is a famous place there for tropical pro- 
ductions, and that fine apples, may be found, as big at 
a bushel-basket, oranges as large as our hat, and 
bananas a yard long ! 

The Planter's Banner and LouinANA Aom- 
cvLTURisT. — ^This excellent paper comes to us under 
*a new form, a handsome quarto of 8 pages, weekly, 
price $4 a year, in advance. It is published in Frank- 
lin, La., and edited by Robert Wilson. It gives ns 
great pleasure to see it devote so much of its space to 
agriculture; and we have been no less entertained 
than instructed, by the articles which appear on this 
subject. Its road journal is capital* Will it have the 
goodness to send us, markedj Mr. Packwood's system 
of rotation of crops on his sugar plantation 7 We par- 
ticularly commend the Banner and Agricnltorist to the 
notice of the planters of the south. 

The Concordia Intellioencer. — ^This spirited pa- 
per is published at Yandalia, La., directly opposite 
Natehea, and is edited with much spirit and ability, by 
Messrs. Patterson & Thorpe. We especially com- 
mend it to southern readers, for the interesting ^« 
tieulars it is continually giving them upon the folgeeC 
of agriculture. 
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RBVIBfV OF THU MARK 1ST* 

rmxcES ouuizicT w nzw tokx» decembek 35, 1843. 

A.SHBS, Pou, perlOOIba. #4 90 to $4 M 

Pearls, j do. 5 J2 " 5 10 

BACON 8IDS8, Smokod, per lb. 34** 4| 

In picklo do. S ** 4 

BALE BoPB do. e " 9 

BARK, QuerdtroB per ton S3 00 ** S4 00 

BARLEY perlmsh. 54 " 56 

BEANS, While .V....do. 1 85 '* 175 

BEifF, Mom perbM. 6 00 " 7 00 

Fnme do. 4 00 " 5 00 

Smoked per lb. ** 7 

Roundf, in pickle do. 4 •• 5 

BBB8WAX,Am.TeUinr do. 88 *' 30 

BOLT ROPB do. IS " 13 

BRISTLES. American do. S5 *♦ 05 

BUTTER, T«Ue do. 18 •• 15 

ShippiBf .do. ** 10 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. 9 •• IS 

Spem .••..•.•■...••.•......,.«. .do. 31 ** 88 

B»eenc •••.•••..•■.•■••.« a a .,, a , .,do. SO ' 25 

CHEESE do. 4 ** 7 

CIDER BRANDT, EMiam per gal. 35 ** 40 

Weetem do. 88 ** 35 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 9 *< 10 

COAL, AnthrMite 8000 lb*. 5 00 '* 6 00 

Stda«7 and Pietoa parchal. 5 75 ** S5 

CORDAGE, Americas par lb. II ** 18 

CORN, Northern per bosh. 55 " 57 

..^««5^****" <to. 58 «« 64 

COTTON.. per lb. 7 « 11 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 16 " 18 

American Flax do. 15 " 16 

FEATHERS •...•..«, per lb. 87 ** 31 

FLAX, American do. 8 ** 6| 

FLAX SEBD, rough per7b«»h. 9 00 " 9 85 

dean do. 10 00 ** 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem per bbl. 4 56 " 4 75 

PancT do. 5 85 '* 550 

Joathem perbbl. 4 50 *• 4 75 

Richmood City Milla do. 5 30 ** 5 08 

„^„,H*--v ^ 3 00 «« 3 85 

HAMS, Smoked per lb. 5 *' 7 

Pickled do. 4 " 6 

5AX;i",;i-Vv perlOOlba. 50 « 56 

BBMF, Rnflaia,oleatt perton. 185 00 ** 190 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 ** 180 00 

„^^. <to dew-rotled do. 90 00 "140 00 

HOPS.. perlb. 7 «• 9 

w nn *****^' '^ 1 85 ** 5 00 

l«AJil/ .•••.••..•,..,,,,,,,.,,,,,,,, .per lb. 51 ** 7 

LEAD V..do. 3}" 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 ** 4| 

MEAL, Com.... , perbbl. 8 68 ** 8 75 

.*r>T.&f-«---^* •••:%• perhhd. 18 00 « 18 50 

MOLA88BS, New OrTeanfl pernl. 83 '* 30 

JfP5r^Pv^""'*«" 'V^tvL S « 81 

CATS, Northern per bnah. 38 ** 34 

Soathem do. 86 ** 30 

OIL; Linaeed, American pergal. 75 «* 60 

f^tor do. 80 •« 85 

Lerd dOb 55 ** 65 

SSlf^H- perlOOlba. 100 « . 

JJAA.'J^M- perboah. 185 " 

PLASTER OP PARIS perton. 8 00 *< 8 85 

Groond, in Uila. percwt. 50 ** 

PORK, Meea perbbl. 10 50 « 1138 

Prime do. 8 75 •* 9 50 

HSt; perlOOlba. 8 3T «* 3 00 

BOSIN perbbl. 65 *« 95 

57*; perbiuh. 68 " 64 

■ALT per aack I 35 ** 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked !Tperlb. 3 " 41 

Pickled....;. ^ r;..do. 3 « 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, SoatiMm per gal. 33 " 36 

SUGAR, New Oileaaa perlb. 5 •< 71 

SUMAC. American perton 95 00 ** 87 50 

TALLOW.., perlh. 6 « 71 

TAR per bH. 1 85 ** 150 

TIMOTHY SEED perYboilh: 13 (S « 14 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 3 •* 61 

TURPENTINE ^rbbL 8 68 " 8 ST 

WHEAT, Waatem per buh. 1 00 ** 105 

«rB«.!^v*?-LllLL: ^ W " 100 

WHISKEY, AnMtotn pergrf. . 88 ** 85 

WOOL. Saxony .perlb. 35 « 50 

Menno dew 80 « IS 

HelfrMood do. JE » g 

18 « 88 



New York Cattle Market— December 3ft. 

At market, 70O beef Cattle, (100 ioathem), 30 Cuwa and Calrea. 
and 1000 Sheep and Laroba. 

Pricii.— R«4>/ Cattle — ^In conaeqoence of a email mpply, w« 
haTO to note an advanoe-^retailing qoalltiei $4.85 a 75 to $5.85 c 
50, with allies nf extra at 86—800 uniold. 

Cows amd Calvtt.—AXi Uken at 816 a $86. 

Sheep and Lamba.— AM taken at $1.25 a $4.50 aa in quality. 

Ha^.—Kt the clooe of our report the auppliea are scanty : nlet 
at 75c. per ewt. for looee. 

R^MASKS.— A«A«» are In fair request. Cotton is brisk, with a 
TeTv active demand, and sUhouirh onr prices are above what the 
English market will warrant, they still hsTe au upward tendency* 
from the fact that we knuw the deficit of a short crop, and can bet- 
ter calcolate than Europeans, the prospects on an advance. Ez> 
porta from the United States sinr« 1st September last. 178,314 

fSL'!J,"'^ *'"■• '■■* >'**'» «fl«.«98; «mo time year before, 
108,161. F«mr and Afeoi are in fair demand. Of the former it is 
ascertained that there are abont 400,000 bis. in store in this city. 
Grain of all descriptions in modeiate request. Hmy^ there is nonn 
^oat, and what is in store is held abuve the views of shippera 
JfofAMM heavy. Navml Storet have a downward tendency. Btgf, 
Pork, and Jjard at this moment are quite duU. Riee hsa come 
more into demand. Seeds oontinne Arm. Svgar rather souaht 
after. Tobacco, considerable salea. Wool is very actire, and atOes 
inereasinf , especially in the middle qualities. Dressed Hogs; $4.50 
to $5.00 ; at Cincinnati, $8.85 to $8.87. BIoek-E^ed Peas, $1.38 
per bushel. Ifoncy is rather mors in demand. No material alter 
alion in rates. 

Real Estate is fast coming into reqneat. 

Stocks are without change. 



ANflWBR TO Co&RupoRDiifTS.— J. H. H. We ahall reqneat 
some of our Virginia fiienUs to answer yonr inquiries. Thev can 
do it better than we. ' 

M. L. S. Will you be ao good as to forward na, by private oon- 
vevaaoe, a small quantity of blue sedge-grass seed.* We moan th« 
tall, nutricions grass, of the barrens ; at the aame time send us ita 
botanical name, and a description, and some of the dried araae it- 
self, full length. 

The Dollar Parmer will please direct na an extra copy beginning 
with Ita present volume. We wish to send it to a subscriber in 
England. Shall we send caah for this, or an extra copy of our 
paMr in exchange T 

T. H. The aheep shall be attended to, and we will write you 
aoon about Devona. 

Tc English Correspondents.— Onr poetages are aa exorbitant, 
nearlv, aa yonr own, prerious to the penny system being intro- 
duced into Great BriUin. and if a letter containa four pieoea, al- 
though the whole of them may not weigh aa much aa a lettei^ 
sheet It is taxed fall poatnge on evnty piece it oontaias, which 
wonid be quadruple in this instance. In writing to Ameiica, titt 
our oppressive PoM-OfBce law is changed, always use a naris 
aheet, without an envelope. Printed matter send by Itself, daneno 
aa near newspaper form ss possible. Messrs. Wiley A Putnam uv 
our agenta in London, and will forward books, pamphloU, dtc, at 
a small cost in their packagea. 

D. B. Bimey, A. S., James H. Hepbom. F. J. Betta, S. S., J. J. 
MeCaughan, J. H. Lyman, and Wm. H. Sotham, will appear in 
our next. Although the latter^ communication was dated the 6th 
of Dec., it did not reach ua till the SSth— of course too late for this 
number. 



HOVEY'8 HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 



We have recently been appointed agents for this periodical, 
justly considered the moot valuable of iu kind in the United 
Statea. Any peraon subscribing through us will be prampUy 
served, and we iavita aU intersated in this subject to call uid 
examine the work. 

For any of the above works, or periodioala, or hooka of any kind, 

•^^'tS «• SAXTON * MILES, 805 BroadWay. 

Piioe $3 a year. 



CASH FOR A FARM HEAR NBW YORK. 

A Farm wanted near New York, of 50 to 100 seres. It must 
have an attractive location, be easy of aooasa to the city, and pee 
sees a good soil. One that haa not expensivB buildings on it 
would be preferred. Address the Editor of this paper, or box 354, 
lower Poet Office, with general deacription, and stating where an 
interriew may be had. 31* 

POUDRETTE 

Of the veiT heat qnalitv for sale. Three barrels fbr $5, or tea 
barrels for $15— delivered free of cartage by the New York PM- 
drette Company, 83 Chambera street, New York. Oideia by 
mail, with the oash, will be pnimptly attended to, and with tte 

same can aa thoQgh the pttrBhaaar wna pnaant, if " 
abova to 

Dao. I, 1043.-11. • D. K. MINOR, 
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PROPOSAL FOR A COURSE OF LECTURES 

ON AGRICULTURAL CHEimSTRY. 

B7 D. Poreira Gardner. M. D. Formerly Professor of Chsinistrj 
■ad Botany iu Hampden Sidney College, va., Member of the Ly- 
oeum of Nutaral Hivtoiy, Now York. 

The Cuurae is intended to be of senrice to the practical agricnl- 
turist, and therefore the methods of discorerin^ and estimating the 
amount of useful saline matters iu the soil will be fully examined. 
Portious of Botany, Vegetable aud Animal Physiology, will be in- 
cluded, to enable the farmer to understand all that relates to the 
food of plants and animals. Geology, so far as it is necessary to 
the Biadv of soils and the art of disinsge, will I)e introduced. The 
action of Manures, and the quantity that may be economically ap- 
plied, will also be considered. 

The Conrse will be fully iilnstrated by drawings, minerals, geo- 
logical spec. mens, chemical fxperi meats, and analysis. 

The number of lectures will be twenty, distributed in nearly the 
following order : — 

One Lecture— On the Constitution of the Atmosphere and Gas- 
cons Matters. 

One Lecture — On the Essential Strncture of Vegetables. 

One Lecture — On the Supply of Gaseous Food to Plants. 

Two Lectures — On the Physical and Chemical Constitution of 
the Soil, and its relations to moisture and drought, tJhe theory of 
drainage, fallows, Ac. 

One Lecture— On the Organic Food of Plants. 

One Lecture— On the Mineral Food of Plants. 

One Lecture— On the Influence of Gases, Water, and Saline 
Matters, on the production of nutritious substances in plants. 

One Lecture— On the Nature of tho Chemical Processes in 
Plants, and the methods of developing them. 

One Lecture — f)n the Comparatire Value of Fodders. 

Four Lectures — On the Analysis of Soils, in which the methods 
•f detennining the quantities of saline and organic matters will be 
experimentally shown. 

Two Leolares— On Mineral Manures, derivable from the geolo- 
gieal formations df this and the adjoining States. 

The classiflcation of manures, mechanical, simple, complex, and 
organic ; their values, preservation, and oolleotion ; the proper- 
tifuis in which they snonld be applied, Ac., will conclude the 



The Lectures will be delivered in the University of New York, 
on the evenings of Wednesday and Saturday, at half past seven 
o'clock. Fee for the course, 5 dollars. 

The Lectures will commence on Wednesdsy, the 97tli Decern* 
her, should a suflBdent number of Subscribers be obtained. 

SnbseripUons received at SAXTON A MILES*, 905 Broadwav, 
oAoe of American Agriculturist. 

SILK MACHINCRY FOR 8AIiB. 

A quantitv of Machinery for the manufacture of Silk, is offered 
for sale at the State Prison, Sing-Sing, N. T., consisting of looms 
for weaving broad silks and bnids, together with engines and 
reels for making cords, winding floes, sewing-silk, and from 
eoooons; likewise a number of otner maehineB used iu the man- 
ufacture of silk. 

This machinery is now in practical operation at the Prison, and 
was constructed under the immediate Sttperintendanoe of an ex- 

Crienced snd skilful manufacturer, who still has the works under 
I ohaige, and ia oflTered at private sale, between this date and 
the I5th of February next. If not disposed of at that time, will 
then be sold at puUio auction in New York. 
For fuxtiier pnttionlars npply at tlie Prieon, to 

WM. H. PECK, Agent. 
Dee. SS, 1643. St 

IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

On sale by P. L. SiMMonDSy Agricnltanl Agent, 
18 Cornhill, London. 

JOHNSON ON FERTILIZERS, published at ISs., xedueed in 
pitoe Co 8s., one of the best, nest oompiete, and popular worka on 
nanurea extant. 

THE IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, m J. A. Ran- 
some, illustrated by numerous highly^finished wood-cuts, price Os. 

THE FARMERS' ALMANAC, by Johnson & Shaw, for the 
ve«rs 1641, >4S, 43, «44, SOO pp.. Is. each. An invaluable hand- 
book, full of sound practical information; and useful to agricultur- 
isia at all timee, and in all places. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY FOR 70UN0 FARMERS, 
by C. W. Johnston, Esq., F. R. S., Is. 

A CALENDAR FOR FARMERS, hy the same, la. 

THE FARMERS' MAGAZINE, puhlishMi awntUy, Is. 6d. 



Ju st PuUisbed by SAXTON * MILES, 

THE SHiK QUESTION SETTLED. 

Hie testiflsony of ONI HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
~~ Beiiif the Repoit of tlM 



WTT- 

of the NatiOBal 



C<mvention of SILK-GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
held in New York, Oct. 1 3th and 14th, 1 843. Published under the dl- 
reetiou of the American Institute. By J. R. Barbour. 

Price 85 cents. 



THC AM BRICAK AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing SS pages, rnyal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers. Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollara ; eight copies fcr Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agricolturist contains but One siieet, sulh 
ject to newspaper postags only, which is one ceiU in tiie State, 
or within 100 miles of ita publication, and one emd c half eeiil«, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Advbbtisbmicnts will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
number. 

VOr Remfit tknmgk postma*ter»t tu tke law aUews. 

Editors of Newspapen noticing tlte numbera of this work month 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume I of Thb Amibican Aobicdltubist, with table of 
contents oompiete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in cloth. 
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HINTS FOR CHOOSING MEAT AT -MARKET, 

We hare ofl«a been surprised ai the igQarance 
displayed by housekeepErs, in ihe srlectioDs which 
ihey frequenily make at the oiartet for their fam- 
ily sopplies. Many seem to think if tbey hare 
chocea from an ovei^rown beast, or bird with 
lai|;e bones, and loaded with masses of fat apoo 
its flesh, that they have been particularly lucky, 
and secured an excellent dish ; when, in all prob- 
ability, they have taken the very worst, and the 
least profitable for consumption. In purchasing s 
qoarter of any auimal, or pieces from it, we should 
select such as hare the smallest, thinnest, and flat- 
test hemes; covered by the finest-grained flesh, 
with Ihe fat ititermixed in thin streaks or layers 
with the lean. This will almost invariably be 
found lender, juicy, and profitable. On the con- 
tnuy, meat with large, round, thick bones, of a 
coarse grain, and showinff the fat in thick slices 
or large lumps, will prove tough, unsavory, and so 
(kr aa the profitable pan of it is concerned, not 
worth so much by SS to 50 per cent, as the liner 
boDe qualities. Poultry which has long, coarse 
tegs, DCck, and head, ought to be aroided ; while 
that with short, fine legs, long, round, and plump 
bodies, and a fine, short neck and bead, if of a 
KiilAbla age. ahonld be preTened. These remarks 



do not apply with the same force to fish ; for ser- 
eral kinds of the most bony are very good eating, 
although they may not be n* profitable as thos* 
with fewer bones. The most delicate, however, 
have rather a small. Dumber oT bones compared 
with the amount of meal they give; for example, 
the salmon, boss, cod, and madterel of the nit 
water; and the Mackinaw troat, muscaloDge, and 
while fish, of ihe fresh water. Very large veg^ 
tables are not usually as delicate as those of me- 
dium size ; but to this rule there are many excep- 
tions. As fitr fruits, the largest are tnually the best. 

THE ENGLISH OAK IN AMERICA. 

We have been kindly favored by Mr. D. Jay 
Browne, who is about to publish a work on the 
'* Trees of America," with the following infoimo- 
ticm respecting the English oak, (Querciu ro5ur,) 
as successfully cultivated in this coontry. 

This noble, beautifal, and useful tree was first 
introduced into the United Sutes in 1803, by Mr. 
£. H. Derby, of Salem, Massachusetts. He inn 
ported six smalt plants in garden-pots, about eigh- 
teen inches in height, which are now tall trees of 
nearly as many inches in diameter. They have 
long borne acorns, from which other trees have 
grown mora than forty feet in height, and nine 
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inches in diameter. These trees are perfectly 
hardy in our climate, and what is very desirable, 
as ornamental trees, their foliage remains green 
at least six weeks lonffer than the American spe- 
cies. We onderstand that Mr. Derby has a nur- 
sery of about 1,000 young oaks ready to transplant 
for permanent growth, which he will sell at 50 
cents each, single, or at a reasonable discount 
where larger quantities may be required. We 
can not too warmly recommend the cultivation of 
this stately tree, cither for omameut or profits 

LIME AS MANURE. 

Thehis are considerable portions of our coimtry 
where the application of lime for agricultural pur- 
poses has not yet been introduced* When it can 
be had at reasonable rates, we are satisfied it is 
in almost all eases a profitable application as a 
manure. The result of so many and well-weigli* 
ed careful experiments, would seem to have pot 
its manifest utility beyond any question. In ad- 
verting to lime at this present mon>ent, oar main 
design is merely to suggest some of the moet ob- 
rious occasions for its use. 

In almost all soils where lime does not naturally 
exist, either as pulverized rock, shells, or marl, its 
application is attended with decided advantage. 
It may be used at the rate of 50 to 150 bushels 
per acre the first year, and from 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre every three to fire years after, according 
to the circumstances of the iand, the kind of crops 
and rotation. We are aware that some mil differ 
with us in recommending the use of so small a 
quantity; they contending, that where oyster- 
shell, or stone lime free from magnesia, is used, 
from 200 to 500 bushels may be safely put on the 
acre, and tbco the land will want no further appli- 
cation for ten to fifty years. The objection to such 
large quantities is, that the lime rapidly exhausts 
the organic matter in the soil, and it requires a 
great quantity of manure, and a long time of rest 
to restore it. If the soil be a stiff clay, and full 
of inert vegetable matter, such as fibrous roots, 
imdecayed vegetation, or peat, much larger quanr 
tities should be used than oa lighter soils, and 
those more free of the above organic matter. 

Lime should be applied by dumping it in small 
heaps, and allowing it to slack to a fine powder 
by the air, or by throwing water upon it if conve- 
nient, and then as soon as this is accomplished, 
spread it broad-cast upon the land. Sea-water is 
much better than fresh for shcking lime, as it adds 
to its fertilizing qualities. Some contend that thus 



slacked it will have double the effect upon the 
land ; but we consider so great a difference as this 
a matter of doubt. The reason of allowing lime 
to slack before plowing it into the soil is, that it 
absorbs from the air the carbonic acid which has 
been expelled by heat. It is an unnecessary waste 
to apply it as quicklime to the soil, and allow it 
to seize on the carbon it there finds. It is very 
greedy of carbonic acid, and it Will soon absorb 
from the atmosphere all that is required for its 
saturation. 

After being well slacked and spread, the lime 
should be plowed in, not too deep, and as thor< 
oughly incorporated with the sdl by harroiving 
as possible. The effect it now has upon the soH 
is to deconrpose the vegetable matter, and render 
it at once food for plants. Lime is almost equally 
advantageous to all crope^ fruit-trees, and what" 
ever constitutes the otrjcct of the farmer's attention* 
Good crops may in numerous instances be grown 
without the use of lime ; but in almost all would 
they be greater or more enduring with the same 
quantity of manure. It gives increased efficacy 
and lastingness to the manure. 

On grass-fields, lime may be scattered broad'' 
cast, and its beneficial inffiience is soon witnessed 
in the improved health and increased quantity of 
the grass. Fjelds thus dressed will resiat drought 
much better ihan they otherwise would, lime hav- 
ing a greater affinity for moisture, and drawing 
largely at all times from the atmosphere. 

Besides its effect on manures, lime produces a 
most beneficial influence on many soils. Some of 
ihese contain deleterious sobetances, such as vege- 
table acids, the salts of iron and manganese, &c« 
The lime, when brought into contact with these^ 
at once combines with the acids, and converts 
what was positively injtnrioas to vegetation, into 
what is positiveiy beneficial to it. The same ef- 
fect is produced in peat soils which are saturated 
with tannin and gallic aci^. These it combines 
with, and not only render innocuous, hot ccnverta 
into a substance highly fevorable to vegetation* 
On sandy soils it is very useful by rendering them 
more compact^ retaining the manuresyand attract- 
ing niorsture ; while on clay soils it partially breaks 
up their adhesiveness by insinuating its particlea 
between the aluminar and there undergoing vari- 
ous chemical combinatioBs, it teada to snake it 
more porous. 

Winter is the most appropriate time for burning 
Ihne, and it may be applied to the land aa sooo at 
the anow ha» melted off in the springe 
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New Experimcnts in Agriculture. — ^We have 
frequent conversations with gentlemen on the sub- 
ject of agricultural experiments which they have 
made, and that are of considerable practical im- 
portance. The results of all such as are well 
known and thoroughly tested, we wish to spread 
before the community for the benefit of all our 
readers. Yet such is the modesty oi many of our 
informants, that they seem unwilling not only to 
communicate the information over their own sig- 
natures, but are even reluctant to have it mention- 
ed in any shape. We hope all our friends will 
have done with such diffidence, and give to the 
public at once what rightfully belongs to it. No 
improvement, however minute, is without its use 
to the agricultural community, and whatever will 
save a single dollar to each ^rmer in the United 
States, will save millions to the nation. 

SKETCHES OF THE WEST.— NO. III. 

Lexington. — From Versailles we rode over a 
beautiful undulating country, and in a short time 
arrived at Lexington. This is a very handsome 
town, of about 6,000 inhabitants, and presents the 
appearance of considerable opulence. The streets 
are regularly laid out, a branch of the Elkhorn 
meandering through the town, and in its clear 
course adding much to the beauty and variety of 
the place. A richer or more favorable agricultural 
district can not be found than that which surrounds 
Lexington in a circle of 60 miles. Added to this, 
it LB healthy, and settled by a highly intelligent 
and enterprising population. In fact, the people 
here consider it as approaching Eden, and it is 
very agreeable to hear them amplify on its capa- 
bilities, which they do, and very justly, with an 
eloquence that can not be gainsaid. The Ken- 
tttckian yields to none in love of his country, and 
the western hemisphere may be travelled over in 
vain in search of one more deserving of being 
loved. 

Ashland, Seat of the Hon. Henry Clay. — 
This beautiful seat and superb plantation, of one 
of the most gifted and celebrated men of America, 
is about one and a half miles from Lexington, and 
is approached by an excellent Macadam road lead- 
ing directly by it. We called there in company 
with a nephew of Mr. Clay, Mr. Pindell of Lex- 
ington ; who took us by a circuitous road, first 
showing us his own fine plantation, a little beyond 
that of Ashland. The buildings on it are hand- 
some and commodious, and there was a choice 
collection of stock of all kinds, particularly of blood 
horses. One of the fillies, the name of which we 



have forgotten, struck us as being as promising an 
animal of her kind as we saw in Kentucky. Mr. 
P. had repeatedly exhibited her at their agricultu* 
ral shows, and she had invariably carried off the 
first prize over all competitors. 

A division-fence separates the property of Bir. 
Clay and Mr. Pindell, which we passed by a wide 
gate and came immediately into the woodland, or 
more properly speaking, park pastures of Ashland, 
the trees of which are mostly the reservations of 
the original forest They are grand and majestic 
in their appearance, and give a dignity, comfort, 
and beauty to the landscape, which can not be too 
much admired. It was still in the month of Jan- 
uary, but the winter being a mild one, the grass 
was yet green, and a fine lot of blood horses, and 
Short-Horn cattle were out feeding, and looking as 
fat and sleek as need be. The show of these, Mr. 
Pindell informed me, was not so good as formerly, 
Mr. Clay having been tempted, when high prices 
prevailed, to part with the greater proportion of 
his choicest animals. After taking a full view of 
the plantation, we came round to the stables, the 
most celebrated incumbent of which was a large 
French Jack, named Royal. He was selected by 
Mr. Henry Clay, Jr., when he visited France, and 
was bred at Poitou, near the birthplace of the cel- 
ebrated Montesquieu. Whether from this circum- 
stance Royal has inherited any of the legal talent 
of the profound jurist we are unable to say, he not 
yet being gifted with the power of speech to ex- 
plain himself, as was Balaam's ass of old ; but 
what, perhaps, is of more utility where stationed 
is, he has the faculty of stamping his superior size 
and strength on a numerous progeny of mules, 
to the great benefit of the country around him. 

When we called at Ashland, Mr. Clay was 
passing the last of his term at Washington in his 
senatorial duties; we, therefore, missed the ad- 
vantage of seeing him at home on his &rm, where 
he is universally acknowledged to rank as high as 
in the councils of the nation. He has ever been 
foremost in every good word and work in agricul- 
ture in Kentucky, and perhaps few have done as 
much to assist in developing and improving the 
resources of his native state. No one was more 
ardent and persevering in the introduction and 
growing of hemp than Mr. Clay; in the introduo- 
tton also of improved stock, and all other measures 
calculated to promote agriculture, which, although 
well known at home, yet, on account of his bril- 
liant forensic talents, his labors and example in 
this department, have in a measure been over* 
shadowed and kept hid from the nation. 
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The inansioD*hoase at Ashland is roomy and judgiag from the loud cracks and abundant AotiP 



handsome, and such as a refined country gentle- 
man may have been supposed to erect for his own 
eomfort and convenience. The grounds are ample 
and beautiful, abounding with what we most ad- 
mire in winter, a profusion of lofty evergreens. 
The views from the spot are charming, embracing 
the town of Lexington just beyond, and a fertile 
country of considerable extent in quiet repose 
around. In the absence of Mr. Clay, his respected 
lady received us very politely, and we found her 
presiding with equal dignity and grace over the 
affairs of the household; where, to her honor be it 
spoken, and ^Iso in the general management of the 
plantation, she as eminently excels, as her husband 
in the Legislative Halls-^proving herself an ad- 
mirable wife for one whose public duties have so 
often called him away from his home« 

We are fearful of trespassing upon the sanctity 
of private life by dwelling longer upon (his theme, 
and will only add that we felt no less honored than 
gratified by our visit to Ashland, and at our depar- 
ture could not but breathe more strongly than ever, 
the wish that its possessors may soon be transfer- 
red by the voice of thb great nation, to that exalt- 
ed seat which their eminent talents and virtues 
have so well fitted tbera to adorn and fill. 

Sour Cn Sirslanlr« Ko«17. 

An Engfusr FiuitfER^-^Oazing over the stocrk 
that weekly graces the market square of the an- 
cient town of Abingdon, and occasionally chatting 



ishes he gave upon winding up with his whip« 
seemed to be quite a gratifying one, we jogged 
him on the shoulder, and made known our wishes* 
He said he had not the stock himself, but if we wotf Id 
go home with him and stay a few days to makef 
some excursions, there Was no dotrbt he would be 
able to procttre all we Wanted. Tttis was just the 
thing to suit, so we unhesitatingly accepted hia 
frank invitation ; when, giving directions to a far, 
pumpkin-cheeked boy who was accompanied by a 
sharp-nosed colly dog, (|ust the antipodes of his 
own,) to drive home his sheep purchase, we walk* 
ed down to the inn, where, after smoking a long 
pipe, and sipping a silver tankard of strong beer, 
in both of which operations he greatly wondered 
that we declined joining, he ordered up his bob- 
tailed cob and spring cart, and aWay we trotted at 
an easy pace oVer a smoothly gravelled road, dis« 
coursing upon all sorts of farming matters — we 
perfectly astonishing him with a few long^Bows 
which we took the liberty of occasionally drawing 
by Way of variety, on the fertility and productions 
of our own cotnitry# 

His residence was some ten mUetf ot so from 
Abmgdon, on the further edge of one of the oldest 
liamTets we visited in Englamd; situated in n 
smooth gorge of a valley, and lying scattering 
along a narrow winding road for about a quarter 
of a mHe. The farm was a small one of 79 acres 
only; the out-burldings old and rather inconve^ 
nient.^ We anived here at twifight, and as there 
was no road to the front of the domicil, we found 
with its sturdy owners, among others we were [ our Way there by first bringing up in the stone^ 



particularly struck with the fine appearance of a 



young farmer of some six and twenty, who was through a smaD patch of a garden ; to thte was 



chaffering' for a lot of sheep. He was dressed m 
white top boots, drab breeches, linen faultlessly 
dean, a black hat with rather a wide brim, and, 
instead of a coat, he wore the common farmerV 
frock of the eoootry, covering his under dress, and 
reaching down to the tops of his boots. He stood 
full six feet high, with broad shoulders, full chest, 
and in his whole person was a nvodd of health, 
strength, and manly beauty. In his hand he held 
a long whip, and when we first observed him, he 
was bargaining for a lot of sheep with a wiry 
looking old man, in leather gaiters, and hob-nailed 
shoes. We were looking for some stock of a par- 
ticular kind, and had been informed that the young 
man before us was considerable of a dealer, and 
that he would be able to famish whatever was 
wanted. 
. After flniahing hb bargain for the sheep, whkh 



paved baro-yard, from which a wicker gate led 



joined a few square rods of lawn, and at the end 
stood the cottage, a genuine antique throughout, 
with thick brick waffs ; dark oaken door, diamond" 
pane windows leaded in iron sashes, and low 
thatched roof. What a contrast to the sAiart 
white paint, and green Venetians of bur own 
country f But if thmgs looked old and somewhat 
gloomy without, tfiey were extremely neat and 
comfortable within* The presfdhig genius of this 
was of course my fi'iend's wifeH-« fair, nice wo*- 
man, though not eqtial in personal appearance to 
her husband. She informed us that she not only 
attended to the afiairs of her small household, but 
milked the cows, and did all the light work in the 
garden, and kept the lawn and its few flowers and 
shrubbery in order. 

Supper was soon made ready, to which we 
needed no second invitatxoo, as in the case of the 
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|>ipe8 and beer, but set down at onc.e« and did am- 
ple justice to aU before us. When we retired) 
We were shown to a low chamber in the gable- 
end of the attic. It was sufficiently roomy, and 
perfectly ne«tt — the linen, spread) and curtains of 
the bed as white as the driven snow. On a small, 
half-round t&ble lay a few books, which were pre- 
tisely those> with one exception, we are most cer- 
tain to find at the farm-houses of our own country ; 
being the Bible» Pilgrim's Progf&ss^ Baxter's Saints' 
Rest, Tusser^i One Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry, and a volume of Tracts, among which the 
first we opened to was that beautiful tale, by the 
Rev. Leigh Richmond, of the Dairyman's Daugh- 
ter. This Wts first read when a mere Child, with 
an impression and interest that no story in our 
subsequent mliltifarious reading has evet surpassed.' 
Reposing upon our pillow, we snuffed the flicker- 
ing candle, and here, in the country which gave 
the author birth, and not far from the scene of the 
tale itself, agnin went over its absorbing incidents, 
bow many brilliant romances, filled with the vani- 
ties of this world, will rise and fall — even the very 
names thereof perishing from the earth, when this 
true and simple story, of a meek and lowly Chris- 
tian maiden> shall become more and more widely 
known, and flourish. God bless the authors of 
Bach heavenly tales ! 

The farmv as we said, contained 79 acres { the 
four-course system ^as adopted upon it, and in 
most things it was a model of cultivation. The 
first year the land was manured and sowed with 
CUfneps and mttngei-wUrzel. These were princi- 
pally fed off by sheep consuming them on the 
ground, and of course richly manuring it with 
their droppings. This was sowed with barley 
and oats, with grass-seed or clover in the spring, 
which occupied the second year. The third year, 
the grass and clover was pastured by enclosing 
the shee^ with a moveabla hurdle-fence, on an 
acre or so of the grass, and as soon as this was 
eaten, the fence was moved on to another acre, 
and so continued till the grass was all fed off« 
The sheep thus leave their manure scattered over 
the land as evenly as it can be done with the 
shoveU it is then plowed and sowed to wheat. 
Wheat, we were informed, aftet clover.fed off by 
sheep^ is found to suffer less from mildeW, rust, 
the fly^ and indeed all diseases to which it is liable, 
than by any other preparation by which it is groi^n 
in England. This is a much superior method to 
plowing in clover for wheat as practised in our 
own countty. Green crops beneath the earth un- 
dergo a rapid fermentati<m, and turn all their bo* | 



gar and starch into gases, which are lost m the 
air, and vinegar which washes away, and leaves 
the soil So sour as not unfrequently to require rest, 
or the application of lime to restore it to a fit state 
for cropping. How much wiser the English to 
turn the sugar and starch of their grass into mut« 
ton and wool, and then have their land left in a 
much more perfect state for a wheat crop. We 
are satisfied that the system of feeding off clover 
in our own country with sheep, preparatory to a 
wheat crop> would pay as well as in England. 
We have strongly urged the measure upon several 
of our friends since our return, but have not yet 
succeeded in getting one to adopt i^ we hope to 
be more successful hereafter. Bii^Po return to 
our subject. 

This young man paid in rent and taxes for his 
land 375. 6d, per acre, which is £143. 28. 6d, (say 
$700.) The first year he took the farm he had 
15 acres of wheat, which averaged 29 bushels per 
acre ; but by superior management, on the third 
year he had increased the crop to 41 bushels per 
acre) and had 20 acres in wheat. This, the fourth 
year, he calculated confidently the wheat' would 
average 43 bushels per acre, and judging from the 
appearance of the crop when we looked at it just 
before harvesting, we thought he had not over- 
rated it. His wheat was of a superior quality, and 
would be worth, as soon as he could get it to mai^ 
ket, 73s. the quarter, or in round numbers, $2 per 
bushel our money ; allowing that the 20 acres only 
yielded 40 bushels per acre, this would be 800 
bushels, worth $1,600. Then he had 20 acres ia 
barley and oats : the former did not look so well, 
and would not be over 27 bushels per acre, which 
was attributed to bad weather and late sowing ; 
but the latter made ample amends, and he estima- 
ted them to yield over 70 bushels per acre. That 
we may be fortified in our statements, we shall 
add, that a neighbor of his with whom we con- 
versed, and a very reputable man, informed us 
that he had raised 96 bushels of Tartary oats to 
the acre, 50 of wheat, 58 of barley, and 51 of beans* 
What the value of the oats and barley were likely 
to be we neglected to note. Twenty acres were 
in tumeps and other roots; 15 acres in vetches, 
clover, and grass, with which he was feeding off 
his sheep, and 4 acres for buildings, garden, and a 
small paddock for two cows. He kept a flocK of 
about 50 sheep, on which he probably dewed $3 
per head, he not breeding them, but buying in and 
^ttening, and then sending them to market This 
made $150 more. In addition to these he had a 
few pigs, two cows, and four horses. The horses 
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were stabled all the year round ; the cows roamed , sugar-beet, as it would yield full as much per acr« 



in the paddock in summer, and were stalled as 
occasion demanded ; the pigs graced the barnyard, 
and with this stock, ^traw, and other resources of 
the farm, sufficient manure was made, with the 
additional purchase of a small quantity of lime 
and bones, to heavily manure for the root crops, 
and regularly advance the fertility of the land. 
Thus the gross income from 79 acres of land, 
would not be less that year than $2,500, estima- 
ting ten acres of barley at $270, ten acres of oats 
at $380, pork and product of the dairy $100. As 
he worked on the farm himself, his labor probably 
did not cost ^^xceed $300, which, added to the 
rent, make 0fK)O, leaving a round profit of $1,500. 
The expenses of supporting a family, wear and 
tear of implements, &c., &c., were probably about 
the same with this young man, as they would be 
with one of our own countrymen, on a farm of 
one hundred or a hundred and fifty acres. Prices 
of produce in England have probably fallen one 
third since we were there ; but even then, this 
farmer would be doing a good business. As he 
was of ordinary education, we asked him how 
he got the information which enabled him to man- 
age his farm so well. He replied, by the common 
practice of the country, and by books, though 
more by attending their farmers' Club meetings, 
where the best course of cropping, management 
of lands, manures, improved seeds, stock, and agri- 
cultural implements were discussed among a con- 
siderable body of intelligent farmers. Thus it is, 
and with enlightened landlords to occasionally di- 
rect and instruct, and bestowing more labor upon 
less land, that the English are so much our supe- 
riors as a general rule in exact and scientific cul- 
tivation, and we fear we must add profitable farm- 
ing. 

Being capital stock himself, our friend was suc- 
cessful in showing us what we wanted, and as he 
had given us some good lessons on farming, we 
could do no less than drop a few hints in return. 
He used a double-wheel, awkward, old-fashioned 
plow, weighing little less than 300 lbs. To this 
was attached in line, (one before the other,) to 
drag it, three large, coarse horses, very fat, and 
alow moving. It took a boy to drive them, and a 
man to hold the plow, and they averaged, we be- 
lieve, not much over an acre per day. We 
assured him with a lighter and better made 
plow, and smaller, quicker stepping horses, a sin- 
gle pair and a man to hold and drive would easily 
accomplish more work than he was now doing. 
We also advised changing the mangel-wurzel for 



and was more Dutricious, and thought white car- 
rots would eminently succeed on a small portion 
of his soil. All these he promised he would adopt 
as speedily as possible ; but as English farmers, 
like our own, are slow in changing for '* new* 
fangled notions," we are somewhat doubtful 
whether all our suggestions are yet carried out. 
We hope to cross the Atlantic again one of these 
days, when we shall make it a point to ascertain. 



THREE-SHARE PLOW^(Fio. 6.) 




Above we give a cut of the Three-Share Plow 
exhibited by Mr. Thorp, at the late show of the 
American Institute, and we hope that Mr. Potts 
and any other of our southern friends who feel an 
interest in the matter, will give us their opinions 
upon its applicability to the culture of the crops at 
the south, and also suggest any improvements 
which may be thought advisable. The sketch 
shows the construction of the instrument so per- 
fectly, that it needs little description. It spreads 
2 feet 4 inches wide, and its shares are precisely 
like those of the common plow, only very much 
smaller. We should think it would not weigh to 
exceed 90 lbs., which is a light draft for a pair of 
mules. By passing it once up and down between 
the rows of corn, cotton, or cane, it will completely 
turn up and bury the weeds and grass, and at the 
same time slightly throw the soil between the 
roT/s, to or from the growing plants, or leave it 
nearly level, as is desired. If it be wished to 
throw more soil to the rows of cane, kc, a one, 
or two-horse plow can be run down on each side 
of the rows, turning the dirt toward them, and 
then follow with the three-share plow* The only 
suggestion which we can make as an improve- 
ment to the above, is to add a wheel at the end 
as in the ordinary cultivator. This would make 
the draft easier, and enable the plowman to go 
deeper or shallower in the soil as required. Mr. 
Weird exhibited a four-share plough at the same 
time, but as he did not leave it at the American 
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bistimte, we can not gire a cut of it. Shares may 
be multiplied to any number, so as to clear out 
furrows from four feeti to as much greater width 
BB desirable. 



FOREST LEAVES AS MANURE. 

It is well known that the leases of trees make 
ft most taluable manure ; but they are so light of 
weight that it is rather troublesome gathering 
them. Mr. Cadmus, of Long Island, has given 
tis his method of collecting them, which we think 
is the best We hate yet heard of. He takes a 
common dung-fork, and striking it Ughtly into the 
surface soil, when not frozen, which the learcs 
«over, it will easily peel fVom the subsoil from one 
to three inches deep^ As it is loosened in this 
way roll it over on the leaves, and as soon as a 
good fork full is obtained, throw it into the wagon. 
The leaves and top soil are thus taken up quite 
rapidly, and the latter weight for weight, for many 
purposes, is scarcely less valuable than the formen 
They make one of the very best manures for nur- 
Beries, orchards, and gardens. Along their sides, 
end particularly in the comers of fences, large 
quantities of decayed leaves and rich soil may be 
Found; and we know of nothing more valuable to 
be mixed with manure in the barnyard, or to make 
e compost of with lime, ashes, charcoal-dust, and 
xfthei substances. 

MANAGfiMSNT 0F«TABLES. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, Mr. Reece submitted a paper, 
detailing several experiments in the disinfection of 
stables, by the absorption of ammonia generated 
in them, which we briefly copy. 

The stables were, in the first instance, strewn 
with ffypsum, (crystallised sulphate of lime,) 
coarselV powdered ; but though the ammonia was 
«Volvea from the wetted straw, no trace of it was 
visible after two days' exposure when examined 
With slaked limew The stables Were then strewn 
with the gypsuns moistened with sulphuric acid, 
mnd when examined next morning, every, portion 
Was found to have absorbed sufficient ammonia to 
emit its peculiar pungent odor when brought into 
contact with slaked lime. The stables had lost 
ikeii close, uoheaUhy smell, and, to use the words 
ef the grootns, appeared to be quite sweetened. 
As it was evident the gypsum acted merely me* 
^hanicallv, affording a convenient absorbent sur^ 
face for tne acid, some further experiments were 
made, substituting sawdust for gj^psum, which 
Were attended by still more favorable results. 
The pre^ntred mixture should be laid upon trays, 
as the acid is considered likely to injure tne horses' 
feet. One part of sawdast will readily absorb 
three dmes its weight of acid solutiooy which 



would be mixed in the proportion, by measures, of 
one part of sulphuric acid to fifteen of distilled 
water. The ammoniacal salt makes an excellent 
manure, but it should not be mixed with the straw 
until after removed from the stable. 

Now we must be allowed to doubt the efficacy 
of these experiments in the fulness ' with which 
they Would seem to be commended to us. That 
some of the ammonia is absorbed by the sulphuric 
acid is not questioned ; but that it takes place to 
anything like the absorption of ail, or nearly ail 
the ammonia generated, may well be doubted. 
We would like to see the experiment, however, 
by some of our citizens who would send us the 
results. The ammonia is very ii\jnrious to the 
eyes of the horse, and the groom, and frequently 
is the cause of severe inflammation. 

Sulphuric acid diluted with about 50 parts of 
water, and sprinkled on the straw, where it would 
come directly in contact with the ammonia, would 
be much more likely to seize upon and combine 
with it ; and weakened to the extent suggested, it 
would not probably injure the feet of the horses. 
But we think charcoal strewed in and around the 
stables would absorb it equally, or even more ef- 
fectually at a cheaper rate, and with greater ad* 
vantage to the manure. 

TOOLS FOR BOYS. 

Has your father a carpenter or blacksmith's ^hop 
upon his farm ? If not, get him to build one of 
each immediatelv ; and whenever he hires a car* 
penter or blacksmith to come and do his odd jobs, 
be sure you go in and look on and help until yoa 
get the use of every tool in each shop. You will 
be several years in doing this, so don't be discour- 
aged if you can't do all your little work to please 
yourself at first ) your hand-sleds, your steers'-sleda, 
aud steers^-yokes. Marthi-boxes and hen-KMX)pe 
you ought to make yourselves, together with many 
other things; and then there are the farming tools 
•-•all ought to be of a size suited to your age, and 
of the best quality. Some fathers turn off their 
boys with old womout tools ; this is wrong, yoa 
ought to have a little scythe and a little axe ^ 
both very sharp, and then you ought to be taught 
how to keep them so; and also how to use all 
your tools skilfully. Never slight any kind of 
work, but do it well, and if you can not keep up 
with older persons laboring at the same thing, 
they ought to help you rather than let you lag be* 
hind. Never indulge a lazy spirit ; your father or 
guardian will see that yoa are not over-worked, 
end will always give you sufficioit time to rest 
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and go ahead with yoar studies erery day; yet 
you will do more work than those dull-heads who 
neither read nor study at all. Farming work, 
above all others, is the best to make boys grow, 
and give them strong and vigorous constitutions. 



LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Dr. Gardner has already delivered nine lectures 
on Agricultural Chemistry, at the University of 
New York. 

1. On the composition of the air, its absorption 
by soils and fluids, the character of the gases of 
the soil. 

2. On the passage of fluids through vegetable 
and animal membranes, and its importance in 
vegetable phenomena. 

3. The structure and functions of plants. 

4. The sources of carbonic acid as food for plants, 
showing the necessity of humus in the soil for the 
cultivation of many plants. 

5. The sources of nitrogen, and means of in- 
creasing it in the soil. 

6. The oxygen and hydrogen of plants, and the 
processes of fermentation, decay, &c. 

7. The saline composition of plants, and its im* 
portance to the vegetable. 

8. The value of fodders, time of cutting grain, 
elover, wheat, &c 

9.* The physical character of soils, and the 
means and objects of pulverising, draining, fallow- 
ing, kc. 

We had notes of these very excellent Lectures, 
and intended to have given a synopsis of them in 
this number ; but owing to the crowded state of 
our columns, we have found it quite impossible. 
They have been listened to by a large class in at- 
tendance with high gratification, and we are 
pleased to learn, that they have excited so much 
attention in the public mind in this city, that Dr. 
Gardner will probably be called upon to repeat 
them. For the good of the agricultural public we 
really trust that this may be the case. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. Y. STATE 
AG. SOCIETY. 

We are favored by a friend with a short note, 
detailing the proceedings of the State Society at 
its late annual meeting on the 17th of January, at 
Albany, and are also indebted to the Cultivator for 
a proof sheet of the same in advance of its regular 
publication ; but unfortunately both came too late 
for an insertion this month, our paper, with the 
exception 0[ this page, being made up. We have 



only space for a short notice. No annual meeting 
was ever so well attended} and uncommon interest 
seems to have been imparted to its proceedings. 
The next show, (we will not use the improper 
word *'fair,^^) is fixed to be held at Poughkeepsie, 
at which we are rejoiced, as we think it is justly 
due to the southern and eastern portions of the 
state. We shall now expect to see the Hudson 
river counties exert themselves. We are of opin* 
ion it will be the largest meeting, with the great 
est agricultural display, ever yet made in the state. 
Now would be an excellent time to revive the 
Hudson river Horticultural Society, and have it 
hold its show jointly with the State Society. All 
the late officers of the Society declined a re-elec- 
tion. Dr. John P. Beekman, Columbia, is chosen 
President for this year ; Benjamin P. Johnson, 
Rome, Cor. Secretary; Henry O'Reilly, Albany, 
Rec. Secretary ; Thomas Hillhouse, Albany, Treas- 
urer. The State Society has $3,000 in the Treas* 
ury, over and above all its last year's expenses* 
which is a clever sum to begin the year with. 
We particularly regret the resignation of Mr. 
Prentice, as there are few better keepers of the 
strong box. 

MANAGEMENT OF YEARLINGS. 

To those who have the time to attend to it, we 
say, stable and tie up your yearlings, both steers 
and heifers ; curry or card them at least once a 
day, and if you can afibrd them a few roots so 
much the better. Such treatment makes young 
cattle tame and docile, aod you will have no trou- 
ble in milking them when they have calves, and 
if intended for fiimily cows, they may be made to 
eat all kinds of slops and other rubbish from the 
kitchen. The steers also should be broken the 
winter after they are a year old, and for this pur- 
pose the farmer, wants }iis small yokes, sleds, 
chains, and whips — the latter to be used very 
sparingly. Break steers well at this age, and 
there will be no trouble in doing it when they be- 
come oxen. 

OtTR SuB8CRTpnons.-;-'Three times as many sub- 
scribers have flocked in upon us this month for 
the Third Volume, as we received during the first 
month of our Second volume, and a large share of 
these we are glad to see are new ones. We are 
highly gratified at this flattering testimonial of our 
labors by the public, and hope to record at least 
Ten Thousanu good and true names upon our sub> 
scription list before the close of the year. We 
trust our friends will continue to exert themselves 
on our behalf. Every present subscriber can get 
at least two more, and many might send us from 
eight to sixteen additional names. 
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Origin of Ayrshibes. — Mr. William Aiton 
of Hamilton, in a communication made to the 
British Farmers' Magazine in 1826, Vol. I.» page 
149, says : The dairy breed of Scotland have been 
formed chieOy by skilful management, within the 
last 50 years ; and they are still improving and ex- 
tending to other countries. Till after 1770, the 
cows in Cunningham were small, ill-fed, ilUshaped, 
and gave but little milk. Some cows of a larger 
breed and of a brown and white color, were about 
that time brought to Ayrshire from Teeswater, and 
from Holland, by some of the patriotic noblemen 
of Ayrshire ; and these being put on good pasture, 
yielded more milk than the native breed» and their 
calves were much sought after by the farmers. 

In addition to the above, we were verbally as- 
sured when in England, by some old breeders who 
had known the Ayrshires since 1780, that they 
had received more or less improvement from cross- 
es with Short-Hora bulls for the last half century, 
and although they may now be considered a good 
established breed in themselves, they are, in real- 
ity, merely high grade Durhams. Is there any 
error in this statement or not ?. If so, we shall be 
glad to have those who have made the origin of 
this breed more of a study than ourselves, give us 
mny new information on this subject. We do not 
wish any reference to Youatt's account of them,, 
as that is already familiar to the public. 

New York Farmers' Club. — This Club held 
its regular meetings the past month, in the read- 
ing-room of the Repository of the American Insti- 
tute, on the first and third Tuesdays at 12 o'clock, 
M., continuing them till 3 o'clock, P. M. They 
were both well attended, and the subjects of dis- 
cussion were the disease in potatoes, adulteration 
of milk, lactometers, and subsoil plowing. All 
these matters have been so fully treated in our 
previous volumes, that we have not thought it 
worth while to give an extended report. The 
meetings will continue re£:ularly, commencing at 
12 o'clock on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month. They are free to all, and no fee or cere- 
mony of admission will be exacted. Gentlemen 
from the country are particularly invited to attend. 

To MECHANIC3S — ^AgRICTTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS. — 

We are constantly in the receipt of orders for the 
purchase of different kinds of agricultural imple- 
ments, and the venders of these will find it much 
to their interest to forward us cuts of the same, 
accompanied with brief descriptions, and stating 
their prices. 

Culture of Potatoes. — We beg attention to 
Mr. Pell's excellent article on this subject in our 
present No. He ha? left samples of his improved 
pink-eyes at our ofice, which can be seen by those 
who have any curiosity on the subject. They are 
of good size, have a smoother skin, and are freer 
from eyes than any we have yet seen. We are 
informed that they are very mealy and nutritious. | 



Mr. Pell candidly states that they are rather shy 
bearers; but with c[ood treatment, he seems to 
have made them satisfactorily tame in this respect. 

Poland Fowls. — Those advertised for sale by 
Mr. Starr we know to be very superior. They 
are of the shining black kind, with very large 
white top-knots. To our eye they are the most 
beautiful of domestic fowls, and are such famous 
layers that other hens must be kept to hatch theif 
eggs- 

AoRictTLTURAL Agenct tn London. — ^We desire 
attention to the advertisement of Mr. P. L. Sim* 
roons, No. 18 Cornhill, London, for books, periodi- 
cals, &c., &c. He has also commenced Simmons' 
Colonial Magazine, which is published monthly, 
price 2s. 6d. 

The American Agriculturist Gratis. — ^Let it 
be remembered that any one can have a volume 
of our paper gratis by procuring us two subscribers 
and forwarding $2* The terms are Three Copies 
for Two Dollars. 



How to Make Three Dollars. — ^Procure eight 
subscribers to this paper, reeeiving from them 
Eight Dollars, Five ot which only need be sent to 
the publishers, to entitle the person so remitting 
to the eight copies---he will therefore have $3 re* 
maining to put in his own pocket. Many persons 
might thus benefit themselves, and at the same 
time be doino^ a great good to the public Agen- 
cies of other ooois will be given by the publishers 
with this paper. 

Horticulture. — As ptrosperity is again restored 
to our country, it is satisfactory to perceive, that 
little comforts and luxuries are beginning to be 
attended to again. Among these, perhaps, some 
will class fruits; but our opinion is, that with 
proper attention to them, they may become some- 
thing more than this, and in a few years be no 
small item of exportation to foreign countries. 
We believe few doubt that good ripe fruit is emi- 
nently healthy, and it is certainly proved so in the 
south of Europe, as many of the peasantry in cer- 
tain seasons of the year almost entirely live upoa 
it, and yet none enjoy a better state of health than 
they. The fruit culture is assuming a new -aspect 
in this country, and we begin a series of articles on 
it, which will be regularly followed monthly 
through the year, b3r several of our friends who 
have been long practically engaged in the business. 
What they have to say, therefore, on the subiect» 
will be entitled to the' confidence of our readers. 
The growing of choice fruit in a proper location, 
we have repeatedly contended must for* a long 
series of years be a good-paying business. 

(IIT* Office Hours. — Owing to his avocations 
elsewhere, the editor of this paper will more usu- 
ally be found at his office from 12 o'clock at noon, 
till 2 P. M., at which time he will be pleased to 
see all who may be desirous of favoring him with 
a calL 
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STOCK OF PETER A. REMSEN, ESQ. 

The western part of the State of New York 
has, for some years, possessed several large herds 
of cattle of great excellence. Among the largest 
and best for a long time, was thai of Peter A. 
Remsen, Esq., of Alexander, Genesee county. 
This gentleman has, during the present autumn, 
removed with a large reserved lot of his herd as 
it stood in 1842, ^having sold from it, as a draft, 
some one hundrea and twenty-five head during 
1842 and 1843,) to Maryland, where he proposes 
making his future residence. His departure to a 
distant state, and to a home among strangers, 

Srompts me to a notice of himself and his stock, 
ue alike to both, that his neighbor^ among whom 
his new lot is cast, may know how Mr. Remsen and 
his stock were valued by those whom he has left, 
and among whom for many years he and his 
family dwelt. The prize-list of the late State 
Agricultural Show has heralded his cattle abroad, 
and, of course spread their fame in advance of 
themselves to their place of destination. ' Their 
success, so widely known, carries with it a high 
recommendation ; and this might render any no- 
tice unnecessary, had any agricultural paper, 
either of itself or through its correspondents, giv- 
en any account of his herd, or had his imported 
cattle and their descendants been placed on rec- 
ord. This not having been done, allow me to do 
it, and at the same time, seize the occasion to 
speak of him as a man, as well as a breeder. 

Mr. Remsen, although a northerner, was for 
many years residentin Alabama, and mostly at Mo- 
bile. Engaged largely in trade, he yet possessed 
and cherished a fondness for stock, the result of 
earlv occupation and education, and his wealth was 
used asa means of gratifying his tastes. In 1831 
he purchased a large estate m Genesee county ; it 
was most judiciously selected, just at the base of 
the hills which form the grazing country of the 
south part of the county, and at the head of the 
alluvisd valley of the Tonawanda, covering both 
the valley and the last spurs of the subsiding 
hills. Here the upland has lost its exclusive 
grass-growing character, and is equally adapted 
to the production of hay and grain. Its position 
is commanding, giving views of great extent and 
beauty. From the uplands beautiful brooks of 
the purest water flow down in profusion upon 
the mtervale. Upon it he erected a noble man- 
sion, a fine feature in the landscape as viewed 
from the vale below, and looking down on 
that vale of beautv, each adding to the charm of 
the other. Here Mr. Remsen made his simmier 
residence, and his family their permanent one. 
With an enterprise worthy of his means and his 
tastes, he ordered iVom England the nucleus of a 
herd of cattle. The commission was for the best, 
without limitation of price. The execution of 
the order was intrusted to Mr. Wilson, to whom 
it was given, to Mr. Samuel Scotson of Toxteth 
Park, Lancashire, a breeder, widely and favora- 
bly known. Mr. Scotson, through his friend Mr. 
Robert Thomas of Engholme, near Darlington, 
procured a bull and a heifer, bred by Mr. May- 



nard of Harsley Hall, Yorkshire. From Mr. Sev- 
ers of Richmond, in the same county, was pur- 
chased another heifer ; and to these was added a 
selection from the herd of Mr. Scotson, consisting 
of a young bull and a heifer. I'his importation 
was made in 1834. At a subsequent period, Mr. 
Remsen increased the number by a neifer from 
the herd of the Rev. Henry Berry, and a heifer 
from another source in England, which, however, 
died without produce. To these was added a se- 
lection of American bred cattle. With such ma- 
terials for an orij^in, a herd large in number, 
beautiful, and choice, soon spread itself over his 
fine lawns, alluvial meadows, and swelling hills. 
At once, was Mr. Remsen among the firist breed- 
ers of New York, indeed, of the country at large ; 
and richly was the sagacious enterprise which 
created all, rewarded. His tastes were gratified, 
and his investment profitable ; his pleasures and 
his interests at once coincident. An immediate 
demand sprang up, and so great was it, and so 
superior were even his grades, that he repeatedly 
sold them for prices as high as thorough-breds 
would command ; and this demand continued un- 
til the present depressed value of cattle checked 
all desire and inducement to rear or acquire 
stock, either crossed or pure. In all this Mr. 
Remsen had a most capital assistant in his inter- 
esting wife. Like him she possessed a fondness 
for a rural life, for flocks and herds. Among them 
she found consolation for the absence of her hus- 
band, whose business yearly called him south, 
and for many months detained him there. In her 
he found a guardian to whom he could well in- 
trust them, assured that a taste congenial, an in- 
terest identical, and a judgment scarcely inferior 
to his own, would be ever watching over and 
superintendinfi" them, and of course in his neces- 
sary absence during the winter, the care and di- 
rection of the herd were hers. As a proof of her 
good management and tact, I may mention that 
she frequently sold ^rade cattle, both heifers and 
bulls at prices as high as $150. Added to this 
business ability in Mrs. Remsen, were all the 
charms which render the woman and the wife 
interesting — amenity, frankness, intelligence, and 
polish. Is not this a wife indeed ? 

Among' Mr. Remsen 's selection of grade cattle 
in the formation of his herd, were some cows 
with a Devon and Short-Horn cross. They were 
the get, in part, of the fine Devon, bull Holkam, 
bred by the late William Patterson, Esq., of 
Baltimore, from the herd of the late Earl of 
Leicester (formerly Mr. Coke] ; in part, of the 
Otto bull, a Short Horn ; and, m part, the get of 
Holkam upon the cows got by the Otto Bull. 
From these Devon Short-Horns Mr. Remsen has 
reared oxen and steers whose equals are rarely, 
and whose superiors are never found. He has 
now a yoke of oxen six years old, (which received 
the first prize for working oxen at the Suite Show 
at Rochester), which have been worked every 
year since they were two years old, oTid have nev» 
er been fed anything but hay and grass, that 
weighed 2,300 pounds each, in September last. 

It would be useless and too prolix to attempt an 
enumeration of all his cattle, fuU-bred and grades. 
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His herd taet year coDsisted of one hundred and 
sixty head» He has reduced it at present lo about 
fijfty choice and beautiful cattle, both pure and 
ffrade. A pleasure it is to see them — a pleasure 
It must be to own them* 

Mr. Remsen showed a number of animals at 
the late show of the State Agricultural Society, 
as did other gentlemen, and in every instance 
save one, the cattle on the ground froni his herd 
were winners of prizes ; and the animal which 
did not win, was specially commended by the 
judges of his class. Here was a breeder's suc- 
cess and a breeder's honors, and his triumph was 
as grateful to his friends as to himself. 

I give you a list of the thorough-bred cattle 
and their pedigrees, (a) A* S. 

(a) We are reluctantly compelled to forego the 
publication of the pedigrees of Mr. Remsen's an- 
imals, so obligingly furnished us by our corres* 
pondent, for this reason : if we did it for oney we 
must do it for tff/ ; and it would thus be occupy- 
ing more space in this periodical, of what prop- 
erly belongs to a herd-book, than the general 
readers of the Agriculturist would feel was allow- 
bie. We hope soon to see a Herd-Book oi Amer- 
ican Short-Horns published in this country, for it 
has become a work much wanted. 

What our correspondent says of Mr. Remsen's 
stock, it affords us gf eat pleasure to add, from our 
own knowledge of it, is strictly correct. Mr. R. 
is now placed in a position to serve the south and 
west, and to all in that quarter we earnestly rec- 
ommend his breeding. He has been long and 
well known at the south, and his address till the 
last of May, will be Mobile, Ala. 

THE PEACH-TREE. 

So MUCH has been written on the subject of the 
diseases of the peach-tree, but in reality to so lit- 
tle practical advantage, that it requires some as- 
surance in any one to sit down to occupy the time 
of your readers on the subject, — yet we must take 
the naval motto, " Don't give up the ship." If 
nothing new should be set forth in this article, the 
writer hopes to correct erroneous opinions, and to 
present certain facts in relation to this tree, which 
may sssist others to discover a better remedy for 
its disease than that recommended. 

The peach is Icosandrxa Mono^yniay and can 
be worked on the wild and domestic plum, cherry, 
and almond. It is supposed that the peach is pro- 
duced, by culture, from the hard-shell wild al- 
mond. So far as relates to the stock, the domes- 
tic plum appears to suit the graft or bud. The 
writer has tried the wild-plum stock — the trees in 
the instance referred to did not grow thriftily. He 
has young peach-trees worked on cherry-stocks, 
apparently doing well, the peach part is of no un- 
usual appearance. 

In considering our subject, we start with this 
£m;€9 tliat from the earliest tradition, we hear of 



the peach in our country; it was the most abun- 
dant and the most prolific of the fruit-trees in the 
Slates of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the adjoining localities. This 
abundance of fruit continued in eastern New York 
until about 1812 or 1815, when the trees began to 
decline, and have continued to decline, untu they 
may now be said to be extinct, as bearers, in at 
least some of the referred-to localities. In its 
former state of healthful growth, it was to be seen 
in the richest grounds; in all soils and situations; 
occasionally taking an accidental position, amid 
thorns and briers od the side of the blind walls 
of some neo^lected farm; and sometimes in the 
tough sod oft he highway. They grew as food for 
man and for swioe, — neither were stinted. 

A full-grown healthful peach-pit, planted in the 
fall, grows four feet high its nrst year, with a 
smooth, bright-yellow bark, and green foliage. 
The second year it grows well also, and the only 
thing to be discovered is a small worm (called ia 
popular language the peach-grub)* at its root, 
about an inch below the surface of the ground. 
The wound made by the grub is hardly percepti- 
ble, but its presence is traced by a small quantity 
of gum, colored red by the gimlet-like borings of 
the insect. The grub, if neglected, the third year 
will have girdled about one quarter of the bark of 
the tree ; but the tree will not show, in its leaves, 
any disease— on the contrarv, it will blossom and 
produce a dozen or more or good peaches. The 
fourth year the grabs continue their borings of the 
tree) perhaps one third of the bark near the surface 
of the earth is girdled ; but the tree is slightly af- 
fected ; the leaves in May and June, become red 
and blistered, and curl up, and some of them 
collapse ; yet the tree will not be injured exter- 
nally, so as to destroy the fruit, though many of 
the leaves will show a light yellowness — in fact, 
a good crop may be taken this year from the tree. 
The fifth year, the grub, if neglected, still continues 
to ^rdle the tree, and in particular places, one 
hall the bark is destroyed ; but this appears only to 
wound, not poison the tree, for in instances where 
the worm has been destroyed, and the dead bark 
removed, the trees soon recovered from these me- 
chanical injuries. This (fifth) year, the leaves of 
the tree become all yellow, ancf one half the fruit, 
of which there will be a great quantity, will ripen 
prematurely and fall : some few will remain on 
the tree and become passable. But the tree dies 
of the yellows, not of the grub. It appears to the 
writer that the disease of the peach-tree is sui 

feneris, and has no connexion with the injury pro* 
uced by the grub ; no other fruit-tree that the wri- 
ter knows of, dies in the same manner, or at least 
with the same ai>pearance. With other trees, the 
injury is mostly, if not altogether, externally obvi- 
ous : the curled and blistered leaves appear pecu- 
liar to the yellowsj at least among the garden-fruit. 
Mr. Cox, in his most valuable treatise, though an 
old one, describes the yellows as the malady which 
destroys much the largest portion of the peach- 
trees, and that it has nitherto baffled every effort 
to prevent it. 

As far as the writer knows, no tree in the Uni- 
ted States, or elsewhere, has become so univer- 
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sally fruitless and short-lived. The doctrine is no 
longer believed in England, that all the grafts of 
particular kinds of fruit have died, so we can not 
account for the disease of the peach on any sim- 
ilar principle. Our summer and fall pears do well, 
though the vergaloos, and some other varieties, 
have for several years failed, yet they appear to 
be recovering ; but of peaches all may be said to 
have failed in this locality. 

It must be one of the causes enumerated below, 
which produced the disease in question. 

FirsU Some sickly tree must have been im- 
ported, or some deleterious locality must have 
produced the disease called yellows, (I know of no 
Detter name,) and by its contagious qualities, dis- 
seminated itself throughout the country, like the 
small-pox, and other contagious diseases. Some 
sensible nursery-men» in the state of New York, 
would as soon have a case of yei low-fever in their 
nursery of children, as a tree infected with the 
yellows in their nursery of trees. To be sure, 
nothing similar in the vecretable kingdom is 
known; in fact, the death and corruption of seed, 
and the decay and rottenness of the tree, are the 
food of their progeny. But if this doctrine be the 
true one, we may have some relief in quarantine 
laws and sanitair regulations as to the transport- 
ation of trees. Trees and plants might be smoked, 
as, in some countries, they smoke letters ! 

Gentlemen who believe in contagion^ recom- 
mend immediate removal and destruction of the 
diseased tree. Now this ought not to be objected 
to — ^for a new tree can be so easily procured — ex- 
cept that this plan abandons all icfea of a remedy. 
They should, at least, leave some of them to be 
subjected to experiment. We dismiss the above 
position, and call upon its advocates for the rea- 
sons of their belief. 

Second. The next possible cause of this dis- 
ease, we enumerate the climate, including changes 
of weather, warmth, rain and drought, frosts, and 
easterly winds. Many intelligent persons attrib- 
ute the disease of the peach to one or more of the 
causes above mentioned. In confirmation of this, 
might be quoted the European opinion, that frost 
has at several different penods killed the sycamore, 
and it is said in the United States, that the 
American sycamore was killed in 1841 by 
lirost; and well-informed persons think this tree 
since 1841 has continued to be affected, especially 
in the state of New York, by frost. 

Now I enumerate the following reasons as con- 
clusive, in my mind, a^inst the theory that frost 
has anything to do with the yellows f or the gen- 
eral declension of the peach. 

Our climate has not changed, but is the same 
as it was when the peach produced abundantly. 
Neither tables, nor tradition, represent any mate- 
xial alteration ; to frost we have always been sub- 
ject. The peach is not a tender tree. The Octo- 
ber clin^-stone is freauently in fine health, and 
with fruit on, long after the frost, when all the 
potatoes, all the melons, peppers, beans, &c., are 
cat off. The apricot, and nectarine, which come 
forward and bloom before the peach, grow well 
in the gardens in our cities, and in the coun- 
try, when well protected, and give abundance of 



fruit. Now if frost was the evil, these trees, par- 
ticularly those protected, coming out first, and 
liable to the same frosts as the peach, should 
blister up and die with the yellows. 

In an account of the spring of 1836 on the Conti- 
nent, in one of the British magazines, the loss 
of the crop of grapes, pears, apples, &c, from an 
untimely frost, is mentioned, but it states that the 
peach-trees never looked finer. 

Again, is it reasonable to say that although for 
a hundred years the peach-tree bore without be- 
ing affected by frost, yet for the last thirty years 
there has regularly neen a frost each year suf- 
ficient to destroy the peach-fruit, and kill the tree? 
The state of the atmosphere, easterly winds, &c., 
are all about the same as when the peach-tree was 
in perfection, no material change is alleged by 
anybody. We therefore dismiss all these doc- 
trines, and adopt the only rational one in our judg- 
ment ; that the yellows m peach-trees is produced 
by insects. To prove our position, we shall mainly 
refer to written authority of the most valuable 
character. 

Mr. Keen, the great English gardener says, 
that "in 1834, when the blossom-buds of nis 
peach-trees were as large as hemp-seed, a solu- 
tion of lime, sulphur, and soot, was thrown on his 
trees, and not a single blistered leaf was to be 
seen." Now it is believed that the blister of the 
leaves is an invariable precursor of the yellows. 
The soot and sulphur would not keep off frost. 

The American Orchardist, a Boston work, rep- 
resents the curculio (the grub-worm) as the great 
enemy of the peach. The author says, ** he never 
saw the yellows in New England." Now New 
England is less subject, from the cold, to insects, 
and more liable to injury from frost, and yet ac- 
cording to this authority, there is no yellows there. 
New York, and the states adjacent, may have pro- 
duced insects unknown in New England, — though 
the writer believes that the yellows is in New 
England, and the insects producing it, too. The 
statements hereafter, although they tally (and on 
that account this article has been written) with 
the experience of the writer, yet the main facts 
and opinions expressed are from the most modem 
European and American authorities. 

The aphides, or plant-lice, are the enemy which 
produces the yellows, and destroys the peach-tree. 
This family of insects embraces a great variety. 
The apple-louse, the cabbage-louse, rose-louse, and 
willow-louse, of popular designation, for they are 
best named, for our purpose, b)r the particular tree 
or plant selected as tneir domicil. These different 
kinds of lice subsist, sometimes on the roots» par- 
ticularly the cabbage, and among flowers, on the 
roots of the asters, but on the peach they attack 
the leaves, bark, and tender twifs. The apple- 
louse commences at the surface of the ground, at- 
tacking the different parts of the tree. 

Curtis, in an excellent article in the Journal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, remarks, that there 
is no tribe of insects so tmiversally distributed, or 
exceeding in multitudes the plant-lice ; that prob- 
ably there is not a plant from the smallest grass, 
to the most stately tree, that is altogether exempt 
from this pigmy. Linnoeus considered every plant 
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supported a distinct species of louse, and some 
plants are attacked by three or four species of 
lice — they mahiply beyond all calculation. From 
an egg, in one season, 729 millions are supposed 
to be created. They make their appearance so 
quickly and in such myriads, as to be termed a 
Might, and their numerous appearance directly af- 
ter a thunder-storm, has led to the vulgar supposi- 
tion that they come from the clouds. 

Professor Harris says, ** These insects are one of 
the causes, if not the only cause, of the peculiar 
nialady affecting the peach-tree in the early part 
of summer, called the blight,^ which is no doubt 
the yellows of New York. Rieamer, a French 
author, observed the ground quite moist under 
peach-trees infested with bark-lice, which was 
caused by the dripping of the sap from the punc- 
tures made by the insects. These little insects 
are most easily examined on the rose-bush. The 
varieties are very numerous. In the green-house, 
two or three weeks will produce a generation, and 
one parent, in one season, will produce several 
millions. The authority above referred to, states 
that eggs are laid by ttie winged-lice in the fall on 
the trees, and that they hatch in the spring only 
females without wings, and that these females, 
without the presence of the males, give birth to 
several generations ! (not produced by eggs.) But 
the male being winded, and the two modes of cre- 
ation being at variance with nature, the writer 
thinks the statement in the latter particular, 
doubtful. The facts, however, show how numer- 
ous these insects are, many of which can not be 
seen with the naked eye. These lice have a 
proboscis with which they perforate the tender 
bark and leaves, and suck up the sap, which they 
exude in great abundance by two vents, which ex- 
udation is called honey- water,, which the ants de- 
vour so greedily, that the Jice have been called 
the milch-cows of the ants, who even rub them 
down, being good farmers, to make Uiem increase 
the quantity of honey-water. 

If the lice only eat enough to support them, it 
might be said that they did not take enough sap 
to kill the tree ; but they appear to pump it up 
for the ants, who in different ways, return the ob- 
ligation. It is not only the quantity of sap they 
take, but they poison and corrode the remainder, 
thus stopping up the pores of the bark, and ma- 
king the tree send out shoots in unusual places, 
and of an unhealthy character. One who has 
felt the bite of a louse or a musquito, or has been 
stung by a hornet, or seen the like or similar in- 
sects naadden the horse, or considers that a cow, by 
her milk, will feed a dozen children, but dies in 
sustaining a quarter of an ounce of lice, will readi- 
ly suppose a tree would be killed by the parasit- 
ical aiuicks of lice. The eggs of the apple-louse 
can not be seen but with a microscope, and are to 
be found in the covering of the bark, in a knob, or 
cotton-like enclosure, and when full-grown, are 
but one tenth of an inch in length. 

In the 49th article on Entomology, the best 
of English authority, the Gardeners' Chronicle, we 
are informed that the little animals stick to the 
bark of apple-trees, and are similar to mussel- 
shells. Gamelin calls them cocus conchiformis — 



the scales sometimes lie one over another ; thef 
are hard, dark, and shining ; they adhere firmly to 
the bark ; they appear woolly. In these scales, a 
fleshy green female is found, and a part of the 
shell or scale filled with 40 or 50 eggs. Out of 
these, proceeds a fat yellow-green maggot 

In an article from the London Gardeners^ Mag^ 
azine, another scale is described, of a brown color, 
pointed at both ends, and less than half the size of 
the seed of the common flax. Sometimes found 
on the apple itself, the same scale it is said, is 
prevalent on the peach-trees. It is also alleged by 
the same authority, that peaches, apricots, ana 
plums, suffer from the attacks of the mussel'scale — 
that these insects migrate from one tree to another — 
that standard trees are seen covered with the 
mussel-scales, the trees bocome hide- bound. They 
are so minute that you must use a microscope to 
see them, when in April they first move out 

The apple-trees in England have been most ex* 
tensively injured for the last 20 years ; for nearly 
the same period, the locust, pears, apples, peach, 
and quinces, and particularly 'plums, nave ^reatlj 
failed, and some kinds will not perfect their fruit 
at all on Long Island. How is this to be account* 
ed for, but by insects ? The locust of Long Island 
was free from borers, and a most valuable timber 
until 20 years since — now it is worthless. 

Forests and new countries have few insects; 
with cultivation and emij^tion they, like the 
birds and quadrupeds, are introduced. The horse 
now roams wild over the southern forests of this 
continent The Norway red-rats have come too, 
and not content to live here in fellowship with 
our blue-rats, have killed or driven them from the 
Atlantic border, toward the Rocky Mountains. 
Since these things are so, it is not difficult to sup- 
pose that as our seeds, plants, and trees, and 
wrapping-straw, (brought in great quantities from 
abroad,) have introduced the new Termin and in* 
sects of the last 20 years. The tradition is, that 
the German soldiery of the Revolution, brought 
the Hessian fly (in the bed-straw | which kified 
the wheat in New England. But navine got the 
insects, the important point is, how shall we ^et 
rid of them ? I recommend to begin by quarrelling 
with their friends. S. S. 

(To be ConUnaed.) 



HARDINESS OF DURHAM CATTLE. 

I HAVE waited until the experiment was fairly 
tested, to let you know the result of our introdu- 
cing the Durhams into our '' terra nirabosa," and 
changing their feed from cultivated English pas* 
tures, to our trackless prairies and rush-beds. It 
was generally supposea that oujr experiment would 
be a failure, and that the six months winter and 
prairie hay would thin their ranks. We selected 
fiftv odd individuals from Mr. M. L. Sullivant's, of 
Colbmbus, Ohio, extensive and well-improved 
herd, and drove them on in September; they were 
chiefly young heifers, and three or four youne bulls, 
descendants of Complanter, Talleyrand, Red Jacket, 
and Niagara. 

The winter set in remarkably early, before they 
had had time enough to recruit from their long 
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journey. We erected temporary board sheds to 
protect them from the winds, which are remarka- 
oly severe from Saginaw bay ; no forest interve- 
ning, they come in full force upon us. The win- 
ter being so unusually severe, the provender 
throughout the state failed in March, while the 
snow was two feet deep. Ours failed with the 
rest, and we were forcea to chop down basswood, 
elm, and soft maple trees for them to browse on, 
every now and then giving them a bite of hay, to 
form their cud. This state of afiairs lasted until 
the last of April, when spring once more showed 
her smiling phiz. Yet they were in good orda*, 
while cattle of the scrub breed were dying all 
through the country. And this fall they are quite 
&t, and our calves are beauties* 

I find them greatly superior on account of the 
extra brisket-piece and larger rounds on the quar- 
ters, for the packing business, which is destined 
to be the business of our prairie country. The 
farmers have become convinced of the superiority 
of the Durhams for the beef business, and their 
better adaptation to the rich growth of the prairies, 
and we trust that in due time they may take the 
place of the inferior cattle of the country. 

Our Leicester sheep do well ; the ewes yielding 
6 to 7 lbs. of good wool, the wethers 8 to 9 lbs. 
We hope, by judicious breeding, to improve still 
&rther our cattle and sheep. We have some good 
Berkshires in the neighborhood, originally from 
Mr. Bement's farm. D. B. Birnet. 

Lower Saginaw, Mich., December, 1843. 

HEREFORD CATTLE. 

Dairt Qttaltties. — I send you the result of my 
dairy, but it will not be any criterion to judge of 
Herefords, although the actual weight is taken 
from the book of Mrs. Sheldrick, who has kept a 
correct account of ever^ pound. You were aware 
of the situation I was m when you visited me last 
season, that I had no dairy to keep my milk in 
until the 1st of March, therefore I could not make 
any butter during the month of February from six 
cows, three of which calved in January. Not- 
withstanding this, I send a true statement, al- 
though smau. 

There were nine three-year-olds, two four, and 
one seven, the month of March. I sold Cherry, a 
three-year-old heifer, on the 2d of April ; from that 
time until the 1st of October, I millced eleven, at 
which time I sold my milk to the milkman at 2^ 
cents per quart. 

From March 1st to October 1st, butter l,456ilb8. 
35 cream cheeses, 3 lbs. each, equal to 105 *' 
113 quarts of cream sold, equal to 113 '* 

l,674i lbs. 

My first cow, Lucy, four years old. calved No- 
vember 28th, and/nade last week, 8 lbs. 2 ox, of 
butter ; this is the only cow I am milking, there- 
fore I have every reason to believe the Herefords 
will do more next season. I am open to inspec- 
tion at any time, and 1 will not make any scruple 
to any respectable judge. I shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied if I can make from 6 to 8 lbs. each for nine 



months, nor shall I want to change the Herefords 
for any other breed for milking. 

I quote from the Mark Lane Express the follow* 
ing remarks from the speech or Fisher Hobbsy 
Esq., October 23, page 1 1 : — 

"He could not, however, conclude without ma« 
king a few observations as a successful candidate. 
It had frequently been hb good fortune to appear 
before them in that character, but he never telt so 
much pleasure from the circumstance as on the 

E resent occasion ; for it must be admitted on aU 
ands, that, except in a few instances, the compe- 
tition was very good indeed, and in some cases 
very sevef e struggles. He was the more happy 
as a great victory had that day been gained for a 
breed of cattle for which he Was a strong advocate. 
He did not think, as judges were generally preju* 
diced in faror of Short-Horns, that Herefords could 
have been so successful a» they had that day been. 
When be first became a fariner he was determined 
to have a good breed of cattle. He first tried 
Short-HoHis, because he thoaght they were the 
best ! and at a sale in Suffolk he purchased severe 
at, better than which could not be obtained. He 
also purchased some Herefords and kept them to* 
gether for twelve months, and the result was 
most decidedly in favor of the latter* He was 
therefore compelled, contrary to his oum wishes, 
to give up the Short-Horns and take to Herefords* 
and he had from that time continued to do so, be* 
ini^ satisfied that with his soil and climate they 
paid the best. [Hear, hear.]^ He trusted tht 
farmers whom he was addressing would do as he 
had done, and judge for themselves what descrip- 
tion of stock was best suited to their farms ; and 
when they were satisfied that thev bad a breed 
which would prove most profitable to them, he 
would advise them to keep them, and if thev came 
here to exhibit them, ana were occasionally un- 
successful, he would urge them to go home with 
a determination of meeting with more success on 
another occasion. [Cheers.]" 

Mr. Hobbs gained the first premium as the best 
cow in milk of any breed with a Hereford. What 
will Youatt and his followers say to this ? let us 
hear from them. Again I refer you to a sale of 
Herefords, page 12, October 30, the properly of 
Mr. John Hewer. 

^ An in calf, cow Lady, by Chance, was knock- 
ed down for 100 guineas, ($500.) Two-year-old 
Victoria, 87 guineas, ($435.1 Yearling heifer, 40 
guineas, (or $200.) An agea bull. Dangerous, (the 
sire of some of my heifers,) 100 guineas. Lofly's 
bull calf, 51 guineas, and several others at similar 
prices." 

What does this say for Herefords 1 Does it not 
prove that some writers know nothing about them, 
and will it not teach some of them to search for 
facts before they abuse the Herefords ? I refer 
yon to a sale of an excellent herd of Short-Horns, 
the property of Mr. Rogerson of Algarkirk, page 
12, October 23. You can make your own state- 
ment, {a) It is by such comparisons that we ar- 
rive at truth, I do not think that breeders in this 
country are willing to pay a remunerating price 
for a good animal; the butchers have far mora 
spirit, and my object in future shall be to serve 
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them. If the^ want this stock let them go to 
England and fetch them» they will then know their 
true value; at present I intend to make steers of 
all. Nor do I intend to show another animal in 
this country for a premium as long as a combined 
prejudice exists. • 

William H. Sotham. 
Htreford Hall, near Albany, 
December 6th, ]843. 

(a) As our Mark Lane Express is not at hand, 
we can not quote the prices of the Short-Homs to 
which our correspondent refers. We can say, so 
far as our acquaintance extends, that there is every 
disposition to do the Herefords even more than 
justice; and we hope that Mr. Sotham will not 
regard the expressions of a few, as the opinions 
of the public in general. We know that several 
of the Short-Horn and Devon breeders much re- 
gretted that Mr. Sotham did not exhibit his stock 
at the State Show at Rochester last year, and they 
will be more disappointed, as well as the great 
body of the farmers, if he do not appear in strong 
force next September. We hope the Society will 
have the fairness the present year to class the dif- 
ferent breeds by themselves, and not put Herefords, 
Devons, and Short-Homs, as heretofore, against 
each other. They might with as much propriety 
arrange Cotswold, Merino, and South Down sheep 
in one class. 

THE WHEAT OF TAOS. 

Allow me, through the medium of your jour- 
nal, to direct the attention of agriculturists to a 
very peculiar kind of wheat to be found only in 
New Mexico, at least so far as I have been able 
to ascertain. I allude to the wheat of Taos, which 
is a small hamlet situated in a deep, narrow valley, 
between lofty ranges of mountains 60 miles north 
of Santa Fe. 

The peculiarity of this wheat consists in the 
plurality of heads or ears, differing from our com- 
mon wheat heads^nly in size, beinsr a trifle short- 
er, and thicker, but equally well filled out. The 
berry is quite as large, the Hour as white and good 
as the wheat cultivated in this country.* The sialk 
also is stronger and thicker, and but a very few 
inches shorter. About eight inches below the top 
and immediately above a joint, a small seed-stalk 
is sent out two or three inches long, terminating 
in a head or ear. At a proportional distance, say 
1^ inches above the first seed-stalk, another is sent 
out in the same manner as the first, and so on con- 
tinuousljr for six heads ; the main stalk or straw 
terminating also in a head like the common varie- 
ty. It produces in all seven heads or ears of the 
same size and character. By the Mexicans it is 
generally distinguished from the other wheat as 
£1 trigo de siete espi^as, (seven-headed wheat.) 

The stalks on a field of this wheat, appear to 
a casual observer, to be nearly as thick as other 
wheat; but as this condition, with its multiplied 



heads, would have produced something like five- 
times the quantity of an ordinary wheat-crop, it is 
probable that it stands much more scattering. 1 
am satisfied, however, it produces much larger 
crops than other wheat, and that it is well worthy 
a trial by our American farmers. 

I procured about a pint of the seed, which I 
took with me on my route to California, but which 
I subsequently lost on my perilous journey, or per* 
haps it was consumed amid the extremity and pri- 
vations to which we were subjected. 

Mr. George Grold, a raiser and distiller of wheat 
at Taos, above, is the first person who directed 
my attention to it. From him, the seed can prob- 
ably be procured, through Mr. John Scully of Sa»* 
ta F^, who is well acquainted with Mr. Gold. 

J. H; Ltvah. 



BUTTER-MAKING IN ORANGE COUNTY. 

I HAVE delayed until now a compliance with 
your request, to furnish to you a statement of the 
progress of butter-making, as pursued in our coun- 
ty, with a view to obtain from a number of one 
best butter-makers, the details of their process. 
As the statements received do not materially differ 
from each other, or from my own mode of pro- 
ceeding, I shall give you that. 

Thr Milk-Room. — It is all-important that this 
should be cool, dry, and moderately light, with a 
free circulation of air. Mine is in the cellar of 
my farm-house, ventilated by means of two win- 
dows about two feet square on the north side, and 
a like window, and a lattice-door on the south 
side, all covered on the outside, with wire-jfauzBy 
fine enough to exclude the flies. The floor is 
formed by a laver of small stones, six inches deep, 
well grouted, (that is, a mortar of lime and sand» 
thin enough to run freely, is poured upon the 
stones until they are entirely covered with it,) and 
when dry, a thin covering of water-lime cement is 
put upon it, and made smooth with the trowd* 
This costs little, if any more than a plank floor, 
and eflectually keeps out both rats and mice; and 
as water does not injure it, it is easily kept perfect- 
ly clean and sweet. The milk-pans stand upon 
marble slabs, raised upon brick- work, about two 
feet from the floor, and the butter is worked upon 
a marble table. A pump is placed at one end of 
the room, bringing the water through a lead-pipe 
from the bottom of the well, and the water di»> 
charged, runs the whole length of the cellar in a 
channel prepared for the purpose, when the floor 
was cemented, and escapes through a fine iroa 
grate, cemented into the floor, over the mouth of 
the drain. The churn stands in the milk-rqom, and 
is worked bv a do^power machine, on the outside 
of the building. The milk-room should be used 
exclusively for dairy purposes. 

Dairy fjTENstLs.--The cows are milked into 
wooden pails, not painted on the inside, and kept 
perfectly neat and sweet. They must be thorougn- 
ly cleansed, dried, and aired, morning and eveninfi^; 
and never be used for any other purpose. The 
pans should be shallow, with sides much more 
slanting than the usual pattern of pans which we 
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flee at the tin-shops, and be kept as bright as sil- 
rer ; they also must be well aired in the sun. 

1^ Milk. —This must stand in the pans, un- 
disturbed, until the whole of the cream has risen ; 
(some of our best dairy-women say until it is 
** hppered,^^ or thick,) both milk and cream are 
then put into the chum together, at a temperature 
of about fifty-fiTe of Fahrenheit; the churn is then 
worked with a rapid stroke, say from 60 to 7o per 
minute until the butter ** begins to come," when 
the brake is put upon the wheel, and the churn is 
worked more and more moderately until the butter 
is entirely separated from the butter-milk. Upon 
taking the butter from the churo, it is washed with 
cold water» salted, and thoroughly worked with a 
wooden ladle, upon the marble-table* It roust 
never be worked with the hand, as the warmth 
of the hand will injure it. It is then set aside in 
a cool place, until the next day, when it is a^ain, 
in like manner, worked until every drop of the 
butter-milk is extracted. It is then nt for packing 
away, or for use. The butter must at no time be 
allowed to get soft. Fsedk. J. Bexts. 

Newburg, Dec. 12th, 1843. 

GRAVEL IN ANIMALS. 

It is DOW more than one year since I discovered 
something wrong with my bull Yorkshireman, and 
having lost a fine ox some years ago with gravel, 
J was not long ignorant of what was the matter. 
I accordingly applied to a regular physician, who 
directed 1 oz. oi juniper berries, i oz. of box leaves, 
and i oz. of peariash, to one gallon of water. Af- 
ter using four portions of that prescription in one 
week, I gave him several bottles of harlem oil, to- 
gether with about two gallons of honey; after 
which I gave him 1 oz. of pearlash daily for a con- 
siderable length of time. For several days after I 
commenced doctoring he was extremely bad, fre- 
quently clamberino^ with both fore feet into his 
manger, then movmg swiftly from one side of the 
stable to the other, and switching his tail furiously 
at the same time, appearing to use every effort to 
water, but frequently to no effect. Having caught 
his water frequently, I discovered a piece of frrav- 
el near twice the size of a grain of wheat ; it ap- 
peared to have been broken ofif from a larger piece. 
J3y degrees he gradually got better, and I have seen 
but little symptoms of the complaint until a short 
time ago, when I again commenced usin^ pearlash. 
I have been thus particular in giving this account, 
in hopes if any one should have a case of the kind, 
they may, if they think proper, try the same course 
of aoctormg. It is said the gravel is not always 
produced from the same cause, but medical men 
are enabled to judge of the cause by the color of 
the graveL 

Last spring I lost a yearling buck lamb. It was 
noticed for a few days to droop about, when one 
of my boys who had the care of them concluded 
that It had the gravel ; but as I had never heard 
of an instance of the kind in sheep, I did not sus- 
pect that it was gravel. I gave it a dose of some 
simple medicine, when it immediately died. I 
examined it carefully, and as soon as I opened it 
discovered the neck of the bladder was burst open, 



and a large portion of bloody water among the in- 
testines ; but it was not until I had opened the 
penis with a sharp-pointed knife to the extreme 
end that I found the cause, which was a piece of 
gravel about the size of a grain of wheat. In the 
ox that I lost, I found tW9 pieces of gravel in the 
penis wedged in alongside of each other, more 
than half way along it. They were as larfi^ as 
small'Sized grains of coffee, and about the snape. 
Had I known previously how these two were cir* 
cumstanced, I might in all probability have saved 
them both. I think by having a record of all such 
circumstances to refer to when cases of the kind 
occur, there would be a great advantage in it. 

Joseph Cofe. 
KirkleavingtoTif Pa., 20th afUt mo., 1844. 

BUCKTHORN HEDGES. 

Rhatnnus catharticus. — This beautiful shrull 
was first used in this country for growing live 
hedges, by Mr. E. Hersy Derby, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. He first commencea propagating it br 
cutting in 1806, (Vom an individual tree which 
stood in the venerable Dr. Holyoke's garden in that 
town. Since that period up to the present time, 
he has constantly multiplied the species by cuttings 
and seeds, and independently of ornamenting his 
own grounds, he has sent plants and scions to 
nearly every state in the Union. He has at pres* 
en t for sale at his nursery, several thousand vigor- 
ous plants at $3 per hundred, with a reasonable 
discount where large quantities are purchased. 

This shrub flourishes best in rather a moist soil, 
although it will thrive in any soil that is adapted 
to the culture of garden vegetables. It is exceed- 
ingly valuable for live hedges, on account of its 
being able to resist any degree of climate in the 
United States, and of sure growth whenever trans- 
planted. It remains green many weeks later than 
the English hawthorn, and in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, retains its foliage long after the fall of snow. 
In consequence of its medicinal properties, it is not 
attacked by any insects, nor devoured by any of 
onr domestic animals. 

The following cut will show a pleasing mode 
of growing a hedge in front of a dwelling, or en- 
closing ornamental grounds. As the plants will 
grow to the height of twelve or fifteen feet, they 
may be trained over an arch or trellis, and form a 
beautiful, densely-shaded arbor or walk. 

Buckthorn HEncE. — (Fig. 6.) 




It is preferable to set out the hedges in trenches 
from three to six inches deep and eighteen inches 
broad. The plants may be arranged in two rows 
ten or twelve inches asunder, and set six or eight 
inches apart, placing those of the second row op- 
posite the centre space of the first, thus : — 



Wh«» the hedges haye acquired a proper heighr, 
they Bhould be kept well trimmed, and if desim- 
ble, (hey may be cut into fanciful figures, which 
the English call topiary work. 

The planis for one rod of hedge set in two tows, 
and six inches span, will cost about {1. when 
boDght at $3 per hundred, and will last half a 
couuty and upward. B. 



A MEXICAN FARM. 

As we were disappointed in getting some cuts 

fimBhed in time for this No., we are ohligingly 

(nmished by Mi. Winchester, the publishei of 
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Mexico As It Was and As It U, with a sketch of 
a farm and volcanoes in the distance, itt this nir- 
prisingly rich agricultural country. The viciniiy 
end part of the ascent lo the Tolcanoes is thus d«* 
scribed :— 

The (oulhem slope of Po|K>eatepetl appeared 
to ofTer our iravellera the easiest ascent, and, ae< 
cordinoly,' having obtained three Indiaji guides 
from the Alcalde, and au escort of two soldiers, 
for the wilds of the forest, they set forth on iheir 
perilous journey early on ihe luoming of the 22d 
of May. Their way led through a tangled wilder- 
ness of plants at;d trees. After passing a number 
of barrancas, jbe sides of which were covered with 
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beautiful pines standing out in relief against the i 
bright snows above them ; and being compelled [ 
to cut a way through Ihe malted forest with their ' 
■words and Indian axes, they reached, about noon, 
the rancho of Zacapalco. The owner was absent i 
from home, but th^ found the extensive pasiur- ' 
ages round hi^ house filled with cattle, and pro- ! 
tected by a guard from the wolves and lions wllh : 
-which trie woods are infested. As there was no | 
one in the dwellioj to mate them welcome, they ; 
look the liberty to help themselves lo the grazier s ' 
Utensils, and dined most comfortably at the up- ' 
land farm. The air was chilly, and respiraiion ^ 
had already become difficult. | 

Af\eT iheir meal they bade farewell to part of 
their company, and wiih the Indians and two ser- 
vants, cnrrinued their upward course on horseback, 
Aoiwitbe I ending the increasing heaviness of the 
jand. la two hoara they attained the limit of ( 



vegetation, when they saw but a few pines, whose 
gnarled and twisted branches exhibited scarcely 
a eisa of verdure. At this spot our iravelleis 
found a wide desert of black volcanic sand, cover> 
ed with fragments of pumice. The volcano lies 
about 60 miles from the city of Mexico, and aflet 
Chimborazo, is the highest peak on this contt- 

Some small singing-birds flew by them, and the 
plants they had observed in the course of their as- 
cent thus far were the salvia, baccharis, acacia, 
cestnim, asclepios, iresine, arbutus, eupatorium, 
hedyoiis, viburnum, corcspsis, myosotis grandifiora, 
myusotis fior. alb., stachvs, lobelia, stevia, leonia- 
salvifolia, oenotera, fuchsia, and achyrophoms 
roseus. Those nearest the hmit of vegetation 
were the cheiune gentianoides, amaryllis minuta, 
phnlia, casiillqa, lupin us- vagina tus, ribes odora- 
tum, and aienatia bryoidea. 
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THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 

In reply to the inquiry of Amencus, in your 
April number, of " Where is the best Sheep Coun- 
try ?*' I will answer, by gi^ng as correct a descrip- 
tion of the southern portion of Mississippi) with 
my limited notions of sheep, as I can. 

This state borders on the gulf of Mexico about 
90 miles, a sandy pine-wood country. The coast 
is indented with numerous bays and tide-water 
ba]^ous, which carry the salt water far into the in- 
terior, in every direction useful for stock, and con- 
venient for navigation. From the e^ulf coast for 2 
to 6 or 8 miles, the country is generaliy quite level ; 
lying, as it were, in waves of dry, sandy ridges, 
and slow-running branches, parallel with the sea- 
shore ; these dry ridges occupy about two thirds 
or three fourths of the surface. On this kind of 
land I have bad a small flock of (30 head of sheep 
for about a year, and they have done well, with- 
out any appearance of disease of any kind. After 
leaving this level tract of country, the land becomes 
rolling and hilly, and continues so for an average 
of 100 miles north, with an equal, or greater width, 
from east to west, extending into Alabama and 
Louisiana. This whole tract of country is covered 
with the lono^-leaf pilch pine ; near the seashore 
mixed with live-oak, magnolia, holly, sweet, red, 
and white bay, cedar, water oak, wild peach, myr- 
tle, and a great variety of small shrubs, all of which 
are evergreens ; and all the above tract of country 
is well covered with a great variety of our evergreen 
timber and shrubs. The whole of this tract is 
filled with the purest free-stone water, with an 
\ immense water-power on the numerous living 
streams, fed by innumerable springs. This whole 
section of country has long been celebrated for its 
great capacity to sustain immense herds of cattle, 
winter and summer, on its native grass, which 
covers the whole face of the country, and reed' 
brakes about springs and branches, but the *^ goose 
has been killed for her golden egg." Their stocks 
were increased beyond the capacity of the country 
thus to sustain ; the reed-brakes are mostly destroy- 
ed, or so seriously injured that the business of 
marking, branding, and selling cattle, does not now 
make men rich as heretofore, and many of these 
stock-raisers are giving more attention to the cul- 
tivation of the soil. This destruction of the native 
range for cattle, is a necessary preparation of the 
country for grazing sheep and goats. Instead of the 
reed which subsisted the cattle in the winter, 
sheep and goats prefer browsing on the evergreen 
twigs, briers, and a thick woolly-leaved plant that 
covers the whole country. Besides, our na- 
tive grass shoots up young spears all winter, under 
the dead grass, near the ground, which sheep will 
gather and subsist on, when cows would starve. ' 
Neither sheep nor any other kind of stock require 
salting within 25 or 30 miles of the seashore. Our 
whole winter of cold, bad weather, all crowded to- 
gether, on an average, would not equal the aver- 
age of your month of November alone. Our first 
killing frost generally comes between the 20th and 
last of November, and our last from 1st to 10th 
February, crowding what little winter weather 
we have into the snort space of between two and 
three months, and often less than two. 



I believe there is now no doubt that as fine 
wool can be grown in this latitude as any other ; 
neither is there any doubt about the capacity of 
this country to raise grass for grazing, perhaps 
equal to most sections of the United States, par- 
ticularly the Bermuda, so well adapted to sheep. 
Any quantity of turneps, carrots, ruta-baga, fsc, 
for fatting sheep in winter, can be grown here, oa 
lands manured by penning sheep on them the pre- 
vious year ; but so far, we find our mutton and 
lambs very fine« killed directly out of the woods. 

Perhaps nine tenths of the whole tract of coun« 
try is what may be called a dry, rolling, and hUly 
upland ; no mud, and with fresh, pure water every- 
where convenient. If, then, these advantages of 
situation, water, and climate, with abundance of 
food, constitute this *' the best sheep country with- 
in the limits of the United States," I will endeavor 
to prove that it would be a more desirable and 
profitable business here, than any place north of 
this. 

1. There is no part of our Union which will com- 
pare with this in point of health, all the year round ; 
this I consider so perfectly a settled question with 
all who have taken the pains to examine it, that 
it will neither be doubted nor denied. 2. Our 
mildness of climate, alike free fron^the extremes 
of both the heat and cold of northeiAummers and 
winters. Our delightful seabreezes, tempering 
the effects of a southern sun ; free from mud in 
winter, and dust in summer ; and all our annoying 
insects put together are not so bad as the house 
fiies of the north, which we are almost entirely 
free from here. 3. Our convenience to New Or- 
leans and Mobile, two of the best markets in the 
world for lamb and mutton, from which we can 
get advices of the market everv day, and being al- 
ways on the alert, be in market the next, with 
whatever we have to sell ; besides the convenience 
and facility of shipping wool to any point where 
we can find the best market, and last, though not 
most unimportant, the great water-power through- 
out this whole country; mildness of climate, 
cheapness of living, and comfort while we do live, 
and unsurpassed nealth of our whole coast, all 
conspire to warrant the belief, that manufactories 
of cotton and woollen goods will soon be started 
in this region of country, sufiicient to consume all 
the wool that can be raised. A home market al- 
ways being the best, will add another strong argu- 
ment in favor of growing sheep and wool in this 
section of country. The capacity of the country 
on and near the seashore to raise sea-island cotton 
to advantage, and that of the country further back 
to produce the Mexican cotton to any desired ex- 
tent, would thus supply all the raw material, with- 
out expense of transportation, and at the same 
time open a market for the manufactured article 
of the same desirable kind. 

I may at some other time of more leisure, give 
you my opinions of the great advantages I consid- 
er the country possesses for tanning; manufacture 
of shoes, boots, saddles, and harness, hats, glass, 
silk, tar, turpentine, rosin, &c. 

However much I may be mistaken about the 
advantages and capabilities of this country, my 
opinions have not been hastily formed, nor with- 
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oat II tolerable share of practical observation, em- 
bracing a pretty wide tract of country from a little 
north of fioston to a short distance within the 
tropics ; and after all I have seen, and some I have 
tried, I am perfectly satisfied that here a man can 
enjo]^ more of those great objects of rational pur- 
smt m life, health and contentment, than at any 
other place I have known. Our country is sum* 
ciently productive, and resources sufficiently nu- 
merous, to gratify all our rational wants with only 
that degree of labor which is essential to our men- 
tal and physical comfort, and too poor to excite 
those feelings of avarice that derange so often the 
mental, moral, and physical harmony of our or^ni- 
zation. While we are removed on one side from 
that lassitude, ennui« and muscular relaxation, of 
a tropical climate, we are equally protected on the 
other from the severity of the northern winters, 
the cause of much severe pain, besides the mor- 
tality produced in colds, consumptions, rheuma- 
tisms, &c., equal, perhaps, to the bilious fevers of 
the malarious districts of our southern climate. 

But I have digressed— I intended ocXy to give 
you my opinion of this, as a sheep-growing coun- 
try. 

JoitN J. McCauohan. 

Palmetto Farm^ Mississippi City, 

December 1st, 1S43. 

BUTTER FROM SOUR MILK. 

As many of the farmers in Orange county, and 
elsewhere, are in the habit of churning their milk 
sweet, and fresh drawn from the cow, as our cor- 
respondent thinks is the best method, we should 
be glad if they could inform us whether butter 
thus made, keeps longer than that made from the 
cream of the loppered or soured milk. Previous to 
our late visit to Orange, we supposed that it did ; 
but we were informed there, by many with whom 
we conversed, that such was not the fact, at least, 
so far as our northern climate was concerned. 
Whether the rule holds good for the tropical cli- 
mate, we did not inquire. We presume there 
are those in Orange county, who have shipped 
butter to the West Indies, and can give us full in- 
formation on this point. 

Neu> York, Jan. Ath, 1844. 

In a late number of your paper, in the account 
of your visit to the Orange county dairies, you re- 
mark that the milk is suffered to stand upon the 
cellar-bottom until it becomes loppered, or sour, 
and that the people have an idea that it makes 
more butter in that state, than in any other, and 
of a better quality. 1'his statement is believed to 
be incorrect, as far as the quality of the butter is 
concerned, and it is doubtful whether there would 
be more in quantity, if the whey or butter-milk 
were properly extracted. It is a well-knoWn fact, 
that in many parts of Europe, as well as several 
instances in our own country, there are farmers 
who have not cows in sufficient numbers to chum 
vvery day themselves, but imite with their neigh- 



bors, and churn their milk together, in order to 
preserve a good quality in their butter. This will 
at once be obvious in examining the nature and 
decomposition of milk. When it is new and fresh, 
the butter or oleaginous part separates more per- 
fectly from the whey or outter-milk, than it ooes 
when old and sour ; and even it is possible for a 
chemical union to take place between the parts, 
when sour, that would be difficult to separate by 
the process of ch uming. 

Milk becomes sour, in consequence of the fer- 
mentation of the whey which it contains; and ths 
cause of butter being rancid, is the fermentation 
of the whey that remains incorporated within it. 
If butter b6 made from new milk, and the whev 
be totally extracted therefrom, it will remain fresa 
for several months without salting; yet, if made 
from sour milk, howmuchsoever it may be salted, 
and carried into a tropical climate, it will become 
rancid in a few weeks, unless kept cool by ice or 
some other means. Butter made from new milk 
will more perfectly imbibe salt, in like manner as 
fresh, untamted meat ; but when made from soar 
milk, it will not readily combine with salt, neither 
will putrid meat receive salt at all. B. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH MUCK- 

As you considered my lucubrations on marl of suA 
ficient importance to publish in your December 
number, I now forward you an account of a little 
experiment with swamp mud, or what, I reckon, 
you call muck at the north. 

I had a few acres of swamp on the comer of my 

Slantation, which, in particular seasons, I have no 
oubt has been the cause of some sickness among 
a part of my negroes who had their quarters there. 
I accordingly determined, two j^eara ago this 
month, on draining it. This I easily effected' in a 
few days, by diggincf a ditch through the centre 
four feet deep and five feet wide. As I had read 
much of the virtue of swamp-muck with you at 
the north, I thought I would tnr it on cotton in a 
different field, though nearly or the same quality 
of soil as that on which I spread the marl. I put 
on about the same quantity and in the same way 
as I did marl, but for some reason it did not pro- 
duce as good an effect as thfi marl, though I an- 
ticipated a better one. Another little experiment 
I made with the muck was more successful. I 
had a barrel of lime leftover from a small job done 
by my masons, and this I mixed with two wagon- 
loads of muck, and laid it up in a hean for three 
months. This compost I applied in March to mv 
garden, and it had a wonderful effect on the growth 
of the vegetables during the whole season-^better 
I think even than the usual quantity of stablema- 
nure 1 am in the habit of using. Now did the 
lime make the difference ? (a) If it did, I shall 
almost regret it, as lime is too costly as I am situ- 
ated to use as a manure for my land. 

C. Mc. D. 
Sumpter District, S. C, Dec. I2th, 1843. 
(a) The difference must undoubtedly be attribUf- 
ted to the lime, in consequence of its destroying 
the acidity of the muck, and hastening the decom* 
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position of the vegetable matter in it That which 
was applied to the cotton-field without admixture 
with lime, will require more time to display its 
good effects. We presume these will be fully ap- 
parent another year, although if lime could have 
been added, it would unquestionably have increas- 
ed its value. Will our correspondent note the dif- 
ference between the crops on the muck and marl- 
ed fields another year without adding any more to 
them this season, and give us the result ? We 
presume ere this that C. McD. is in possession 
of the last number of .our second Volume, where 
he will find a capital article, page 367, on the 
value of muck as manure. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Tbk 19th century presents the singular anomaly, 
of an age, skilful to a degree beyond any that has 
preceded it, in all the arts that minister to the com- 
forts and luxuries of man, with the single exception 
of that art, which is alone the base and support 
of all others — the art of an enlishtencd agriculture. 
All the elegancies of life too, and the refinements 
of intellectual culture, the useful and recondite 
sciences, literamre, poetry, music, painting, and 
sculpture, have been patronised, illustrated, and 
studied, under every advantage, and have thus 
been pushed far toward their maximum of im- 
provement; yet is the foundation of this varied 
and beautiful superstructure, the only portion of 
the edifice which is destitute of strength, order, 
symmetry, or design. And if we look back through 
the history of the ancients, reaching, according to 
the most approved chronology, much farther than 
6,000 years, we find no record from which we can 
learn that any branch of the world's ancestry has 
been wiser, in this respect, than their descendants 
of the present day. 

We shall not attempt to account for this gross 
and most inexcusable neglect, beyond the effect of 
that principle, which may almost be taken as an 
axiom in human conduct, that man's exertions are 
withheld, just in the ratio of the Deity's munificence. 
Supreme Benevolence has wisely provided for the 
success of the humblest efforts of unenlightened 
reason, in its struggles to procure frum the earth 
the elements of subsistence; and on the very 
threshold of this success, have all human efforts 
been arrested. Content with having achieved the 
bare means of existence, the human mind has 
been stayed in this vast field of inquiry ; and has 
turned away from it, if not with loathing, at least 
with indifference, and with a keen and delighted 
relish to other and less important and less praise- 
worthy objects of ambition. Whence comes this 
lack ot reason, this short-sightedness to our own 
best interests ? We must acknowledge ourselves 
incompetent to give the answer, and we gladly as- 
sign the solution of this difficult problem to our 
modern philosophers, who are so worthily busying 
themselves with "the law of progress;" from 
whom alone must light come, if it come at all. 



Whatever the cause may be, certain it is, that 
the world has hitherto taken but the initiatory 
steps in the art of agriculture; and this broad land, 
like the western hemisphere in the days of Colum« 
bus, remains a terra inco^ita, an unexplored con- 
tinent, inviting the most mtelli^ent research, and 
ready to repay its explorers, with the highest re- 
wards. It may be true, indeed, that portions of 
this fi^oodly land have been heretofore discovered 
by the Northmen of preceding times ; and evea 
inhabited by a refined race of Aztelans possessing 
a high degree of culture ; yet to the present race 
of man, no chart or history has been bequeathed, 
to point out its location or well-defined boundaries. 
Whatever discoveries may have been made in this 
great art in the early ages of the world, by the 
Egyptians, or other early civilized nations, who 
possibly, may have inherited from the antediluvi- 
ans, a science and practice far beyond any thus fkr 
reached by successive generations— it is certain, 
that modem inquirers must re-discover it for them- 
selves, if they wish now to have it in possession. 

We would not be ungrateful for the worthy and 
efficient service, rendered, since the commence- 
ment of the present century, by the devoted sons 
of genius, who have given a portion of their time 
to the elucidation of the principles of agriculture, 
and who have begun a systematic investigation of 
the laws of nature, that needs only to be followed 
up, rigidly and unremittinorly, to result in all the 
benefits which may be fairly demanded at their 
hands. But, we a&k, what has been the success 
in this all-important pursuit, that will compare 
with the improvements in the mechanic arts, as 
shown in the application of steam, machinery for' 
the manufacture of the different fabrics from wool, 
cotton, silk, the metals ; and the various other new 
and important aids rendered to the useful occupa- 
tions of the present day ? With the fiicilities aA 
forded by the above inventions, one person can 
now do as much, as could have been accomplished 
by twenty, without them, only 40 years ago. Can 
any approximation to such improvement be shown 
in the cultivation of the soil ? We speak not of the 
mechanical instruments of the farm, which have 
measurably, and perhaps to the extent which could 
reasonably have oeen expected, participated in the 
modern progress of improvement. 

Our meaning is much broader and deeper, and 
includes the wnole science of a^rriculture, m all its 
varied phases and relations. We look to, and de- 
mand for agriculture, that enlarged and liberal 
measure of discovery, which will enable the hu- 
man race to provide sustenance for its thousand 
millions of inhabitants, now covering the face of 
the earth, destined, probably, hereafter, to be in- 
definitely augmented; with an approximation to 
that certainty and success, that attends human la- 
bor in the other departments of life. We prepare 
our land and sow it to wheat, or plant it m com ; 
and aAer much doubt and uncertainty, reap from 
the first an average, in these United States, proba- 
bly, not exceeding 14 bushels ; and gather from the 
last, not more than 20 bushels per acre. Yet we 
have seen under favorable circumstances, tnat the 
former has yielded 80 bushels, and the latter over 
180 bushels per acre. We claim, that abating 
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somewhat for the accidenU of seasons, nnosaal 
droughts, humidity, or frosts; or perchance, the 
destruction following upon the eccentricities of the 
elements, as a hail-siorm, or whirlwind, on an un- 
garnered crop, we might look for the highest re- 
sults from every well-directed effort, with the same 
confidence that we now look to the attainment of 
any given speed from a steamboat, after providing 
it with a suitable model, engine, and fuel ; or the 
weaving a definite number of yards by a power- 
loom, properly constructed, and moved by the re- 
quisite force. To accomplish thus much, we have 
but to place our soil, and seed, and culture, in the 
same precise conditions, that have once been so suc- 
cessful; and yet how seldom is this achieved, even 
on the same field, and under the same direction as 
may have been before employed. 

If we look beyond the discoveries hitherto ap- 
plied, and bring to the science of afipculture such 
analogies as are appropriate to tne subject, as 
shown from the progress of human invention in 
other departments of enterprise, we may reasonably 
expect developments in aid of this oojecr, which 
would now be considered as perfectly Utopian. 
What brilliant results may yet crown the research- 
es of the devotee of agricultural science, and what 
green and enduring wreaths of glory are destined 
to circle the brow of genius, who may hereafter 
successfully explore this hitherto almost untrodden 
waste. And how the comforts of this world, and 
its means of subsistence will be multiplied, when 
all the aids to its cultivation are rendered, which 
mankind have a right to demand. 

We have then our deficiencies for the present 
and past, and our hopes for the future pointed out. 
Where are the remedies for the former, and the 
proper and reliable foundations for the latter? 
First and mainly, it may be answered, in bringing 
the right minds to the just and full consideration 
of this subject ; and secondly, and as a necessary 
sequence to the former, the application of the 
requisite, amount of funds, which shall secure 
genius of the highest caste, under all the circum- 
stances of advantage, essential to its fullest effect. 

Briefly, and in a form that all may comprehend, 
we say ; we want an agricultural institution, found- 
ed and arranged on the best principles which can 
be dictated by enlightened experience, sound 
judgment, and a shrewd common sense; and so 
guarded, as to be unassailable by the corruptions 
of party, and beyond the reach of any hostile in- 
novations of the fickle multitude ; and such an in' 
stitution should he endowed with a permanent fund 
of one thirds to half a million of dollars. In this 
institution, we would place a chemist and geologist ; 
an anatomist and physiologist ; a botanist ; an en- 
tomologist; and a practical agriculturist, who 
should i^ve embodiment and effect to the sugges- 
tions of science, and run each out to a clear, dis- 
tinct and definite result. These professors should 
be such as the choicest spirits of the age could af- 
ford; surrounded with all necessary assistants, 
books, and apparatus, and a well-conducted, and 
sufficiently-extended farm; and their services 
should be secured by a compensation perfectly ad- 
equate to their entire independence for life. Under 
these circumstances, we should have a series of 



experiments following each other in well-arranged 
and appropriate succession ; the results of one, con- 
stitutmg the starting-point for another, and each 
department would be aided in its researches, by 
all the light afforded to it by the others. 

With such an institution, now long would it be, 
ere the tyro in agriculture could go to it, with the 
same certainty of receiving the requisite informa- 
tion, that the mariner now does in consulting his 
chart, and compass? The slow and dangerous 
coasting, amid shoals and breakers, that now mark 
out his nenighted course, would at once give way 
to bolder movements, and more direct and certain 
success. Thus guarded, thus endowed, and thus 
filled, such an institution would revolutionize the 
practice of agriculture within the present age, and 
more than double the products of the earth, with 
the same labor and expense now devoted to them. 
Is this not an object worthy the legislation of 
statesmen, or the munificence of intelligent and 
patriotic individuals ? 

But with legislatures constituted as at the present 
day, we can not, probably, look to a single one of 
our 26 state governments, for the object desired; 
and as for Congress, nothing can be hoped from 
that quarter. From $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
is the amount of our annual peace appropriation for 
war; and this preparation tor human butchery, is 
all legitimate and proper; but an appropriation of 
one twentieth of this amount, to feed the hungry, 
and clothe the naked, and carry comfort and con- 
solation to the diseased and destitute, the aged 
and infirm, and afford thrift and abundance to all, 
would, in the opinion of our strict constructionists, 
rend our constitution to tatters. Verily the ex- 
tremes of human wisdom and folly, like the con- 
tinued extension of the arch of a circle, finally 
meet in the same point. 

Hopeless then, as may be the realization of the 
desired aid from any present legislation, we have 
to expect it, if at all, from individual bounty alone. 
Here indeed, is a glorious field for immortality, 
for one sufficiently enlightened to grasp it, and the 
man who shall have the good sense and liberality, 
to found the first Agricultural College on the en- 
larged and munificent plan proposed, will secure 
a fame for all coming time, before whose bright- 
ness that of an Alexander or Napoleon would be- 
come dim, or distinguishable only by its intensity 
of darkness. 

We must confess our hopes in the beneficial re- 
sults of the present efforts m the cause of agricul- 
ture—our inquiries and discussions — our treatises 
and periodicals — our agricultural premiums and 
shows — come up to this extent, and scarcely more : 
they are awakening the public mind to a sense of 
its deficiencies ; they are discovering the vacuum 
which yet remains to be filled. They are the cre- 
puscular light which heralds the coming mom. 
Cut they are not the glorious effulgence of the 
king of day. But his approach is indicated beyond 
the possibility of doubt ; and ere long the world 
will be in the full enjoyment of his benignant rays. 
They are not th^ Light so long looked for, and so 
mucn desired, but they are ^' the witnesses of that 
light." 

We shall soon have, not only oae, but iynulti> 
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tude of agricultural college^, and when the}[ have 
had time fully to mature their fruits, a certain and 
OFerwhelming abundance will crown the efforts 
of every enlightened agriculturist. But we must 
have them, unassociated with other departments 
of human investigation and acquirement, where 
they would be exposed to a foster-mother's kind- 
ness. They must be planted, in all the vigor of 
manhood, on ao itnmoveable basis, where agricul- 
ture, and nothing but agriculture, shall be the 
theme and sole object of pursuit, to both professor 
and student. And well might they content them- 
selves with the study of this single science, thai 
embraces within its comprehensive grasp^ (however 
disdainfully it may heretofore have been consider- 
ed, by flippant scholars and shallow philosophers,) 
almost the entire range of the natural sciences, 
embodying as they do, the most abstruse, as well 
as the most beautiful investigations of the human 
intellect. 

R» L. Allen. 
New York, Jan. 6, 1844. 



THE CRAKBERRT. 

This delicious fruit is coming into such general 
use, and is becoming so important an article of ex- 
port, and 80 much interest is now taken in its cul- 
tivation, that I propose giving a concise account 
of the same, and its general history. 

The common American cranberry (oxycoceus 
macrocarpus) is found growing in a wild slate in 
swampy soils, in the eastern, middle, and western 
states. The first account we have of the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit, is by the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
who in 1813, produced from a bed 38 feet square. 
3 J Winchester bushels j being at the rate of 460 
bushels to the acre. Capt. Henry Hall of Barn- 
stable, Mass., has cultivated this fruit for the last 
twenty years. His method is to spread on his 
swampy ground a quantity of sand— this is to kill 
the grass; but where sand is not at hand, gravel 
will answer the same purpose. He then digs 
holes four feet apart each way, and puts in the 
holes sods of cranberry-plants about one foot 
square. 

As this plant naturally grows in a very wet soil, 
it is generally supposed it will not thrive in a dry 
soil; but this idea is erroneous. Mr. Sullivan 
Bates of Billington, Mass., has cultivated the cran- 
berry on a dry soil for several years with the ut- 
most success— having produced 300 bushels to the 
acre on several acres, and his fruit double the 
usual size. His method is to plow the land- 
spread on a quantity- of swamp-muck, and after 
harrowing the soil thoroughly, set out the plants 
in drills twenty inches apart,— hoeing them the 
first season. After this no cultivation is needed. 
By both the above methods the plants will cover 
the ground in three years. 

From my own knowledge of the cranberry for 
the last thirty years, should I design commencing 
the cultivation of this fruit on an extensive s<^e, 
I would trjr it on both swampy and dry soils. I 
would drain the swampy soil, plow it as early 
as possible in the-spnng, and set out the plants 
on tiie jplan of Mr. Bates. 



To show the rapidity with which cranberiy* 
plants increase, I will add this statement from an 
Endish work on fruits An English gentleman 
had only a few plants, these he cUt in small pieces 
or etittings, and set them out in a green-house. 
In the spring he prepared some 6wampy ground 
by spading it 12 inches deep. In a bed 150 feet 
long, and 4 feet wide, he set out seventy-five cut- 
tings in one drill through the length of the bed, 
putting the cuttings two feet apart in the drill, 
and yet in three years the plants completely coy<» 
ered the ground. 

In Massachusetts the cranberry-crop is once in a 
few Years cut off by the late spring frosts. This 
may oe prevented where a meadow is so situated 
as to be flowed. The water should not be over 
one or two inches deep on the cranberries, nor be 
left on later than the last of May in this climate. 
If kept on till it becomes warm, it will kill the 
vines. Perhaps the best management would be 
something as they flood rice-fields at the south, or 
water meadows in England — let the water on 
while the weather is coldest, and then take it off 
as it moderates. Sometimes, in the eastem states, 
the cranberries are destroyed by a frost in Septem- 
ber; where water is convenient and plenty, the 
meadow could be flowed on cold nights at this 
season, as well as in the spring* 

Previous to shipping cranberries, they should be 
run over a platform slightly inclined. The rotten 
and bruised fruit will not run off, but stick going 
down the platform> and are scraped off and thrown 
away. The perfect fruit is tnen put into tight 
barrels, and when headed up filled with water, 
and in this manner they amve in Europe, in per- 
fect order, and have frequently sold in foreign 
ports at $20 per barrel. 

Rakes are now made for the express purpose of 
gathering cranberries, and although these rakes 
tear the vines somewhat, vet the crop is not di- 
minished by raking ; on the contrary, it has been 
increased. Some years ago» a gentleman in Mas- 
sachusetts commenced raking his little patch of 
one fourth of an acre. The first year it produced 
12 bushels, the next 18, the third 25, and so on 
till his last harvest, when the crop amounted to 
65 bushels. This increase is easily accounted for 
by the method of gathering with rakes — the pul- 
ling up a few of the vines loosens the ground, and 
although not intended, yet in fact the raking acts 
as a partial cultivation. 

To promote the cultivation of this fruit, the 
American Institute is making arrangenfents to sup- 
ply horticulturists with plants early in the spring, 
in either large or small quantities ; and I would 
recommend those wishing to purchase, in this vi- 
cinity, or New York, to get their supplies in this 
way. (a) 

B. G. BOSWBLL. 
Philadelphia, Jaiu, 1844. 

{a) The editor or this paper will take pleasure 

in executing any orders which may be forwarded 

him for this purpose, as the American Institute 

will allow him the privilege of selections. Any 

other fruits required he will also procure of the 

best kinds, and at the lowest rates. 
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DRAINING SWAMP.LANDS. 

A FARMER upward of 70 years of age, in this 
vicinity, having subscribed for an agricultural pa- 
per, and observing an article in it upon draining 
swamp-lands in England, immediately bethought 
him of what could be done with about six acres 
near his own dwelling. It was a perfect frog-pond, 
thinly covered with tamerack, spruce, and alders. 
He dug a ditch round the whole of it, with an 
outlet at one comer, and the winter following, 
when the swamp was frozen, went on and cut 
down all the wooa and brush, carried off the wood, 
and heaped the limbs and brush for burning. The 
next summer being a dry one, he burned off nearly 
everything combustible. The next year, what was 
previously swamp became dry and compact enough 
to bear a neavy yoke of oxen ; he then had an anchor 
made with three sharp flukes or prongs, which 
would catch under the roots, and with this he 
dragged out nearly every stump and root on the 
six acres. These were heaped up into piles, and 
when dry, burned. He now marked the wet 
spots, and the winter following, sledded from a 
gravelly hill joining the swamp, sufficient dirt to 
make those spots dry and hard. The next year 
he harrowed the land and sowed with timothy, 
clover, and red-top, and, instead of an unsightly 
frog-pond, and rookery for blackbirds to harbor and 
destroy his corn, he has a beautiful meadow yield- 
ing three tons of hay to the acre. He has given 
it a light top-dressmg of manure to warm and 
sweeten it, and now wonders that generation after 
Iteration should have passed away without hav- 
uig made this simple improvement. 

J. Thomas. 

Worcester, Mass.^ Jan. 4, 1844. 



WORN-OUT LANDS. 

1 FIND Massachusetts is full of worn-out land — 
large farms, not a tittle of which are cultivated, 
as they ought to be. These frequently have lai^e 
houses on them, many of which have cost more 
than the farms would sell for. The sons of their 
owners, instead of staying at home and educating 
themselves for cultivating these lands in an im- 
proved manner, in manv instances emigrate south 
and west in quest of a fortune, which one half the 
time they do not obtain afler years of hard strug- 
gling and suffering, or they turn merchants and 
soon fail, or take to a starving profession already 
too full and overflowing ; leaving their father, after 
draining every cent they can from him for a col- 
lege education or an ouiflt, to carry on the farm 
as he best may in his old age. Thus situated, 
he can not afiord to hire laborers to assist him, 
and he has no heart to make improvements him- 
self; he therefore goes on in the old routine, makes 
what he can, and sends his yearly gains, if any 
there happen to be, to purchase new lands in the 
west. I nnd such a course as this, one of the 
greatest bars to improvement in my native state. 

Many of the farmers now are alarmed at the 
facilities which the western railroad offers for 
bringing western produce to Boston ; but I think 
these fears are without cause, for they can turn 



their attention in Massachusetts to raising frnits, 
vegetables, and indeed all such bulky articles as 
can never be transported any great distance at a 
profit. Besides, the manufacturing villages, sines 
the revival of business, areafibrding gooa markets 
to everything raised in their vicinity; and by use 
of the railroads, the farmers can transport many 
things to Boston and sell at a fiiir profit, which 
they could not do before; and then they make 
their purchases there, which saves them from 10 
to 20 per cent., so that upon the whole, I think 
the railroads in a few years, from the great facili- 
ties they offer, will even be found beDencial to the 
farmers here themselves. 

A Traveller. 



SILK CULTURE. 

SnrcE I met you in New York, I have had a 
French treatise on silk handed me, a part of which 
is translated. It recognises the use of the mul- 
berry-leaf for making paper of all kinds, and the 
fibrous bark for fabrics. White I have been day 
and night examining the subject, French ingenuity 
has stepped in before me, and done up the thing ; 
but it has not given the whole manner of opera- 
ting, which we need. Have you not some mge- 
nious mechanics to construct a machine, with the 
best means of separating the bark from the wood, 
and the best mode also of converting the foliage 
into good paper ? It will be done sooner or later 
I am confident ; but we want it in the spring, par- 
ticularly to use up the stalks to be headed down 
in April or May. The first Na of the translation 
from Mr. Fraissinet, you will see in the Hampshire 
Gazette of this week, on the subjects of mulberry 
paper and bark-silk. Na 2 may appear next 
week, and is very important to silk-growers, show- 
ing that there is nearly 100 percent, difierence in 
the use of foliage for raising cocoons. That to 
produce one cwt. of cocoons, 20 to 22 cwt. of foli- 
age of grafted, or trees propagated by grafting 
buds, cuttings, or layers, is necessary; while 
twelve to thirteen cwt. of leaves from seedlings will 
accomplish the same result. If such be the fact, 
and that the trees from seed are more hardy and 
durable than any other mode of propagation, why 
may it not be useful to renovate mulberry planta- 
tions every few years ? This idea is not altogeth- 
er new ; an eminent and skilful botanist advanced 
a similar suggestion to roe on the introduction of 
the Canton and Asiatic seeds. As respects my- 
self, I have, and can raise, plenty of seeds of the 
best kinds from my plantations. It may be found* 
that as the trees acauire age, the ground will be 
filled with roots, and that many decay and die. 

Since my return from New York, a discovery 
has been made here by competent and experienced 
operators, and by sure tests, that the Poocree silk, 
so called, is a vegetable production, (as I had sup- 
posed, from the fibrous bark,) and that it never 
passed through the silk-woruL The test is satis- 
factory to my mind. 

To encourage the silk culture, a bounty is need- 
ed, and I hope our good legislature will encourage 
new beginners. We had a bounty which has ex- 
pired by its own limitation. I wish for something 
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new — say a bounty of 15 or 20 cents on the pound 
of cocoons. One dollar on the pound of silk from 
the fibre of the bark, and 50 cents on every ream 
of good printing or writing paper. I am aware of 
the importance of aniform reeling, but we do not 
yet raise enough cocoons to establish filatures 
which will be needed as soon as the cocoons can 
be produced* Will not the proposed bounty, if 
granted, stimulate the new beginner to raise as 
many trees as he can, to feed his early one and 
open crop, save his after foliage for paper, and 
then the bark for clothing ? This will be some- 
thing new to the people. Will you suggest these 
to General Tallmadge and others in your paper ? 

D. Stebbins. 
Northampton^ Mass.y Jan. 2, 1844. 

We hare received the Hampshire Grazette con- 
taining No.' 1 of the translation from Mr. Frais- 
aenet, and shall be obliged if Dr. Stebbins will con- 
tinue them ; we will endeavor at least to give a 
synopsis of their contents, for those interested in 
this subject. 

CULTURE OF POTATOES, &o. 

At your request, I send you a specimen of the 
pink-eye kidney potato, which is a fair sample of 
my last year's crop, together with the mode of 
culture. 

Benefit of Lme in DESTROTma Insects. — On 
the first of May, the ground, a sandy loam, on 
which tumeps had been grown the previous year, 
was plowed very deep, harrowed, and furrowed 
three feet apart — the furrows filled with rotted 
manure, incorporated with oyster-shell lime and 
charcoal dust. The largest potatoes were then 
selected for seed, cut into single sets of one eye 
each, and planted on the manure, eight inches 
apart, and covered with the plow. After this the 
field was top-dressed with lime and charcoal dust, 
in equal quantities, at the rate of 200 bushels to 
the acre, and harrowed. The potatoes were hoed 
and plowed twice during the season. On the 12th 
of October they were dug, and although the fur- 
rows were too far apart, and the potato a shy 
bearer, the produce was 432 bushels per acre, free 
from decay or disease. My object in liming, was 
to destroy any worm or inject that might be con- 
cealed in the soil. 

Contiguous to the potatoes, I sowed a quaner 
of an acre with ruta-baga seed, in drills. On this 
crop I did not use lime or charcoal dust ; the con- 
sequence was the entire loss of the crop, which 
was destroyed by worms. Adjoininsr, I sowed a 
quarter of an acre with orange carrot seed, which 
were soaked in strong ley 12 hours, and sown in 
drills, previously filled with a composition formed 
of ashes, salt, muck, poudrette, lime, and charcoal 
dust, in nearly equal quantities, except salt, a 
small portion of which only was used. The quar- 
ter of an acre produced 190 bushels, and would, in 
my opinion, have yielded one third more, had the 
blossoms been cut off. 

^ , Robert L. Pell. 

Pelham, Ulster Co., Jan. 6, 1844. 



REVIEW OF LIEBIG. 

Chemistry in its Applications to AgHcttlture and 
Physiology. Third Edition. 

It is rather more than three years since this re* 
markable book was laid before tne British Associa- 
tion. In that time two editions have been print- 
ed ; they have been received on the one hand with 
most extravagant praise, and on the other with 
tinmeasured censure. The first was attributable 
to the clearness with which some views that are 
really new, and others that are thought so, were 
brought before the public ; the second arose from 
the manner in whicn Professor Liebi^ was so ill-* 
advised as to attack vegetable Physiologists, of 
whose science he knows much less than they of 
chemistry. The issue of all this has been produc- 
tive of much ^ood. Had it not been for Eneflish 
trumpets, public attention would never have been 
so strongly directed to Professor Liebig's excellen- 
ces ; and we have to thank the German catcalls 
that his own thoughts have been so advantageously 
turned to the correction of his deficiencies. The 
two together have produced a book infinitely su- 
perior to its predecessors, and to a very consider- 
able extent unlike them. We hear no more of 
starch consisting of concentric layers of wax and 
amylin; the exaggerations about grand exper- 
iments on woods and meadows are omitted, as is 
the xnaterialism about the unimportance of a vital 
principle, (p. 56, ed. 2,) and the offensive observa- 
tions upon ph^rsiologists. In the place of these 
and other subjects that a^e cancelled we have a 
very considerable quantity of new matter. A new 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of *' thv 
Formation of Arable Land," another to "Fal- 
lows ;" that on the " Rotation of Crops," is almost 
entirely rewritten, and so is the chapter ^n ma- 
nures; while a thirteenth chapter is devoted 
specially to a general retrospect of the theories in- 
cluded in the previous pages. To these are added 
supplementary chapters on the sources of ammonia^ 
and on the questions whether nitric acid is food 
for plants, and whether the nitrogen of the air 
takes a part in vegfetation. In an appendix are 
given at length the important experiments of 
Wiegmann and Polstorf on the food of plants. 

In the former editions ammonia was the great 
subject of discussion. As chemists seem agreed in 
considering it improbable that plants should ob- 
tain their nitrogen directly from the air, and as 
all plants contain that element, ammonia seems to 
be the only source by which it can be supplied; 
and in all probability this is a just view of the 
case. Nevertheless it is by no means proved that 
larger Quantities of ammonia than the atmosphere 
naturally contains are necessary to the most healthy 
vegetation ; and although it is certain that matter 
rich in ammoniacal salts is among the most powet- 
fol of manures, it has by some been supposed that 
other substances constantly present along with the 
ammonia may be of equal or even greater impor- 
tance. Such is sulphuretted hydrogen ; such are 
phosphates. This opinion is now taken up by 
Professor Liebig, who devotes a whole chapter to 
its consideration. After stating that animal matter 
contains invariably the substances named albumeDt 
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fibrio, and casein, all three rich in sulphur, he in- 
quires : — 

'* From what source does the animal body derive 
these three fundamental components ? tJnques^ 
tionably ihey are obtained from^ the plants upon 
which the animals subsist; but in what form and 
in what condition, are they contained in plants? 

'* Recent investigations of chemists have enabled 
us to answer these questions with positive certain- 
ty. Plants contain, either deposited in their roots 
or seeds, or dissolved in their juices, variable quan- 
tities of compounds containinsf sulphur. In these 
nitrogen is an invariable constituent. Two of the 
compounds containing^ sulphur exist in the seeds 
of cereal plants, and m those of leguminous ve- 
getables, such as peas, lentils, and beans. A third 
IS always present in the juices of all plants ; and 
it is found in the greatest abundance in the juices 
of those which we use for the purposes of the table. 
" A very exact inquiry into tne properties and 
composition of these suiistances has produced a 
very remarkable result, namely, that the sulphur- 
compound dissolved in the juice of plants, is, m re- 
ality, identical with the albitnrn contained in 
the serum of blood, and in the white of an egg; 
that the sulphur-compound in the seeds of the 
cereals possesses the same properties and compo* 
aition as the fibrin of blood : and that the nu- 
tritious constituent of peas, beans, and lentils, is 
actually of the same nature and composition as 
the CASEIN of milk. Hence it follows that plants, 
and not animals, generate the constituents of blood 
containing sulphur. When these are absent from 
the food given to an animal, its blood can not he 
formed. From this it also follows, that ve«retable 
food will be proportionally nutritious and fit to 
sustain the vital processes of the animal body, ac- 
cording to the amount of these ingredients con- 
tained within it. 

" There also exists certain families of plants, 
sach as the cruciferse, which contain peculiar sul- 
phur-compounds much richer in that element than 
the vegetable constituents of blood. The seeds 
of black-naustard, the horse-radish, garlic, onions, 
and scurry-grass, are particularly marked in this 
respect. From all of these plants we obtain, by 
simple distillation with water, certain volatile oils, 
difiering from all other organic compounds not 
containing sulphur, by their peculiar, pungent, and 
disagreeable odor. 

''These compounds containing sulphur are pres- 
ent in the seeds of all plants, as well as in the 
plants themselves; and as they are particularly 
abundant in cultivated plants employed for animal 
nutrition, it is quite obvious that a substance con- 
taining sulphur is absolutely essential to the de- 
velopment of such compounds, in order to supply 
to them their proper proportion of this element." 
These are very remarkable statements, and re- 
quire to be considered with great attention. The 
opiuion* however, that sulphur is beneficial to 
plants is not originally Lieoig's ; he, on the con- 
trary, so lately as 1842, adopted the erroneous 
views of Christison and Turner, and regarded the 
'^ hydrosulphate of ammonia (sulphuret of am- 
monium) as a deadly poison to vegetables, the 
properties of which we can not change by dilution." 



(^Ed. 2, p. 195.) It was, however, proved exper- 
imentally by Mr. Edward Solly, (First Report of 
the Chemical Committee of the Horticultural So* 
ciety, p. 9, June, 1842,) that this was a mistake. 
' "I made use of the hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 
the verv compound described oy Liebig as being 
a *deaaly poison;' but in place of killing plants,! 
ibund that in small quantity it produced decidedly 
beneficial eflects : in some cases when it was ap- 
plied to plants in an unhealthy state from the ac- 
tion of other substances, it had the effect of in- 
vigoT^ating them, and of restoring their leaves to a 
healthy, green, and crisp condition. The plants 
with which these eflects were best observed were 
the garden-lettuce and the common Windsor^bean. 
The solution of the hydrosulphuret of ammonia 
employed was prepared bj mixing a saturated so- 
lution "of the compoimd with fifty times its bulk of 
water : such a solution had a most nauseous dis- 
srnstincr smell, and contained of course a large 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen. The plants 
under experiment were selected from many, and 
were of the same age and size, and as far as pos- 
sible in the same healthy state of growth. Some 
were watered with common water, others with a 
dilute solution of hydrosulphuret of ammonia. 
At first onlv a few drops of the solution were giv- 
en, but finding that this produced little or no effect, 
the dose was increased, and as much as half an | 
ounce a day, and sometimes even more, was given 
to each plant ; it was found that those thus treated 
became stronger and sturdier, their leaves were 
of a bright deep-ereen, the space between thenodes, 
or the distance from leaf to leaf, was shorter, and 
the stems were stronger, and the whole plant more 
flourishing than in those watered in the ordinary 
way, although all other circumstances were alike, 
and care was taken to place all under the same 
condition, by exposing them equally to air and 
light, and giving them the same quantity of water 
every day. Plants in a languid state from over- 
doses of nitrate of potash, or soda, or other saline 
manures, if not too much injured by their nrevious 
treatment, appeared to recover more rapidly when 
watered with the solution of hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, than when merely treated with com- 
mon water. In some of these latter cases a much 
stronerer solution was employed than that already, 
mentioned, containing two drachms of the saturated 
solution of hvdrosulphuret of ammonia in fifty of 
water, and of this eight drachms were given daily. 
For sometime after thus watering the plants, the 
earth retained a strong smell of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and the water which drained through, 
when tested by a salt of lead, evidently contained 
a large quantity of that gas." And then he pro- 
ceeds to point out the extreme improbability, that 
a substance so constantly evolved firom decaying 
matter as sulphuretted hydrogen should not be the 
food of plants. " Its presence in manures is well- 
known and readily proved, but its presence in the 
air, in which it exists in exccedindy minute quan- 
tity, is less readily shown. We know, however, 
that it is constantly being formed on the surface 
of the earth, and we have evidence of its presence 
in the air by several effects, such as the tarnishing 
of some metals, and the blackening o^ white paint 
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these effects^ which take place gradually and 
slowly, are principally occasioned by the presence 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and iis compounds, more 
particularly the hydrosulphuret of ammonia, in 
the air» Lastly, if the vesetable kingdom is the 
ffreat means of purifying tlie air, and retainmg it 
in a fit state for the respiration of men and an- 
imals, the absorption and decomposition of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen b^ plants must constitute not 
the least important of their functions.** 

We believe, too, but can not lay our hands upon 
the passage, that Dr. Lank ester had previous! v 
brought forward some evidence to show that sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is not injurious td vegetation. 

The source from which sulphur is obtained by 
plants is not the atmosphere, according to Br. 
Liebig, but the soil, whence it is fbmished by the 
decomposition of sulphates* " The air,'* he savs« 
(p. 63,) " can not contain any substances in which 
sulphur is present, unless, Indeed, We except mi- 
nute and 6tarcely appreciable trades of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen.** We confess our inability to un- 
derstand this. That ammonia Is obtained from 
the air was one of the author's triumphant proofs, 
and yet it exists there in as minute and inappre- 
ciable a quantity as sulphuretted hydrogen; and 
We can not comprehend why the latter should not 
be thus supplied as Well as the former. If not, 
what, let us ask, becomes of the volumes of this 
I gas continually escaping from the surface of the 
soil Y Are we to suppose that it is all consumed 
in forming sulphurets? Surely not. 

Next to sulphur stand phcpphates in their im- 
portance to v^etation. This, indeed is not a new 
doctrine ; on the contrary, their Value waft pointed 
out in the former editions; not, however, we 
think, So strongly as now. We are rejoiced to 
find Prof. Liebig ranged on this side of the ques- 
tion, for it seems to us that if practical agriculture 
points out one thing more strongly than another. 
It is the great importance of phosphates. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the action of the super- 
phosphate of lime on plants in gardens ; no single 
agent that we have yet seen employed can be 
Compared to it. This probably arises from garden- 
soil being rich in all other substances except phos- 
phoric acid, which Is always largely carried off, 
and but sparingly returned in the processes of gar- 
den-culture. The remarks of Prof. Liebig on this 
subject are too striking to be omitted : — 

"In a former letter I showed you how great a 
waste of phosphates is tmavoidable in England, 
and referred to the well-known fact that the im- 
portation of bones restored in a most admirable 
manner the fertility of the fields exhausted from 
this cause. In the year 1827 the importation of 
bones for manure amounted to 40,000 tons, and 
Huskisson estimated their valUe to be from 
100,000/. to 200,000/. sterling. The importation 
is still greater at present, but it is far from being 
sufficient to supplv the waste. 

** Another proof of the efficacy of the phosphates 
in restoring fertility to exhausted land is afforded 
by the use of the guano— a manure which, sJthough 
of recent introduction . into England, has foiuid 
wich general and extensive application. 



dred-weight of guano, is equivalent to the impolf* 
tatiou of eight hundred-weight of wheat — the 
hundred-weight of guano assumes in a time which 
can be accurately estimated the form of a quantity 
of food corresponding to eight hundred-weight d 
wheat. The same estimate is applicable in the 
valuation of bones. 

" If it were possible to restore to the soil of 
England and Scotland the phosphates which dur* 
ing the last fifty years have been carried to the 
sea by the Thames and the Clyde, it would be equiv- 
alent to manuring with millions of hundred- weights 
ojf bones, and the produce of the land would in- 
crease one third, or perhaps double itself in five or 
ten vearsi 

"We can not doubt that the same result would 
follow if the price of the guano admitted the ap- 
plication of a quantity to tne surface of the fields» 
containing as much of the phosphates as have been 
withdrawn from them in the same period. 

" If & rich and cheap source of phosphate of 
lime and the alkaline phosphates were open to 
England, there can be no question that the impor- 
tation of foieign grain might be altogether di»* 
pensed with after a short time. For these ma* 
terials England is at present dependant upon for* 
eign countries, and the high price of gtiano and of 
bones prevents their genel^l application, and in 
sufficient quantity. Every year the trade in these 
substances must decrease, or their price will rise 
as the demand for them increases. 

" According to these premises, it can not be dis* 
pUted, that the annual expense of Great Britain 
for the importation of bones and guano is equiv- 
alent to a duty on grain : with this difference only^ 
that the amount is paid to foreigners in money. 

" To restore the disturbed equilibrium of consti- 
tution of the soil, — to fertilize her fields,— England 
requires an enormous supply of animal excrements* 
and it roust therefore excite considerable interest 
to learn that she possesses beneath her soil beds 
of fossil guano^ strata of animal excrements, in a 
state which will probably allow of their being em- 
ployed as a manure at a very small expense. The 
coprolithes discovered by Dr. fiuckland, (a discov- 
ery of the highest interest to Geology,) are these 
excrements ; and it seems elctremely probable that 
in these strata England possesses the means of 
6uppl]ring the place of recent bones, and therefore 
the principal conditions of improving agriculture-- 
of restoring and exalting the fertility of her fields. 

'' In the autumn of 1842, Dr. Buckland pointed 
out to me a bed of coprolithes in the neighborhood 
of Clifton, from half to one foot thick, enclosed in 
a limestone formation, extending as a brown stripe 
in the rocks« for miles alone the banks of the Sev- 
The limestone man of Lyme Regis con- 
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sists, for the most part» of one fourth part of fossil 
excrements and bones. The same are abundant 
in the lias of Bath, Eastern and firoadwav Hill» 
near Eversham. Dr. Buckland mentions beds, sev- 
eral tniles in extent, the substance of which consists 
in many places, of a fourth part of coprolithes. 

** Pieces of the litnestone-rock of Clifton, near 
Bristol, which is rich in coprolithes and organic re- 

^r mains, fragments of bones, teeth, &c., were sub* 

** We believe that the importation of one htto* jected to analysis, and were found to contain above 
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18 per cent, of phosphate of lime. If this lime- 
stone is burned and brought in that state to the 
fields, it must be a perfect substitute for bones, the 
efficacy of which as a manure does not depend, as 
has been generally but erroneously supposed, upon 
the nitrogenized matter which they contain, but 
on their phosphate of lime. The osseous breccia 
found in many parts of England deserves especial 
attention, as it is highly probable that in a short 
time it will become an important article of com* 
merce. What a curious and interesting subjebt for 
contemplation ! In the remains of an extinct an- 
imal world, England is to find the means of in- 
creasing her wealth in agricultural produce, as she 
has already found the great support of her man- 
ufacturing industry in fossil fuel,—- the preserved 
matter of primeval forests, — the remains of a ve- 
getable world." 

We ciuote this passage for the sake of showing 
the vivid style of the author, and not because we 
quite concur in Prof. Liebig's anticipations con- 
cerning coprolites, whose value is probably ex- 
aggerated. 

From these we turn to other considerations. It 
will be remembered that in former editions the 
author adopted, as a proved fact, the theory of 
ezcrementitious deposites by plants, and even went 
so far as to assert that it was a necessary conse* 
f^uence of their secreting power, that excremen- 
titious matters should be formed. We and others 
have pointed out the objections that must be taken 
to these views ; and upon turning over the pages 
of this new edition we at first believed that they 
had been quietly abandoned. We find, however, 
at p. 75, that the accuracy of Macaire Prinsep's 
views is still unquestioned, at least in part. In 
this instance Dr. Liebig relies upon the lollowing 
case: — 

•* Let us," he says, «* consider the composition 
of the ashes of two fir-trees, as analysed by an 
acote and most accurate chemist. One of these 
grew in Norway, on a soil of invariable composi- 
tion, but to which soluble salts, and particularly 
common salt, were conveyed in crreat quantity by 
rain-water. How did it happen tnat its ashes con- 
tained no appreciable trace of salt, although we 
are certain that its roots must have absorbed it af- 
ter every shower 1 

"We can explaiii the absence of salt in this case 
by means of the direct and positive observations 
referred to, which have shown that plants have 
the power of returning tu the soil all substances 
unnecessary to their existence." 

But to our apprehension, there must either be 
some error in these analyses, or the trees never 
could have absorbed any salt. For if they had 
ever taken it up, there must have been some portion 
remaining at the time when they were felled. It 
strikes us that this case proves loo mucIL 

But if the old theory of vegetable excrements be 
virtually abandoned, or limited to the extrication 
of oxygen, (p. 170,) we have a new one, which is 
not a little curious. Professor Liebis: considers 
bark a kind of excrement. To avoid the suspicion 
of misrepresentation we quote his words: — 

''These barks are in so far* true excrements, 
that they arise from living plants, and play no fur- 



ther part in their vital functions ; they may even 
be removed from them, without thereby endanger- 
ing their existence. It is known that certain trees 
throw off annually their barks : this circumstance 
viewed in its proper light, shows that, during the 
formation of certain products formed by thd vital 
processes, materials arise which aie incapable of 
experiencing a further change. 

** There is every reason to believe that this sep- 
aration takes place over the whole surface ; it is 
observed not only on the stem, but also on the 
smallest twigs ; and hence we must conclude that 
the same excretory process goes on in the roots." 

We will not set about seriously refuting this 
strange hallucination, but content ourselves with 
asking whether scurf-skin, the points of our hairs, 
the ends of our nails, or the slough of a snake, are 
excrements ? 

We had hoped that Professor Mohl had put an 
end to the folly of asserting that dryness of tne soil 
is of no consequence to plants when matured ; that 
is, we suppose, when the fruit is ripened. We 
are, however, mistaken. Professor Liebig main- 
tains this opinion with as much pertinacjty as if 
there was not a tree or bush within a hundred 
miles of Giessen : — 

" When a plant is quite matured, and when the 
organs by which it obtains food from the atmo- 
sphere are formed, the carbonic acid of the soil is 
no further required. 

" Deficiency of moisture in the soil, or its com* 
plete dryness^ does not now check the growth of 
a plant, provided it receives from the dew and 
from the atmosphere as much as is requisite for 
the process of assimilation. During the heat of 
summer it derives its carbon exclusively from the 
atmosphere." 

It seems useless to put him right upon such 
points, for he does not appear to be acquainted 
with some of the commonest facts connected with 
vegetable life. We shall therefore dismiss the 
subject for the present without further comment, 
in tne hope that with rime this learned chemist 
may become sensible of such errors as this, and his 
speculations about lactescent plants, which he still 
maintains have their moisture secured from evap* 
oration by a coating of caoutchouc and waXf 
which surrounds them by a waterproof envelope ! ! 

Gardeners^ Chronicle. 
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Continue to look well after your stock. This and 
the followinflr, are the trying months for animals, and 
if carried well through these, you may more safely trust 
them aAerward. As all animals are accustomed to 
green food throughout a great part of the year, such as 
are now kept on dry, should have their condition care- 
AiUy observed, and their food varied to suit their wants. 
Roots ought always to be provided for an occasional 
change. Potatoes, sugar-beet, mangol-wursel, mta-ba- 
ga, carrots, or parsneps, may be given, as they can be 
most profitably raised by the farmer. According to Da- 
vy the order of their nutritious properties, pound for 
pound, stand thus : 1, potatoes, 2, sugar-beet, 3, man- 
t^ol-wurzd, 4, parsnep and carrot, 6, ruta-baga, 6, and 
by far behind all others, the common tumep. We are 
of opinion Uiat the carrot and parsnep are equal to the 
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hugar-beet, And the better varieties, perhaps^ should 
Atand second only to potatoes. Chaff, grain, bran, &c., 
may also octasionally be given, and for working animals, 

Eain invariably at all times. If you expect hens to 
y during the wintefj they must have a Warm room, 
and plenty of suitable food. A stone, briftk, or what 
is better than either, a clay house, impervious to Wind 
and cold. With a supply of oats, shrunk wtieat, barley, 
and even corn, with some animal food added, in addi- 
tion to a supply of gravel and old mortar or lime, and 
Water, will give you a constant supply of fresh eggs all 
Winter. 

Finish threshing yotir grain, and have it stored be- 
tond the reach of rat, mouse or weevil. Scions may 
be cut, during this and the tWo succeeding months, for 
grading, and Carefully laid aWay in a cool, damp place, 
till required for use. If the roots have not been assort- 
ed when stored for the winter, the best should now be 
Selected for seed and use, and the remainder fed out to 
the stock previous to a growth of green food In the spring. 
The young animals, calves, lambs, &c., should be care- 
fully protected from cold, and have an abundant supply 
of foodk When it is intended to raise animals on the 
farm, it is better to have them dropped from the latter 
part of March to the middle of May. The weather is 
then warmer and fresh feed abundant, and the yotng 
can be reared With half the expense and risk that at- 
tends them during severe Weather. But such as are 
near a market, and wish to send in early calves* and 
Umbs, may find an advantage in having them come 
much earlier in the season ; but. all the hopes of the 
farmer will be disappointed, by neglecting the proper 
means of protection. Such cattle as have been suffered 
to get poor, Will probably be found to have lice, which at 
this season, collect around the roots of their horns. They 
may be destroyed by a strong decoction of tobacco Juice, 
or Scotch snuff, lard, Ash oil or soA soap, applied on 
the top of the head, and along the back to the root of 
the tail ; also spirits of turpentine, mertiurial ointment, 
and corrosive snblimate, are effectual remedies, but dan- 
gerous when cattle can lick the part where they are 
applied, both being a deadly poison. After the Cattle 
are once rid of lice, keep them in good condition, and 
they will be but little exposed to a renewal of the dis- 
ease. Prepare for making maple sugar the last of this 
month. 

Endeavor to finish breaking hemp this month, as 
March will be a much more busy one. If the weather 
be open continue plowing. 

Kitchen Garden* — Sow early cucumbers and mel- 
ons in hot beds. If well managed, the Cucumbelii sown 
early in this month will produce fniit in April. Celery 
can be sown in a Warm border, and will be ready to 
Vegetate the first mild weather. The directions for last 
month Will apply equally well to this. 

Fkuit Garden and Orchakd. — Grooseberries, cur- 
rants and raspberries, may now be prnned if the weath^- 
er be tolerably mild* Fruit-trees that grow too luxuri- 
antly and do not bear, should be pruned lu the roots. 
Cut away the wood in grape-vlnes that have borne fruit 
the preceding season, and leave the wood formed that 
season to bear fruit the ensuing year. If grape pru- 
ning is left until the sop begins td rise, the vines will 
bleed profusely, and suffer much injury, tt is said that 
the first bud on a shoot will not produce fruit. Con- 
sequently a second or third should be left Iti pruning. 

Flower Garden and Pleasttri: GRot7NDs.— %ee 
directions for December and January. Finish pruning 
hardy flowering shrubs. Cut off all dead wood and 
straggling or interfering branches close to the body or 
limbs. Keep the f?ravel walks neat and cleanj and roll 
them after the winter frost. 
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In the beginning of this month repair all yourfeneeSi 
and employ your men in cutting up and rolling logs— * 
and your women and children in knocking down cot* 
ton^'Stalks, when not too large, With a stick, cutting 
corn>stalks, firing log-heaps, and burning chunks ana 
the brush that may have fkllen from trees, clearing up 
holloWs, &.C., and be in readiness to commence plowing 
your cotton-fields as soon as the season will admit. By 
the latter end of the month, if the weather be favora^^ 
ble, keep as many ploWs running as is convenient when 
the earth ia in proper Condition» By keeping busy at 
this season of the year^ it will enable you to control 
your crop, and give yoU time to do your work effectu- 
ally, Which is one half of the battle. 

If your land was in corn or cotton last year, run oft 
the rows in the old Water furroW With a short plow this 
year, using tWo horsCs, and running deep* Then, with 
a turning plow, throw to this two furroWs, one from 
each side in ordfer to reverse the last beds. Leave the 
ground in this condition until a day or tWo before yon 
wish to plant, and then break oUt the entire surface be* 
tWeen the rows — the baulk. Prepare your ground and 
sow your tobacco seed, if you have not done it before* 
Give to your coWs boiled Cotton seed, with a little 
chopped Corn added, tt will give the butter a rich fla- 
vor and fine yelloW color. The seed must be well 
cooked. Which will require but a few minutes. 

Mark off your sweet-potato ground some time in 
this mnnth with a double-horse plow, and let it lie un- 
til it becomes well settled by two or three rains. 

If you have a good grape*>vine, take Care of it, and 
propagate others from it by cuttings and layers, and its 
fruit Will repay your labor* If you have not, buy on« 
and plant it the present spring. The second year after 
planting, it will produce you fruit, which will increase 
every year as the plant enlarges. The fruit Will be 
found to be wholesome and grateful, and you Will real' 
ize the pleasure of " aitiing Under yottr Own vine** daring 
the intense heat of summer. The native varieties most 
worthy of cultivation, are the Isabella, Winne, and 
Catawba. If you wish foreign fruit, the sweet-water^ 
Chasselas, blaCk cluster, and Burgundy, are to be pre- 
ferred . A little experience Will make you familiar with 
their management. 

As soon as the black fronts are over, which usually 
occurs by the last of the month, and the ground becomes 
sufiSciently dry, the covering of the cane that wOs plant- 
ed in autumn or early winter, shotild be reduced to one 
or two inches, by scraping with hoes the earth from the 
top o( the drills, toward the centres of the spaces be- 
tween the roWs. After this, the hoes followed by the 
plows, should be passed through the fields abont every 
ten days, in order to keep down the grass and weeds. 

Should the season hate been so backward as to have 
prevented yoU from finishing planting your sugar-cane, 
it can be done at the close of this month. Do not cov- 
er it at a depth exceeding two inches. 

Sow all kinds of early melons, cucumbers, kidney 
beans, squashes, asparagus, radishes, lettuce, and gar- 
den cresses fbr seed. SoW late dwatf peas and onion 
seed, carrots, parsneps and red beets. Sow tomatoetf 
in hot beds, or In boxes in the house, if the Season is 
backward : the egg tomato and the golden drop are 
the best kinds. A compost of pigeon-dUng and earth 
will give them an early start. 

This month is proper for grafting the cleft. If yonr 
trees have not been pruned, do it at once. Set out fig 
trees — plant hop roots and all kind of aromatic herbs. 
Set out cabbages, lettuces, carrots, parsneps, tumeps^ 
&c., designed for next yearns seed. SoW oats^ plants 
Indian corn^ and early Irish potatoes. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arrival of the steamship Britannia, we ate 
favored with our nsual files of journals up to the 4th 
of January. In addition to these, we are indebted to 
Mr. P. L. SiromonS) foreign newspaper agent, London, 
for a file of the Sussex Express, and Illustrated News. 
Our journals are rich in all sorts of matters appertain^ 
ing to agriculture, and We would be glad of ten times 
the space that we have to spare this motith for making 
extracts, for our readers would find thelfl of absorbing 
Interest. 

Markets. — toshes were held for higher terms. Cot- 
ton has advanced from |d. to 4d. per lb., and was et- 
tremely firm. Speculators and the trade were eager to 
purchasei especially of the Common and middling qual- 
ities, and a large business had been doile the preceding 
iDonth. During the first four days of Jftnuary, 50,000 
bales ehanged httnds at an advance of }d. per Ih* 
Stock on hand on the 1st of January, 653,900 bales, 
against 456,600 bales at the sdme period last year, and 
429,830 the year before. The consuitiption of cotton 
in England in 1843 has increHsed about 150^000 bales. 
Wheat and Flour h&ve undergtme a slight rcKluclion of 
price, although it is acknowledged that the harvest in 
Great Britain last year was a deficient on^i and that 
considerable importations of bread-stufifs will be need- 
ed. It is the general opinion that wheat and flour 
must advance soon^ Incendiary fires of wheat-stacks 
continue throughout the south of England. Provisions 
were in good demand, and the operations the past year 
in American, have been heavy* A year since to the 
great body of the English people^ our provisions were 
scarcely known, and the trade is yet only in its infancy* 
They have now completely established themsdves in 
the English market and overcome prejudice. The 
finer qualities of cheese were brisk ; Birf, Pork, and 
Lard, in moderate request. The latter article has 
fallen a trifle* Naval Stores were in tolerable demand. 
Pice and Tobacco quiet and without change. 

Money continues very abundant, and capital is ac- 
cumulating in large masses, and seeking investment at 
the lowest rates of interest. The gold mines of Rus- 
sia have been uncommonly productive the past year, 
and the precious metals seem to be in abundance every- 
where in Europe. 

American Stocks of those states which have faithfully 
paid their interests are rising. 

JBusiness generally is in a prosperous condition* 

Death tf Mr. Loikion. — ^This celebrated agricultural 
Writer died at BaysWater, on the 14th December, in his 
60th year, and has leA a void do other man in Great 
Britain will easily fill. 

Death </Dr. Van ilfonx.^This excellent and scientif- 
ic horticulturist, died at Louvaih in September last, in 
the 78th year of his age. He Was the possessor of a 
nursery and gardeu for a long time in Belgium, and Was 
celrbrated for his new varieties of fruits, especially 
pears, and we believe produced also many new flowers. 

Smithfield Cattle-Show,-— The great event of the 
month was the annual show of fat stock at the Smith- 
field market, which began on the 6th of December^ and 
continued till the 9th. The lUostrated News gives us 
portraits of the prize animals, afid the show is said to 
have eclipsed all others idiich have gone before it. We 
notice the Short-Horns are well in the ascendant this 
year. A cow of this breed, bred by Sir Charles R. 
Tempest, took the gold medal; and an ox of Earl 
Spencer's took the silver medal, being the first prisfe in 
Class I. A Hereford ox belonging to Mr. Watson, stdbd 
second, while the Short-Horns gained the third and 
fourth prizes* In Class n. the Short-Horns were first and 



Iburth, the Herefords second and third. In Class II1« 
a North Devon steer took the first prize, and a Here* 
ford the second. In Class IV. the same. In Class Y* 
a Hereford took the first prize. In Classes VI., VIL 
and VIII. for coWs, the Short-Horns took all the first 
and second prizes. 'The show of sheep and pigs was 
good, but we have not room for details. Prince Albert 
was among the ethibiters, tliough he took no prizes* 
This could hardly be expected for so young a farmeri 
and We can only Wish him belter luck next time. He at* 
tended the shoW in person, handling the stock as usuaL 
There Were an unprecedented number of visiters pres' 
ent. they being calculated at UpWard of 60,000. 

A. L, Men. — We notice that the communication of 
Hincs for the Management of Hens, of our correspon-^ 
dent above, is Copied at length in the British Farmers' 
Masrazine for January. 

Prolific Potatoes* — A friend of mine sent me a potato 
in April, and mentioned at the same time that it was a 
very prolific variety. The potato weighed about 6 0Z4 
I planted it whole^ and last week took up the prodace^ 
which weighed 219 lbs., and consisted of 66 potatoes^ 
26 of the largest Weighing 21 lbs. The above is the 
largest return 1 have ever seen. 

BlacHerry /el/y.-^Pnt the frnit into a jar, tie papef 
ov^r it, and steW in a 5auce-pan of boiling water, of 
by putting the jar into the oven ; strain ofl* the llquorj 
ana to every pint of juice, add a pound of loaf-sugar} 
put all into a preserving-pan, simmer and skim it. 
When it will jelly upon a plate, it is fit to be put into 
jars for use. 

Cute qfthe Mange, — ^This may be efiTected by wash<< 
ing the animal occasionally with the water in which 
potatoes have been boiled. 

breeding Bulls, — In an excellent article on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Goodwin, in the Veterinarian, he claims 
docility of temper as an important pobt ; and in illus- 
tration of the merit of this^ gives the following anec* 
dote :— 

The other day, on looking over the well-arranged 
and Well-managed portion of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Little Park, at Windsor, a fine short-horned 
bull, in the shafts of a cart, attracted my attention4 
Mr< Ingal, the judicious manager of that establishment^ 
observed that he was truly valuable, not only as the 
best and most usefol slave about the premises, being in 
the continual practice of drawing from two to three 
tons Weight in a <!ttrt alone, but as an animal possessed 
of the finest temper possible. Mr. IngaJ, in continuing 
his narration, said that on one occasion he was turned 
into ah adjoining pasture With another buD, when one 
of the farming men, in his usual occtipation, had occa 
sion to pass not ftr from them : one of the bulls com 
meneed a furious attack on the mad, got him down, and 
was ofl the point of tossing hun With his horns. Thts 
ever-to-be revered and celebrated beast, seeing what 
was passing, set olf at speed to the scene of action, not 
to assist the monster in the bloody work he had beguui 
but to the aid of the defenceless man within his grasp. 
Feeling confident in his power, he charged the ferocioui 
brute, and was instantly victorious. The Aan, during 
this conflict, lay prostrate in a state of fear and insen 
sibility. On the return of his faculties he found him 
self still withih the reach and power of a bull, but not 
the Vicious beast that had flrftt assailed him, but hij 
fellow-slave, who, after his victorious convict with the 
monster, had returned to him, and^ in order to pacify 
him and convince him that he had not anything to feat, 
the docile creature began to lick him. The man soon 
perceived that it was his old friend, and got np aiM 
heaped on him a load of caresses, and retomed to hii 
usual occupation without much injury. 
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Ths Boston Traveller is informed that an edito- 
rial appeared in one of its July or August papers, with 
the following sentence : " Yet we do not hold to the 
idea which was sometime ago advanced by Mr. Allen, 
of New York, that any person can at will breed Ayr> 
shires by a cross of the Durham Short-Horn with our 
own native stock." As we published a full explana- 
tion of our views in the June No. for 1842, page 97, 
of the Cultivator, showing that we had been misun- 
derstood, we thought the Traveller had done us injus- 
tice in not taking the remarks at that time for our 
opinions on this subject. The Traveller now says, in 
its paper of 6th of January :— 

<< We know Mr. Allen has been charged with de- 
claring that we can make as many Ayrshires in this 
country as we please, by crossing the Durham with 
our best native cows. We regarded this as rather too 
literal a construction of Mr. Allen, and our under- 
standing of the matter was, that he intended to convey 
the idea that Ayrshires were the result of a cross of 
the native cattle of Scotland with the Durhams, and 
that we could obtain a similar result by a cross of our 
natives with the Durhams." 

This is satisfactory, and we are obliged to the Trav- 
eller for the explanation, for we deemed the first sen- 
tence quoted rather a mUttatemetdy but more especially 
this, which immediately followed it : *< He admits, how- 
ever, if a native cow of the Ayrshire stock fiAy years 
ago could now be found, a near approximation might 
be obtained by this cross." We have not the slightest 
recollection of ever making any such admission as this 
quotation contains, and believe that the Traveller is 
entirely in error in attributing it to us. 

Transactions or the Worcester Cottntt Agri- 
cultural Society for the tear 1843. — ^This is an 
octavo pamphlet of 68 pages, the first 20 of which are 
devoted to Mr. Hudson's address at its late annual 
meeting, and the residue consists of the reports of the 
various committees upon the occasion. We have pe- 
rused these Transactions with no less pleasure than 
profit, and are glad to see them printed in such a form 
as to be preserved, and easily referred to hereafter. 

Com/fty Rooiy or Symphytum,— We learn by the 
Portsmouth Journal, that Mr. Robinson is of opinion, 
from an imperfect experiment made by him on a small 
patch of ground, that he will be able next year to 
gather, at two cuttings, eight tons of leaves of the 
Comfrey root to the acre, which he says is excellent 
food for stock. The root is considered very nutritious 
for man or beast, and Mr. Rich, of Troy, N. H., asserts, 
that it can be harvested every two or three years, and 
will yield over 2,000 busheb per acre. We should 
think it advisable to try the experiment of a rod or two 
square of growing comfrey in this vicinity. It is cul- 
tivated by transplanting the roou, which grow wild in 
the fields, to any ground deep plowed and well pulver- 
ized. 

CoM-CfUier.—We see by the Baton Rouge Gazette, 
that a Mr. Bryan has invented a cane-cutter which 
works by horse power, and cuts as much cane in 17 
minutes as 19 hands can do in an hour. If this be so, 
it is the greatest labor-saving agricolttiral machine in- 
vented since Whitney's cotton gin. 

Ca$tor Oa— It is not generally known, but it is a 
fact, that every planter might raise as much castor oil 
in one year as wonld be required on his plantation 
during several years. The plant from which it is 
made (the neiimi eomtmima) is cultivated lately in 



many of the middle and western states, bat we believe 
it grows to greater perfection in Louisiana. We have 
one in our garden which is ten or twelve feet high, and 
full of beans. The process of procuring the oil is 
perfectly simple : boil the beans, bruised, in a bag, 
and as the oil rises, skim it off. It will be found as 
clear as olive oil. — PUmtert^ Ban, ^ ^g. 

Large Potatoes and a Great Yield. — We cut the fol- 
lowini; paragraph from the Planters' Banner, and shall 
be obliged if the editor will inform us how many bush- 
els make the barrel at the south. Two bushels and 
three pecks is the northern measure, which would 
make, if the French arpent be the same as an English 
acre, at the rate of 660 bnshels per acre— an almost 
incredible yield for sweet potatoes : — 

"The editor of the Creole says that A. B. Danterive, 
of St. Martin, has shown him a sweet potato weighing 
5i pounds. Mr. D. obtained two hundred and seventy 
barrels of sweet potatoes {torn one and an eighth ar* 
pents of land." 

Cuba Tobacco.— The Lonisville Joomal says: We 
are glad to learn that a number of onr agricultaral 
friends to whom we gave Cuba tobacco-seed have been 
very successful m the cultivation of the plants. Our 
friend Lewis Sherley has a small and beautiful erop oT 
this fine tobacco. The leaves are very large, and the 
plants remarkably thrifty ; one of them we measured 
with a foot rule, and found it to be eight feet six inch- 
es high, and it is not done growing yet. There is no 
exaggeration In this statement, and yet it seems so in- 
credible that we feel very mnch as an honest Irishman 
did on a certain occasion. Pat wished to induce some 
friends whom he had left behind in the Emerald Isle, 
to emigrate to this land, where, according to Frank- 
lin, roasted pigs run about crying ^ Come and eat me I** 
and in writing to his friends, he stated that a man 
could get meat three times a week. He showed his 
letter to his employer, who reproved him, and told him 
he got meat three times a day. ** That's all very 
thrue, plase ycr aner, but if I was to be afther teUin' 
thim so, they wouldn't believe me at all at all I" 

The Journal need not have added the comical story 
of the Irishman to fortify its statement, far in the cold- 
er climate and poorer soil of this vicinity, we saw a 
Cuba tobacco-stalk last season over six feet high ; and 
surely it is no great matter in a country like Ken- 
tucky, where hemp grows as large as a good-msd trttf 
to beat us in the small matter of a couple of feet in a 
tobacco-stalk. 

To CoRRE8K)ifDKNT8.~J. M. S. We havc not beea 
able to ascertain yet the lowest price at which guano 
manure may be obtained, probably $4,60 per cwt. 

Prof. C. It is much better to procure young Cedars, 
and indeed to transplant all evergreens, instead of sow- 
ing the seed. The islands in Lake Erie are full of 
them, and other parts of the west. The White Cedar 
makes a beautifld hedge. See Vol. 2d, page 177. 

Agricola shall be Aimished the required informatioii 
soon respecting Pot-Ashes. 

W. H. S. Let us have the results of the dairy, and 
the article on Cotswolds, at your earliest convenience. 

T. C. P. Send plan of the piggeiy. 

S. W. We shall take up the subject of China, and 
other breeds of pigs soon. We have latt^ly been 
called upon in various quarters for information on these 
points, and are in hopes of getting something new to 
communicate before writing. 

Examiner, T. C. PeterSj B. Hodge, T. D. X., C. T. 
Bofts, S. a, M. W. Philips, T. R. R., Dendy Sharwood^ 
A. R. D., if possible in our next. 
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R£VI£W OP TH12 MAKKlfiT. 
PUCES COftXEirr DI VXW TOUK, iANOAAY 26 f 1844. 

ASHBS, Pots, .....perlOOltai. 

PearU, «< * « do. 

AACON sides, Smokedi per lb. 

In ptekU « dd. 

oAliE ROP£ «■.■«••••«•■«*•••■..■•..• (do. 

Baric, Quaftttron • per ton 

BARLEY perbdflli. 

BEANS. White ..i.i d0< 

Beef, ken perbM. 

Fnoie *..«..«* do< 

Smdied « per lb. 

Roundi, in pickle ..i^..^....... ...do. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 

BOLT ROPE <..i do. 

BRISTLES. American . « . . « do* 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Sbippinff. *••••....... II. •«..••«. ..do. 

Candles, Moaid, tiUow do. 

Sperm < doi 

Stearic. 4i «*< do. 

CHEESE do. 

CIDER BR ANDV, Eastern i per gnl. 

Western do. 

Clover seed <...4.i perib. 

Coal, Anthracite SOOO lbs. 

Sidney and Pictoa . • . . < per obal. 

cordage, Amerioan per lb. 

corn, Northern per bush. 

Southern « do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Am«r. hbmp per yard. 

American Flax do. 

FEATHERS « per lb. 

Flax, American do. 

FLAX SEED, rough «.per7bash. 

clean do. 

FLOUR, Northein and Western per bbl. 

Fan<^ do. 

Southern « per bbl. 

RiohsMnd City Mills.. 4* do. 

Rye * do. 

BAMS, Smdled..«..« per lb. 

Piakled do. 

HAY perlOOlba. 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. 

HEMP, Russia, clem .per ton. 

American, water-roited . . 4 do. 

do dew«rotted ..« do. 

HOPS per lb. 

HORNS. period 

LARD ....per lb. 

LEAD... «...4 do. 

ShflMt and bur do. 

MEAL, Com per bbl. 

Con. per hhd. 

MOL ASS^ ES, Ne# Orleans per gal. 

MUSTARD,- American ....< perlbi 

OATS, ]!<f ertfiem per bosh. 

Soathem .•..........•••••..«.... .do. 

OIL; Linseed, Ametloan. «....pergal. 

Castor .....do. 

Lavd ..« do. 

OIL CAKE i.perlOOlbs. 

PEAS, Field «.. .per bush. 

PITCH per bbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Ground, in bbls perowt. 

PORK, Mess perbU. 

Prime... ....•.•«4«t.. 4 «.«.•• do. 

RICE per 100 lbs. 

BOSIN perbM. 

RYE « per bush. 

SALT ...per sack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 

8 JJG A R, New Orieans per lb. 

SUMAC, Ameiiean per ton 

ITALLOW per lb. 

TAR « per bbL 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 both. 

irOBACCO per lb. 

TtJRPENTINB perbU. 

WHEAT, Weetoni per bush. 

Southern ,,*».* do. 

WniSlTEY, Amerioan. 4 per gal. 

WOOL, Saxony per lb. 

Merino < do. 

Balf-Uood * do. 

, /) No. 
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Nt'w York Cattle Market— Jantuiry flft. 

At market, 1 100 Beef Cattle, 40 Cows and CalTes, and 2500 
Sheep and Lambs. 

TmcKa.—Beef Cattlf^Th^ quality was inferior to last week| 
and prfviouS ptires tvere obtained with difficulty. We quote 
$4.26 e $4.75 to S6.SS a $6.50, with extra at $0. 

Cowi ahi CalvtSi—kW sold at $14 a $30 each. 

Shtep and Lambt.—'Wen all taken at $1.60 e 88.50, anfl a lot 
of prime Wethers St $5.50 a $0. according to quality. 

Jyay.— Sales uf loole at 08^ a dl cents per 100 Ibe. by the load. 

RtMARKs.— il«Ae» are held abote the Tiewt of shippeta, and 
sales are at a stand. Cettom^ in consequence of the late faroraUtf 
newg per the BriUnnia, has recovered the slight fall it experienced 
a week since. It is still above the Bttropean market. We have 
letters of a late date from our southern correspondents, gtTmr • 
gloumy account of thHr picking tfarodgboot the Talley of the Mis- 
sissippi snd its tributaries. Many extimate that the present crop 
will not exceed 1,600|000 bales ; we remain firm in the conviction, 
however, that ft will reach 1,800,000 ; the Csrolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama crops not hsving suffered so much as those further west. 
Export fmm the United States since 1st September Isst 807,918 
bales; same time last year. 600,090; same tiflie year before 
870,454. Flour and Meal are firm. Com is scarce; sll other 
kinds of grain in good demand, with the exception of Barley ^ which 
is out of season. Hemp is more brisk. Mohsses firm. Naval 
Slores dull. ProviHons the same. Riee in fair request. Setd$ 
inactiTe. Ar^or doll. Tobacco quiet. Wool keeps stesdily ad<« 
vsncing, and is likely to pay the farmer for seveial years to come« 
as. good a profit, more especially the finer kinds, as anything to 
which be *can turn his att«titlon. The stock on hand is lights 
Dressed Hogs at Cincinnati $3.35 to 83.81 per 100 lbs. It is esti'* 
mated that 300,000 have already been brought In to that market. 
The mild Weather during January has been anfavorable for the 
killing season. 

Afoaey, owing to the banks inaking up their annttl retuma, ii 
more in demand. 

StockSf for the same roaaen tt expressed ebore hate slightly fU< 
len. 

Real EitaU cdntinues to bA offered without aradh fanprefremenk 

poiTDRErrt: 

df the tntj heat quality for sale. Three barrelf for 86, or fetf 
barrels for 815— deliTered free of cartage by the New- York Pou- 
drette Company, 33 Chambers street, New York. Orders b^ 
mail, with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with tM 
same care as though tho pureihaser was present, if addressed a« 
above to 

Dec. 1, 1843.- 8t. D. K. MINOR, Agent. 
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DURHAM BUL.Ti AH D SOUTH^DOWM 

SHBBP. 

Fdr sale, a Dttfham Bull descended from Whitaker's stock on 
both sides, and whose pedigree Is in the hUe irolvme of Coate'9 
Herd-BooK. AIao, three veiy superior young Sonth-<Dow]l 
bucks, bred ftom one of the best flocks In this country. 

Enquire post-paid of the Editor of this paper. 

l^OIiAND FOWLS. 

A few of these beantlftil fowls can be had at 83 per pair« 
They ate Tery choice of their kind and Well bred. AppIt post' 
paid. CHARLSS STARR, Jr. 

Mendham, Morria Co., N. J. 

Ja n., 1844. 

FARM FOR 8ALE« 

A email fstm of 86 acres, pleasantly aitnat^d in Passaic coanty< 
New Jersey, on the turnpike from Newark to Patersen. It is 9 
miles from Peterson, 4 from filoomfield, and 8 firom Newark. 
Th« soil is good, and about 10 acrss seeded down with timothy 
and dloVer ; 4 aC^es thrifty young wood ; a well-built and sub* 
stantial stone house on it, near which ia a nerer^failing spring of 
the pbrett water running Ihrotigh the grounds ; a good apple' 
orohird, and abtindance of small frait : also, abdttt 00,000 Moras 
Malticaulis trees, which hare stood the climate the last rears^ 
This farm is well tfituated for raising fruits and Tegetables for the 
New York market ; being 14 miles from the Hdboken Ferry, and 
easy of access by both ihe Newark and Peterson Railroads. For 
paniculars inquire of the Editor of this paper. 

HOYEVS HORTtCULTURAL MAGAZINE. 

We hare recently been appointed agenta for this petiodical| 
justly oonsidered the most Taluable of ita kind in tne United 
States. Any person subscribing tltvongh us will be promptly 
serred, and we inrite all inteiested in this enl^Mt to call aad 
examine the work. 

For any of the above Works, or periodicals, or books of any Idndf 
address SAZTON * MILB8, 906 Bioadway. 

Piiee #8 a ^itr. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

By D. P«raira Oftrdner, M. D. Formerly Profeisar of ChemittTy 
■ad Botany lu Hampden Sidney CuUegei Va., Member of the Ly- 
eeam of Nataml Htitory, New York. 

The Coum is intended to be of aenrice to the practical agricul- 
tnrist^nd therefore the methodei of diacoverinff and eitimatin^ the 
amount of useful aaline matters iu the aoil will be fully examined. 
Portioua of Botany, Vegetable and Animal Phvaioloi^y, will be in- 
cloded, to enable the fanner to undersund all that relatea to the 
food of plants and animals. Geology, so faf as it is necessary to 
the atadv of toils and the art of drainage, will Im introduced. The 
action of Manures, and the quantity that may be eoonomtcally ap- 
plied, will also be considered. 

The Course will be fully illustrated by drawings, minerali, geo- 
logical apaciinens, chemical experiments, and analysis. 

The number of lectures will be twenty, distributed in nearly the 
following order :— 

One Lecture — On the Constitution of the Atmosphere and Oaa- 
eons Matters. 

One Lecture— On the Essential Straoture of Vegetablea. 

One Lecture — On the Supply of Gaseous Food to Plants. 

Two Lectures— On the Physical and Chemical Constitution of 
the Soil, and its relations to moisture and drought, the theory of 
drainage, fallows, dtc. 

One Ijecture— -On the Organic Food of Plants. 

One Lecture — On the Mineral Food of Plants. 

One Lecture— On the Influence of Gases, Water, and Saline 
Matters, on the production of nutritiooa substances in plant!. 

One Lecture— On the Nature of the Chemical Processes in 
Plants, and the methods of d«Toloping them. 

One Lecture — On the Corapamlive Value of Fodders. 

Four Lectures — On the Analysis of Soils, in which the methods 
of determining the quantities of saline and uiiganie mattcrt will be 
experimentally shown. 

Two Lectures— Oa Mineial Manures, derivable from the geolo- 
gical formations of this and the adjoining States. 

The classification of manuras, mechaaicai, aimple, complex, and 
organic ; their values, preanrvation, and collection ; the propoi^ 
tiona in which Uiey should be applied, Ac., will oondude the 
course. 

The Lectures will be delirered in the Univenity of New York, 
on the OTenings of Wednesday and Saturday, at half past seven 
t^olock. Fee for the course, 5 dollars. 

The Lectures will commence on Wedneeday, the S7th Decem- 
ber, should a sufficient number of Subscribers be obtained. 

Subscriptions received at SAXTON A MILES*, 905 Broadway, 
ettoe of American Agriculturist. 



SILK MACHINERY FOR SALB* 

A quanti^ of Machinery for the maaufactnre of Silk, is offered 
for sale at the State Prison, Sing^Sin^, N. Y., consisting of looms 
for weaving broad silks and braids, together with engines and 
leels for making cords, winding floss, s«wing-silk, and from 
cocoons; likewiae a number of other machines used in the man- 
aJheture of silk. . ^ ♦.. 

This machinery it now in practical operation at the Prison, and 
was constructed under the immediate superiutendance of an ex- 

Eirienoed and skilful manufjictttrer, who atill has the works under 
s charge, and is offered at private aale, betwoen this date and 
the 15th of February next. If not disposed of at that time, vrill 
then be sold at public auction in New York. 
For further particulars apply at the Prison, to 

WM. H. PECK, Agent. 
Doc. M, 1848^ tt 

IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL WORKS^ 

On sale by P* L. Simmonds, Agricnltaral Agent, 
18 Cornhill, LomMK. 

JOHNSON ON FERTILIZERS, published at 19s., rsdnoed in 
price to 8b., one of the beet, most complete, and popular works on 
manures extant. _ 

THE IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, hr J. A. Ran- 
•OBM, illustrated by numerous highly-finished wood-cutt, price Os. 

THE FARMERS' ALMANAC, by Johnson A Shaw, for the 
years 1841, 4S, '48, *44, SOO p.. Is. each. An invaluable hand- 
book, full of aound practical information, and useful to agriculture 
ists al. all times, and in aUplacflS. _ «„«.« 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY FOR 70UN0 FARMERS, 
by C. W. Johnston, Esq., F. R. 8., Is. 

A CALENDAR FOR FARMERS, by the same, la. 

THE FARMBR8* MAGAZINE, puUiahed numtUy, Is. fid. 



BnLCH COWS. 

We have orders for three first-rate Milch Cows. They must 
be of good form and aiae, easy milkers, gentle disposition, orderly 
in pasture, and from S to 6 years old. Grade Dnrhame wirald be 
pRefened. Bute quantity and quality of milk they will give, 
priee, Ac., and write poet-paid. 



THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

'Publiahed Monthly, each number eontaining SS pages, rejal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advaaoa ; single numben. Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dtrilars. 

Each number of the Agriculturiat containa but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newapaper postage only, which ia one ceiU in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its pubUcation, and ens mid a half ccnte, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Advrktisimbiits will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same ptoptntion, if exceeding that 
n umbe r. 

07 Remit tkrmigh Po$tmaHtr»t oMtkthw wXUmt, 

Editors of Newapapers noticing the numbers of this worii month* 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume 1 of Tbb AMBaicm AoRicVLTORitT, with table of 
contents complete, for sale at $1 ; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1 S5. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes a handsome 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Societies ; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount vrill be made. 

XCT To prevent confusion, all letters naerely ordering this wofk, 
or enclosiu money for subscriptions, should be adiressed to Saxtoa 
it Miles, M5 Broadway, pott-paid w franked by the Postmaster, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all vrvaatt lettera, or thoae on business disoonneeted vdth the 
paper, ahould be addressed, simply, A. B. Alien, 906 Broadvray. 
New York. 



CHARLES STARR, ^n, 

MENDHAM, MORRIS COTTNTT, NEW JERSETy 

Is prepared to execute all orders for thorough-bred Berkahm 
Pigs, from the imported boar Hagboum, and a superior Boar of 
Windsor-castle family, and fifteen choice soMra, lately procnied 
from A. B. Allen, of Bofialo, New York. 

Pigs from this superior stock, from fi to 8 mouths old, vrill be 
delivered, well caged, on shipboard, at New York, for $95 to $90 
per pair. Feed furniahed, when desiied, at $3 per faanel. 

Persons desiring either pigs or full-giowa animals, can be anih 
plied with all the advantages of Mr. Allen's stock at BuflUo, vrith- 
out incurring the risk and cost of canal tranaportation— the adver* 
tiaer'a residence being but half a day's journey from New York. 

Wobum pigs of a superior quality also for sals, enged and de* 
livered as above, for $S5 per pair. 
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TKN THOUSAND SL'HSCRIBERS. 

If our subscribers continue lo Dock in Toe a 
inoQlbs longer as rapjtily as ihey have since 
cummeDCenieiit of ihia volume, wc bhall 
'ure (he pleasure of recording on our subscription 
book, Ten Tiiooband names Paid in Autance for 
'he Third Volume of the American Agriculiurisr. 
We h«d fixed ibis as our mark in commencing the 
|>reseni year ; but we liad no idea of being able lo 
realize ihc number kosooo as we now have every 
reason to hope we may. This sjicaks wfII for ibc 
agricultural community of our country, and show^ 
>bal ihe farmers of America understand ibejr true 
JDteiesis, and are tleterinined not lo march iaei- 
teari. They can not by any possibility spend a 
lew dollars so advantageouily as in the support of 
A^coltural papers They are ibeir besi friends— 
their best guides— thnr best iastrucrers— «Dd they 
also deserve (heir beet support. Indeed,. next to 
(heir moral progress, the cultivators of the soil 
owe it to themselves, to their country, and to [he 
world at Urge, to keep up with Ihe improTemenis 
and Ihe diKoreriea that are contiaiially takin^f place 
ia ihe aeieoce and method of agriculture ; and thai 
man will find himMlf sadly behind the spirit oT 
the ^e, tnd many a dollar poorer, who does not 
mcalbly, carefully read and digest *t least one 



good agriculmral journal. A political paper in 
this ciiy rays, and we have no doubt trulv, 
thai it has received Twenty THotisiiro addilional 
subscribers (a its already large list within a few 
months. Now will not the farmers of this coun> 
try do as much for iheit own profession — the one 
on which all o(hers depend — and without which 
ihe world would starve, as they will for politics f 
Ii is (be easiest thing possible to increase the 
circulation of the Amerii^Q Agrieullurist, and 
even get it up (o 20,(KIO subscribers. One gentlfr 
man sent us 28 names last month from one single 
small lown in New Jersey, and he snid he should 
coolinuc soliciting [ill he had got 5D subscribers 
for our paper. Would that all who know us would 
go and do likewise. If every Fostmasier in the 
United stales, and British FroriiAes, woold Mod 
us ihice names only, we should ihen hare at leaai 
40,000 subscribers. We are perfectly satisfied by 
a decided effort on the pari of oar friends that this 
might be easily accomplished. What a splendid 
journal we would then give the public But as 
soon as we record ihe number for which we ore 
now etriviag, namely, Tek T^otJsain>, wa shall 
come out in a still handsomer form than we now 
present to our readers, together with more illn^ 
tntions, and If poauble, devote more attentioa M 
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the matter; although, we caa say with perfect 
tmth, in all these respects we think we are de- 
serving praise, and merit a laige sabscription list. 
Not a single number we issue which does not con- 
tain a dollar's worth of information to the farmer, 
and this is acknowledged over and over again by 
our correspondents, as we could easily show from 
their letters, if we did not think it better for our 
readers to give them useful practical matter, in- 
stead of encomiums upon our humble selves. 

This journal, iq its style, spirit, and character, 
has ever taken the lead of all others ; and this is 
lately evidenced by^ the attempted copyings of it 
both in manner and matter, by those who, before 
it started, considered themselves first among the 
agricultural commnoity. In thus doing, they 
doubtless show their wisdom; but it is a tacit ac- 
knowledgement on their part of our superiority — 
an advantage which we diaJl be careful to main* 
tain, and thus ever keep ourselves in advance, and 
justly merit the preference of our countrymen. 
Who, then, will not be a subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and enjoy while they may, the 
benefiu of a perusal of its pages 1 



DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

Cims FOR HovEif.— Take i lb. of lard, 1 pint of 
milk, boil both down to a pint, mixing them well 
together. Give half of this immediately at blood 
heat, and the remainder soon after. 

Another. Give 1 gill of urine with as much 
salt as it will dissolve. 

Hoven arises from eating an excess of wet clo- 
ver. This should be avoided by keeping the ani- 
mals from clover fields which are drenched with 
rain or heavy dews, especially when particularly 
hungry. 

CUBB FOB Scab. — To 1 lb. tobacco, add 13 qts. 
ley from wood-ashes of suitable strength for wash- 
ing, and 4 qts. urine. To this mixture. add a sec- 
ond of 1 gill high wines, ^ oz. camphor, ^ oz. 
Spanish brown, and ^ gill spirits of turpentine. 
The application to be made to the sore, and it has 
never been kiy wn to fail. 

Cobb fob Foot Rot. — ^Pare the foot well and 
scrape it thoroughly; then add to a wineglass 
lull of spirits of antimony, a piece of blue vitriol 
the size of a walnut dissolved in a little urine ; 
rub. this well on with a stick. If a sheep is very 
bad, and foot festering or gangrenous, take the 
yolk of two eggs, mix with one or two oz. gum 
turpentine, and stir them till they make a salve. 
Pat OQ the salve after you have applied the first 



prescription, and tie it on with a rag or piece of 
leather. 

The last resort for foot rot is butter of antimony, 
and a few minutes after, apply white lead freely. 

Cube fob Withebs Coming Down. — ^Wash them 
with milk and water before returning them— or 
boil 2 qts. milk with a good deal of lard, and wash 
tbem often while putting up. - 

To Makb a Sheef own a Lamb. — Milk all over 
the lamb and under his tail, and rub it on well, 
then tie op the ewe head and body. 

Another, Rub the liver, and light, and content* 
of the stomach of the dead lamb orer the new 
lamb, and pat the skin of the dead lamb to the 
adopted one. 

Cure fob Stbbtchxs. — Sheep sometimes stretch 
out their noses on the ground and around by their 
side as if in severe pain. This is frequently occa- 
sioned by an inv<dntioo of a part of the intestine 
within another, called, when occorring in the ho- 
man subject, inttrsusceplio. Immediate relief is 
afforded when this last is the cause, by lifting up 
the animal by the hind legs, and shaking them a 
few times, when the pain disappears. 

All the above are furnished us by a friend who 
has long been practically engaged in rearing sheepi 
We solicit a continuation of such from all who are 
practically acquainted with the subject on which 
they write. 



BENEFITS OF SALT AS MANURE. 

Ws have recently been perusing several Euro- 
pean articles, detailing experiments made with 
salt as a manure, and from them we have made 
the following brief synopsis of its utility. 

It attracts the humid vapors and repels frost, 
and thus assists in keeping the land moist in dry 
weather, and warm in cold. It keeps everything 
in the soil in a soft and soluble state, and assists 
to digest and prepare the food for vegetable nutri- 
tion. It destroys many kinds of vermin and 
weeds, and usually increases the amount of the 
crop from one fourth to one third ; strengthens the 
growth of everything to which it is applied, and 
brings all crops earlier to harvest. It generally 
adds from 5 to 7 bushels per acre to the yield of 
wheat used in the most moderate quantity, and in 
all kinds of grain makes more ear and less strew. 
Mr. George Sinclair obtained at Wobum, on plots 
of 36 square feet, at the rate of 70 to 95 bushels 
of wheat per acre, by the use of salt mixed with 
other manures. It is found equally beneficial to 
pasture as well as root crops, sweetenmgall veg«> 
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tatioDy aod making it more wholesome for man 
and beast. It is a great safeguard against blast , 
rust, mildew, and indeed all the diseases of grain 
and vegetables. 

Salt is inoperative applied near the seashore, 
where salt water or spray is already in excess on 
the land ; but everywhere else it is beneficial. It 
may be used at the rate of 5 to 40 bushels per 
acre, though 10 to 20 bushels is better. It can be 
sown broadcast on the land, or be incorporated in 
the manure or compost heap. Mr. Prideaux in- 
forms us, that mixed with lime and its compounds 
it undergoes decomposition, producing soda or its 
combination with carbonic acid, or with humus ; 
all more powerful digesters and feeders than the 
salt itself; and the muriate of lime, which has the 
strongest attraction for moisture of almost anything 
known. Salt and lime work vegetable matters to 
decay quicker than salt alone. With gypsum it 
will supply soda and sulphuric acid cheaper than 
any other material, besides the muriate 'of lime, so 
valuable for its moistening quality. 

In 1839 we commenced a series of experiments 
with salt ; but soon after, being called to a distant 
port of the country, and returning to our farm only 
at long intervals, they were not carried out with 
that particularity which they ought to have been. 
Sufficient, however, was known to prove, that 
applied at the rate of 10 bushels per acre to grass 
and vegetables, it made them much more sweet 
and nutritious, and added as near as it could be 
estimated, about one fifth to the first crop of grass 
cut for hay, and full one half to the growth of the 
aftermath, and increased the vegetable crop about 
one fourth in its yield. 

When salt caa be obtained cheap we recom- 
mend its use. We have seen thousands of gallons 
of fish and other brine thrown away in our towns 
and cities, which would be well worth, saving and 
adding to the manure heap. 

CULTURE OF HOPS. 

Soil. — The best soil for the hop is a gravelly or 
sandy loam, moderately rich, and if it abound in 
calcareous matter so much the better. If the soil 
be too fertile, the hop runs too much to vine, and 
is troublesome to be taken care of, and the heads, 
though abundant, grow small ; on the other hand, 
if too poor, unless highly manured, there will not 
be a sufficient crop to pay the expenses of cultiva- 
tion. 

Pbefabation fob a Cbop.— The hop-field should 
be prepared for a crop by plowing, harrowing, &c.. 



much in the same manner as for Indian corn. In 
this country, where the land requires manuring^ 
that from the barnyard is usually resorted to. In 
Europe, they not only use the barnyard manureb 
but fish, salty composts of different kinds, woollen 
rags, and indeed most any fertilizing substancets ; 
such as abound in oily matter are sought after 
with great avidity for dressing the hop-garden. 

Roots for Planting. — The best way to obtain 
the roots is, as soon as spring opens, to plow with- 
in a foot of the centre of the hill on each of its four 
sides, then with a hoe lay bare the roots, and se- 
lect those only of the hist year's growth, cutting 
them ofif about 18 inches long. These are wjiat 
are called trimmings, and are necessary to be ta- 
ken from the old hop-roots every year, whether 
required for new plantings or not. As these trim- 
mings will not be wanted for several weeks after 
cutting, for planting the new hop-field, they caa 
be kept by burying them in a heap in the ground, 
or by placing them in a cellar. 

Planting. — ^Afler the ground is well plowed 
and harrowed, strike out the rows 6 fe^t apart each 
way, running north and south, and east and west ; 
then take a spade and dig out a hole for planting 
8 inches deep, and 1^ to 2 feet in diameter, and if 
the ground be not already sufficiently rich, put a 
shovel full or two of well-rotted manure or rich 
compost into the hole, still leaving it about 
six inches deep. Now select three 
roots, and cross them in the hole thus, 
and cover them with about six inches 
of earth, leaving the ground level over 
them. If not crossed as above when planted, so 
as to give the roots a compact form in the holes, 
they spread too much, and send up their shoots in 
a wide straggling manner, and it will be difficult |q 
confine them within a proper space for poling. 
About the time of com planting, or a little before, 
is the best period for setting out the hop roouk 
After they are set out, a corn or root crop can ,bt 
planted between each row. 

Afteb Cultivation. — In a vfeek or ten days» 
the hops will make their appearance, and the cul- 
tivation the first year will consist in merely keep- 
ing the weeds down, and the ground well stirredj 
which is usually done while cultivating the eiop 
which may be planted between the rows of hops. 
Neither billing nor poling is necessary ; for al- 
though the vines frequently produce hops, Uia 
crop is not worth harvesting. 

Management the Second Ybab. — If the ground 
be not sufficiently rich, as soon as the spring opens* 
the hop-field should receive a dressing of rotted 
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manure or compoet, spread biroadcast between the 
TOWS, or incorporated in the hill as is thought most 
adrisable. This last operation is performed by 
opening the ground a few inches near the roots^ 
and mixing the soil with the dressing* After this 
the poling is performed as soon as possible, so as 
not to injure the vines which will soon start from 
the roots and show themselves above the earth. 

Poles.— It is important to hare these of as da* 
Table a kind of wood as possible consistent with 
other requisites. Cedar would undoubtedly be 
the best if it had a ihrifiier growth. The staddles 
of chestnut, pine, tamerack, and several olher of 
oar forest-trees answer very well, but hemlock 
upon the whole is preferred when it can be had. 
They should be cut in the winter season, before 
there is the least danger of the bark peeling, and 
from thickets where they grow up smooth, s)ender, 
and tall; be about three inches in diameter at the 
butt, and 25 to 30 feet long. Immediately after 
cutting, take an instrument made for the purpose, 
something like the carpenter's drawing-knife, only 
thicker and shorter, and make according to i;s 
size, from four lo six slits from one half toan inch 
wide in the bark, on each pole down its sides the 
whole length. The olgert of this is to get rid of 
all knots, and make the pole smooth for handling 
and picking. The bark which is left on the pole 
18 necessary in order to keep the hop-vines up ; 
when grown on a perfectly smooth pole, they are 
apt to slip down about the bill. The poles oi^ht 
'to be cut one year previous to using them, and be 
placed under cover till they become dry ; they 
are then much lighter to handle, and endure 
longer. As fast as they are cot, sharpen the end 
about one foot in length which goes into the 

ground. 
Stickiko.— For the purpose of making holes for 

•ticking the poles, a cast-iron bar is used one foot 
long, three inches in diameter at the top, and run- 
iking to a point at the lower end. This iron 
weighs about six pounds, and is cast with a sock- 
et in the lop, into which a handle three feet long 
is inserted, and it is far superior to a common iron 
bar for the purpose designed. The hop rows 
ahould if possible always run north and south, and 
two poles be stuck in each hill, two feet deep, and 
Standing two feet apart on the south- 
east and north west sides of the hill thus. 
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The line here is the hop row running 

north and south ; the circle is the hill ; and the 

dots on each side the positions of the poles. 

ViMBS TO BE SAVED FOR BEARING. — SoOU after 

poling is performed, the vines make a raj^d ap- 



pearance, but those which Spring up first should 
not generally be saved for bearing. The reason 
is that they shoot out of that jmri of the root 
nearest to the top of the eartli, and though their 
growth is at first very promising, they da not en- 
dure, btrt soon die ; nor are they ustiany as good 
bearers as the others which subsequently follow f 
these should thtreforr be cut away, or what is 
better, scrape the earth off slightly from the hills, 
then break down these first rank vines and cover 
them with earth ; by so doing, they rapidly de- 
compose and bfcooic food to the other vine* which 
are left to grow. Another objection to cutting 
them off is, that they are rather apt to bleed and 
do the vines great injury. 

Tying Vr, — ^Alfow two vines to each pole, 
which would make four to each hill. When the 
vines get about two feet long, take all those as 
near the same size as possible, then turn them 
round the pole with the course of the sun, and tie 
up. The best material for this purpose is woollen 
yarn, as anything stronger is apt to injure them. 
The tyers take an old slocking leg^ slip it over the 
left arm, and thus go through the field perlbrming 
their work, unravelling the yam as fast as wanted. 
The tie most not be a knot properly, but a twist 
together of the ends. This stays as effectually as 
tying, and the superiority of the twist is, that as 
the vine grows, it gradually gives way, and ac- 
commodates the thread to the growth of the vine. 
As the vine above the last joints at the end id 
very green and tender, and easily injured, it must 
be tied below these, say between the second and 
third joints. Every time that the wind blows 
with any strength it displaces more or less of the 
ends of the vines, one must therefore go over the 
field when these occur, and replace them around 
the poles, and add more ties if necessary. When 
the vine gets so high that it can not be reached 
from the ground, a step is used to get at them, or 
what is better, as the work is rapidly executed, 
mount a steady horse, and thus ride through the 
field lying up. 

After Culture. — Immediately after tying up 
the vines, start the plow, and give a sufficient 
number of furrows each way between the rows : 
then follow with the hoes, cutting up all the 
weeds, and slightly hilling. Each hoer should 
have the stocking leg on his arm, prepared, after 
finishing hoeing, to tie up any vine which may 
need it. The second or third time hoeing, pre- 
cede with the cultivator, and finish off with the^ 
hoe, not hilling this time, but leaving the ground 
as nearly level as possible. Any poles falling 
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down should be iiii mediately sei up again ; other- 
wise, by tyin^ on the ground the hops rot and be- 
come worthless. 

PicKiNo.^For this purpose a box is used 10 to 
15 feet long, 3 (eet high, 2 feet wide at the bottom, 
and 3 feet wide at the top. This is formed by 
making a light frame Orst, and then nailing pine 
boards to it. A handle is placed at each end of 
I he box so as to be able to move it easily about. 
At the time of picking, this is carried into the 
field, and a naked pole placed on the middle of 
each end, running the whole length of the box, 
for the hop poles to rest on crosswise when pick- 
ing. 

In September, as soon as the hops begin to turn 
a little brown, and before the heavy frosts set in, 
the picking commences. Cut oiS* the vines near 
the ground, pull up the poles as fast as wanted, 
and commence picking, taking care to keep the 
hops in the shade as much as possible, otherwise 
they wilt rapidly and lose strength and color. 
For the same reason the poles ought not to be ta- 
ken up faster than wanted for picking. Pile the 
poles in convenient heaps with the vines on as 
last as stripped of the hops. At noon, all the hops 
which have been picked in the morning are taken 
to the kilns for dryia§; and at nightfall those 
picked in the afternoon. If left longer than a few 
hours before being put to drying, they arc apt to 
heat and become injured. 

The season of pickitig is a very jovial one among 
the rural poptilation. It must be done in fine 

weather, and as it is light, pretty work, all the I gel. wurz'el, weighing 25 lbs. each ; that the crop 
girls of the neighborhood turn out for this pur|>ose : j ^,f ij^^^^ per acre, as well as carrots and turneps, 
their part of the work being to pick the hops from ^^^ ^^ j^^^j doubled bv subsoil plowing. 



gine, with which one person can throw a coluinii 
of water (K) feet horisontally, or 50 feet perpen- 
dicular, and completely inundate a large (^ange- 
tree in five minutes. The cost of these here ia 
$45, and they are very strong and complete, and 
will last a long time — ^being worth a dozen of those 
sold fVom $15 to $20, in their effect and daration. 
A correspondent from Florida informs na that 
saltpetre destroys them, when sulphuric acid has 
been tried in vain. He does not give the method 
of applying it. We request the attention of our 
southern friends to smoking, as applied by S. S. on 
peach-trees. See page 74 of this No. Syringing 
w^ believe the most effectual method if followed 
up perseveringly with the garden engine, 

SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

We are highly gratified to observe an increased 
attention to sobsoil plowing, for we consider if it 
could be generally introduced among usi it would 
be found one of the greatest agricultural improve- 
ments of the age. In volume I, page 199, we 
gave fiiU details of the successful operation of the 
subsoil plow in England, where it was shown, that 
by its use, crops may be doubled without adding a 
particle of fertilizing materials to the land. Two 
years subsequent experience by the farmers of that 
country, corroborate the benefits to be derived by 
the free use of the subsoil plow, fur grain as well 
as root crops. Mr. Tilley recently asserted before 
the Cornwall Agricultural Association, that he 
had the past yeiNr raised hundreds of roots of man« 



the vines, while the young men pull up the poles, 
pile them away when stripped of their burden, and 
move the boxes from place to place. Songs and 
tales lighten the labor, and a general merriment 
prevails. We have known quite as many sturdy 
swains' hearts lost, and fair maidens, too, during 
the hop>pickiog season, as at ai^ple-parings, husk- 
iags, and quitting^. 

COCrS ON ORANGE-TRRES. 
We hear of the continued ravages of these little 
insects at the souths and are again called upon by 
our correspondents for remedies. We know of 
nothing more e/fectual than syringing as recom- 
mended page 54 of our second Volume, and for 
this purpose pure water is said to be just as good 
as ihnt mixed with ley and soap, or ammoniacal 
liquor. All that is necessary is a good garden cn- 



• Five years ago wc had a pie(?e of land contnio- 
iiig 2-| acres of a hard clay soil, which, with the 
best management wc could bestow upon it, yield-' 
ed less than 150 bushels of poiatoea to the acre, 
and 400 of sugar-beet — while parsneps, carrots, or 
any ionsr roots, it would scarcely grow. We had 
just heard of Mr. Smithes subsoil plow in Scotland, 
and determined upon an ex|>erimeni. We had 
no plow of this description, nor could we then ob- 
tain one; we accordingly took the mould-board 
off from a large, strong road plow, and used the 
point of the share alone for subsoiiing. • We plow- 
ed the land in the fall of the year, by taking a com- 
mon plow and one yoke of cattle, and tuning over 
a surface furrow six inches deep. We then follow- 
ed direcilv after this in the same furrow, with 
three yoke of cattle attached to the road plow, 
stirring the soil eight inches deeper, making four- 
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teen m all. This we then bouDtifoily limed, and 
the next spriog as bouatifolly manored and plant- 
ed it with roots, and the following autumn obtain- 
ed over 1,100 bushels of sugar-beet to the acre 
from it, and other crops in proportion. 

Subsdi plows may now be had in this ciiy, of 
excellent pattern and strongly constructed, from 
$10 to J15 each, which will stir the earth from 
12 to 18 inches deep, requiring from two to five 
yoke of cattle to move them, according to the na- 
ture of the soil, and the depth required to plow. 

MARL, 
We occasionally hear of the ill-success of apply- 
ing marl to land, and have recently read an ac- 
count of quite a noted instance of this kind in 
South Carolina, flow marls vaiy gneaily in their 
composition, and must be judiciously used, or the>' 
will do injury rather than good. To a sandy soil, 
clay marl is the best; «id to a clay soil, such as 
abounds most with sand should be applied. Some- 
times the land has already lime enough in it ; un- 
der such circumstances, marl aboundmg largely 
with lime may be a misapplication; again, the 
soil to be fertilized may be greatly deficient in 
lime, and the marl which is applied to it equally 
so ; it would be preposterous to expect, then, that 
the marl would prove of any benefit unless it con- 
tained other fertilizing substances, ^ny one can 
easily tell from the appearance of marl whether 
it abounds most with clay or sand, and if (hey dis- 
cover a considerable quantity of shells in it, those 
of course are nearly all lime. When the lime is 
so finely mixed in the marl as to he imperceptible 
10 the eye, its presence can be ascertained by put- 
tiag a small quantity of it into a tumbler qr wine- 
g^ ff, and pouring a little muriatic acid, spirit or 
salt, or vinegar upon it, then if there be any boil- 
ing up, or rising ol* bubbles of gas, it contains lirae. 
So small a quantity as ten per cent, of lime in the 
marl can be thus detected, especially with muri- 
atic acid. Previous to applying marls, however, 
th^y ought to be carefully analysed by a good 
chemist. Wc have known persons expend $50 
worth of labor in misapplying marl, when an 
analysis of it would have only cost them $3, and 
they might thus have saved $45. Where marls 
abotmd, and their certain effects are not already 
icoown, and no person is in the neighborhood ca- 
pable of giving an opinion upon tlieir merits, it 
yrould be well for the farmer to make an applica- 
tion of them at -first on a few square rods only of 
lM ld» where different crops are growing. He 
must toot, liowever^ be in a hurry to decide upon 



the merits of the marls thus applied, as their full 
effects frequently do not show tbemsdres till the 
second and third years. 

If oar farmers would form tliemselres into dobs 
or assoeiations, each contributing the soMill sum 
of one dollar a year, they might not only have the 
benefit of analysis of soils, but many other tMng&r 
Political clubs are forming all over the land, and 
the people going half crazy with the idea of who 
shall be our next President. This to be sure is ao 
important matter, especially when vital prindplea 
of goremment are concerned in the election ; but 
is not the adrancement of agricoltvral knowledge 
equally so ? May we live to see that day, when 
the great mass of the farmers of the United States 
will feel the necessity of informing themselves by 
books as well as by practiee of all that regards 
their vocation. 



CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS, 

Si5CE the Spanish method of cult rvatrogaspura- 
gos by the seashore has become known in £ng« 
land, a complete change has taken place in the 
manner of growing it there, salt being added now 
in moderate quantities to the manure used to en* 
rich the beds; it is also spread broadcast upon 
them, at the rate of 1 to 3 "ibs. per square yard, 
after forking them orer in the spring. This makesr 
it much more palatable and tender. The month 
of April in this climate, or soon afler tbe frost is 
well out of the ground, is the best time to apply 
the salt dressing to the beds. A compost of horse 
manure, mixed with leaves and vegetable mould 
from the woods, together with a little charcoal, ia 
one of the best manures we ever made use of for 
enriching the asparagus bed. 

Visiting Dr. King's fine ferm at Perth Amboy, 
last summer, we were walking with htm one 
morning along its boundaries on the bay, when 
within a few yards of the water on a slight ridge 
of sand, which was subject to be wet by the salt 
spray, and inundated by a high tide, Dr. Sing 
pointed ont to us a natural asparagm bed ; and 
although it was late in the season for this vege- 
table, and most of this before tia too much grown 
for good cuttings, upon our mentioning to him the 
Spanish method d' cuitivatuig it, he directed some 
of this to be cut and cooked for dinner. To our 
surprise, iwtwiih standing it was sq old, it proved 
very delicate and palatable, and completely satis- 
fied us that its superior taste was owing to the 
salt dressing it received from the eea-w^ten 
Gardeners, in the interior of the country, will do 
well to try the experiment here recommended 
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with salt; it will cost bat a trifle, and do no harm 
if it produces no jood. We scarcely recollect eat- 
ing delicate asparagus in the valley of the Ohio ; 
it was generally of large growth, tough, apd bitter, 
and none that we ever tasted at the west, did we 
find to possess the peculiar flavor of that growing 
naturally at Dr. King's. 

New York Farmers' Club. — Two regular 
uieetinffs took place oq the first and second Tues- 
days oflast month, which were more numerously 
attended than usual.. Dr. (Gardner has been ap- 
pointed consulting chemist for the Club. At the 
first meeting Mr. Meigs read an able article, tmns- 
laied from a recent report made to the French gov- 
ernment, upon the cultivation of tea in China. 
Much interesting conversation followed on various 
subjects, when Mr. Barbour, from Massachusetts, 
gave a detailed account of the success of the silk 
culture in the west, (where he has just been ma- 
king a tour,) particularly at Economy, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Open-feeding is 
prevailing, and is found to answer well. At the 
second meeting, manures was the principal topic 
of conversation. Dr. Stevens save some curious 
statements upon the subject ol caponising fowls, 
he having recently made several experiments on 
turkeys, ducks, &c. 

The reports of the Club at full length, are re- 

gorted in the Brother Jonathan, one of the best 
Lmily newspapers in this city, published weekly 
by J. Winchester, No. 30 Ann street, and most 
ably edited by H. C. Deming, Esq. ; price $2 a 
year. We must refer our readers for more par- 
ticular accounts of the doings of the Club to this 
jouroal. 

Salt as Mamctre. — ^After our article page 66 
was iu type, we received No. 31 of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, in which we see that Mr. Wells has 
used salt as manure for several years. He found 
by farious experiments, that when applied at the 
rate of 40, 30, 20, 15, and even 10 bushels to the 
acre, sown broadcast upon the land, it destroyed 
the vegetation. At the rate of 4 to o bushels per 
acre it proved very beneCcial. He recommends 
mixing the salt with compost heaps as the best 
method of applying it to the land. Notwithstand- 
ing these experiments of Mr. Wells, we are confi- 
dent that on certain soils, and au inland situation, 
JO to 20 bushels, or even more, of salt per acre 
may be beneficially applied, especially when mix- 
ed with the manure or compost heap, and suffered 
to lie a sufficient time to become incorporated 
♦ with it. 

LrMB AS Manure. — In addition to the good ef- 
fects of lime as a manure, expressed by us in our 
last, it greatly improves the qualily of the crops 
where used, making the grass and roots less wa- 
tery, aod gives a greater proportional quantity of 
fiirina to the diflierent kinds of grain. It also 
liastetis the ripening of the crop, especially when 
ii is a seed one. It warms the earth, makes the 
climate more salubrious where used, and adds to 
the general health of the people of the district. 



We can not too strongly impress upon the farmer 
the utility of extending the use of lime upon his 
land where it has not already a sufficient quantity 
in it. We shall continue to revert to this subject 
in short paragraphs. 

Much larger jiuantities of lime would be used 
as manure in this vicinity, could it be had at a 
cheaper rate and at more convenient depots. We 
have many inquiries as to price by the quantity 
for this purpose, and among others, hy the farmars 
in the vicinity of Miller's Place, near Brookhaten, 
Long Island. Will those who have lime for lal^ 
please answer f 

Habrowing Grain. — ^We have often found gtmt 
benefit in harrowing vrinter grain in the sprinff of 
the year, as soon as the ground is well settledand 
dry, more especially wheat somewhat winter kill« 
ed. It stirs the earth, encourages tillering, and 
adds to the vigor of the growth of the plant The 
harrow should be followed by the roller, so as to 
replace the roots of the plants which may be laid 
bare by the harrow, and crowd them into the 
earth. It is hardly necessary to add, that thebaic 
row should be light, with short, fine teeth. Among 
the German population of this country, we have 
seen wooden tooth harrows frequently mad^ use 
of for this purpose ; they asserting, that the teeth 
were not so liable to injure the plant. W^ bdieve 
that barley, oats, and all spring crops of giain may 
be harrowed to advantage, whenever the surface 
of the ground becomes somewhat hard and ei^ 
crusted, which all clay soils are liable to after a 
hard rain. Harrowing the heinp crop under such 
circumstances, we were informed in Kentucky, 
has been found highly beneficial. 

The American Acriculturist for Gratuitous 
Distribution. — The Hampsliire, Hampden, and 
Franklin Agricultural Society of Massachusetts, 
lias ordered 25 copies of our paper for gratuitous 
distribution among its members, with a view of 
giving a stimulus to an improved system of agri- 
culture. We have also 75 copies ordered amongt 
the different societies of this state for premiuaM. 
We hope that this will be an incentive for others 
to go and do likewise. In all such cases we shall 
put our paper at the lowest possible rates at which 
It can be afibrded. 



MuLTicOLE Rte.— We be^ to acknowledge the 
receipt of a small ouantity of this rye from the 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of the Patent Office Wash* 
ington, with the following description of it labelled 
on the package : Imported from France, said to be 
different from common rye; sow in June; its 
growth very rapid. The straw is from 8 to 10 
feet high, and the ear 10 to U inches lon^. It 
can be pastured during summer, fall, and wmter, 
and then a good crop taken the following year. It 
is believed to be midsummer rye of Poland. The 
weight is 53 lbs. to the bushel; it is said to yield 
a good crop for dry iodder in the spring, without 
hurting the crop of rye. The kernel is small* 

We gave some account of this lye, pas^e 30 of 
January No., and have distributed the seen sent us 
by Mr. Ellsworth among our friends for experi- 
ment this seoson. 
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THE PEACH- TRIsIU. 
(Concluded from Page 45.) 

If a larm^* neglects his orchards and his gar- 
den, and raises weeds, caterpillars, and vermin, 
which are either blown, or creep, or fly into his 
neighbor's grounds and destroy his crops, bis fruit, 
or his trees, he should be looked upon as a bad 
citizen. In fact, the old law of Connecticut, which 
allowed the selectmen to warn any bad citizen to 

leave the town, could with propriety be made an- r r j r 

pUcable to him. He should go where be couIJ | Very hungry, and I went there for food— fences 
not hear his neighbor's dog bark, and then he ! are the only laws we understand. Your maxira, 
miffht keep his garden as he pleased. \ tsrnorantia iegis excusat nemenen (ignonnce of 

The toads and frogs should be domesticated, and | «»><? >a\tr excuses no one) is no law for hens. Bui 



dare go into the jfarden ? You must be tried. 
You and your chicks are charged with ta^iiciotOtf 
entering the garden, and when therei ttrith malice 
afofetbouglit, scratching up, and in several install' 
Ces, actus Ky destroying divers valuable vines tod 
planis— you must be tried — what say you, Madam 
Hen? 

** Not guilty, and rettdy for trial. Now may it 
please your honor, I am rearing like a slave, a 
brood of chickens for my ni:ister to eat; h& has 
no fences to keep us out, and wiihal, leaves ttl 



convenient places left for their domicils, flat stones 
raised above the ground for instance, will be good 
places for their retirement. The toad is probably 
the most valuable of all bug-destroyers, for he does 
npt,*like the frog, require water, and will soon 
oome to 
and the 



I scorn 10 take advantage of such plea, and shall 
show that instead of destroying plants 1 save them, 
r admit that early one morning in May I entered 
the garden with my chicks; the first bed we pass* 
ed over was a strawberry bed. We did not even 




fhey are both great (fevourers of insects, and the j bed was early York cabbage and cauliflowers^ 
lattCT particulafly of beetle-bugs, one variety of , Before getting there, I saw a dozen plants full of 
whiclf is the curculio, which produces the peach- maggots half an inch long, pulled and thrown 
fffub. Some people recommend swine toent up away in the walk, fc^aid I to myself, what a pity 
the frait to destroy the grub; the toad does more, I had not been in the garden sooner. I called my 
he not only eats up the grub, but also eats up the brood, we soon devoured these maggots, for they 
beeUe which produces him, and thus he wars on could not get into the hard ground of the walk. I 
both. The load is the gardener^s friend and as- clucked and entered the cabbage and cauliflower 
aistant, and unlike birds and poultry, he does not • bed ; here was a sornr sight. Half of the plants 
eat up or scratch up what the gardener values, i kept over all winter had dropped their heads. I 
He will be a hard-worker in a «ood cause, and I saw the grubs had crawled under ground, their 
•hould be valued for the good he does. One or i holes were quite perceptible close to the root of 
two hundred of these raluable quadrupeds in a [ ihe plants. I gat ready, gave three clucks, and 
garden of an acre, would do much to keep voiir i every chicken was at its post. I then committed 
grounds clear, and most gardens are *o fenced . the heinous offence charged. I scratched, I ex- 
that you could keep them in, but good shelter and ; pnsed the grubs, each chicken took one and ran, 
kind treatment would make them value vour they were soon back for more; the largest and 
grounds, and indispose them to stray, even ir\hev ! the worms, I ate myself. I saw an angle-worm 



your Kinuness. luu i;«ii «i»i»iai inc^n ...."%«»« «^«iv.» 0w^»..v«.^«. *«>, ..»-.. -. .-w..^« ^ 
appetite by shaking the rose bug* from < with silent satisfaction, but lUst at this lime the 
vines, rosebushes, and trees. If you gardener lei fly a stone. What a pity thought I, 

but clucked a retreat, on the principle of •* obeying 



appreciate your 
camiverous 
your grape-vines, 

will spend the time (which if you are a gitrdeuer 
you now spend, destroying the bnsrs in your mel- 
ons, cucumbers, cabbage, and caultiflower plants,) 
eoiling out grubs from your trees, and iii introilu- 
cii^ the d^erent preoenlices to the growth and 
existence of insects, I think your grounds may be 
cleared. 

Poultry is a destroyer of insects. A hen with 
her dozen chickens, does immense destruction 
to all flying and creeping insects of the garden, 
and if you break up your grounds near your poul- 
try, you immediately have them all leave their 
other food, and follow the plow to pick up the 
grabs and worms. Who can estimate the advan- 
tage the poultry has done him? Did you ever 
see an orchard lost 1 Yes. Did vou ever see one 



orders though you break owners.*' I passed seT- 
cral beds, finding no worms or bugs. I stopped 
at the melon-beds; at the first hill I saw the 
rose and flea bug« I clucked, the chicks made 
short work of them. The black fleas were so nim- 
ble I hat some got into the crevices of the ground^ 
and [ admit I I>ere gave a scratch or two, while 
the chicks picked op ike bugs and worms. Here 
the gardener, to be more siire» sent a stick which* 
hit me and came near killing two of my chicks; 
but I screamed and ran out of the garden, and my 
chickens in part afier me, and part didging all 
over the garden. 1 called for an hour before I 
could collect them. While running out» I passed 
under the Isabella grape-vine, saw any quantity 
of the rose-bug on the ground, ready to be devour- 
ed ; then we passed a cherry-tree, the ground eov« 
ered with decayed cherries^ and the worms crawl- 



saTed ? Yes. If you conclude the plowin^r and the 
deetmction of th^ grubs, saved or greatly helped to 
save your orchard, you will not be far from riijhl. 

Bttt you object to let the hen and her chickens i injr out to go into the ground for another year, 
go iato the garden. So» Madam Hen, how did you i With the besl intentions I thought it my duty to 
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submit ; but I frequently looked through the fence 
and saw the early York cabbacfc and caalifiowers 
(the grubs are dainty folks,) all destroyed. I saw 
the melon -beds three times planted, nor did a hill 
erow uqtii the bug and fly season had passed — the 
frost carae and destroyed the vines before the mel* 
ODS were ripe." 

Madam Hen alleges that at the time complain- 
ed of, the crop of each chick had a thimble-fuU of 
grubs and bugs, and that her own had a half pint; 
that they would have produced millions of insects 
the next year. With these remarks she submits 
her cause. 

We must not pass by the quacking flat-footed 
birds, and against the duck the surly gardenet can 
make no complaint of scratchinsr up the ground ; 
they, the young ducks especially devour insects 
most greedily. 

The carniverous birds are also great destroyers 
of all grubs, worms, and flying insects. In fact, 
Providence has created them apparently only for 
such purposes ; but men and boys have determined 
they can kill them tor their amusement, and can 
do without them, as their flesh is not esteemed 
good, and is seldom eaten. On our eastern Atlan- 
tic border, and for some extent in the interior,' the 
birds have been fast disappearing* while the in- 
sects have been rapidly multiplying. The last 
season we bear of the destruction of the potato 
crop in whole counties; grubs or insects will be 
found in some manner to hare produced the rot in 
the potatoes, perhaps by poisoning the sap of the 
stalk as the sap of the peach-tree is poisoned, by 
boring the bark. 

The charge against the garden birds is, mainly, 
that they eat cherries, and for this ofience a boy 
is praised for shooting poor robin, whose nest is 
perhaps filled with young. The destruction which 
the robin and cat-bird make of worms, beetles, 
and insects, should, if not for their sonsr, make 
them sacred birds. They help themselves mostly 
from the extreme ends of the twigs, perhaps be- 
cause they* know the owner of the tree can not 
reach them. All the wrens and chipping-birds, ' 
swallows, mar tens, black- birds, &c., do great de- 
struction, and most of them live entirely on in- 
sects. To retain these birds, no shootins: of them 
should be allowed, they do a hundred-fold more 
good than mischief. There should be a law against 
capital punishmenU as applying to /Ae/n,and every 
convenience for their nesis should be supplied, an(i 
children encouraged to feed and domesticate them. 

The crow, too, is a great destroyer of worms 
and insects. It is said that estimating that their 
food is only one half of the above kind, that then 
a hundred crows devour in one season one and a 
half ions of worms and insects ! 

Certain manures engender insects more than 
others. Ashes, alkalies, bones, salt, plaster, and 
lime, poudrette and the artificial chemical manures, 
the least; horse-dung probably the most. But 
with all our preventives we snail have insects, 
and war must be carried on against them. 

A good general frequently attacks his enemy 
while in winter quarters; therefore, if not too late, 
immediately dig round, or if an orchard, plow up 
the ground ; the grubs and lice, (for we have seen 



some of them live in the ground,) woul4 be tunl* 
ed up in a torpid state to be eaten by poultry and 
birds, or killed by frost, tjait, too, might with 
great advantage be sprinkled about the trees oQ 
the top of this new-turned earth, being very de* 
struciive to worms, and a good manure. Yourgro* 
cer will let yon have it cheap from hi^ fish and pork- 
barrels ; salt with fish and lard oils, are both excel- 
lent. The quarters referred to are but the out- 
posts, the main body of the enemy is snug in win- 
ter quarters in all the crevices of the bark, and 
under the bark. These barracks and citadels are 
to be warred on. A little sapping and mining at 
the root is first necessary, and you may be certain 
to be on their trail, if you see the red sawdust; a 
sharp knife opens a passage for you, where, if voa 
can not knife him, follow on with a wire, and be 
not satisfied until you bring part of him out. Re- 
pair the breaches you have made by plastering 
them up ; the bark will soon heal, and the uee be 
not seemingly injured by the attacks. 

Our most dlflicult duty is still undone, the eggs 
of the plant-lice, (difl*erent species,) are still to be 
destroyed ; the producers of the yellows go yet un- 
scathed—they are now in your trees, in the plates 
described. One thing is fortunate, they can not 
get out before sprinsf, they can not crawl nor fly ; 
will you let them remain there ? Most of them 
lie well covered with bark ; some lie in a weh-like 
covering on the bark, and others conch and scale- 
like, the last perhaps the same insect that you 
see always (I may say) on the oleander of the 
green-house. If the bark is old and tough, and 
particularly, if in part peeled ofl* or risen up, I 
would take, if a small tree, a knife, if a large tree, 
a drawing-knife, and cut the outside rough bark 
off*. Many eggs and embryo worms wifl fall to 
the ground exposed, and be destroyed ; what re- 
mains are most prolmbly still in a position to exist. 
Moss, if any on the trees, should of course be re- 
moved. 

The subject is now ready for treatment, it is 
stripped. Mr. Farmer, suppose a boy had a sim- 
ilar disease, what is your remedy ? Rub him well 
down with gre.ise and brimstone before a fire; 
the megrims die in the skin, the bo^ jumps into 
bed ; in the morning washes himself lor fear of the 
disease being known, and all is well. The dis- 
eases are both of the skin, they are both insects, 
the application may well be similar. The poor 
cow too, and sheep, have brimstone and oil applied 
for the like purposes. 

I am aware that some farmers say fish oil will 
kill the trees. I do not believe it. In August 
last I put rancid butter and pure fish oil on two 
pear-trees, each' decaying, and havii^ grubs at the 
roots. Being on quince stocks, and not raluinff 
the trees, I drenched them well ; the inner bark 
of the one saturated with butter soon became of a 
beautiful pea color, and lifted up, by its expansion, 
the old bark, where that was not taken ofl*; the 
old bark became soft and spongy which was pre- 
viously like racial ; the two or three months of 
fall was all my experience with this tree, but it 
was enough to convince me that the application 
was very efficient. The green also showed itself 
on the inner bark, on the tree to which the oil was 
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applied, bot \met in the season. I beliefe tbe ap- 
plicaticns to be about equal, except that the but- 
ter had tbe advantage ofsalt. We all know that 
animal fiit, grease^and fish-oil, are highly oflTensive 
%nd disagreeable to all insects which are gram- 
niroroue and herbaceous, and we know they are 
eoncentrated excellent manures. W® htLve the 
authorinf of Judge Buel, that oil will drive the 
insects from the trunk and branches. Mr. Thorp 
of England recommends three parts of rosin to one 
of oil, put on warm with a painter's brush. 

Harris recommends scraping and brushing down 
with potash, soA soap, salt, or pickle, and tobaoco- 
juice. All these are good, and produce effectuallv 
the same results : but any animal fat or oil witn 
salt, I should prefer, they are very penetrating ; 
the bark is a great absorbent of oil and grease. 
Soap*fat and salt are always to be had at a reason- 
able value. If tallow or lard compose the fat, it 
should be warmed ; in &ct, artificial warmth, ex- 
cept of an August day, is desirable. Recollect, 
this medicine goes far, a small lump of grease 
covers a great space, the application should extend 
as far as possible to the limbs. Gas-water, and 
na-tar, are recommended by the English books, 
bot tkev must be ffreaily diluted, for these refuses 
killed the fish in the Thames at London. Lime 
and soft-soap have been recommended, put on as 
white*wash ; the experience of the wriier is asrainst 
each application of lime ; the lime is probably too 
absorbent of the sap, and fills the pores. 

-The English authorities assert that some of the 
varieties of the lice are found on the extreme ends 
of the twigs, the injury to the entire tree is prob- 
ably much less there, but they too should be 
reached. 

I now come to the last of the remedies, without 
which, much as I value the preceding suggestions, 
I fear the tree can not be preserved. I refer to fu- 
migatioD ; that the roots can be preserved, that 
the bark and lar^e limbs can be scoured by the 
washes. I verily believe ; but the tender twigs and 
leaves, and fruit, are to be protected. Watering;, 
shaking and dusting them with snuff and sulphur, 
are ineSectual remedies in practice, however good 
in theory. Smoking, as a remedy, particularly for 
lice, is well known. A few minures* smoking 
brings them from the rose and other plants to the 
groimd ; a second smoking clears a green-house ; 
tke conservatory, and green-house plants could be 
hardly preserved, except by smoking. The smo- 
king, therefore, must be admitted to be a complete 
remedy against (I had almost said) the only ene- 
my the peach-tree has. But it will be said, you 
can not .smoke an orchard. I admit the tfi/^- 
culties, but it is by no means impossible. Vou 
^e the material, say tobacco-stems, cheap, or 
better yet, raise your own tobacco — raise an ex- 

?*" ?\P®PP®"~"P^'^'**s^ a pound of sulphur. I 
fiear I hear some say you have got the salt, but 
^ you have got to get it on their tails." I don't de- 
??*F"^ peach-tree is seldom, now-a-davs, over 
12 feet m lieight, and 12 feet in diameter of limbs 
and foliage. We will look in the lace our most 
difficult patient first. 

Procure an old tin or sheet-iron ressel, similar 
to a snuih's or plumber's furnace, having a amall 



aperture near the bottom, and open at top, or an 
inverted light wooden bee-hive, for but little fire is 
required to make smoke. Secure this furnace or 
box to a pole 4 or 5 feet long, flinging first a few 
dull coals in the bottom, or very hot ashes — ^then 
throw in your tobacco, sulphur, Cayenne pepper, 
See, Select a damp day in spring or summer, and 
still weather if you can, and smoke the tree well, 
and the lice will fall, and the insects which yon 
do not kill, shake from the tree. The first puff of 
smoke will make most of them loose their hold ; 
move your furnace so that the smoke will reach 
every part of the tree, sometimes raising and 
sometimes lowering it, and, if any wind, go to 
windward. The writer believes a man could not 
breathe such fumigation many minutes — he would 
fall. Other more deleterious substances might be 
applied. The insects referred to, in spring and 
summer are all life ; some have wings, the males 

rirticularly, and would, if possible, leave the tree. 
think they will be generally killed ; but one thing 
is certain, the tree voUl he smoked. 

All insects are particular as to their food. The 
grub which greedily devours the qumce-stock, when 
used to graf\ pears on, will not touch the natural 
pear-stock. It does not a^ee with Linnaeus that 
they are both the same thing. It is said the brim- 
stone butterfiy has been known to fly hundreds of 
miles to select a shrub, the leaves of which her 
grub progeny like to feed upon. Now, would any 
of the insects referred to go to a tobacco, brimstone 
smoked tree to lay their eggs and rear their pro- 
geny ? A segar only, will make curtains smell for 
several days, and a ham never loses its smoky flavor 
when only wood or cobs are used. The soft and 
porous leaves readily absorb the smoke fuines of 
tobacco and sulphur. We of New York do not 
breathe pleasantly when brush is burnt in New 
Jersey. I have, I hope, convinced my readers that 
much admntagCy at least, may be had by such ap- 
plications. But I will give them an alternative 
more troublesome, but more in fact, quite cer- 
tain. 

The last spring I tried the smoking materials 
above described in a green-house; everybody in 
the dwelling-house which was only adjacent, 
coughed and sneezed most violently. I was al- 
most suffocated, being for a moment in the greens 
house, f gave it up Tor that day. The next day 
I took the plants out of the green-house, and had 
them brought into the yard ; some were 6 or 7 
feet high, and set on top or on the side of one an- 
other. This made a amall stack of plants, per- 
haps 10 feet high, by 8 or 10 feet in diameter. I 
then took two table-cloths, laid them one on each 
side of the stack, covering it up to the top, and 
put two or three pins in the cloth which reached 
to the ground. I had a good smoke-house, and 
the whole worked to a charm and no mistake in 
it. The smoke, ascendinor through the stack, 
came down and escaped at tne highest open space. 
After a little while I closed such openings and 
made others, and sometimes opened the cloths' 
near the top, by which means the current of smoke 
was carried in different parts, smoking all alike. 

Now I recommend the same application to the 
12 by 12 peach-tree, with some Utile modification. 
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Oo the first banting of the bwls and startini; of 
the leaves, procure some cheap cot ton-cloih, cost 
4 or 5 cents per yard — 50 yards might be required 
to make a tent-like covering for the tree. Open 
at one 8ide> and when the tree was enclosed, let 
the sides be brought together. The extending it 
over the tree miglit be assisted by a pole of 12 or 
15 feet in lenn^th. If the tree is 12 feet high, and 
the limbs an<rfoliage 4 feet from the groand, there 
would be 8 feet to be covered, say 4 yards on each 
side at bottom, and 4 more at top ; costinie, say 
$2,50. A hogshead- hoop, and attaching the tailing 
folds to it, would facilitate the operation. A pole 
stuck in the ground and the tree supports it all. 
Boys could now do the smoking— less than 30 
minutes would suffice, or 25 trees might be smo- 
ked in a day. Each tree of such size ought, on an 
average, to yield three bushels, and be worth, to a 
private family, or in the market, a dollar a bushel. 
If we estimate a roan and two boys at $1.50, use 
of materials at 50 cents, is $2, twice repeated, 
each tree or 3 bushels of peaches would cost 16 
cents, or 75 bushels $4. I am supposing you have 
DOW got the trees, and they do not bear. This is 
certainly much cheaper tlian to buy trees, plant 
them, and have them occupy the ground, and pro- 
duce nothing. If you have large orchards you can 
afford to do your work with a handier contrivance. 
Erect a slight frame twenty feel square, and 
fifteen feet high, so as not to require sleepers on 
two sides. Enclose and cover it, (conical ly in 
part,) transport it with your ox-cart or wa^on 
from tree to tree, coveting them ; if it requires 
strength on the open sides, shifting- bars might be 
used, and slight drop-curtains completely enclose 
the tree. Our trees can only be relieved from all 
tAeir maladies by smoking ! particularly the high- 
est-priced fruit of the market — the ulum. A 
winged beetle pierces the fruit, the §rub grows in 
the fruit and it drops, while the tree is remarkably 
healthy. Now to smoke this fruit once or twice, 
you would make the tree and fruit offensive to 
the beetle, and he would go elsewhere to deposite 
his eggs. 



BoREB. — (Fig. 9.) 





Malb.— (Fio. 10.) Female.— (Fia. 11.) 

I send you cute of the peach-tree worm, which 
I copv from those furnished the Boston Plowman, 
by f rofessor Harris, of Cambridge. Fiff. 9 rep- 
resents the worm or borer ; fig. 10 the male, which 
has yellowish wings; fig. 11 the female. 

The eggs are deposited in the summer near the 
root ; the ffrub destroys the bark. These grubs 
are so well known and described, and their injury 



is so trifling (in comparison with the lice) to the 
peach-tree, that I do not more particularly dwell 
on them ; and I have to express my regret at not 
being able to figure the different descriptions of 
plant lice. I do not find them figured in any Eu- 
ropean or American work at mj^mand ; they 
are in fact so small as to make it difficult to do so. 
The plant louse of the rose-bush, known to ererjr- 
bodv, sometimes seen on the peach, is the only 
kind that is particulari]^ known, but it is said the 
others are not very dissimilar. It is not material, 
however, in the application of the remedies recom- 
mended for the orcnardist, to have a minute knowl* 
edge of these small but numerous and destructive 
class of insects. In &ct it is believed no insect^ 
are so numerous. We may thank Providenee 
none have so great a number of enemies to ke^p 
them in check, otherwise the globe would be eonr- 
ered with tliem. In addition to numerous ioseet- 
iverous birds, various bugs, spiders, beetles, and 
wasps, destroy great quantities. Aiid the latrm 
of the lady-birds, and small turtle-back and spotted 
beetle of the bee-like insect, and of golden-eyed 
flies, and small ichneumon fly, exist on them. 
The larva; of these insects are m Europe collected 
and put on plants to destroy the aphides or lioe»* 
and they do it most effectually, some of the species 
depositing an eggy which becomes a maggot, m 
their bodies. 



< Thas flets have little Ams to bite 'em, 
And 80 go on od it^fiMitum'" 



GOOD EFFECTS OF PLA8TER. 



s.a 



A FAiuicR informed me, that in one comer of 
his pasture, near his watering and salt troughs, 
his cows used to droj^ considerable manure ; they 
were also milked during the summer months in 
the pasture, at and near this spot, so that the land 
of half an acre had became very rich. The grass 
^rew large, but nothing would eat it. He gave 
It several dressings with plaster, since which the 
cows have fed it ^own as close as any other part 
of the pasture. 

I know a gentleman who keeps a select herd of 
Short-Horns near Philadelphia; his pastures aire 
small, the feed luxuriant, and he changes them 
often from one to the other, and sends a man every 
day to sprinkle plaster wherever any manure has 
been dropped, and his statement of its efficacy m 

* Just after sending my article to press, I find the follow- 
ing account of the increase of the Aphis lanigera, in a late 
▼ork by Professor Owen, on Comparatire Anatomy. 

<< The Aphis lanigera produces each year ten TiTiparoos 
broods, and one whtch is oviparons, and each genetatkNi 
averages 100 individuals. 
1st generation 1 aphis produces 
2d 100 hundred. 

3d 10,000 ten thousand. 

4th 1,000^000 ' one million. 

Gch 100/X)0.000 hnndred mUlkiis. 

6th 10,000,000,000 ten bilUoos 

7th 1,000.000,000,000 one trillion. 

Sth 100,000,000,000,000 hundred trillions. 

9th 10.000,000,000/)00,000 ten quatrillions. 

lOlh 1,000,000/)00,000,000,000 one quinlillion. 

<• If the oviparous generation be added to this you wall 
have a thirty times greater result.*' 
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making the grass palatable for his stock, corrobor- 
ates the aboTe, and thai the cattle eat all the feed 
equally, and he thinks the expense of the plaster 
abundantly paid by fixing the ammonia in the ma- 
nure, and preventing its evaporation. 

A mechanic had a piece of land which he pur- 
chased at a low price. It was covered with shrub 
oaks so thick, that one of your alligators or land- 
pikes would have found a hard tustle to have 
worked his way through them. He hired an 
Irishman (the best of all laborers for such work| 
to grub them out — planted it with potatoes, ana 
the next year after' he had a large crop. He 
then sowed it down to timothy and clover, seeding 
heavily. It has produced for the last five years 
from 2 to 2^ tons of hay per acre, at one cutting. 
He has plastered this land every year, and fed off 
the rowen. The past season he planted it with 
potatoes, had a large crop, and next year he hopes 
to get 100 bushels of corn per acre from it. 

A Traveller. 



SHEPHERD DOGS. 

Sfeaxtng of dogs, I think the shepherd*s dog 
the most valuable of his species, certainly for the 
farmer. Our dog Jack, a thorough-bred Scotch 
collie, has been worth $100 a yeaf in managing 
oui small flock of sheep, usually about 700 in num- 
ber. He has saved us more than that in time io 
nmning after them. After sheep have been once 
broken in by, and become used to the dog, it is 
but little trouble to manage them ; one man and 
the dog will do more than ^ve men in driving, 
yarding, &c Let any man once possess a go^ 
dog, he will never do without one a^in. 

The sagacity of the shepherd's dog is wonder- 
ful; and if I bad not seen so much myself, I could 
hardly credit all we read about them. It is but a 
few days since I was reading in a Scotch paper 
a wonderful performance of one of these collie 
dogs. It seems the master of the bitch purchased 
at a fair some 80 sheep, and having occasion to 
stay a day lonorer, sent them forward and directed 
his faithful collie to drive them home, a distance 
of about 17 miles. The poor biicli when a few 
miles on the road dropped two whelps ; but faith- 
ful to her charge, she drove the sheep on a mile 
or two farther — then allowing them to stop, she 
returned for her pups, which she carried some two 
miles in advance ol the shee|>, and thus she con- 
tinued to do, alternately carrying her own young 
ones, and taking charge of the flock, till she reach- 
ed home. The manner of her acting on this oc- 
casion was gathered by the shepherd from various 
persons who had observed her on the road. On 
reaching home and delivering her charge, it was 
found that the two pups were dead. In this ex- 
tremity the instinct of the poor brute was yet more 
remarkable; for, going immediately to a rabbit 
brae in the vicinity, she dug out of the earth two 
young rabbits, which she deposited on some straw 
m a -bam, and continued to suckle ihem for some 
time, until they were unluckily killed by on*? of the 
farm tenants. It should be inentioned that the 
next day she set off to the place where she left her I 



master, whom she met returning when about 13 
miles from home. 

The anecdotes of their sagacity are innumerable, 
and truly wonderful. 

I purchased a bitch of the iaUhss species, known 
as the English drover dog, in Sroitnfield market 
some two years ago. That species is much used 
upon the Downs, and are a larger and fleeter dog 
than the collie. We raised two litters from her, 
got by Jack, and I think the cross will make a 
very valuable dog for all the purposes of the farm- 
er. They learn easily, are very active, and so far 
they fully answer our expectations. 

A neighbor to whom we gave a bitch of the 
first litter would tell her to go into such a lot and 
see if there were any stray cattle there; and she 
would go over the field, and if there were any 
there, detect them and drive them down to the 
house. He kept his cattle in the lot, and it was 
full 80 rods from the house. The dog was not 
then a year old. We had one of the same litter 
which we learned to go after cows so well, that 
we had only to tell him it was time to bring the 
cows, and he would set. off for them from any part 
of the farm, and bring them into the yard as well 
as a boy. I think they would be invaluable to a 
farmer on the prairies. After raising two litters, 
we sent the bitch to Illinois. I hope farmers will 
take more pains in getting the shepherd dog. 
There is no difficulty in training. Our old one we 
obtained when a pup, and trained him without 
any trouble, and without the help of another dog. 
Any man who has patience, and any dog knowledse 
at all, can train one of this breed to do all that he 
can desire of a dog. T. C. Peters. 

Darien^ January y 1844. 

We hope that Mr. Peters will now send us the 
price of his dogs if he has any for sale, for we 
shall have a dozen inquiries within a fortnight 
after the issuing of this No. Well-trained shep- 
herd or cattle dogs in this vicinity are worth from 
%^ri to $35, and scarce at that. Puppies 3 months 
old, from $8 to $10. 



FREE iMARTINS BREEDERS. 

Believing that many persons are not aware 
that a female will breed that is twin to a male, I 
am willing through the Agriculturist to certify, 
that two instances of the kind have occurred with* 
in two Years, both within my immediate neigh- 
borhood. In the first instance, I had no difficulty 
in ascertaining that the female was the larger of 
the two when first calved ; the last I did not see 
for some time after they were calved, and the 
owner did not seem to recollect that there was 
any difference in the size of them. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that in both instances the 
males were somewhat inferior to the females in 
size when first brought forth. I have known quite 
u number of instances in which the females would 
not breed; but whether they, or the males to 
which they^ were twins, were the largest, I know 
not. Should it be a fact that when tlie female is 
the larger of the two, they are just as likely to breed 



TWPIKO COTTON. 



as singrle calves, I think it would be worth know- 
ing. One of my neighbors quite lately informed 
me that he had a pair, bat supposing the female 
woald not breed sne was shiugktered, when it 
was found that she was in calf. 

Joseph Cope. 
Kirkleavington, Pa., 20lh of Isl mo,, 1844. 



TOPPING CX)TTON. 

The December No. of your erer- welcome paper 
came to hand this day, and among its useful arti- 
cleSf my attention is drawn to that from C. McD., 
of South Carolina. I must first thank him for the 
kind manner in which he has alluded to my arti- 
cles on the culture of cotton, as published in your 
work,aod acknowledge to all whom ii may concern, 
that I do indeed feelfaappy in having done some 
good ; of having somewhat returned benefits for the 
verymany I have received from farmers and farming 

Eapers. The amount of knowledge I havegained 
y personal experience is too limited to benefit any 
one ; I am therefore indebted to books, papers, 
and men, for all I am able to retail second hand. 
Mr. McD. refers to the topping of cotton, and says 
he does not recollect that 1 touched on the subject. 
I did not ; not that I thought its advantage at all 
questionable, but partly oversight, and partly be- 
cause it wiS so seldom resorted to, that I feared 
to be considered as recommendinsr anything ques- 
tionable, thereby injuring the utility I hoped to 
accomplish in the articles written for your paper. 
In the summer of 1832, I think, Mr. John 
Thomas, of South CftroUnn, visited me, and among 
other praeiical lessons, he urged on me the utility 
of topping cotton*-declariog that it would well 
repay for the time, whether it were cottoa that 
would yield only 500 lbs. of seed cotton, or of that 
which yielded 2,000 lbs. To make his declaration 
as strong to others as to myself, I here state, that 
this gentleman at the date mentioned had some 
200 hands, was a cotton-grower, and had cultiva- 
ted it for some 20 to 30 years; on the rich lands 
o( the Congaree, as well as higher up the country 
on Broad river ; he was an intelligent man, and 
truly a warm-hearted southerner— he is now no 
more. 

In consequence of his urging me to try it on a 
amall scale, as this country was new to both of us, 
I did so, and have had cause to follow it up ever 
since — sometimes neglecting at the proper time, 
from pressing occupations, or the season. I kept 
lio menouirandttm ot the difference, though I com- 
menced frrming, by keeping notes ; but I am con- 
fident if fdlowed up, that it will be beneficial two 
out of three years; and on most lands, will not 
injure the third year. I give my reason why it 
may not benefit erery year. If the season is wet 
after the time of topping, say from the 25th of 
July to the 5th or 10th of August, there will shoot 
up water sprouts, which will shade the under 
bowls so as to prevent them opening well ; it will 
make a heavy top crop of bowls, which will cause 
the stalk to bend down, and if any wind comes 
with the rain, the stalk can not regain its upright 
position. If the season has V«en veir dry, the 
cotton will pratty much eease growing By the time 



of topping, and will not then be advantageous, un» 
less done earlier — which, if I ever hare another 
chance, I will try. 

Topping is advantageous for the following rea- 
sons : the forms or squares, and small bowls, will 
not be cast off so readily, the upper bowls will 
mature sooner, make less leaf to he falling on the 
cotton, and the top bowls, principally, will be 
larger than otherwise. Last year I topped cotton 
on the first day of August — this year I did not top 
at ail, owing to the wet season. I would not top 
cotton during a wet year, till I had more knowl- 
edge on the subject, for fear of the water shoots* 
but would not hesitate if a dry one. 

Benefit of MANtraE for Cotton. — ^I have not 
seen marl used, but I can satisfy any one who 
donbts the effect of manures for cotton, and of cot- 
ton-seed especially — that no man ought ever, to 
think of leaving a' level farm, the house and friends 
of his childhood to seek rich lands. This year 
has been more favorable for thin lands, than usual ; 
but whether for stiff clays is rather doubtful ; and 
whether my manured land did better on this ac- 
count, I know not — but here is the result My 
orchard lot contains 24 acres, in which are } an 
acre in grass, j^ in a flower garden, and near } in 
roads and gin-house ; I therefore say there are 23 
acres in cotton, 9 of which were manured with 
cotton-seed, and about one with barnyard manure. 
From the 23 acres I have gathered an average of 
1,138 lbs. per acre. The poorest land on the 
place, and the poorest portion was manured ; a 

f»art of the unmanured, say 4 or 5 acres, could not 
lave averaged over 700 lbs. per acre. This field 
has been in continued cultivation since 1828; has 
on it some 270 peach-trees, 3 years old; 50 small 
pear, apple, and cherry', with somft 30 laree peach- 
trees ; besides, two roMrs of morus muTticauius, 
forming an avenue to the house. If the trees 
were deducted, there would not be over 21 acres, 
which would give me 1,150 lbs. on an averafipe; 
with enough more, if ^thered, to make 1,300 lbs. 
Another field that is high and dry, gently undula- 
ting, cleared in 1833 or '34, and is much richer 
land, will not give me that average, and was at no 
period of its growth as good, as was the manured 
portion. 

Pleasubes and Advantages of RsuAiNnia at 
Home. — Let any man " cypher" up the cost of 
moving — the cost of land — the cost of building—* 
the cost of clearing — to say nothing of the depri- 
vations in a country where fiiims are to open"— 
the loss of dear associates — our school-mates — and 
the time required to prepare for making mobey,. 
and I venture on it, no sane man will move. I 
want to see many from those old countries here : 
not that, Indian-like, I wish them to suffer because 
I have, but that I want a thicker-settled countiy, 
and more demand for land. Yet with all this I 
would recommend them to improve at home where 
they now are ; husband their resources ; study the 
economy of manures, improved agrictiltural im- 
plements, stock, seeds, and the best rotation and 
management of crops. 

Would that man merit aught but opprobrfam» 
who would urge his fellows to sever every tender 
tie that binds him to '< Home, sweet home ;" to 
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crea the *' old oaken bucket ;'* to the soil ; to his 
associates and relatives, for the purpose of g^etting 
richer land, which, when cleared, and cultivated 
as is now done, will cause the young flock to wan- 
der again — and in reality, only serve to support 
one generation ? I say nay, and therefore urge it 
on our brother farmer C. mcD., as on all others in 
that good old state, to make it a part of their regular 
business to save, gather, and make manure ; they 
will find that three ^ears of labor, with the cost and 
loss of moving, will give them such lands, that 
they will cling to the " old south state," even if 
they live in the '*Peedee country— Ood bless 
you." 

LsiBi6*8 Lbtters. — ^I have just finished reading 
Leibig's Familiar Letters, and a capital fine thing 
it is. I wish it had been published prior to. his 
other works, as I think it would have been more 
generally beneficial ; whereas, many who pur- 
chased toe first works of his, have not read them 
through, and will suppose this to be a similar work. 
But the form of letters makes it indeed " familiar," 
and it treats on ** fiimiiiar" subjects. 

M. W. Philips. 

Log Haii, Miss., December 21«/, 1843. 

In reply to inquiries. Dr. Philips' address is Ed- 
wards' Depot. If equally agreeable to our corres- 
pondents, we would recommend in communica- 
tions made us, always dating from their Post Offi- 
ces, when not that of their residence. They can 
then be written to by any one who wishes without 
further mquiry, and with a certainty of the letter 
reaching its place of destination. 



JOTTINGS IN ENGLAND. 

We here give the first of a seritt of articles that 
aret>tainised us by a friend now travelling in Eng- 
land, and although written with all the ease of a 
fiimiliar letter, our readers will find them to abound 
in valuable observations on the agriculture of Great 
Britain, the writer being one of our own most emi- 
nent agriculturist. We expect his tour will be ex- 
tended to the Continent, and if so, we shall hope 
for a continuation of his observations there. Eu- 
ropean continental agriculture is almost unknown 
to Americans, and yet many valoable things are to 
be.found there, well worthy the attention of our 
countrymen* 

London, January 3^» 1844% 

Erolub Horsbs. — ^Among other things^ I have 
been looking round me with some referenoe to the 
relative excellence of the English and American 
horse, as alluded to in an editorial article which I 
remember to have seen in the American Agricul- 
turist ; and though I then doubted the correctness 
rf your opinion, yet I now think, on the whole, 
that a certain class of horses here, answering to 
our horse of all work, is an inferior animal. I 
must, however, think that the strong English 
hunter, the great weight carrier, the noble animal 



that is master of sixteen stone, [224 lbs.,] across a 
heavy country, is of all others the very horse for 
our purpose ; for in him are united size, power, ac- 
tivity, and courage, with all the dean and valuable 
points of a well-bred horse. At the cover-aide, 
you may see gathered together, for the day's sport, • 
some fifty or sixty such ; but in my own coun- 
try, some few occasionally cross my path, but 
nowhere, and on no occasion, is it the general 
character of our horses. 

When I consider the small djfi*erence in expense 
between raising good and bad animals, and the 
vast difference in their value when fit for market, 
I am only astonished at the short-sightedness of 
our farmers, and their " penny-wise and pound- 
foolish'* principles of using a cheap stallion, by 
which they often save Ten Dollars, and as often 
lose Fiftv. Good breeding most be based on crood 
blood. The carriage-horses now in ** town" are 
very ordinary, and are by no means as closely 
marched as tney are required to be in the city of 
New York. But I am told that *' Loudon is emjh 
<y," and consequently the best horses are in the 
country ; and I doubt not that in '* the season," 
London contains more fine horses than any oily in 
the world — nous rerrons — (we shall see.) 

Unsound Pert. —Of one thing I am well con- 
vinced, that there is very much more unsoundness 
of feet here than with us in Americdf which I am 
inclined to attribute to a large portion of our 
winter's work being on snow, wnich keeps the 
feet cool and moist, and saves them from the con- 
stant jar of a hard, unyielding road ; while our 
comparatively cold open atab1«e render them much 
less liable to inflammatory disease, affections of 
the eyes, and a thousand other ills attendant, on 
thick clothing, and close, warm stables in a climate 
where the thermometer has not as yet ranged be- 
low 29 degrees. 

Clippino Horses. — ^And now let me notice for 
the consideration of such' of your readers as are 
interested in horses, the practice here called *' dip- 
^^," which is in England attended with theb(»t 
results in every point of view, especially with 
horses that have long, thick coats, and are with 
difficulty dried ofi* after their work. The opera- 
tion consists in clipping over the whole or the 
horse's coat from his head to his heel, with curved 
and other shaped scissors made for the purpose, 
raising at every clip the hair with a very flexible 
and rather fine-toothed comb, in order to its dose 
cutting without notch or rib. The expense of 
clipping a ftiU-sized horse is two guineas, or aboAt - 
nine dollars and a half, and is generally performed 
by three men, who commence at six o'cloek in the 
morning of one day, working all that day through 
the ninit, and finishing about noon of^the next 
day ; their object in thus nninterceptedly continu- 
ing the work, is that they may take advantage of 
the animal's drowsiness to dip the more trouble- 
some parts about the belly and flank, which in a 
ticklisn horse might otherwise be diffiodt. One 
would naturally suppose that such an operation 
could not but oe dangerous to the health of the 
animal, and that colds, coughs, &c., must ensue, 
but I was surpris^ to find that this was by no 
means the case, and that an extra blanket m m 
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week or ten days, with a Utile more care while 
standing in harness, was all that was requisite to 
ensure the safety of the horse. After that he is 
even less liable to cold than before the clipping, 
from the fact <^ his seldom sweating, and when 
he does do so, that he dries quickly, instead of 
standing for hours in a long wet coat of hair. It 
also in many cases makes a perceptible improve- 
ment in the cheerfulness, and consequently in the 
action and work of the horse — gives him a most 
beautiful, yelvet-like, close coat — and much facili- 
tates the groom's work of cleaning, &&, &c. ; in- 
deed, so generally is the advantage of clipping ac- 
knowledged, that even the mail and stage-horses 
have this expense bestowed upon theni ; and not 
onfrequently a cab-horse is seen half clipped, that 
he may be the easier* cleaned from the filth of 
London mud. Sharing has been resorted to for 
the same purpose, but is not so well liked. Sin- 
ging has been practised, and a very clever little in- 
strument was invented for applying the flame; 
bat of all the modes, clipping lias the preference, 
though you find the singer in almost every stable 
for the ordinary purpose of trimming horses, and 
is, I presume, now to be purchased in New York ; 
if not, I would recommend attention to it. 

India-Rubb£R Boot. — Being now fairly in the 
stable, let me mention the patent India-rubber 
boot, as the yery best and neatest protection Lever 
saw for. an interfering horse. It remains in its 
place, fits close and snug to the ankle rounding in 
with the fetlock joint to the pasture. As far as 
oiy experience goes, after two or three years' use 
of them, it causes as little, or less chafe, than any 
others; and when wora on a black leg, draws 
very little attention to the infirmity of your horse — 
which, by-the-by, is a rery hatefbl one. What is 
more absurd than a horse going on three legs, and 
carrying the fourth, because he can not keep it out 
of his way? 

CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES. 

Having been frequently addressed by gentlemen 
in your state upon the subject of cultivating the 
cianberry, I beg leave through your paper to an- 
swer them, by replying to the following queries 
of one of my correspondents iust receiveo. 

1. Are the plants obtained Irom the berry ? It 
it my opinion they are not, as I have repeatedly 
tried the experiment of endeavoring to grow them 
from the seed, and have known others do the same, 
bat without success. 

2. Is manure necessary in the rows or hill ? I 
•hoold think it was not, for oar greatest yield of 
cranberries in their wild state, is obtained from 
cold sour lands. 

3. What time in the spring or fall should the 
roots be planted ? I had always followed planting 
in the spring till the fall of 1842. The vines 
planted that fall yielded a few berries the succeed- 
mg aptumn of 1843, but not so abundantly accord- 
inff to their time, as those planted in the spring. 
This, however, may be owinff to the cold season 
we had ; for the cranberry Eere, generally, was 
cut short last year. 

4» The manner in which I eommenced the cal- 



ture of them, and success up to this date ? In the 
spring of 1840, 1 planted half an acre with roots, 
put out in drills 18 inches apart, and 2 inches from 
each other in the drills. Tne following autumn, 
1841, I gathered 12 quarts of fine cranberries. 
The next autumn I gathered 28 boxes, measuring^ 
one half bushel each box, of which 6 boxes were 
sent to the American Institute, and were awarded 
a diploma. The fall of 1842, 1 gathered 81 boxes 
from the half acre, and again was awarded a di- 
ploma by the American Institute for soch as I 
showed. The past two years have been yery bad 
seasons for the cnuiberry, the crop having fell 
short of its usual yield greatly ; but not so much 
so as the common wild cranberry. I have set out 
plants every year since 1840, taking the most 
thriving which I could find, and have always had 
a good yield when the season was reasonably fa* 
vorable. 

Any one wishing to obtain roots will please ad- 
dress me, stating the number of square rods they 
wish planted, when I will giye my prices for the 
same. Sullivan Bates. 

Bdlmghaniy Mass., Jan. 25M, 1844. 

SCARCITY OF SWINE AND SHEER 

SwTNE of all sorts have been selling high lately, 
and there is great inquiry for them now. Many- 
think as limes improve, and the farmers' spirits 
rally a little, that Berkshires will be in active de- 
mand a^ain at fair prices. I should like to see 
your opinion on the Chinese breed for this country, 
for maxing shoat pork for the citv market. There 
is an immense quantity of that xind sent to New 
York from this county in the summer months, alive, 
and in the early autumn months, dead. It is of a 
superior quality, being fatted from the refuse of 
the dairy. The Chinese breed, if we could get 
them to produce fast enough, would do us good. 
They are small and slow of growth ; but they are- 
easily kept, and we could therefore feed more of 
them— the pork of this breed is most delicious. 

There is more inquiry for sheep since the late 
advanc^n wool. It is supposed there is not one 
fourth the number of fine sheep in this county that 
there was eight years ago, and many will soon 
re^et having so heedlessly destroyed this invalu* 
able animal. S. W. 

Orange Countyr Jan, 19fA, 1844. 

Instead of thorough-bred Chinese, we would 
recommend our correspondent to take a cross of 
them upon the Berkshires, as this produce would 
make just the thing for his purpose. We recently 
saw at Mr. Woolsey'9> and also at Mr. Valk*s, on 
Long Island, some beautiful specimens of the swine 
kind made in this way. We need not add the re- 
peated experiments we made on our farm seyenil 
years ago in thus crossing these breeds, as they 
must be still fresh in the memory of the readerg 
of the agricultwal joainals. It is soffieioit to say 
that they were highly satisfactory, and found fkvor 
with all who desired a medium-sized animaL 
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THE CURCULIO. 
The Corculio, (Rkyndianut Ctrati, Peck,) its natniml 
history, htbils, characler, and the best mode of pre- 
leatiiw ila destructiTe ravageH ; together with re- 
marks on the caiue of Ihe diseaae kDown at the 
"Warty Eicreacence, and snggeslions to prerent ittr 
appearance. In a letter to the Commilte* on FniiH 
of the Massaclinsetls Horticultural Society. By 
Dr. Joel Bomrr, South boronghj Mass. 
This insect was called by Herbst, Rkynchtnus 
Nenuphar: by Peck, Rhynchemis Cera«— but 
commonly goes by the name of currMio, or plnra- 
weeril, by horlicullurists, "He is a Utile rough, 
dailt-browD beetle, has two small bunches or pro- 
tuttetances on his back, a rostrum or bealt on 
vhich arc two aQteniwe. 

(Fig. 11.) 
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Til* Ciucullo of ihs nilnm ilu. 

He is BO shy end reiiring and utiobirusive in his 
character, in his heeilc-singe, ihnl he is ddI liable 
to be seen milcss lie is searched-fur jiurposely, and 
tbia is the reaaou why so little is known of hiiu 
generally. 

When you have discovered that he is operating 

upon the fniii, which you mny know by his "~ 

(Fig. 12.) culiar mark upon it, by 

siduDusly wBtcliins, yon may 
chance to see him cutting thi 
incision with bis rostrum. 
(fig. 12.) If you extend 
your 1 ham b and finder toward 
him, it must be done very 
cautiously and slily, or before 
you touch him he will dro] 
as impercepliblv as a sma 
shot would, to toe ground. 

It should be remarkedi that 
we do not know that he uses 
the fruit for his food, but 
choosea it as receptacles for 
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cresceiit-ebape, and in Ilie middle of this wound 
is a small discolored speck, where the egg is 
placed, {fig*. 13, 14, 15.) 

10 Lbe early pan of the 
sets(»),0T dunng the ttaonth 
of June, his mark will be 
found near Ihe apex, or 
point of ihe plum {jig. 13.) 
Bui after the plum has 
reached aconsiderablesize, 
or from ihe Isi to theSOtb 
dC July, his mark will be 
found at the baae, or near 
where ihe stem is insert- 
ed, (fig. U.) 
Thislasi'meniumed place 
ih^nsect prefers, it would 
seem, from iostinci, lest 
the plum, by its strong 
connexion to the tree, 
should not fall soon enough 
to secure the welfare of 
the grub within it; for this 
vital coooeiioD is sooner 
disturbed by ihe worm 
than it would be if the teg 
had been deposited ai the 

When the egg: hatches, 

the larva someiimes, it is 

iresumed, falls from the nidua or nest, and the 

ruit rctnains unharmed; but most genemlly, in 

(Fig. 15.) (Fia. 15.) 
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cap at covering, formed by the blossom, falls off, 
but not ao aooa upon the peach. Eiaminiog the 
ftoil occsMOMUy or daily, yon are to know when 
h« has commoiced his work by hii peeuiiar mark 
or inciaioD, which is readily seen on fruit with 
emoolk skin, as the plum, cherry, apple, fcc., but 
OD the peach it ia known by a small drop of gum 
ooang nrom its *urfece> It . has been stated that 
the furzy surface od the peach, is a barrier or ob- 
stacle in his war, but it does not prove so here, as 
the iiguty whicD it susiaioB is quite general, imless 
protected. 

I say, then, he is known to b« oa the fruittree 
by hia peculiar mark on the fruit. This mark i* 
me wound he mokes with his rostrum, which 
eonsisiB in* raising np the skin of the plum to a 
tmall extent, under which he deposites an egg. 
Thrihftpeorfbfm of this mark i* eemi-ltmar or 
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Pig. 14 iban Iha toctihw m 
•mill u dlKDlomd ipot, ai 
ii«iwli<r<th(i«(lU<. 

Fig. 19 ihowi tba Eloa Una, 



egg i» laid. 

a amall bluish line, near the akin, may bt seen 
extending from his mark, {fig. 15,) whkh ^ffii- 
fies that the grub ia within. And also when Us 
mark has assumed a 
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see these signs, take the plUm from the tree, and 
cut off a soudl portion where the mark is, and jrou 
will notice that the*lanra has borrowed down, into 
it. 

The effect, upon the plum or other fruit, of the 
lanra within, is to cause it to shrivel and decay, 
and after a while it falls. By the time the plum 
falls, the insect has nearlv or quite completed his 
larva or ^ob stage, and tnen he leares it and goes 
down a little way into the earth. 

Here in the earth he undergoes his transforma- 
tion, {fig. 16,) which is performed in about fifteen 
or twenty days, in the month of June, or fore part 
of Julv. But all the larvK (so fiir as I have ob- 
served) that go into the earth about as late as the 
20th of July, do not ascend that season, but remain 

(Fie. 16.) 
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taxvm of the Curculio of tho naturtl size. 

there in the pupa stage, (fig, 17,) until the next 
spring. We are to observe, then, thai there are 
two venerations in one season, of these insects, 
and this fact it is important to know ; for if the 
first generation in the larva and beetle stages is 
(Fig. 17.) destroyed, we have litue to 

fear from the second, which 

operates in July. 
The kinds of fruit, and the 

only kinds, which the curculio 

iajures, as far as f have ob- 
. ^ served, are the plum, apricot, 

'^^H-nii.illk'"'" nect«iDe, peach, cherry, and 

apple, and these I have placed 
in the order in which he seems to prefer them. 
But I would remark, that he is not the only insect 
which makes the apple wormy. The codlings 
moth does great injury to the apple-crop, and the 
caterpillar of this motn should not be mistaken for 
the larva of the cuiculia 

The curculio does not usually injure the cherry- 
crop excessively, but it is remarkable what a cause 
df general devastation he proves to the plum-crop, 
when he is suffered to go on in his work unmo- 
lested. The writer has known large plum-trees, 
loaded with fruit, in the early part of June, upon 
which nearly every plum would be punctured, and 
consequently all would be lost to the cultivator. 

The objection, in the community, against culti- 
rating this fhrit, is upon the complaint, or fact, 
that tne plums will not hang on until ripe ; and 
norserymen are often questioned, if they know of 
any kinds that will not drop before they become 
matared. 

As great a pest as this little insect is to the fruit- 
grower, I am not willing that he should be loaded 
with mO^e ems than he deserves. He has been 
charged with being the cause df the fungus ex- 
crescences on the ^urn-tree, of which he will not 
plead guilty. True, his larva, and also those of 
some other insects, it is said, are found in this fun- 
ffus, "and this is the reason why this disease has 
Men attiibated to him. My reasons for saying he 



is not the cause of this disease, may be offered in 
another place. 

It is remarkable how unconfioed or unlocated 
the curculio appears to be. I formerly believed 
that he was limited nearljr to the ground, under 
and near the tree where he was produced, and 
that, if the earth under it was paved, or so fixed 
as to prevent the larvs from descending into it, 
that tnat tree would be secure the following sea- 
son, at least. But more extensive observation has 
taught me otherwise. This fact F consider a very 
important point in this insect's character. In 1838, 
a new apple-tree came into bearinj^, having three 
apples upon it, situated 20 rods distant from any 
fruit-bearing tree, and I hoped to test the quality 
of the apples thereby ; but I was disappointed. In 
the first of July, I noticed the spoiler's mark upon 
these apples, and after a while they dropped off. 
I have searched after, and found nim, upon an 
apple-tree in a pasture, which stood alone and at 
a distance from any other fruit-tree. A pi um-tree, 
trained to the east end of my house, bore for the 
first time in the year 1841. I watched the fruit, 
and, about the usual timcf, found his mark upon 
some of the plums, and secured them. From these 
observations, I am led to the sunposition, at least, 
that he may not be dependant altogether upon the 
before-mentioned fruits for the propagation of his 
rape ; but when fruits are wanting, he finds other 
receptacles for his eggs. But this is a conjecture 
simply. No doubt he is capable of flying to a con* 
sideraMe distance. 

Dr. Harris stated to me, that he was not certain 
that the plum weevil does feed in the beetle form, 
though he rather supposed he did. But whether 
he does or does not feed, his organs of taste and 
smell are rather obsolete or distised, for we are 
able to state, from observation^ that 'many kinds 
of odorous bodies which are obnoxious to many 
insects, are not so to him. 

I have tried camphor upon the tree, watered it 
with solution of soap and of tobacco, and I do not 
know that he was disturbed any further than he 
would be mechanicaUy by their application. 

I might here notice the inadequacy of other 
measures which have been recommended to frus- 
trate his operations, but prefer to oroceed to a 
statement of those means which will ensure suc- 
cess, if persevered in, and prove satis&ctory. 

As the notion is prevalent that he crawls up the 
body of the tree, I would state that he flies on to 
it, and, therefore, it is useless to apply any proven* 
tive to keep him from ascending that way. 

I am free to state, that this insect can not be 
combated without labor, and the result secured, 
will very far more than compensate for all labor 
bestowed, even in a pecuniary point of view. 

Believing, from my observation, that he can not 
be successftilly opposed by preparations of soap, 
and infusions of odorous bodies thrown on to the 
tree, by means of a syringe, I proceed to state the 
course which has been followed with success, so 
far as I know. 

Our rule of actiop should be, direct aggr$sM4m 
upon him, both in the beetle and larva forms. In 
the pupa stage he lies m the ground secured from 
our search. 
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Watched, as the plum and fniil-ireM alwaj;s | 
ahoald be, by [he gardener, as sood bb bU mark is 
seen oti Uie plums, which will be generallyassooa 
an iheplum is left naked by the blossom, a sheel 
of aafi^ieai dimenaious should be suspended be- 
neath the tree, by two or three indiTiduals, or 
otherwise; then gire (he tree a sudden rap, or 
jar, and the insect immediately falls upon it, and, 
feigning himself dead, very mnch reaembles a 
laisin seed in form, [Ji^. la) 
(Fio.18.) 



■Iihet tint of ths nppu di Imf «> tgrn^, ud ktwpt the fetfn- 
bJ ftppauuKB * momant or two. 

All the cnrcnlios on the sheet should he crtashed 
between the thumb and Soger, and all the stnng 
I^anis that hll from the tree dionld be put into 
the fire, 

I would impress npon the mind of the gardener 
^e impoilance of asaiduoasly attending upon his 
destructionin the month of June. The trees should 
be shaken twice or three times daily, certainly in 
the morning and eveninK, in order that the beetles 
may be crushed, and all the wounded fruit gath- 
ered and put ioEo the fire. I have obserred that 
usually aftei the twenty-fifih of July he is not to 
be found. 

if the Srst g«aeratioD, which operates in June, 
are welt destroyed, we have less, yea, very little, 
to fear from the second generalion, which work in 
Jtily. Children, who are always ur^ed, by impul- 
«Te curiosity, to examine and inveaiigate any new 
aud curious object — of an insect, flower.or pebble, 
are ready and sufficient hands to perfoiro much of 
this work, and gladly will ihey perfoiro ii when 
promised a share of the product. 

This mode of protecting and preserving pli 
fiom the curculio, I have always found to succeed. 

I am aware, that the labor required may be 
thought an objection to this mode of warfare, and 
thalihe result will not warrant (he lime and pains: 
hot if the orcbardist will tar his apple-trees 10 pro- 
tect against the canker-worm, ana the gardener 
spend time to kill ihe cnt-worm, and water his 
{Mauu in a dry season, surely this course is also 
justifiable : the result wilt justify the means. 

A. tree standing near the door, if jarred and shook 
seTeral times a day, as it may be passed, would 
be likely to succeed, as this course would discom- 
mode and frustrate the insect in his work. 

PlnnD-ireea, standing in a ht^yard, frequently 
'n partial ciope, tor the hogs are frequently, 



in them, by a iriTJsl operation, if duae b^ore it 



Buccessfolly and repeal 
(Fio. 18.) 



You may smile at a ma- 
ncBune, wnich is to destroy 
an almoet iafinitesimal en, 
with an insinimeiit made 
ofa qnill, tike a tooth-pick; 
bnt tnis the Ihiit-amateDr 
will do with pleasure, if 
thereby he can aare a pittm 
OD aDewyounffiree, tolett 
the fmit of which he hu 
been waiting paticDiljrwilh 
hopeful aniiety. Itiswdl 
worth the while to do this 
OD low trees, in point of 



It may be well to tb> 
mark, that the egg is de- 
posited in ibe inner circle 
of the iocisirai, under a 
small discolored portion of 
the akin at the plum, aitd 
the operatiu consists in 
lemonng this discolored 
portion of the skin, and 
scooping out (be egg with 
, ^ the instrument, (fig. 19.) 
l,^h The desire wEich has 
been manifested in the con^ 
muoity to possess a knowledge of this insect, tlie 
manner in which he operates, and a means of de- 
stroying him, must be my apology for thus far pro> 
longing these remarks. 

.RTT OR Black Escrbscbkcx. — A communi- 

from William Prince ft Co., some few weeks 

since, to the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
in which n list of the kinds of plum is made out, 
which, they say, are not subject to the fungus or 
warty ezcre*cepc«s, haa induced me to state my 
opinion concerning the nature of that disease. 

I do not remember to hare seen that disease 
spoken of except in coonezion with the belief that 
it is caused by an insect; and I believed it to be 
so produced, until obserratioaproTed tomethat it 
was attributed to the wrong cause. The reasoa 
any one would offer as pnxtf that the disease wm> 
caused by the curculio, n that its lame are some- 
times found in this juicy fungus. 

There is one analogous reasoit for attiibuiing 
this fungus to the curculio, or some insect; that 
is, the production of galls upon the oak by the 
puncture of an insect, and the deposiiiitg his egf 
10 the puncture. But how uoifono, in form ana 
size, are these galls, compared with these eicre^ 
cencea, which are very irregular in form and mae. 
So far as I have been able to obeerre, by dissect 
ing these fungi, they appear to arise in that part 
or texture called the albuimim. 

I have thooght that the proximate cause mif^t 
be an obstruciioo in thcL vessels of that teocture, bf 
reason of the unheal thiness of the sap. The Te» 
sels bursi, and the sap is poured out under the 
bsrk. Now the sap u as full of the life of tb« 
tree as blood is full of the life of an animal. 

This eitravasated sap will immediatclr becon* 
organized, or partially to, and, rapidly increasinff, 
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burst through the outer bark and make its appear- 
ance. 

This fuDgus 19 not confined to the youns wood, 
but is produced upon limbs of larcresize, the outer 
bark of which* the curcolio would not be able to 
puncture. 

It makes its app^rance from June op to Angust. 
These fungi come in all forms ; sometimes m a 
single spot, and then again extend along the limb 
for sereral inches, always with an irregular granu- 
lated surface. This want of uniformity in form, 
size, and location, is evidence that it is not caused 
by an insect. After being cot from the large limbs, 
these fungi will often sprout out again between 
the wood and the bark where the wound is made, 
and require a second operation. 

Now, this would not be the case if caused by 
an insect. This disease may often be noticed un- 
der the bark before it burst, upon large limbs, 
where the bark is strong, which, if slightly opened 
with a knife, will yield to the pressure, and the 
fun^s soon appears. 

While this fungus is young and tender, the cnr- 
culio finds it a convenient receptacle for his egm, 
the mice of which afibrds abundant nutriment for 
the larvae. A pretty sure sien, by which you may 
know that he has used it for that purpose, is a 
small drop of gum oozing from its surface ; and 
where you do not see this sign, you may not ex- 
pect to find his larva within. 

I have said that this disease begins in the part 
called the alburnum. This is the texture through 
which the sap ascends ; but it soon involves every 
texture of the tree, wood and bark, and is malig- 
nant and suroly iiual to the limb on which it 
^ws. It is as destructive to the tree as cancer 
IS to the human flesh. These fungi always die 
thesiicceeding winter, never live over winter, and 
remain upon the tree, unless removed, a black, 
nnsiffhtly mass. 

I have observed two trees, both of a kind, and 
nearly of a size, but standing apart and differently 
located; one would be diseased with the excres- 
cences, and the other would not, while the fruit 
of both would be nearly alike injured by the cur- 
culio ; and this fact I consider additional evidence 
that he is not the cause. 

It is desirable both to find a ffgrnedy when a tree 
IS diseased, and also a means of prevention. The 
only remedy I know of, is to cut the tumor out, 
and this should be done as early as possible. If 
done early, and with care, the wound soon heals, 
and the hmb is but slightly injured. 

But a means of prevention is more desirable 
than a remedy. 

A tree of most of the kinds of plums which may 
be obtained at nurseries, if placed on a somewhat 
gravelly soil, whose power to retain water is small, 
and, therefore, subiect to sudden transition from a 
moist to a dry condition of its roots, every season, 
I will venture to say will be diseased. 
' I do not mean that there may not be an excep- 
tioDf and that all kinds are equally subject to it ; 
but I know of no exception, among a number of 
varieties, which have been cultivated under my 
observation. 

I am inclined to the opioion* that a prerention 



may be found in cultivating the plum in a loamy 
soil, rather moist, and in keeping that soil uniform 
as to moisture and richness. 

Any kind of tree is not in the condition in which 
nature would place it and keep it, when the soil 
over its roots IS kept naked and exposed to the 
burning and drying suns of summer, or uncovered 
and unprotected from sudden and intense cold of 
winter. 

Neither can fruit-trees prosper so well in grass 
land ; for, though the covering of grass may serve 
as protection from extreme heat or cold, yet it will 
take from the soil the nourishment which should 
go to the tree. 

In what a uniform condition the roots of forest- 
trees are kept, by the thick bed of leaves which 
covers the earth, the slow and steady decomposi- 
tion of which affords the necessary nourishment ; 
and so matted and plaited are they, as to prevent 
the escape of the fertilizing ^ses, which most 
otherwise evaporate unappropriated by the trees. 

So far as I nave observed, those plum-trees have 
been exempted from these fungi wnich are located 
in ^ood soil not subject to drought or deficient in 
moisture. Trees standing beside a heavy wall 
prosper better, (other things being equal J than 
those which stand in the open field, on account of 
the protection which the wall proves to the roots. 

Entertaining these views, I would recommend 
to fruit-growers the following mode of cidtivaticm, 
as a prevention : — 

Let the plum-trees be set in a soil rather loamy 
and moist, and they may be set within 8 or 10 feet 
of each other. The soil shoidd be in good condi- 
tion as to richness, and being made smooth and 
level, should be covered over with a good coating 
of straw, old hay, or leaves. This covering is to 
lie year afler year, and decompose as the leaves 
do in the forest, having addition made to it from 
year to year, as may be necessary. 

Such a course oi management will make the 
soil approximate to uniformity as to temperature, 
richness, and moisture, and, I believe, insure suc- 
cess in cultivating the plum ; and not only is it 
suitable to the plum, but will enhanice success in 
the cultivation of other kinds. * 

The above article is copied from Hovey's Maga- 
zine of Horticulture, and we are indebted to its 
obliging editor for the use of the cuts which illus- 
trate it 

SUPERIOR DUTCH CHEESE. 

Take sour loppered milk, skim off the cream, 
then Set it over the fire in an iron pot — ^brass is 
poisonous. Let it remain until the curd rises, 
which will be when the whey is scalding hot at 
the bottom of the pot; there is a difference in the 
heat of the whey at top and bottom. Skim the 
cord into a basket, which is best ; let it remain six 
or eight houra to drain, then break the curd, (on a 
table,) as fine as possible ; after which put the 
curd lightly in a stone jar, salting it to taste. Let 
it remain in the jar, stirring it twice a day with a 
wooden spoon or round stick, keep it loose and 
light, ontil it beooHnes palatable to the taste of thtf 
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maker. The cheese acquires a disagreeable flavor 
if kept too long in the jar. Make the cheeses into 
small balls, and set them in a cellar. It should 
not be eaten the first few days, and is best flavor- 
ed from one week to two weeks old. 

An Orange Countt Lady. 



FARM.HORSES. 
The following article was sent us in May last, 
but having been mislaid, its publication has from 
this cause been deferred to the present time. 

There is no one item of farm management in 
the United States, which has received so little 
systematic attention, as that of raising a breed of 
horses suited to the varied purposes of a farm. 
In every other class of stock, we possess to a great- 
er or less extent, original and distinct breeds, long 
tried and highly approved, for the different purposes 
for which they are required. Thus, we nave the 
improved Durham cattle for early maturity and 
profitable milking and fattening qualities; the 
Herefords, for the yoke and early economical fat- 
tening; the Devons for richness of milk, superad- 
ded to the qualities of the Herefords ; and the Ayr- 
shires, a more recent breed, adapted to the dairy and 
the shambles. In sheep, we have the silken-fleeced 
Saxon ; the fine, heavy-fleeced Merino, through all 
the different, yet distinct varieties of Escurial, 
Paular, Nigretti, &c. ; the long coarse fleece and 
heavy carcass of the Cotswold, Lincolnshire, and 
Bakewell ; and the medium wool, and choice car- 
cass of the South and Hampshire Downs, and 
Cheviots. Swine run through the various grades 
of distinctive excellence, the Berkshire, China, 
Mackay, Woburn, Byfield, Kenilworth, Neapolitan, 
Essex, &c. ; while all the lower tribes of geese, 
ducks, chickens, rabbits, dogs, cats, pigeons, etc., 
have their pedigrees as pure and unstained as the 
most legitimate possessors of an hereditary title. 

The horse too, m one branch of his familv, enjoys 
a distinct and honorable lineage, as carefulfy guard- 
ed against all lapse or blemish, as the claimont 
for roval succession. Sometimes, it is true, there 
is a blot in their escutcheon, which, owing to 
great excellence on the part of the individual, the 
world slurs over, as the loyal subjects of Great 
Britain have occasionally done, in the instance of 
their Seventh Henry, and some others; while they 
dwell on the strong crosses from other branches 
of the fi&mily with peculiar emphasis and com- 
placency. American Eclipse, and his peerless 
daughter, Black Maria, have been more than 
forgiven, for the triflinff hiatus in their ped- 
igree, in consideration of the unequalled progeny 
<n the former, and the hitherto unsurpassed 
performance of his three successive four-mile 
heats, and the yet unattempted imitation of 
the five four mile heats of Black Maria. If 
we except the large, mongrel, Pennsylvania cart 
or wagon-horse, which possesses the greatest 
claims to a definite race, a breed, a distinct, pecw 
liar breed ofhorsesy the best fitted for the general 
of a 



from which may be selected a large proportion of 
individuals well adapted to a variety of purposes, 
and perhaps to all the wants of the community ; 
but they are of every form and feature, and can be 
matched, only occasionally, in all requisite points. 

It is vastly to be regretted, that such enormous 
sums have been expended for the importation of 
racing-stock, while so little has been accomplished 
for the production of the more humble and more 
serviceable beast. Millions have been paid at the 
south and west, for turf nags ; yet how small the 
proportion of really useful animals do they possess 
at the present moment In most instances, their 
importations were made without reference to the 
improvement of the farm-horse, or without judg- 
ment, if they were ; and the breeding has been 
without system or design. Fancy, not utility, has 
been the motive, and fanciful enough has been the 
result. There are thousands of horses, for which, 
for the single item of begetting, their owners 
have paid from $50 to $100, and which have 
cost them as much more, at least, to rear, and 
yet a purchaser would make an indifferent bar* 
gain in paying for them the cost of their con- 
ception. Many choice animals, it is true, are 
owned there, which however, are principally suit- 
ed to the saddle, and not to the harness, which is 
the great requisite in the farm-horse. As those 
are the sections of the Union distinguished, par 
eminence, for the race-course, it is a very legitimate 
conclusion, that the turf is not always the parent 
of improvement in horse-flesh. Is it essential to 
this improvement ? Let us see. 

In the six north-eastern, or New England stakes, 
horse-racing has either not been practised at all, 
or tolerated in former tiroes, occasionally, by some 
of them, only to a very limited extent. Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut have never permitted them, 
and the fancy who were to attempt such a test of 
horse-excellence in either state, would be treated 
to an apartment in their jails, or a seat in their 
stocks; the latter state, placing the champions of 
the turf, in the same category with the votaries 
of Thespis or Terpsichore, play-actors, dancers, 
circus-riders, mountebanks, and the whole race of 
Harlequins and Judys. Yet what has been the 
result of horse-breeding in these states? Briefly, 
it may be replied; that with comparatively no ex- 
tra expense tor costly importations, they have, till 
within a few years past, produced a more valuable, 
serviceable race of horses, than could have been 
shown firom an eq^al territory, in any other portion 
of the country. The Yankees, true to the instinct 
that sent them 3,000 miles into the wilderness, 
from the most civilized nation in the world, eUr 
joying all the blessingsof an hereditary royalty 
and aristocracy, a state church, and numerous 
other privileged classes, broke loose from many of 
the doflrmas of the day, and from none more e^ 
fectualfy, than the long-established one, that suo 
cessful racing was the only true and proper test of 
excellence in a horse. They bred exclusively from 
the manifest, tried, and acknowledged merits of 
an animal, and With some, yet it must be confess- 
ed, with too little reference, to the merits of an* 
cestry in the one selected for breed. Had the lat« 



fmrposes of a farm, the horse of all work, is not 
known in America. We have in certain sections 
•f the country, a full supply of valuable horses, I ter principle had that full and ample consideratiaii 
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to which experience has shown it eQiitled»it is be- 
Jieved their success in stock-breeding, would have 
been inferior to no other portion of the world. As 
it is, however, it must be acknowledged a fault, and 
though not a vital, yet a great one, in the prac- 
tice of which, no distinguished or general excel- 
lence can ever be reached. We have seen, in late 
years, how they have been surpassed, by the 
southern portion of New York, and especially 
Long Island, and New Jersey, in the greater num- 
ber of superior roadsters, the natural result of a 
continued and thorough system of breeding choice 
mares, to the best formed, and most substantial, 
imported blood-stallions. 

New England has, in former times, possessed 
some horses of unmatched qualities, which they 
have derived from various sources. Several im- 
portations have been made from the great source 
of all modem improvement, the sandy region gf 
the east, and which, though at small cost, and 
sometimes accidental, yet they have been credit- 
able to their subsequent possessors, from their 
proper use, and the just estimation in which they 
have been held. Among many so distinguished, 
pre-enunently stood, longo inUrvaiio, the far- 
famed Morgan horse* of Vermont, and his more 
ancient compeer, the imported Barb Ranger, or as 
he was subsequently called, Lindsey's Arabian.! 
There is a tradition on our northeastern coast, 
that a valuable Arabian stallion was, in the early 
settlement of that country, washed ashore from a 
stranded vessel, and running wild with an excel- 
lent breed of native mares, then ranging the woods, 
he founded the stock of Narraganset pacers. 
These were, at one time, quite a distinct breed, 
valuable for their speed and endurance under the 
saddle, though they can hardly be said to have 
been a desirable race as a farm-horse. They pro- 
duced a good deal of profit to their breeders, by 
shipping to the West Indies, for wliich market 
these animals were precisely adapted, the bloods 
of those islands esteeming the nigh spirit, and 
rapid, eas^ gait, as the very perfection of horse- 
qualification ; and when once mounted on these 
mettlesome pads, by the aid Qf three negroes, one 
at the bit, and one at each stirrup, they probably* 
felt as Richard the third, when he bid, 
"My kiBgdom for a horse." 

We once had a humorous description of a scrub- 
race near Chepachet, or somewhere in the re- 
gion, of a more recent and famous race of bipeds, 
in which one of these pacers was pitted against a 
crack-racer, and findfng he was losing ground in 
his running-gait, adroitly fell into his accnstomed 
pace, and latrly distanced his opponent. 

The importation by Gen. Eaton in 1806', of two 
choice Barbs, on his return from Tripoli, (where 
he rendered such distinguished services to his 
country, oat of all credit for which he was most 
effectually jockied by our then administration,) 
produced no marked improvement in the horses 

♦ Supposed to have been a cross between a choice Norman 
and English tliorough-brod. 

1 1 object to the applfcation of '* LbuUe^ to this animal, as 
Capt. L. was no further instrumental in exteading hts repuU- 
tion or character, except as conjointly with other indlvidualii, 
he aided in procuring his transfer from Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia. 



of Massachusetts, where they remained for many 
years. 

' The history of that remarkable animal, the 
Arabian Ranger, (unsurpassed it is believed, by 
either the Darley Arabian, or Godolphin Barb,) as 
given in the Turf Register by Gen. Fornian, is 
substantially the same as was related to me, by 
that eminent importer and breeder, and accurate 
judge of all varieties of stock, from the mettled- 
courser, and thorough-bred Durham, through all 
its srradations, to the graceful and choice varietiet 
of the feathered tenants of the farm-yard, Charles 
Henry Wall, Esq. ; whose birth-place, Pomfret, in 
Conn., was for a long time the home of this horse. 
He was white, something over 15 hands high, 
of perfect form and symmetry, and was presented 
by the Emperor of Morocco, from the choice of 
his stud, to the commander of an English frigate, 
for some distinguished service. Before returning 
to his own country, he put into port, either in the 
West Indies, or one of our southern states, end 
while the ship was detained, the horse was sent 
on shore for exercise, and placed in a lumber-yard. 
His playfulness induced him to climb on a high 
pile of boards, from which he was precipitated, 
and. before extricating him, he had, broken three 
of his legs. In this condition, he was presented 
to the captain of a New England vessel, who, 
aware of his great value, made every effort for his 
recovery, in which he was entirely successful, and 
brought him to New London, in Conn., whence 
he was taken to Pomfret. This was just previous 
to our Revolution. 

Earhr during our struggles, in the formation of 
our infant cavalry, the attention of that invaluable 
officer, Cant Lee, was called to a class of remark* 
ably fine norses, the progeny of this animal, and 
from them, he furnished his troop, which, for a 
combination of all the requisite qualities of such a 
body, from the leader to the private, both men 
and' horses, have no superiors. For sudden, ter- 
rific, and successful attack; for courageoiis, in^ 
domitable and bloody defence; or if borne down 
by hosts of opponents, for j^rompt and unassailable 
retreat; this band of heroic horsemen have in no 
age of the world ever been surpassed. The favor- 
ite white horse of Washington, which Stuart has 
immortalized in his splendid picture, in which the 
animal is seen supporting the arm of his beloved 
roaster, as he stands with a countenance teeming 
with mexpressible emotions, watching from the 
Battery, the embarkation and retreat of the last of 
his country's invaders, is said to have been got 
by the Arabian Ranger. If there be any authen- 
tic history to correct or confirm this statenaent, we 
hope to see it forthcoming, ere the survivors of 
those glorious scenes have passed from the earth. 
But such progeny could not have been ennobled 
exclusively, by such a sire. ^£neas was promised 
a royal race, only from Latium's imperial line ; and 
it may be inferred conclusively, that the elements 
so happily blended in these coursers' veins, drew 
no inconsiderable portion of them from the merits 
of their dams. This noble beast, after having 
raised bis reputation without the aid of the course^ 
was, subsequendy to the Revolution, sold as a 
special fiiTor and at a high price, to Captain Lind« 
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sey, and taken to Virginia, where he became the 
sire of several distinguished ninninor horses, and 
among others, Tulip. Man^ of the best horses of 
the present day, rank him in the line of their pro- 
genitors. 

Here, ihen, we have two distinguished instru- 
ments in improvement, without the remotest in- 
debtedness to the turf, and the improvement may 
be sustained and perpetuated to the latest getiera- 
tions without recourse to it, if necessary. But 
though we do not consider such a test any more' 
essential to the selection of a horse for ail the 
purposes of utility, than we do the stage, as a ne- 
cessary adjunct 

« T' improve the manners and to mend the heart ;" 

and though many winners of high estimation would 
be utterly worthless as breeders for any useful ob- 
ject, such as Col. Johnson's little Trifle, christen- 
ed, No Trifle, after beating Black Maria when 
somewhat out of condition from her performance 
at Baltimore, when she took the prize of the 
Jockey Club some dozen years ago, but subse- 
quently broken down ip her 20-mile race with the 
same competitor; besides many others that it 
is needless to name ; yet we would by no means 
exclude such as commended themselves to a 
favorable notice from their other good points, in 
addition to success on the course. There is too 
generally, however, where all qualities of form, 
and substance, and endurance, are satisfactory, an 
inherent viciousness of temper, a restiffness under 
restraint, or an untameableoess of spirit that ren- 
ders animals too nearly allied to the thorough- 
bred, unsafe or uncomfortable companions for ordi- 
nary use. In emergencies, and when great exer- 
tion is demanded, they are just the thing required ; 
but they are not the farmer's horse, and it gener- 
ally needs some removes from the thorough-bred 
to brin^ them within that class. 

Good roadsters can be secured from many of the 
high-bred, or nearly pure animals, which may now 
be found in considerable abundance in many parts 
of the Union ; for it is the recent observation of an 
experiencedjudge, that 30 or 40 years ajso, it was 
the most difficult thing to procnre a good horse in 
the Middle States, while now, it is the easiest 
Those having a trotting cross, are perhaps prefer- 
able ; such as Abdallah and Bellfounder ; as they 
carry grater substance iand more work-horse sym- 
metry, than the pure blood. Many of the descen- 
dants of the latter especiaJly, we have never seen 
surpassed for strength, endurance, and all desira- 
ble qualities within the same compass. We speak 
from personal experience, and considerable obser- 
vation on the subject A valuable filly we bred 
fi-om the last, out of a thorough-bred mare, and 
sent to a friend in Massachusetts, has trotted in 
harness, drawing a heavy buggy and two persons, 
?^J^ >** something under two hours, over an 
indifferent road ; and under the saddle, with a 

?ft '^M ^.^ '*^' ^^^ * ^®n^ ^^^^y ^^^> '^* ^^^ 

19 miles m an hour and 30 minutes, and soon af- 
ter, returned the same distance in an hour and 20, 
w which, however, she had the advantage of ten 
minutes detention, for turnpike and other necessa- 
fy stoppages. Bat her ezcen of blood has nearly 



rendered her useless for the harness, having run 
away with some, and fairly tired out all her dri- 
vers, and she is now turned out to breeding. 

But even the trotter will not give us the horse 
of all work, the ever-ready, ever-patient drudge, 
equally safe to break in the tottling Nirarods to 
the stirrup ; to carry a grist to mill ; or tote the 
urchins to school, strung like Wethersfield onions 
on the saddle and crupper; drag the wagon to 
town ; plow out the com ; or work single or dou- 
ble before the oxen ; or, in short, in any and every 
place required. He must be also, a small and not 
over choice feeder, keeping in good health on any- 
thing coming within his reach, oats, potatoes, hay, 
straw, or potato- vines ; or if turned out to shirk 
for himself, equally capable of living on a wet 
marsh, or a pine woods barren ; never sick, never 
tired, and never out of temper. If we could wrap 
the skin of a Suffolk Punch, or a well-made, stout 
Canadian Pony over a mule*s carcase, with the 
ears and tail lopped off, it would give nearly the 
form and character required ; and next to this, the 
mule, the Suffolk Punch, or stout Canadian Pony 
is perhaps the very best thing to be had. There 
is a considerable range of the Punch family in the 
country, which, if reduced to some regular system 
of style, in form, size, appearance, &c, might se- 
cure the object desired. There is a race of brown 
or frequently, black horses, with a dark brownish 
or bun muzzle like the nose of a bear, that pos- 
sess extreme hardiness, and could well be incor- 
porated into the breed required. 

It is probable this every farmer's drudge, this 
horse of all work, could more effectually be secu- 
red by the introduction of the Norman horse, than 
any other equally long bred and well defined ani- 
mal. This race possess ail the needful strength, 
weight, and hardiness, when properly reared. 
They do not stand high in the withers, tney fill a 
large collar, and throw great weight into it; their 
fore-legs are good pullers, and their hind ones good 
pushers ; and if their head and feet are somewhat 
heavy, 'lis not of so much consequence, for the 
last prevent his sinking so deep in the mud, and 
the other will serve him with good masticators 
for his rough food, and he is not inclined to impair 
his constitution by canying his extra weight over 
fast, abating his speed m proportion to his burden. 
The principal objection we note about him, is the 
undue quantity of hair, as we must confess to our 
preference for muscle over mane, and tail, and 
fetlock gear. But a close system of breeding with 
judicious females, would soon run out the surplus 
gaiters, which is his greatest objection, on account 
of robbing the road of its gravel, or the field of its 
soil. 

Mares are decidedly more economical for farm- 
work than geldings, and Youatt only expresses the 
best experience when he says " they cost less at 
first, and the farmer will get a great deal more 
work out of them. There can be no doubt that, 
taking bulk for bulk, a mare is stronger and more 
lasting than a gelding, and in addition to this, 
the farmer will have her to breed from." 

The horse that has performed hard service du- 
ring the winter, should always be permitted a free 
run at grass, when the fiiat blades put foith in 
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spring. There are medicinal properties contained 
in its iuices then, never subsequently afibrded du- 
ring the same season, which do wonders in pur- 
ging away all the bad humors, or incipient diseases 
consequent on his too intensely artificial state ; and 
bis constitution, bv this simple means, becomes 
refreshed, reneweo, and inrigorated, (for the indi- 
vidual so indulged,) tantamount to an hereditary 
improvement in his blood. 

Among the valuable animals for amcultural 
purposes which have fallen under my observation, 
18 a fine imported English cart-horse, belonging to 
Mr. Sotham of Albany. He will give excellent 
stock of the large bre^ of fiirm-horses. 

R. L. Allbx. 

Buffalo^ May, 1843. 

GREAT WEIGHT OF BERKSHIRES. 

Mr. Steddom has just slaughtered fi Ay-nine 
head of futt'hlood Berkshire hogs, of an average 
age of sixteen months, and of an average weight 
net of 329 lbs. They had no grain during sum- 
mer, and were of the small prick-eai kind, and 
had been purposely somewhat in-and-in bred, so 
as to keep them rather small and fine. Mr. Har- 
ris, who packed them, says he never saw a finer 
lot of hogs — so light in their offal, and cm such 
clear pork. Dr. Keever of Ridgeville, has just 
slaaghtered a full-blood barrow, 2 years»2 months, 
and 7 davs old, weighing net 616 lbs. There is 
another niU-blood Berkshire near me, which will 
weigh over 800 lbs. I will give you his exact 
weight when killed a few weeks hence. I sold 
Dr. Phillips of Mississippi a young boar from Dr. 
Keever'a imported sow, which he purchased of 
you, got by imported Newbury, which turns out 
about one story above all competition. 

MuNsoN Bbach. 

Lebanon, Ohio, Jan. IZtk, 1844. 

The Cultivator gives the following account of a 

H% Berkshire :— 

Mr. Asahel Foote, of Williamstown, Berkshire 
Ca, Massachusetts, slaughtered a Berkshire hox 
on the 9th of January, the dressed weight of 
which was 7081 lbs.! He was 2 years and 8 
months old, and had been fattening only from the 
10th of June last, at which date he was estimated 
to weiffh 300 lbs. His fare for the three months 
was wney with a little com in the ear occasion- 
ally — daring the last four months was Indian 
meal, as much as he would eat^-or about 6 quarts 
per day. His rough fiit was 80 lbs. — that of his 
leaves, pared unnSuall v close, 52 lbs. each. Thick- 
ness of the heaviest of the clear pork was full 10 
kiches. Leaf lard, 80 lb«. 

But the Louisville Journal tells the lai^est Berk- 
shire story that we have yet seen of a litter of pigs, 
beating its tobacco-stalk all hollow. 

Mr. Thomas B. Spilman of Hunter Bottom, 
Carroll county, Kentucky, recently slaughtered 9 
Berkshire pigs, full blood, of one litter, 20 months 
and 6 days old, weighing 3,429 lbs. Mr. S. says 
that these hogs were fetlas a majority of farmers 
feed their hogs, no more care being taken of them 
than is generally taken of common hogs. The 



J weight was certified by two respectable citizens. 
Three weighed over 400 lbs. each. Mr. S. banters 
the state to beat him with one litter of the same 
number of pigs. 

We understand from verbal conversation with a 
friend just come to town from Sr. Louis, Missouri, 
that there is a thorough-bred Berkshire hog in 
that vicinity, whose live weight is over 1,100 lbs. 
He is represented as being fine in all points, not* 
withstanding his great weight. 

It will be seen froin the foregoing articles, that 
in addition to all their other excellences, the 
Berkshires can accommodate themselves to any 
weight their breeders please ; and every day's ex- 
perience of their merits, only the more firmly con- 
vinces us that they are the best breed of swine 
ever yet known. 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AJfKVAL mETIKO. 

Thx annnal meeting of the New York State Agri- 
caltural Society for 1844, was held at the Geological 
Museum, Albany, on the I7th of January — the Presi- 
dent of the Society, James 8. Wadswobtr, Esq., in 
the chair. 

The first business attended to was the admission ef 
members — 89 being admitted, paying $1 each. 

The Report of the Comsuttee on Field Crops, eon- 
sistiag of Messrs. Hillhoose, Bement, and Howsrd, was 
then read as follows >^ 

The committee to whom was re f erred the ezaminaf 
tion of the statements of the competitors for the pre- 
miums offered by the N. Y. State Ag. Society, on 
" FiadCnps,'* having attended to that duty, respect- 
fhlly oner the following Report :^- 



1. To Bani Bradley, East Bloomfield, $10. Product, 
140 bushels 2t lbs. from 2 acres and 21 rods. 

2. To George Geddes of Camillus, $5. Product, 51 
82-lOOtbs bushels, average on five acres. 

3. To Wm. Wright of Vernon, vol. of Transactions* 
Prodact, 82 bush. 22 lbs. oa two acres. 

IKDIAN CORK. 

There were three competitors for the premiums on 
Indian corn, neither of whom, the committee state, had 
sufficiently complied with the requisitions of the Society 
to justify the award of a premium. 

WrKTZa WHEAT. 

1. To N. S. Wright, Vernon, $10. Product, 80 
bush. 65 lbs. on two acres. 

2. To Wm. Wright, Vernon. Product, 73 bosh. 12 
lbs. oa two acres. 

SFRINO WBSAT. 

1. To Uri Beach, West Bloomfield, $10. Product, 
65{ bush, oa a fimetion over two acres. 



1. To Geo. M*Geoeh, Jackson, $10; Prodnet, 77 
bush, on two acres. 

PEAS. 

1. To Geo. K. Smith, Utica, $10. Product, 46 bash* 
20 quarts, oa one acre and .14 rods. 
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2. To MyroD Adams, East Bloomfield, $5. Product, 
43} boflh. pel' acre. 

OATS. 

1. To Joseph F.Osborn, Port Byron, $10. Product, 
109} bush, on 1 acre, 1 1 rods, and 90 links. 

2. To David Jones, Kendall, $5. Product, 209 
bush. 11 lbs. on three acres and 11 rods. 

KUTA-BAOAS. 

1. To H. S. Randall, Cortlandville, $10. Product, 
950 bush, on one acre and two rods. 

CARROTS. 

1. To Wm. Risley, Fredonia, $10. Product, 1,350} 
bush, on one acre. 

POTATOES. 

1.^ To H. D. GroTe, Hoosick, $10. Product, 518 
bush, on one acre and 72 rods. 

ESSAYS. 

The President then read the Report of the Committee 
on Essays, from which it appeared that the prize for 
the best Eiway — 

1. On the Diseases and Insects injurious to the 
Wheat Crop, was awarded to John J. Thomas, of 
Macedon, Wayne county — $20. 

2. On the Varieties and Culture of Wheat, to Raw- 
son Harmon, Jr. of Wheatland, Monroe county — $20. 

3. On the Introduction and Culture of new A^cul- 
tural Products, to John J. Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne 
county — $20'. 

REPORT or THE COR. SKCRETART. 

H. 8. Randall, Esq., Cor. Secretary, not haWng 
prepared his Report, made a brief statement, from 
which it appeared that his efibrts have been continued 
through the post year, with untiriag zeal in behalf of 
the cause. 

treasurer's report. 

The Treasurer, £. P. Prentice, Esq., read his an- 
nual Report, from .which it appeared that there was in 
his hands at the last annual meeting, the sum 

of. $l,84f92 

Received at annual meeting from 69 

members ; • • 69 00 

Of Joseph Fellows, Geneva 100 00 

Of James Wadsworth, Geneseo '. 60 00 

Of James S.Wadsworth, «« 5000 

Of W. W. Wadsworth, « 26 00 

Of Wm. P. Van Rensselaer, Albany. ... 25 00 

Of J. M. Sherwood, Auburn 2200 

Of J. B. Murray, Mt. Morris 10 00 

Of R. L. Pell, Pelham 10 00 

Of A. Ayrault, Geneseo 7 00 

Of Edmund Eirby, Brownsville 5 00 

Of Orville Hunsrerford, Wat6rtown 5 00 

Of C. H. Carroll, Groveland 6 00 

Subscriptions at Rochester 278 00 

Monroe Co. Ag. Society 328 00 

589 memberships at annual Fair 589 00 

Receipts at gate in sums less than $1 . . 1,606 78 

From the State Treasury 700 00 

For interest on funds 92 99 

Various other sources 87 25 



For premiums, expenses, &c $2,956 57 

Invested in Albany City stock 3,000 00 

Premium on do 90 00 



$5,906 94 
Advanced by Treasurer 139 63 



$6,046 57 

The payments from the Treasury during the year 
wer€ as follows : — 



$6,046 57 

Mr. Dcnniston of Orange, introduced a resolation 
directing the appointment of a committee of one from 
each senate district, by the chair, to report the nomina- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, which, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Bockee, was increased to three from 
each district. 

Mr. Randall moved as an amendment to Mr. D.'s 
resolution, that the committee consist of one person 
from each county represented, to be appointed by the 
delegation from the several counties, and that this com- 
mittee, in addition to nominating officers, report on the 
place for holding the next Cattle Show. 

This resolution and the amendments proposed, drew 
out a debate <ff considerable length, in which Messrs. 
Denniston of Orange, Lott of Kings, Johnson and Sey- 
mour of Oneida, Uodgeboom of Columbia, Randall of 
Cortland, Nott of Albany, and several other gentlemen 
whoS0 names we do not recollect, participatdl. 

Mr. Denniston finally accepted the proposition to 
amend his resolution so as to refer to the committee the 
question of selecting the place for the Fair, in which 
shape it passed, and the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed the committee to nominate officers and to select 
the place for holding the next Cattle Show. 

First District. — Messrs. Lott and Rappelye of Kings, 
and F. S. Williams of New York. 

Second District, — Messrs. Denniston of Orange, 
Bockee of Dutchess, and Youngs of Queens. 

Third District, — Messrs. Hodgeboom of Columbia, 
Vail of Rensselaer, and Prentice of Albany. 

Fourth District, — Messrs. Cheever of Albany, Dela- 
van of Saratoga, and Clark of Washington. 

Fifth District, — Messrs. Kirby of Jefferson, Enos of 
Madison, and Seymour of Oneida. 

Sixth District. — Messrs. Mack of Tompkins, Collier 
of Broome, and Faulkner of Livingston. 

Seventh District, — ^Messrs. Sherwood of Cayuga, 
Rhoades of Onondaga, and Randall of Cortland. 

Eighth District.— Mesan, Lee of Erie, Follet of 
Genesee, and Backus of Monroe. 

Mr. Randall submitted the following, as a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution : — 

Resolved, That the Presidents of County Agricultural 
Societies shall be ex-officio members of the Executive 
Board of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

On motion of Dr. Beekman, 

Rtsolved, That the President of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of the State of New York be authorized to appoint 
throe individuals, members of the Society, whose duty 
it shall be for each to read an «8say on some subject 
connected with agriculture, and that the essays be read 
at the meeting of the Society in January next. 

On motion of Mr. O'Reilly, resolutions were adopt* 
ed — 1. That a committee of seven be appointed to eom- 
pile and make arrangements for the publication of vol- 
umes from the Prize I^says of the Society, of suitable 
size for Common School Libraries — 2. That a premium 
of $100 be offered for the best series of Essays <<on 
the importance of scientific knowledge in prosecuting 
successflilly the ordinary pursuits of Agriculture'' — 
said series to be published also in one or two volumes 
suitable for the School District Library, the author be- 
ing entitled to the copy-right. The committee subse- 
quently appointed by the newly elected President, (Dr. 
Beekman,) in reference to these publications, consists 
of the Hon. John Greig of Ontario, Gov. Seward of 
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Cayu^, Lieut. Gov. Dickinson of Broome^ Johil A. 
King of Queensi James S. Wadswortii uf Livingston, 
Judge Savage of Washington, anJ Henry O'Reilly of 
Albany. 

The committee on nomination of officers, &e., re* 
]X>rted that they had agreed upon Poughkeepsie, as the 
place for holding the next Cattle Show of the Society. 

They reported a uomi nation of officers, whieh, altiT 
an amendment, was accepted as follows : — 

John P. Beexhan, Columbia, PrtsidenU 
Via Priftidents. 
1st Bist. — James Lennox, New York. 
2d DUU — Thomas L. Davies, Poaghkeepsie,Datchess. 
3d l)ist. — Joel B. Nott, Guilderland, Albany. 
4th Dist. — John Savage, Salem, Washington. 
5th Dist. — Edmund Kihby, Brownsville, Jefferson. 
6th Dist.— GisoROE J. Pumpeixy, Owego, Tioga. 
7th Dist.— H. S. Randall, Cortland Village, Cortland. 
8th Dist. — Rawson Harmon, Jr., Wheatland, Monroe. 
Benjamin P. Johnson, Rome, Cor. Secntary, 
Henry O'Reilly, Albany, Rec, Secretary, 
Thomas Hillhouse, Albany, Trca-wrfv, 

JidditiomU Members of the Kxecutive Commiitee. — 
George Wilkinson, Poughkeepsie; J. M'D. M'lnlyre, 
Albany ; George Vail, Troy ; Alexander Walsh, Lan- 
singburgh ; Joel Rathbone, Albany. 

The nominating committee reported the name of 
James S. Wadsworth for re-election as President, and 
Luther Tucker for re-election as Recording Secretary — 
both of which nominations were unanimously approved 
by the Society. But both of the individuals named, 
were compelled, by other avocations, to decline a con- 
tinuance in their respective office^*. E. P. Prentice, 
who was on the nominating committee, declined a re- 
nomination as Treasurer, which was warmly pressed 
upon him. 

The Society assembled in the evening at the Capitol, 
where the newly-elected officers took their res|>eclive 
stations. AAer some brief remarks from the President 
in reference to the duties which he had just been elect- 
ed to discharge, 

The Annual Address was delivered by Mr. Knevels 
of Dutchess county. The address was replete witli 
facts and arguments illustrative of the importance of 
agricoltare in all its branches, and in its varied con- 
nexions ; and was listened to with marked attention 
during the hour and a half which its deliver}- occupied. 

In addition to members of the Society, the Assembly 
Chamber was filled with otiier citizens, embracing va- 
rious disttngulihed friends of agriculture from different 
parts of the state. Among them were ex-President 
Van Bnren, Lieut. Gov. Dickinson, several of the state 
officers, members of the legislature, &c. 

Resolutions were passed, tendering the thanks of 
the Society to Mr. Wadsworth, President— to Mr. 
Prentice, Treasurer, and to Messrs. Randall and 
Tucker, Secretaries of the Society, for the able and 
faithful manner in which they had discharged the du- 
ties devolving upon them while occupying those stations. 

On motion of Major Davezac of New York, 

Resolved, That the thnnks of the Society be tendered 
to Mr. J. W. Knevels for the able and instructive ad- 
dress delivered by him this evening, nnd that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy for publication. 

On motion of Mr. S. Smith of Putnam, 

Resolred, That a committee of three |)ersons be ap- 
pointed to petition the Legislature to extend the opera- 
tion of the existing law for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, and for other purfioses. 

Mr. John Dickson of Ontario county, gave notice 
that a motion would be made at the next annual meet- 
ing of this Societ)*, to amend the Constitution thereof, 



so as ui give Id the Society, instead of the Executive 
Committee, the po^er of fixing the place where thfi 
Annual Fairs [Shows] are to be held. 

On motion id" Mr. Daniel Lee of Erie, 

Resolved, Thrtlthls Society regards ihe establishment 
of an Agricultural Institute and Pattern Farm in this 
state, where shall be taught thoroughly and alike, th« 
Science, the Pruclice, and the Profits of good husbandrjf| 
as an object of great importance to the productive agri« 
culture of New York. 

The Society then adjournedi — Cultivator, 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR MARClL 

Mafle Sugar siiould now be made by all who have 
trees suitable fur it. The business may commence at 
the first running of the sup, whether in February or 
March, and continue as long as the nights freeze* 

It is estimated that the stale of Vermont, with it 
population of less than 300,000, made over 6,000,000 
lbs. of maple sugar, in 1842, besides the syrup. This 
is a Ini-ge item in the productive industry of a single 
stale. If properly tapped, the trees are not injured. 
This may be done with a 1} inch aagcr, slanting the 
hole downward to the depth of 1) inches, so as to form 
a cup ; or a square hole may be made with a chisel 
and mallet. Another hole should then be bored with a 
spike gimlet, slanting upward, so as to draw off the 
sap from the cup formed above, and into this hole a 
tube of elder or other kind must be closely fitted. From 
one to three holes may be made aeeording to the size 
of the tree; though no trees ought to be tapped of 
less than twelve or eighteen inches diameter. Many 
practise boring their holes with a ) inch auger, slanting 
upward, and fitting an elder tube, fn>m which the pilh 
has been removed,*of the full size of the bold. All the 
vessels used for the sap should be perfectly clean. As 
soon as drawn from the trees, strain the sap and boil 
in sheet-iron boilers, containing about five jwils each, 
reducinz twenty of sap to one of syrup. Then add the 
white of two eggs to three gallons of syrup, and stir 
till it boils. AfVer the scum is eolleeted, strain through 
flannel, and again boil till it will rope an inch, then 
pour into pans till it grains. Aaer this pkice it, in 
wooden drains filled with gimlet holes and taperin? 
to the bottom. To make into eakes it must be boiled 
till it will stir dry in a spoon. Care must be taken to 
prevent scorching during any part of the process. 

Prepare ground now for hemp, tobacco, sweet pota- 
toes, and castor beans. If any hemp remain nnbrokc, 
it should be dressed with all possible despatch. 

Cattle must be closely looked after, and not allowed 
to wander in the roads or fields, diagginsr themselves 
through the mud and poaching on meadows, without 
any benefit to themselves. Still keep them sheltereil 
and dry, and if they get well throngh this month they 
will be safe enough on pastare thereafter. Look well 
to the animals with young, especially saeh as are near 
their time, and give them a little extra feed, good hay, 
roots or meal. This helps them along over their trou- 
bles very much, and enables the young to get on their 
feet at once. Immediately on dropping the young, let 
the bag of the dam be well drawn, which, if not done 
by the offspring, should be done by the hand. Light 
food nnd in small quantities should be given for three 
or four dapf, when the animal may be gradoally pat on 
its full rations. 

Grass seeds may now be sown, not in the stinted 
way too often practised, but liberally. Many fields 
produce but half a crop for the sole want of plants 
enough to draw up the nourishment they could other- 
wise Atmisb, and weeds eome in to supply the place of 
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what oaght to have beea occupied by grass. Many 
practise sowing on the snow, which settles away and 
leaves the seed to occapy the ground which has been 
weU prepared by the operation of the frost. For per- 
manent meadows, several kinds of grass should be 
sown on the same field. Save your own clover, herds- 
grass, Alc. Yon can then afford to seed more plenti- 
fully, and Uistke mott profitable crop a farmer can ratse^ 
at the prices they have borne for the last four years. 
Get out all the manure to the fields that can be done, 
and spread it broad cast. JN^othing is lost by this 
method ; it warms the earth and decomposes rapidly, 
and is particularly beneficial to meadow lands. 

Kitchen Garden. — Continue the directions given 
in January and February. Transplant into new hot 
beds the cucumbers and melons that were sown last 
month. Cauliflower plants raised from seed sown last 
month, as soon as they are three or four inches high, 
should be pricked into a new hot bed. Cabbage plants 
should be gradually inured to the open air, and as soon 
as the weather is sufficiently favorable, they can be 
planted in the open ground for heading. Seeds of cab- 
bage, cauliflower, radishes, &c., can be sown in a warm 
border on the south side of a stone wall or close fence, 
as soon as the frost is entirely out of the ground, and 
mild weather has fairly set in. At the same time, sow 
a full, crop of peas, kidney beans, spinach, parsneps, 
carrots, beets, onions, tumeijs, parsley, potatoes for 
early use, lettuce, &c. Transplant into the open 
ground the lettuce from the hot bods. Sow in hot beds 
seeds of the red popper, tomato, and egg plant, to be 
planted in the open ground early in May. 

The asparagus bed should now be forked and dressed, 
and new plantations can be made.- In making planta- 
tions of this, as also of all other vegetables, the beds 
should be plentifully manured ; and it sboukl be con- 
stantly borne in minid, that superior vegetables can not 
be obtained, unless the soil is highly fertilized by abun- 
dant and repeated applications of manure. 

F&uiT Garden and Orchard. — When the weather 
is open, fruit-trees may be planted any time in the 
month. Gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, can 
still be pruned when it has not been before done. The 
fiirmer should be well manured and cultivated. If not 
done previously, strawberry beds should now be uncover- 
ed, hoed, and cleaned. New beds can also be planted 
out, although they will not bear as well as those planted 
the fall previous. It should be borne in mind, that the 
fruit as well as the vegetable garden, will affoixl much 
superior produce when it is well cultivated and highly 
manured. The cultivator will be amply remunerated 
for any extra trouble or expense. 

Flower Garden & Pleasure Grounds. — As soon 
as the bulbs begin to break the ground, take off the 
litte.r carefully, and also uncover the shrubs and flower 
borders. Sow in hot beds a general assortment of an- 
nuals for early blooming. Dig up and put in order the 
flower borders that they may appear neat, and be ready 
to receive annual and other plants from the hot bed. 
In the latter part of the month, transplant biennials and 
perennials. Dig around the trees and shrubberies. 
They will grow better with cultivation. As soon as 
the ground is open plant diciduous, ornamental trees, 
and shrubs ; evergreens will do better in May or June. 
Let the trees have plenty of room ; it is a great error 
in planting to allow the trees so little space, that when 
they become large th^ must necessarily be spindling. 
Plant box edging and hedges, hoc and clean the flow- 
er garden throughout. Roll the lawn and put the 
gravel walks in order, trim the edges of the turf, and 
give it a top-dressing of lime or ashes when it is neces- 
saiy. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

In the eaily part of this month, if the season has not 
required it before, select your ground for your tobacco 
crop. It should be a rich sandy loam, capable of re- 
taining moisture, and the mure level the better. Plow 
or dig up the surface at least twice before planting, and 
level well each time. As soon as the young plants 
acquire a leaf the size of a dollar, take the advantage 
of the first wet or cloudy day, and commence setting 
them out in rows about three fbet apart from north to 
south, and two and a half feet apart from east to west. 
In taking the plants up from the nursery, the ground 
should be first loosened with a flat piece of wood or 
iron, about an inch broad ; then carefully holding the 
leaves closed in the hand, draw them up, and place 
them in a basket to receive them for planting. The 
evening is the best time for setting out plants, but it 
can also be done in the morning. Those set out in the 
morning, unless it be cloudy or rainy, should be covered 
during the day with palmetto leaves or other substan- 
ces. Water the plants morning and evening until they 
have taken root. Fill up all vacancies where the plants 
die, with new ones. 

The first fine weather after the twentieth of this 
month, commence planting your cotton seed. Put in 
one half of your crop ten days before the remainder, 
in order that you wUl not be too much driven in your 
harvest. Moisten your seed, and roll it with ashes and 
earth, and it will vegetate earlier, and will require a 
less quantity per acre. 

After your ground is well plowed and prepared by 
dikes and ditches for inundation, sow your lowland rice 
broadcast^ at the rate of a bushel, or a bushel and a 
half to an acre, and harrow it with a light harrow, 
having many teeth. Immediately after sowing, inun- 
date the ground with water for three or four dm, or 
until the rice begins to swell, and then shut it oflf. As 
soon as the young rice is about three inches h^h, let 
the water in again so as to leave their tops just above 
the surface and let it remain until ten days or a fort- 
night previous to harvest, when it should be drawn off. 

Plant Indian com if it was not done last month. 
Harrow and weed it, as soon as it is larse enough. 
Attend to the sngar-caue, hoe and keep it clear of 
weeds. 

Bed out sweet ynitatoes as early as the season will 
permit. Place them on the level of the ground previ- 
ously dug up and raked even, as near as you can with- 
out touching; then cover them three or four inches, ont 
of a trench dug all around the bed ; this trench keeps 
the superabundance of water drained off, and therefore, ' 
the bed warmer. A bed 40 feet long and 6 wide, will 
plant 15 or 20 bushels of potatoes. When there is no 
danger of frost, scrape off part of the covering ; and 
thus enable them to vegetate earlier. Give the ground 
a liberal coat of manure. Have coops in readiness for 
young chickens — early ones are best. 

What was delayed last month may be successfully 
done in this. Set out 3'our plants from your hot-bdis 
-r-plant French beanie — all kinds of melons — cucumber 
and tomato seeds — red peppers for pickling— celery 
seed for next winter, which must be set out when at a 
proper size, and let grow all summer, when it must be 
blanched. Transplant aromatic herbs, trim lemon and 
orange trees, procure the Brazilian variety of naval 
orange from St. John's river, East Florida, if possible. 
Sow millet-grass about the 20lh of this month, manure 
the ground well, and you will be repaid for the trouble. 
Hoe the cabbages and lettuce which were transplanted 
last month, every ten days. 

See Northern Calendar for May and June. 
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We h«ye had the following eommanication and an- 
other from the same iiource, (which we shall insert in 
onr April No*,) some time on hand i bat owing to a 
i^at press of other interesting matter, and wishing to 
satisfy ourselves on a few particular points before 
publication, have delayed prioting them till now. We 
deem these articles of great interest to tho wool-grow- 
ing pnbllc, and bespeak for them a careful perusal. 

PAULAR MERINOS.— No. II. 

Having been absent from the city for several months 
past, I have haidly seen the late numbers of the Agri- 
culturist, nor found leisure to examine their contents. 
An hour spent with you and your correspondents b to 
me always interesting, and is a pleasure, to which I 
have just now treated myself; the first eqjoyment of 
the kind for a long time past. In casting a glance 
through your pages for the last few months, I notice 
in the October No., at page 212, an article from the 
pen of Mr. Solomon Jewett, evidently intended as a 
reply to my remarks, that appeared in your paper of 
March last, upon his sheep^ miscalled Paulars. I also 
now perceive, that among your " notices to correspon- 
dents," in the September No., you committed me to a 
sort of necuMiiyoC replying to Mr. Jewett, and of reply- 
ing early. This had either wholly escaped my atten- 
tion at the time, or I had since forgotten it. I hope 
that neither you nor your readers, nor Mr. Jewett es- 
pecially, have been impatient for my rejoinder. 

In exposing and denouncing, as I di J in your May 
No., the eoOntetfeU Paulars, I beg you to believe, that 
in thus fulfilling the obligation of a public duty, noth- 
ing was further from my wish or intention, than to get 
engaged in a newspafier controversy. And now, in read- 
ing Mr. Jewett's article, I really see bnt veiy little, if 
anything, in it, which requires a reply from me. In- 
deed I do not know that I should make any, were it 
not that « worthy and intelligent friend at my elbow, 
informs me that some persons, (mostly however among 
Mr. Jewett's friends,) have inferred, or pretendeil to in- 
fer, that my delay in responding to him, was becaase 
his positions were so impregnable, that nothing comU 
be said in refutation of them. Such a supposition, if 
in earnest, is truly laugfaaUe I Rather than that such 
an unwarranted and ludicrous inference should be 
drawn from my silence, Mr. Jewett shall, without 
Airther delay, receive the notice which he covets ; for 
though what he has written really requires no reply, 
yet as the general subject is one of importance, and of 
great public interest at the present moment, and on 
which a good deal more can be usefully and profitably 
Aaid, I trust that in renewing and extending my re- 
marks, the public good may thereby be promoted. 

But it is due to my own inexperience as a writer for 
the public eye, that in dealing with so practised an ad- 
versary as Mr. Jewett, I should not consent to his 
getting up any falte U.nus in the case, nor allow him 
cunningly to draw me off from the plain and strong 
ground I first occupied, and which I expect fully to 
maintain. 

Let me << define my position'* a little, and clear 
away some of the rubbish and fo^ which Mr. J. has 
attempted to draw around me. My former communi- 
cation will speak for itself, ^as to what I really did say. 
Bnt as to wiiat I did wd say — in the first place, I did 
not say nor intimate, (as Mr. Jewett would insinuate,) 
that the real Paular sheep of Spain, are, as regards 
^finenesM of Aeece, equal or superior to the Saxons,** 
I have thrown out no such idea. I have instituted no 
such comparison. I made no sort of allusion to the 



comparative degree of fineness of fleece between Paular 
Merino and Saxon wool. It is well known to all, that 
none of the Spanish wool equals in fineness that of 
Saxony. But I did not even say that the Paular wool 
was the finest of all the Spanish Merino flocks. I only 
said that it was << among the finest and best," which 
ass«rtk>n was not made without good authority, though 
it is well known that the Escnrial, and perhaps some 
other of the travelling Merino flocks of Spain, yield 
finer wool than the Paular flock. No one questions or 
doubts this. But that does not make the Paular wool 
very coarn and body like that of Mr. Jewett's pictured 
and much vanntcd Vermont ram. 

I spoke particularly of thut ram^ of which, and of 
his great and heavy fleece, so much had been said by 
Mr. Jewel t, and boostinglr set forth by him in various 
publications, (obtruding the beast on the public, or at 
least inviting attention to him,) that the ram, or his 
character and peculiarities, had thus liecome in some 
sense public property. The public had an interest, a 
gr€«f/ interest, in knowing the trutJi in regard to liimi 
if it could be ascertained. 

In my former article, which has so disturbed Mr. 
Jewett, I expressed a confident opinion, which snbse* 
quent examination and inquiry have most fully eon> 
firmed, that the ram in question was *< no^ a genuine 
Pauhir, nor a pure-bred Merino qfany sort^ but a mongrel 
sheep of some kind or other^ probaUy having a cross 
of some sort of laiige English mutton-sheep, just by 
way of improvement." 

I did «o< draw any comparison between Saxon 1000/, 
and the harsh, wiry, and coarse covering of the Jewett 
ram. As soon compare ** Hyperion to a satyr I" or 
fine liaen muslin to the coarsest Kentucky bagging. 
I should really much sooner have thought of dog's hair 
as a standard of comparison for the ram's fieece ; for 
to that it bears a closer and stronger aflinity. In my 
candor, I only compared it witli English South-Dowu 
wool — and assuredly it is not in any respect bfitter. 
The comparison with South-Down was not an unfair 
one ; unless, indeed, the breeders of those excellent 
mutton-sheep, which furnished me the comparison, 
should feel that they have reason to complain of the 
liberty I have taken, which in truth I understand some 
of them have done, though I think without any just 
ground, the South-Down fleece not claiming a place 
among the fine^ jq^, and valuahle wools, the merit of 
that breed lying rather in the good form of its carcase, 
and its excellent, fine-fiavored ma/ton, to the quality of 
which I take pleasure in conceding tiie well-deserved 
palm of superiority. 

Though In asserting the fact, that the covering of 
the Jewett ram was very coarse, and in my judgement 
« not entitled to be classed among the fine wools," I 
did not think of anything so ridiculous as the institn- 
ting of a comparison between the ram's wool and that 
of Saxcn sheep, or those having a croit of Saxon blood, 
yet Mr. Jewett may himself do so, if he likes ; and it 
is believed that he can do it too, without going beyond 
his own flock, for the Saxon mixture. Hence, the ex- 
planation of hii being able to show fine samples of 
wool, and to exhibit sheep bearing fine wool. But did 
you not say, (I hear your readers inquire,) did not Ex- 
aminer say, the ram's wool was very coarse and bad ? 
I answer yes, and I have now solved the problem for 
you ; all difficulty and inconsistency on my part, van- 
ishes when we come to use our common sense and our 
eyes, and see the fact that Mr. J.'s fine wool and his 
coarH does not always grow on the same sort of sheep, 
or on those having the same kind of blood. And then, 
I too, if we were near enough to see things as they really 
I are, it would be found that Mr. J.'s fine sheep do not 
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pnxluce fleeces oCeitan wa«hed wool weighing 14 lbs., 
nor yet 12 Ibs.^ nor even 10 lbs. Neither do I belieire 
that his coarM Bhe«p cat even the lightest of tho0e 
weights, unless guiiiraf and dirty, and perhaps ader 
being for a length of time highly fed, and kept in a 
" ho.?-fnt" eoridition. 

With full knowledge of all this, I should of course 
not think of defying that Mr. Jewett has in his pos- 
session fine-wooUed sheep producing wool fine enough 
to satisfy any reasonable demand for fineness, and to 
Justify, I dare say, the price which he says he gets fbr 
Jiis wuol. But I beg leave to pity and condole with 
the buyers, if they have to take, in the lot, many of 
his precious " Panlar^' fleeces resembling that of the 
ram in question I 

And here I cannot in justice avoid remarking, on 
the unfair, not to say deceptive, character and effect 
of giving out and publishing to the world, the value or 
price obtained for his wool, in such manner as to give 
the impression that it was the fair market value of 
such stuff as comes from the ^* pictured'' ram in ques- 
tion. It certainly might very naturally convey that 
idea, to the generality of hasty and careless readers, 
though I will not say that such was its intention, for 
it is to be presumed that Mr. J. is too honorable a man 
to wish or even be willing thus to mislead the public. 
Surely he does not mean to say, nor be understood, 
that the covering that grows on tiiat ram, or anjlhing 
of Itik'e character, would have sold in July last, (the 
date at which he wrote,) for 37 cents per pound ! No, 
not to any man in his senses ; nor fur over half that 
price, to any shrcwd-judgtng or intelligent buyer, at all 
acquainted with the quality of wool. I do not hesitate 
to affirm this. I proclaim it as being trw^ knowing 
that it is due to the public at large, and especially to 
many wool-growers, who have an interest in knowing 
the truth of the matter. Mr. Jewett says that his 
« Paular wool is filled with gum, yolk, or oil before 
cleansing" — and aflerwardsy too, I presume he might 
have said, without overstepping the fact, so far as the 
gum Is concerned, if that ram is to be taken as a fait 
S|>ccimen, and if, by cleansing Mr. S. meant, (as he 
doubtless did,) washing in pond or brook water be- 
fore shearing. This is, however, to do him justice, a 
candid admission on his |)art, for which he has due ac- 
knowledgment. I have myself always been accus- 
tomed to make a distinction, and a pretty broad one 
ton, betweea " gnmy yolk, and oil,'' so called, as ex- 
isting in the wool of Merino sheep. But not intend- 
ing this for a learned disquisition, I will not now en- 
large on, nor go into nn analysis of, the nature and 
qualities of those substances. 

Lest I should be thought by any one to have written 
in a harsh or unfnir spirit toward Mr. J. and his sheep, 
1 would, in proof of the truth and literal correctness of 
what I said before, and of what I have now said here- 
in, as to the extreme coarseness and bad quality of the 
covering of that Jcwclt ram, refer yon (and any of 
your readers who feel an interest in the subject,) to 
the sample uf his wool in your own possession, which 
I presume, by your leave can now be st-en and exam- 
ined at your office in New York, by those who are, 
like myself, curious in those matters, and fond of see- 
ing with their own eyes. As to the fairness of the 
i>ample, it is probably enough to say that it was, as I 
nnderstanti, furnished by Mr. Jewctl himself, who 
would of course not be likely to select the ttorst locks 
of wool as a specimen of his favorite sheep. By ex- 
amining some of the finer saniples of Mr. Jewett's 
wool, on the same card, and furnished by him at the 
same time, you, and those among your readers who are 
familiar with the sulject of wool, and erittcml judges I 



of the article, will find in its peculiar character abna< 
dant and satisfactory evidence of its having partaken 
of the Saxon mixture. To all good and close judges, 
it tells its own story ) Indeed, so plainly, that <«the 
man who runs may read%'' Look at, und examine it 
for yourself, Mr. Editof { and let your readers and the 
public call at your office and do the same. Let them 
ekamlne, and then say whether those sheep are of any 
particular or jmre breed ; and especially, whether those 
different samples are, or by any poasibilijty cmUd be, 
the prodnce of one and the tame breed. 

If any of your readers want to know what is gum in 
distinction from yolk, in wool, let them examine and 
fed your sample from that Jewett ram, which he says 
yielded a fleece weighing 14 pounds I (Fourteen 
|)ounds of what f ) They will then, afler seeing for 
themselves, be able to judge not only of its qualUyy but 
also, if they happen to be Yankeety can give • pretty 
good guess as to its probable degree of deanness—Hir 
in other words, whether the 14 pounds was mostly 
made up of wooly or of gum, dirt, or foreign matter, 
which does not enter into the composition of eloth, and 
for which our wool-buyers and manufacturers can not 
afford, and will not any longer consent, to pay. They 
can also then judge whether such wool has been worth 
tn market, at any time within a year past, 37 eents 
per pound. 

Speaking of gvm, a person with his eyes shut, • Wind 
man, having any sense of touch in his fingers, one would 
think mi^ht easily be able to feel the gum in that ram's 
wool. Though bmok-washed, on the sheep's bade, it 
would, after being shorn, lose at least one haif its 
Moeighty (and probably considerable more,) by anything 
like thorough cleansing, such as a manufacturer has to 
give it before working : and then what would be lei) 
of it, would be of a grade worth a good deal less than 
37 cents per pound. Facts are stnbbom things, I well 
know; but still we farmers and wool-growers, who 
have a living to get, want to see and loek at things 
somewhat as they really are. You, Mr. Editor, must 
not only permit us to do so, but as far as in your power 
to do it, lend us a helping hand. 

I find that I have not yet even fully << opened" Mr. 
Jewett*s case, and that of his Vermont Panlars. In- 
deed, I have as yet hanlly begun. To do them any- 
thing like justice, so ns to satisfy Mr. J. and the pub- 
lic, will require more space than you can at this time 
afford to the subject, which I assure yon is very far 
from being exhausted ; on the contrary, depend on it, 
the vein will grow richer as we go deeper and proceed 
farther in working it. All this is but prefatory. I 
propose to handle the subject (now I am hold of it) 
^ without mittens," as the saying is, though of course 
with all possible courtesy which the case admits of. 
consistent with what is due to truth and the public in- 
terest. 

Examiner. 

New Yorky Nov, 1«/A, 184,?. 



Indigo in Louisiaxa. — ^The article has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges as being not inferior to 
the best Caraccas indi?o, selling at $2 per pound. 
The editor of the Baton Rouge Advocate says : One 
acre of ground well cultivated, in West Baton Rouge, 
will yield from forty to sixty pounds ; that it requires 
only from July until October for cnllivating it; that 
there is not connected with it one third of the expense 
or time that is generally required for the cultivation of 
cotton. He therefore intends in fhture to turn his at- 
tention to the cultivation of indigo in preference to 
eottoiL 
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FOREIGN AOniCULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the Steampacket Hibernta, we are 
favored by fall files of our European journals up to the 
4th of February. 

Markets. — jSshes have declined, and are slow of sale. 
Cotton has advanced from | to {</. per pound during 
the past month, and an enormous business been done in 
it. The unprecedented number of 109,570 bales hav- 
^ ing changed hands in a single week, and the sales for 
the preceding five weeks were 355,000 bales, against 
127,000 during the same time last year, while the im- 
port has been 74,000 bales less. The Pacha of Egypt 
has ordered an athrance of considerable extent on all 
his cotton in the European market, ^ock on hand at 
Liverpool on the Ist February, 625,000 bales, against 
522,000 same time last year. Cheese of a fine, fat, 
well made quality, is in good demand. Beef, Hanvt, 
and Pork, selling moderately. Flour, Lard, and Tal- 
low^ dull. Flaxseed bri^k, an unusual quantity will be 
aown in England this year. Hice, Tobacco, and Naval 
Stores, a steady demand. Seeds unaltered. 

Money is very abundant, and interest as low as ever 
a^in. The bullion in the bank of England is upward 
of Xl.%000,000, (about $62,000,000.) Stocks cf all 
descriptions are on the advance. 

Business generally is active, and the people well em- 
ployed — a marked improvement has taken place over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Steam-Plow. — ^This instrument continues to work 
Ikvorably. in morasses and bogs where horses can not 
be introduced. 

Longevity <f Horses.— Mr, Blair speaks of three 
horses which he knew, that died at the ases respective- 
ly of 30, 37, and 39 years. Mr. Percival mentions one 
that died in his 62d year. 

Waste Land in Great Britain. — It is estimated that 
there are at least 30 millions of waste land in . Great 
Britain, one half of which is susceptible of cuUivation. 
Sheep in the British Isles. — ^These exceed 30 millions 
io number, which is 10 millions more than we have in 
the United States, and yet how small their tertitor)* 
compared with ours. 

Mpacas in England are fast bein^ naturalised. 
They prosper well, and their fleeces also improve un- 
der the t»re bestowed upon them — they now shear usu- 
ally from 10 to 13 lbs. each. Peru produces about 
5,000,000 lbs. of Alpaca wool. Its texture is nearly 
like silk, and it makes a cloth highly prized by the 
Spanish ladiesi. We oAen saw these lieautiful animals 
when in Ens^land. Our climate would suit them well, 
and we wish some gentleman in this neis^hborhood 
would undertake their introduction into the United 
States. 

Cochin China Pullets. — ^At a dinner recently ^iven 
by the Queen of England at Windsor Castle, among 
other good things served up on the occasion, we notice 
. were several Cochin China pullets, which wei:;hcd be- 
tween 6 and 7 lbs. They had been reared and fatten- 
ed at the royal aviary. 

3fafiuring Slratdbenries. — There appears an undue 
fear of manuring strawberries. I have read some- 
wbere that all plants that throw out suckers or runners 
rapidly deteriorate the soil, and that a power of escape 
to new ground is given by the runners. If this is cor- 
rect, it is a reason for the good results I have always 
seen of manure. How rarely, except where strawber- 
ries are grown for profit, do we see room enough giv- 
en. Beds of strawberries are objectionable for tl)is 
reason^ and it is this caose rather thaa manwe XhaX 



leaves are more abundant than fruit. I have tried 
and proved this. Where strawberries are ^rown for 
profit, (that is, grown at all in the true sense,) they 
should be planted in rows — the large sorts not less than 
30 inches in the row, and 15 inches from plant to plants 
and no runners suffered to remain. By these means, 
with deep trenching and early planting, any sort wortli 
cultivating may be grown large and abundantly. 

Mr, Cntinan. — ^We understand that Mr. Colman has 
nearly recovered from the effects of the accident of be- 
ing thrown from his horse when visiting a farm near 
London, and that he is rapidly writing out his tour. 
The public may expect to see the first number shortly. 

Horticultural Mission to China — Mr. Fortune from 
the English Horticultural Society arrived in China on 
the 9th of July last, and had every facility rendered 
him for prosecuting his labors. When last heard from 
he was preparing to visit the northern provinces. 

Shed feeding of Sheep, — Since Mr. Childer's experi- 
ments of the great saving of food and greater gain ia 
weight of sheep fed under cover, sheep feeding under 
sheds is rapidly increasing in England. 

To Kill Worms. — ^Use a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate. 

Destruction of Snails hy Common SaU.^—Haring 
strewed some common salt upon the ground, I placed a 
number of snails among it ; all those that came out of 
their shells and touched the salt, immediately threw 
out a greenish globular froth, and in a few minutes 
were dead. 

Early Standnrd Currant-Trees, — As a matter of 
fancy, I have for some years grown currants as stan- 
dards ; and observing the constant crop that clusters 
round the head, and the little loom they require, I pot- 
ted about this time la^ year several three-year-old 
trees, and placed them on the back stage of a green- 
house; they bloomed and set their fruit well, and ri- 
pened about five or six weeks earlier than the out-door 
fruit. They were trained with small heads, and with 
the ripe fruit were remarkably showy. They are very 
easy to manage. The cuttings should not be shorten- 
ed back, but disbudded to the top bud, repeating the 
disbuddiu? till it reaches the required height. A plant 
three years from the cutting yielded in my greenhouse 
about three pints of fruit. 

To keep Mice from Peas, — ^Having tried a number 
of plans for preventing mice from destroying winter- 
sown peas, I have found none so efiectual as the fol- 
lowing : ^eep the peas a short time in salad oil, and 
then dust them all over with rosin ground to a fine 
powder, then sow them immediately aAerward. 

Enormous Egg. — An egg was this week laid by a 
?oose at a farm in Qoermore, near Lancaster, whose 
weight was 10 ounces, its circumference longitudinally 
was 10J[ inches, and it measurctT 8} inches round. 

Larg'e (hiions. — An averase sample of 15 onions, 
which weighed upward of 10 lbs., was grown on a 
small crufl in the fertile villaae of Longton, near Pres- 
ton, which had been sown with 5 lbs. of seed from the 
same ground. It is supiK)3ed more than as many tons 
have been gathered. 

Tusine for fastening Wall Trees,— la training plants 
antl fruit-trees to the wall, I have for some time used 
twine dip])ed in linseed oil, and dried, instead of bits 
of cluth ; it is neater, more convenient, and affords no 
Iiarhor for insects. Drive the nail into the required 
place, slip a tie with the twine over the head, bring 
the brnncl) do^vn and secure it with a knot. A tree 
secured in this mauner is capable of being better train- 
ed, the branches better secured, and the whole appear- 
ante more workmanlike. — Gar. Chbon. 
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Thb Western Farmer and Gardener's Alma- 
nac, FOR 1844, edited by A. Randall, published by £. 
Moi^D Sl Cd., 13 Main street, Cincinnati. This is 
a duodecimo of 1 14 pages, containing a brief northern 
and southern calendar, together with much other mat- 
ter useful to the farmer. It is handsomely embellished 
with numerous wood cats, which we presume are from 
the pencil of Mr. Foster. The price is 26 cents, and 
if it werie a dollar, the work would be well worth pos- 
sessing. We recommend it to the farmers especially 
at the west and south, and hope it may have a large sale. 

Thb New Genesee Farmer commenced its 5(h 
Volume on the 1st January last, and continues its 
quarto form of 8 pages monthly, for 50 cents a year. 
Dr. Daniel Lee of Buffalo, among the most able agri- 
cultural writers of the day, and T. C. Peters, Esq., one 
of our own best correspondents, are now associate edi- 
tors with Mr. Bateham, in the Farmer. It ought to 
have a large subscription list. 

Transactions of the Essex AoRicuLTtrRAL Socie- 
ty FOR 1843; an octavo pamphlet of 111 pages, for 
which we are indebted to the Secretary, the Hon. Allen 
W. Dodge. The address is by Mr. Saltonstall, and a 
capital good one. The report on plows is a valuable 
document ; that on cows shows good milkers of the 
native breed ; while the one on swine, '* henceforth to 
be the lighU of the world," gave us many a hearty 
laugh. But we can not give further particulars, save 
that we see fruit and forest-trees reported upon, and 
some other things to which the societies in this state 
have not yet turned their attention. It would be well 
for them to copy the example of old Essex. 

Travfxs in the CalifuriIias, and Scenes in the 
Pacific Ocean; by Thomas J. Farnham, author of 
Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac, 
and the Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Terri- 
tory, in Nos. of 96 octavo pages each, price 2d cents. 
Mr. Farnham is a very pleasing and intelligent writer, 
and all who feel any interest upon the subject of the 
Califomias, the next country destined to be settled by 
oar nomadic tribes, can not do better than to purchase 
these graphic Travels. 

Second Annual Report, by Henry S. Randall, Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools of Cortland county ; 
together with a special report on Common School Li- 
braries. We have merely had time to glance our eye 
over this report of Mr. Randall, and what little we 
read we liked ; but why are not agricultural books 
mentioned by him ? it certainly can not be that he un- 
dervalues their importance, when he himself is one of 
onr most pleasing writers on this subject. 

The Youno Gardener's Assistant, in three 
parts ; containing Catalogues of Garden and Flower 
Seeds, with practical directions under each head for the 
Cultivation of Culinary Vegetables and Flowers; also 
directions for Cultivating Fruit Trees, the Grape-Vine, 
Ice. ; together with select sorts of the same ; to which 
is added a Calendar to each part ; showing the work 
necessary to be done in the various departments, each 
month of the year— the whole adapted to the climate 
of the United States. Tenth edition, improved ; by 
Thomas Bridgemau, Gardener, Seedsman, and Florist, 
with a portrait of the author: New York, 1844; for 
sale by Saxton and Miles, 205 Broadway. 

This is a handsome octavo edition of upward of 500 
pages, containing in fact three works in one, by one of 
the oldest, most experienced, and practical writers on 
Horticultare in the United States, and the title which 



we have copied at length, above, contains the best idei 
that we can give of this work. When the reader is 
informed that this is the Tenth Edition, he will be 
satisfied that a discriminating public have pronounecd 
it the best and most complete on Hortieoltore yet issued 
from the American Press. The price is $2. 

l^E Fruit Cultivator's Manuajl, The Kitchen 
Gardener's Imstructor, and The Fix>Rt8T'8 Guide, 
comprised in the above volume, are also published in 
separate parts, and may be had bound in boards, at 50 
cents each. 

Proceedings of the New Castle County Agri- 
cultural Society and Institute, at the Eighth An- 
nual Meeting, held at Wilmington, September, 1843, 
with the address delivered by William DarUngton, 
M. D. This is an octavo pamphlet of 58 pages, the 
reports of which are to the point, and appropriate. 
Dr. Darlington, the celebrated botanist, made an ad- 
mirable address, in which, among other things, he for- 
cibly points out the advantage to the farmer of making 
himself acquainted' with scientific names of plants, &e.y 
which most immediately concern him. 

Great Dairy QualUiei qf a Devon Cow. Mr. C. P. 
Hoi comb of New Castle, Delaware, has a Devon eow 
called Lady, which produced 19 lbs. of butter in a sin- 
gle week, and averaged 14 lbs., 9 oz. fur 12 weeks. 
Who now shall say that the Devons are not good dairy 
cows, especially where making butter is concerned ? 
Lady was awarded the first premium at the Newcastle 
Agricultural Show, and well she deserved it. 

American Hemp going to England, — ^We understand 
that a house in St. Louis has engaged to send 1,000 
tons of hemp to England the ensuing season. ' 

Simultaneous Communications.— We have on 
Iwnd, recently sent us, several communications which 
we find arc also furnished other papers simultaneously 
with us for publication. -We now say to all corres- 
pondents that we want no more such. If a communi- 
cation can not be sent to us solely, and allow snificient 
time for it to appear in our columns before another 
paper makes use of it, however valuable it may be, we 
do not wish to receive it. In all such matters we are 
determined hereaAer to stand first or not at all. 

To Correspondents. — Wc have been favored with 
a shower of communications the past month, whicii 
shall have a place as fast as we can find room for them. 
We had selected a number of excellent articles ftt>m 
other journals for publication ; but so long as oar cor- 
respondents continue thus to favor us, we shall devote 
the paper mainly to them. We had several editorials 
written for this No., which we have thrown out, and 
have abo cut down the Foreign Agricultural News 
department, and Editor's Table, each of which we 
wished to extend. These, however, we shall enlai^e 
hereafter. Several articles announced last month we 
have not fiand room for, and have sinee received com- 
munications from Thomas Addis Emmet, Americus No. 
5, J. S. S., Robert L. Pell, A Traveller, B. G. Bos- 
well, Examiner No. 3,T. W. Coit, H. £. M., William 
R. Prince, A.j Philip WinfVee, Cornelius Baker, 
L. Bostwick It Co., and J. H. Lyman. 

The attention to agrieulture is greatly on the in- 
erease, and a renewal spirit is reviving in our land. 
The farmers seem disposed to arouse tliemsdves fh>m 
their late lethargy, at least we so judge from our great- 
ly increased subscription list. But we find our paper 
is still unknown in many parts of the Union, and shall 
feel greatly obliged to onr friends to take every possi- 
ble pains to extend a knowledge of it. Never mind 
giving away an occasional number, we will gladly al- 
ways freely replace it. 
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ASHES, Pots, per 1001b*. 

Poaria, ...«. do. 

8ACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb* 

In ptckle do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

BARK, Quercitron .*... ....perton 

BARLEY perbnh. 

BEANS, While ....V....do. 

BEEF, Meee per bbl. 

Pnme do. 

Smoked per lb. 

Ruaade, in piokle do. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. Aisarican do. 

BUTTER, TMkle do. 

Shippinr do. 

CANDLES, Mould, Tellow do. 

Sperm ....do. 

Steerio • do. 

CHEESE do. 

CIDER BRANDY, Baatem per gm). 

Wee^m do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthracite SOOOlbe. 

Sidney and Picton per chal. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Northern per bush. 

Southern do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGINO, Amer. hemp per yard. 

American Flax do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAX SEED, rough per 7 bash. 

clean do. 

FLOtJR, Northern and Weetem per bbl. 

Fancy do. 

SoQthem. .•...•...■•..•*.••. .per bbl. 

Riehmond City Mill* ..do. 

Rye do. 

HAMS, Smoked .per lb. 

Pickled do. 

mxam •«■..•............••...••. .per iw IDS. 

HIDES, Dry Southern ......per lb. 

HEMP, Roaeia, clean .per ton. 

American, water-rotted do. 

do dew-roCted .••..••■••. .do. 

HOPS per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD per lb. 

LEAD do. 

Sheet and bar do. 

MBAL, Com perblil. 

Corn. per hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans porgal. 

MUSTARD, American per lb. 

OATS, Northern per bnab. 

Sottthem do. 

OIL; Linaeed, Ameriean.. per gat. 

Castor.. ••..• do. 

Lard do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 Ilia. 

PBA8, Field per bush. 

PITCtl per bbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Ground, inbUs.. .percwt. 

PORK, Moaa per bbl. 

Prime ■ do. 

RICE per 100 Iba. 

ROSIN perbhi. 

RYE perbnsh. 

SALT per aack 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sootham per gal. 

SUGAR, New Orleana per lb. 

SUMAC, American ...per ton 

TALLOW per lb. 

TAR ..-.- pmrbbl. 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bush. 

TOBACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE per bbl. 

WHRAT, Weatem per buah. 

Southern do. 

WHISKEY, American per gal. 

WOOL, Saxony • per lb. 

Merino .... ..... ...•■>.. ..........do. 

Balf>bIood do. 

3do. 
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New York Cattle Market— Pebruary 19. 

At market, 1050 Beef Cattle, 165 Cowa and CalToa, aad 60O 
Sheep. 

pRicva.— J^erf Caff fe— We quote tocorreapond wUh laat week, 
Tjz. $4.50 a $5, tu $5.50, a $6, with a few extra at $6.85 a $6.50. 
850 naaold. 

Cows and Coivef.— There were 140 aold at $15 a $36 each. 

8heep,amd JLomfrf.— The nwrket waa cleared at $1.75 « $3.60 
each, acctirding to quality. 

Hoy.— A good nnpplf of looee at 63| a 75 centa per 100 Iha. 

RsMABEa.— A«Ae« are dnll of aale. CeMon, notwithatandina the 
late riae in England, and nnprecedcatedly large aalea, haa dedinod 
^ of a ccut per lb., aince the arrival of the Hibernia. The reaaott 
of thia ia, that our market ia atill higher than that of Europe, and 
ahipper* hate now made up their roinda that the article mual go for- 
ward. Export fiom the United State* ainoe lat September laat. 
392,058 baiea ; aame lime laat year, 898,136 ; aame time year be« 
fore, 574,168. Floiar and Meal are held firm, but little doiitg. 
Grain of all kinda in fair requeat. Hau ia dull. Heaip la more 
firm, with an upward tendency, aince the late apecolatiooa ia 
Manilla. Mofastes haa a downward look. Naval Stares^ moderate 
aalea. B«ef and Porkf move alowly. Lard ia more btiak. Bid, 
Seeds f Sugar, Tallow, and Tobacec, email tranaactiuna at preaeat. 
Wool contmnea on the riae, and ie in good demand. 

Money ia aa plenty aa ever again, and good billa are diaooonted 
at 8^ to 4 per cent., and it can be had on liond and mortgage in the 
city at 5 ti> 6 per cent. ; oat of the city, in the atate, 7 per cent, ia 
readily paid ; but very few of our capitaliata aeem willing to lead 
at that. Mimey from thia city, out of the state, can not be had at 
any price, ao diatniatful are our capitaliata of foreign lawa aad ae- 
curitiea. 

Stocks are alightly on the advance again. 

Business generally ia opening biiak thia apriag, and all kindj of 
merchandise are on the nse. 

Real Estate ia getting mor» and more in demand, and renta, ••• 
peciolJy for good baainesa locationa, greatly advanced. 

The weather ia very mild for the aeaaon, and the winter haa been 
ranch aa we anticipated, page 367 of uiir laat vol. W* think We 
could give a pretty shiewd gneaa aa to what the preaent apring 
will be, but we do not care to further riak our prophetic reputation. 
Everything on the whole appeara extremely piomiaing, and we 
anticipate a lung and proaperoua career for. the country. 

HOVEY'S HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 

We have recently been appointed wents for thia periodical, 
justly conaidered the moat valuable of ita kind in the United 
8lales. Any person anbacribing through ua will be promptly 
aerved, and we invite all intereated ia thia subject to call aad 
examine the work. 

For any of tlie aboro worka, nr peri'Mlicals, or books of any kind, 
addreaa SAXTON & MILES, 805 Broadway. 

Price $3 a year. 

POUDRETTE 

Of the verr best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $I5— delivered free of cartage by the New-Yoik Pon- 
drette Company, 83 Chamliers street, New York. Orders by 
mail, with the cash, will lie promptly att«<nded to. and with thie 
same care as though the purchaser was present, ii addressed as 
above to 

Dec 1, 1843.-8t. D. K. MINOR, Agent. 

DURHAM BUIifi AND SOUTH-DOWN 

SHisep. 

For aale, a Durham Bull descended fh>in Whitakex*s atock on 
both aidea, and whose pedigree is in the late volume of Coate'a 
Herd-Book. Also, three very saperior young South-Down 
bucks, bred from one of the best flocks In this countiy. 

Enquire post-paid of the Editor of this VKomt. 

Feb. 38, 1644. 



CHARIifiS STARR, Jr., 

KERDHAU, MOUtIS OOVHTT, NEW JOtSETy 

Is prspared to execute all orders for thorough-bred Beikahin 
Pigs, from the imported boar Uagboum, and a superior Boar of 
>^nd8orcastle family, and flfte«n ohoioe aowa, lately procured 
from A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, New York. 

Piga from thia anperior atock, from 3 to 8 moutha old, will be 
delivered, well caged, on ahipboard, at New York, for $35 to $80 
per pair. Feed furnished, when deaired, at $3 per baireL 

Peraona desiring either piga or full-gxowo animala, can be aup- 
pliod with all the advantagea of Mr. Allen^s stock at Buffalo, with- 
out incurring the risk and cost of canal tranaportation — the adver- 
tiser's rosidanoe being but half a day's journey from New York. 

Wobnrn pigs of a superior (quality alao fox sals, caged uid de- 
livered as sibovo, for $85 per pau:. 
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BUSINESS AaiSNCY. 

The Sabscriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
ders for the purchase of stock, se^bi, aj{ricaltiiral iuiplemenu, or 
meichaniJUse of any kind ; also sales and purchases of lands, pay- 
ment of taxes, &c., d;c. lie has been more <ir less engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits in this city fur ten years, and Uh« an ckt^nftive 
icquainiance ^ilh moueyed men, and a thoruugh kn<)>vledge of 
business in general, ('ash or produce wast invariably bo in hand, 
before oidora fur pundiascs can be executed. 

A. B. ALLEN. 

106 Oroad«ray> N«w York. 

MATCHBD A SIMGLili: HOUSES 
FOR SALE. 

The subscriWr has placed in his enre several very superior 
match horse* fresh from the country, for sale. Thi»y .ire from 5 
to 7 years old ; 13| to 16^ hands high ; well ))ted and brukc ; 
showy, fast, and enduring. 

Also, nnjle holfHes fur the harness or saddle, some of which nic 
very fast, and will trot inside of ihroe niiiiutes easily. 

A lady*s saddle- hotse, racks and gallnpa. ami is very gentle and 
easy on the bit. A. fl. ALLEN^ g03 Broadway. 

AGRICUIiTCJRAT^ WOKKS, 

For sale by SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, 

New York. 

The American Race Turf R»»jnstcr, SportNnian^s Il^rjild, and 
Geneml'stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. . Price $3. 

Liebii^'s AijricaUural and Animal Chemistry. Price 50 cts. 

Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Ptice 12^ cts. 

Loud<»n's Encyclopsjdia of AgncuUure, English. Price $10. 

Loudou*s Encyclopsdia of Gardening. Price $ 1 0. 

Bridgenian's Young Gardener'n Assistant, new edition, much 
enlarged. Price $2. 

The Farmer*s Mine ; being the most complete work on Mannres 
ever published. Price 75 cis. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or ITand-Book of Plants. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Price $3. 

The Complete Farmer, and Rural Economist, by Thomas G. 
Fessendcn. Price 75 cts. .._._,, _ ., _ „., 

The New American Orchardist, by Wm. Kenrick. Price 8* | cU. 

The Honey Bee, its Natural History, Ac, with 35 engravings. 

Beea, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, familiarly dc- 

soibed. Price 50 cts. „ . . . .• i . . v 

The American Poultry Book ; beinsr a practical treatise on ihe 
management of Domestic Poultry. Price 35 cia. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best meani f«»r iheir genenil 
managetitent, impnn'eroent, Ac. ; by A. Biacklock. Pr ce 50 cts. 

The Theory of llort culture ; or an attempt to explain tlic prin- 
cipal operations of Gardening upon physiological prinijjiles ; by 
John Lin'llsy. Pri«: $1.25. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Companiim to the Flower Garden, by 
Mrs. Loudon. Price $1,50. 

American Husbandry. Price $1. 

The Farmer's Instructor; wmsislina: of Eswi***, pracilcnl direc- 
tions, and hinta fur the management of the F<ir:u and the Garden. 
By J. Buel, 2 vols. Price $L ^ „ 

A Muck Manual for Farmers ; by Samuel h. Dana. Pric« 50 cts. 

(Chemistry Applied to .\gricultnre ; by M. Le Cmulc Cho|.Ul. 

Price 50 cts. 

The American Gardener ; by William C<ibbclt. Price 75 cts. 

A Treatise on the Vine : euibrncing its History, snd » rompletc 
dissertation on the euliure and niiUAgement of Vine Yards; by 
Wm.R. Prince. Price $1.50. ,„,.*. 

The Farmer's Encyt'lopaedia, and Diraionsiry of Rural Affairs ; 
by Cuthbert W. Johnson.* Adapted to the United Slates l.y Gouvcr- 
neur Emerson. Price $ I. ^ ^^ 

Cattle ; their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. Price 9«. 

POIMND FOWIiS. 

A few of these beautiful fowls can be had at $2 per pair. 
Thav aie very choice of their kind and well bred. Apply post- 
paid ' CHARLES Sl'ARR, .Ir. 

Mendhaui, Monis Co.. N. J. 



FARIVI FOR SAI.B. 

A smaR farm of 25 acree, pleasantly situated Jn Passaic county. 
New Jersey, on the turnpike from Newark to Patersou. It is 3 
miles from Patervon, 4 from Bloomfield, and 8 from Ncwaik. 
The soil is good, and alwut 10 acres seedeil down with timothy 
and clover; 4 acres th«ifty yonng w.wd; a wollhuili and sub^ 
stantial stone house on it, near wiiich is a iiever-fsiling spring of 
the purest water running through the grounds ; a good apple- 
orchard, and abundance of small fruit : also, alwut 00,000 Murus 
Multicanlis trees, which have stood the climate the last 6 years. 
This farm is well situated for raiaing fraita and vegetables for the 
Now York market ; being 14 miles from the Hobuken Forty, nnd 
easy of access by both the Newark and Patervon Railroads. For 
ptnicolani inqnire of the Bditor of this paper. 



THB AMERICAN AGRICtJtiTURlST. 

Published Monthly, each numbet eotltaining 3S pages, royi& 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per ysar in advance ; single onmbers, Ten 
Cents ; three cdpies fof Two Dollan ( eight copies for Five Dolltis. 

Each nttniljei- of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage onlv, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and «fM and a half cents, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVBRTisBUBiiTs will be inserted at One Dollar^ if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same ptopottioa, if ezoeeding that 
number. 

lO* Remit through Postmasters, as the Um aUows. 

Editors of Newsiwpcrs noticing the numbeis of this work month- 
ly, or aiJvertiMng it, will Ite furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to ihiaOflice. 

Vtdume I. and II. of Thr Amksican AanicULTutTST, with ta- 
bles of contents cmnplete, for sale at $),00 each ; elegantly honnd 
in chith, $t,25. These are handsome, tastefol books, and make 
very (lesirrib'e rrfmioms for distribution with Agrioultnral Socie- 
ties, and Rhi>ii!d alfio find place in all our District School Libraries. 
Thev cmitituiD the liest and most eumitlete treatise on American 
farmiu?« stock-breeding, nnd horticulture, extant. When several 
copifs are ordered, a Ubernl discount will be made. 

117 To prevent confusion, ail ktters merely ordering this woric, 
or oncl<«ing money for sulncriptions, should be addressed to SaxUm 
de Miles, 205 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Postmaster. 

Cunnnu meat ions fur publication, to be directed to the Editor; 
and ail private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 

Ktper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway, 
ow Ydrk. 



WAIIREN'S IMPROVED HORSE POWERS 
AND THRESHING MACHINES. 

The snlwcribers continue to manufacture aad vend these celelim- 
ted macliinefe, with increased success and satisfaction. They will 
also manufactnro a anperinr Four Horse Power and Thresher on 
the same principle this season, to sell together for only flOO. The 
price of the Two Horse Power and Thresher together, is only $75. 
The Two Horse Puwer aloni*, $50. The Four Horse Power will 
be proportionahle. Machines dohvcrabin in this city for cash. 

Hesidos our Beater Threshing Machine, we are making a si- 
perior Spike Thresher, adapted to be used with any power. Tltis 
wo shall »e1l at the same price. It has been tested and proved to 
be excellent and safe. L. BOSTVVICK ^ CO., 

St. 272| Peari St., New York. 

FARMS AND REAL ES1*AT£ FOR SALE. 

Scveial very fine farms in diflferent parts of the United States 
can be hadnniin ihe most reasonable terms. Also, beaaiifnl coun- 
try seau in this vicinity, at very cheap r.itrs, and real estate in tho 
city. A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway. 
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SOWNINr.'S HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 

Tbeik celebrated naneries were founded about 
the year 1S03, by ibe late Mr. Downing, and 
mt Ilia demise nu iaheriled by liis bod*, MelErs. 
C„ and A. J, Downing, ihe preieni owners nod 
occnpaatB, wbo were bred to their business, and 
have literally grown up anioDg their own plaais, 
aiidihrubs,aDd treea. IicompriaeaaboutSOacres, 
and ia b«aiitiiblly aiioated on the right bank of 
the Hudson, jiiit north of Newburg, on a natural 
terrace gently Bloping to within a short disian re 
of the water's edge. The soil, generally, ia a 
strong loam, mrme:, oecaiionally, to gravel and 
Mnd, and, as well as the fine espoaure, i« ex- 
tremely well adapted to the purpose for which it 
is occupied. We hare had great plesEore in re- 
peatedly viuling these superior nurseries, but in 
our description of them mwt be brief, coofining 
onnelve* to thoae things mostly which we hare 
not spoken oTelaewheTe. 

The residence of Hr. A. J. Downing is flmt ap- 
proached, and is a handsome (nthic villa in ibe 
Tndor style, surrottnded by well-kept and very 
taslefnlly-arraDged grounds; the lawn, the flow- 
Ms, the shnibberjr, uid tnea, eombjaipg oraament 
witb Militf. 



Mr. Downing says he can not recommend ihe 
iniroduciiou iaio this coonlry of English evergreen 
shrub!!, axK\i as the common hollies, Portugal 
laurels, bays. &c., &c. ; north of Philadelphia oar 
climate, lihe ihai of Germany, being loo cold for 
them. Bui fur al! the fruits of temperare climates, 
the gooseberry perhaps excepted, our climate is 
much superior to that of England ; consequently, 
many varieties of pears, cherries, peaches, &c.. 
which even on a wall (here are somewhat doubt- 
ful in arriviii^ at maturity, are exceedingly good 
under our snnaier skies, and in our dry soil* as 
open standards, nnd requiiiog little eate. As an 
example, the Bartleti pear, which in England is 
frequently watery, and is ranked in the last edi- 
tion of the London Catalogue as second rate, he has 
found one of the finest fruits here. This shows 
that we must not take the English writers as in- 
fallible guides for even *o small a matter as the 
flavorofawell knownpesi. The belle de choisey 
cherry he has also proved a vtJuable sort, (be fruit 
being exceedingly luscious. He also pointed out 
to tts a new seedling plum, called Downing's eme- 
rald drop, and another called Roe's autumn gage, 
both valuable varieties, which should find their 
place in every garden. 

The cmtmental trcM mditace a great vaiiatj, 
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and amoag theje we found ibe Eenlucky coffee- 
tree, with its double piuaaie leaves of large size, 
and handsoDie paoicles of while Bowera ; thf 
sea- buck thoni, (hippopha,) wiih its pale eilrer 
leares; the New Casile, and Wasbiagton thorn, 
which make EUpenor hedges; the wesiem Tarie- 
lies of the horse chestnut, trees little known among 
118, and deserving universal attention ; Madi 
DUt trees, from nuts grown in the nursery ; superb 
specimens of the magnolia conspicua ; the buffalo 
beny, standing in pairt, and sparkling with its 
rich clusters of scarlet fruit ; the elm ofilie souih- 
•m stales, {ulmus alata,] of very rapid growth, 
the branches of which are winged with oorksome- 
whal like the cork-oak ; and a beautiful evergreen 
hedge, making a perfect screen at all seasons, IE 
feet high, of the American arbor viiK, {thui/a occi- 
denialis,) which is indigenous to the neighborhood, 
and superior to any other in the country, forming 
naturally a handsome cone-like tree, clothed from 
[he ground upward, and resembling at a little dis- 
tance an oriental cypress. 



View FROM Mb. Downino'b.— {Fm. 20.) 
The view from these gardens of the river and 
surrounding country is grand, varied, and beautiful 
Id an eminent degree. We give a rough sketch 
of it, standing in the piazza of Mr. Downing's 
villa ; but neither pen nor pencil can describe the 
sublimity of ibe Beacon bills, with theirfrowning 
precipices, rising abruptly from the opposite bank 
of the Hudson to a height of 1,500 feet — the wild 
ranges of the Highlands, with West Point below— 
the beautiful picturesque country doited with vil- 
las above, and (be various sail craft dancing along 
the spariding waters. 
Mr. Downing is well known u the anthoc of 



Designs for Cottage Residences, and a treatise oil 
Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture ; 
two most excellent work% which have had n 
large sale, and been the means <^ greatly impro- 
ving the laste of our people in these matters. He 
has another work now in press, the Fruits and 
Frail-trees of America, which we trust will soon 
be out. We think it will be one of the most valu- 
able publications ever issued on this subject. 

The residence of Mr. Charles Downing is about 
half a mile above, and near the river ; il is a very 
neat and tasteful one, and here are grown all the 
whoUiale sorts of fruil-irees. They are kept in 
the best manner, and everything so classed and 
arranged as to prevent mistakes in taking up for 
sales. Mr. C. Downing showed us a superior kind 
of rhubarb, which is larger even than the celebra- 
ted Victoria. Il comes forward sooner, and con- 
tinues longer than any other variety, and is re- 
markable for its tender, succulent quality. We 
also saw the Spanish tobacco growing here. It 
attains a great height, and produces a beaoiiful 

Mr. Downing makes use of considerable marl 
and muck in his nursery-grounds, and prefers 
them mixed with siablemanureioihe latter alone. 
Muck and marl cost 50 cents per load of 30 bush- 
els, delivered at the nursery. After being dug, 
the muck is allowed to lie six months in heaps, il 
is then taken and mixed with siable manure, one 
part of the former to two of the latter, covering 
the whole heap over two indjes deep with dried 
muck. After standing six to eight weeks, the 
heap is turned and then covered again with muck 
as before. At the end of the same period it is 
again turned and well mixed. At thb time it is 
about half manure and half muck, and will be fit 
*e ina month's time after this Keoodtunung. 



I^UANO MANURE. 

SiscE Mr. Teach emacber's valuable discovery, 
l,an account of which appeared page 34 of our 
January No.,} that com grown by the application 
of guano contains 50 per cent more of phosphates 
than thai raised on the same land without 
guano, and that its product may be doubled on a 
soil by the use of a few dollars' worth of this 
powerful fertilizer per acre, considerable atten- 
has been excited in regard to it by the farmers 
of this vicinity, and we have been called upon for 
further infonuation as to its history and use. This 
has been obligingly furnished us by Mr. Barllett 
of tbia ciiy, who tMid«d tome time in Pera, where 
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the article aboaods in the largest quantity, and in 
its purest state. 

Guano is found in strata from 1 foot to 60 feet 
deep, on most of the headlands and islands all 
along the Peruvian coast, from five degrees to 
twenty-Bre degrees south latitude, a distance of 
about 1,200 miles, and exists in such unbounded 
quantities, that it will require ages to transport it 
away. It is without doubt the pure excrements 
of sea-fowl, which harbor in this region in such 
immense flocks as to literally darken the air in 
their flight. It has a strong pungent smell, ma- 
king it, frequently, excessively disagreeable to ap- 
proach within 2 or 3 miles of its depositee. The 
Spaniards of South America have used it as a ma- 
nure for more than 300 years, particularly on their 
crops of maize; and the Peruvian Indians had 
done the same before them from time immemorial. 
The cora in Peru is first allowed to get up as high 
as 12 to 15 inches, and then about half a handful 
(say 3 ounces) is applied to each hill by scattering 
it round the stalks, and mixing it up well with the 
soil. About the same quantity is again used just 
before the corn commences forming the ear, aad 
as it never rains in Peru, the hills are irrigated 
within 24 hours after each application of the gu- 
ana Land in many parts of Peru would yield 
little without guano ; but with it the products are 
very abundant. Mr. Bartlett adds, that the cora 
grown there, is the largest and finest he has ever 
seen in any country. 6. G. HowlaDd, Esq., of 
this city, applied it to strawberry and melon- vines 
laat year, in his garden at his summer residence at 
Flashing, with the best effect. 

A company has purchased the exclusive right 
of exportation of guano from the coast of Peru, of 
the government there, having paid for the same 
about (1,000,000. They have exported large 
quantities to England, of which 15 to 20,000 tons 
still remain in Liverpool alone, unsold. Our last 
accounts quote it at £9 to £10 per ton. At this 
price, expenses of transportation, &e., together 
with the United States duty of 20 per cent, it 
would come too high here for general use among 



Guano varies considerably in analysis, for there 
are three kinds in Peru. The white is considered 
the most valuable, as being the freshest and purest 
We have seen at least a dozen tables of analysis 
of it, but quote those only of Bertels and VeJlckel. 



BERTKLS. 
_ ^ ^ PnrtM. 

Urate of Ammonia 32.. 

Oxalate of Ammonia . ..134. ! 

Oxalate of Lime 164. : 



VdLCKZL. 

Parts. 

90 

106 

70 



66 

38 

42 

143 

47 



Phosphate of Ammonia 64 eo 

Phosphate of Ammonia and Magnesia 42 \ 26 

Sulphate of Potash 42 

Sulphate of Soda u 

Muriate of Ammonia 65 

Phofiphate of Lime lOO 

Sand and Clay — 

Phosphate of Soda 53 

Alumina i 

Residue (insoluble in acids) 58, 

Waxy and Resinous matters 6. 

Common Salt l , 

Organic matter, traces of salts > 

of iron and water j 

Oiganic matter, free Am- > 

monia, 4tc., water 5 



.323 



227. 



1000 



1000 



Johnstone found one sample to contain 303 parts 
out of 1,000, of common salt, and another sample 
114 parts. 

An analysis in Liverpod, furnished us by Mr. 

Rowland, giives 

Lythic acid 
Bone dust 
Ammonia 
Organic matter 
Sundries 



• 15 per cent 

• 30 " 

- 15 " 

- 36| «* 

- 3| « 



100 Parts. 
The English periodicals have been teeming 
with accounts of experiments with guano for the 
past five years; but as their climate and course of 
cropping are so entirely different from our own, 
we do not think it advisable to notice them further 
than by sayinsr> that when properly applied in an 
unadulterated state, the results are highly satis- 
factory, and prove it superior to most other ma- 
nures, and we have no doubt the same would fol- 



low in this country, particularly on poor soils. On 
oar farmers. If our government would abolish rich land, or such as has been highly manured. 



the duty, and it could be had at a low rate of the 
Peruvian company, and be brought directly to our 
own ports, it might be afforded at such a price as 
we think would ensure its use in considerable 
quantities on the Atlantic borders. We hope that 
some of our enterprising shipping merchants will 
endeavor to accomplish so desirable an object as 
the cheap importation of it would prove to the 
country* 



the application of guano would be of little benefit 
It suits alike, grass, grain, root crops, flowers, and 
shrubs ; and owing to its great condensation of 
fertilizing substances in a small bulk, it is particu- 
larly valuable and convenient in the conservatory 
and garden. 

Mr. Bartlett has been so obliging aa lo send us 
a bag of guano recently imported, and we shall 
take pieasme in famithtiig any of our fiienda with 
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a few pounds of it, who may be desirous of ma- 
king experiments. It is so powerful a manure 
that it must be used in very moderate quantity, 
say from 100 to 200 lbs. per acre, otherwise it 
will kill the crop to which it is applied. We 
would recommend mixing it under cover from rain 
in thin layers of earth, and after it had Iain a short 
time, toss over the compost pretty minutely, and 
then apply it to the crops. 

DEATH OF MR. H. D. GROVE. 

We learn with deep rejrret of the death of this 
estimable man, on the 20th of February, at his 
residence at Hoosick. Mr. Grove was bom in 
Germany, and we believe, regularly educated as a 
shepherd among the celebrated fine-woolled flocks 
of Saxony. We understand that he first came to 
this country in 1824, when, disgusted with the 
numerous importations into the United States of 
spurious Saxon sheep, which raged for several 
succeeding years, he determined upon obtaining a 

food flock of the genuine breed. For this purpose 
e returned to Saxony in 1826, and in June, 1827, 
arrived in this city with 115 pure Saxon sheep, 
selected by himself, from the celebrated flock of 
Machem, and settled first at Shaftsbury, and after- 
ward at Hoosick, with a view of breeding them. 
In 1828, he received direct from Saxony 80 more 
sheep of the Electoral breed, which, together with 
the 115, we believe are the only Saxons to be de- 
pended upon ever imported mto this country. 
These Mr. Grove has bred with great care ; and 
they are highly esteemed for their soft, flue, silky 
fleeces wherever known ; and his wool has ever 
brought a higher price than any other raised in 
America. Our readers will obtain a good knowl- 
edge of the merits of these sheep by reference to 
Mr. Grove*s articles on this subject, contributed 
for the 1st and 2d Volumes of this paper. 

Mr. Grove married in this country, and has left 
an interesting family to mourn his untimely death. 
He was a pleasant, intelligent man, full of wit and 
humor ; a thorough practical farmer, and unques- 
tionably the best Sock-master in the United States. 
He is a great loss to the country; and to his family 
and friends, we tender our sympathies for their 
sadden and unexpected bereavement. 

Seeds fob Distribution. — ^We have received 
from the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of 
Patents at Washington, a package of twenty^-three 
difierent kinds of seeds, which we have distributed 
among our friends for experiment. ^By his per- 
severing attentions to agriculture, Mr. Ellsworth 
is doing a great good to the nation, and we hope 
he will be seconded in his praiseworthy efibrts by 
all who have the interest of this important branch 
of industry at heart. 

O* Office Hottrs. — Owing to his avocations 
elsewhere, the editor of this paper will more usu- 
ally be found at his office from 12 o'clock at noon, 
till 2 P. M., at which time he will be pleased to 



see all who may be desirous of favoring him with 
a call. 

New York Farmers' Club.-— This club held 
its regular meetings on the first and second Tues- 
days of last month, and were unusually interesting 
and important. It is frequently asked of us, then 
why not give a fuller report of them ? The reasons 
are: First, that these, with the accompanying 
documents, would nearly fill our paper each 
month, to the exclusion of everything else. Sec- 
ond, they immediately get into the daily papers, 
and are copied over the whole country before we 
go to press, ours being a monthly publication, so 
that when these reports appear in it, they are 
rather stale news to the public. Third, frequently 
what is of most importance is promised us by the 
speaker in a more condensed form, or nearly the 
same matter has previously appeared under some 
head in our pages ; it would, therefore, be unfair 
to our readers to be continually publishing rep- 
etitions. Fourth, we have now constantly on hand 
so much correspondence, that in order to make 
room for it, we are monthly obliged to condense 
and cut down the communications ; and when gen- 
tlemen take the pains to write us from abroad, and 
distant parts of tne country, we think we are bound 
to give them the preference in our columns, which 
we shall always do. It is for this reason we have 
not yet published the list of premiums of the New 
York State Aopricultural Society, nor any of the 

Eroceedings of its Monthly Meetings.- All these, 
owevA* we shall give next month, and any new 
and important fact reported in the State Society 
meetings; also those of the Farmers' Club, and 
indeed at any other assembly in North America. 
It must be recollected that our periodical is gen* 
eral, and not local, in its scope and spirit ; that its 
subscribers extend from Newfoundland to Texas, 
including several of the West India Islands ; and 
that we are bound to make up such a paper as is 

fenerally readable. The proceedinofs of the New 
ork Farmers' Club will be found in the Brother 
Jonathan of this city ; those of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, in the Albany Argus, 
and Evening Journal. 



Subsoil and other Plows. — We have received 
from the manufacturers, Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, 
& Mason, of Worcester, Mass., samples of their 
Subsoil and Improved Eagle Plows, and shall be 
pleased to have our friends call and look at them, 
and take orders. They are highly finished and 
complete, and as perfect specimens of the plow 
kind as we have ever seen. Prices vary from $6 
to $16, according to size and fixtures. See adver- 
tisement. 

Ston&Lime, Otster-Shell Limf^ Plaster of 
Paris. — For the accommodation of our friends, we 
have taken the agency for the purchase of these 
fertilizing materials. We would especially recom- 
mend the use of plaster to our southern' friends. 
A single barrel costing $1,25 to $1,50, is ample for 
an acre. 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 

You kindly asked me to gire yoa a sketch of 
some late travels undertaken for trarposes con- 
nected with the silk business. I nnd that I can 
not do justice to my notes without making an ar- 
ticle (00 long for your crowded paper. I therefore 
select two or three things, giving more full state- 
ments to the public through other channels. 

1. The manufacture of silk in the eastern states 
has greatly increased within one or two years. In 
that time, and under the fostering influence of our 
late tariff, several new factories have been started, 
and several old ones that were connected with« and 
prostrated hy the mulberry speculation of 1838 
and '39, have been revived, and are now going 
prosperouslv forward. All these establishments 
are conflnea chiefly to sewings, twist, cords, gimps, 
and other trimmings, and find a ready and profit- 
able sale for their goods. They consume severally 
from 20 to 200 pounds raw-silk weekly. Their 
chief dependance is upon foreign stock, although 
they purchase all the American silk properly reeled 
they can get, and pay higher for it, because it is 
better. Beyond doubt there is now worked up 
weekly in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey, two or three times the quantity of raw-silk 
that was consumed one year ago. 

2. West of the mountains, the almost entire at- 
tention of manufacturers has been turned toweawng* 
I brought home with me some seventy diflerent 
samples of silk goods, from the richest figured vel- 
vet, down to the plain pongee, (a) These estab- 
lishments are in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Tennessee, and none of them use a 
pound of foreign stock. On the other hand, the 
mcrease of the raw material in that quarter has 
been such, for the past two or three years, that the 
interests of the silk business now demand more 
manufacturing capital, or regular arraoffements 
for sending their surplus raw-silk east. They find 
a ready and profitable sale for their goods as fast 
as made. I could not learn that any of these es- 
tablishments had failed, or had been suspended, 
though some of them have sufiered for the want 
of more capital. The two leading establishments 
at the west, are Mr. Rapp's at Ecxmomy, Pa., and 
Mr. GilPs, Mount Pleasant, Jefierson county, Ohio, 
each emplojing from 40 to aO hands. I found Mr. 
(rill patiinff up a new building 50 by 20 feet, three 
stories, to be filled with power-looms for weaving 
pongees. 

3. Feeding Worms at the west, for the past 
year or two, nas been generally in sheds, tents, cit 
other open buildings, in a perfectly natural state 
of the atmosphere. Hundreds of pounds of eicel- 
lent silk have been made in this way. . The report 
o{ our Silk Conventioa in New York, in October, 
is full of facts relating to this important point, 
yet at Economy they nave fed for ten to twelve 
years, and use enclosed buildings and are always 
successful. This year th ey fed & or 23 crops, and 
made between 500 and 000 lbs. reeled silk of first 
quality. I went throuffh their buildings, and am 
satisfied they are no better ventilated than hun- 
dreds of others, where disease and death have so 
often reigned triumphant among the worms. The 



grand secret of their success is that they clean 
their worms every day, (6) 

Growing silk is rapiuly extending at the west, 
and southwest. In Tennessee the crop of 1840 
amounted to 1200 pounds cococms. This year to 
20,000 or 25,000 pounds. Several large establish- 
ments for feeding are under way. Mr. J. O'Hara, 
near Pittsburg, has 6 or 7 acres of trees, and is 
preparing to stock 20 more in the spring. I spent 
a very pleasant evening with Mr. George Sanders, 
at his silk-farm, near Wheeling, Va. This gen- 
tleman has been personaUy c(Mineeted with this 
business in France and Italy. He has 8 or 9 
acres of trees, and is preparing to stock 50 more, 
and to carry out the most approved artifical sy^ 
terns of Europe on a large scale. He purehaited 
the place in October. 

Mr. S. agrees fully in the opinioa so often re- 
iterated by silk-growers, that we have much more 
to dread from £tat than from cold, especially hott 
sultry, confined weather. This is the great dan- 
ger. He is therefore preparing to guard against 
It. In his one>story cocoonery, 132 by 35 feet, fall 
of doors, windows, and scuttles, he is putting up 
ttoelve chimneys, designed chiefly for fiashrfires^ 
made of brush, straw, leaves, or other light ma- 
terials. He says that in this way he can entirely 
chan^ the air m the room in a few minutes. The 
principles certainly are perfectly philosophicaL It 
was stated in the papers of the day, that the heat 
generated by the great fire in New York was so 
intense as to cause the wind to come blowing in 
upon the fire from all points of the compass. I 
know of no cocoonery in the country built in this 
way, or with artificial fans, or in any way so con- 
structed as effectually to secure the great point 
here aimed at— changing the air at pleasure. We 
have all provided means for warming the room 
when cold, but none for this. We have guarded 
against the lesser peril, but have left the greater 
one unprovided for. This, together with careless- 
ness and negligence in feeding and cleaning, fully 
accounts for afi the sad disasters in large feedings 
establishments. We trust that our intellurent 
friend will fully demonstrate the feasibility of his 
plan. It has been already demonstrated thai , 
worms can be fed with entire safety in sheds and 
tents, and other open shelters. Let it be shown , 
that they can be fed in enclosed buildings, and in 
large establishments, and it will give an impetus 
to the business which nothing can resist 

J. R. Basboub. 

Oxford, Mass,, March 7, 1844. 

(o) When Mr. Barbonr passed through this city 
he exhibited these patterns to us. They are not 
only very handsome samplesfor the kind, but are 
well dyed, and we think heavier, stronger goods, 
than similar qualities imported firom abroad. 

(h) The temperature of the rooms night and day 
is also kept very equable. When we visited this 
establishment in June, '42, the superintendent in- 
formed us that the atmosphere did not vary more. 
than 10 degrees throughout the whole feeding 
season. 
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PAULAR MERINOS,— No. III. 
In my remarks sent you a few davs since, I re- 
ferred your readers to the sample ol the covering 
of the Jewett ram, at your oflSce in New York. 
In 60 doing, I had in view more particularly that 
portion of the public who might not fiod it conve- 
nient to go to Vermont to examine the said ram 
and the rest of Mr. Jewell's flock. To all such as 
have it in their power, and feel sufficient interest 
in the subject, to be willing to travel to Vermont 
for that purpose, that course would, I presume, 
be still more satisfactory than an examination of 
the samples, though selected and furnished by Mr. 
Jewett himself. 

In the columns of the Albany Cultivator for 
October, 1842, there appeared, among other com- 
munications, a ram advertisement, in the shape 
of a letter to the editors, from the Rev. Royal A. 
Avery, of Gal way. New York. 

This Mr. Avery (in speaking of Mr. Jewett's 
pictured ram) says, among other things, " This 
buck is one which Mr. Jeweit purchased of my 
brother-in-law, Alfred Hull, of Wallingford, Ver- 
mont. He also at the same time purchased of 
Mr. Hull one Paular ewe, whose first lamb after 
Mr. Jewett bought her, is, I presume, the buck 
whose likeness you gave us in the March No. of 
the Cultivator." Mr. Avery also says at the same 
time, that his " brother-in-law's flock has probably 
been kept as pure as any flock in Vermont." 
(This, it strikes me, is not saying very much for 
their puHty of blood.) He then goes on to say, 
(I quote his own words, which I suppose are a 
key that unlocks the true object of his letter,) 
" Mr. Hull keeps pure Paular bucks constantly for 
sale; has sold hundreds within the last twelve 
years, from $8 to $10 per head ; which speaks 
Tolumes in their favor ! They are no humbug." 
He then says that the figure of Mr. Jewett's buck, 
which appeared in the Cultivator for August, 1842, 
is almost a perfect likeness of Am own stock buck. 
Pe at last " winds up" by giving us, (as one might 
iay,) "in a nut-shell," the true "nwi" or kernel, 
of the whole matter. " I have sold all the bucks 
I could raise at $10 per head, at one year old, ex- 
cept a few yearlings now on hand, which will all 
be Uken before December next. Have sold sev- 
eral this season already." 

I give the foregoing quotation from Mr. Avery, 
not only as an example of modem, or Paular «rf- 
vertising, (in which the Rev. Mr. Avery almost 
equals Mr. Jewett himself,) but more especially 
do I quote it, as being one of the " cutest" and 
most adroit specimens that I have ever met 
with, of filching, or what is sometimes called 
*' taking the wind out of another mans sails. 
Why ifabsolutely leaves Mr. Jewett nothing at 
M ! It takes away from him the old buck and 
young back, the ewe, lamb, and all, and leaves 
Mr. J. in the predicament of being a mere pre- 
tender to the Paular glories ; and this, too, after 
all the fuss and flourish he has made with his ram 
picmres. Cultivator letters, and all that sort of 
thing, including the collateral aid of his disinter' 
tUed co-worker and friend Mr. Henry S. Randall, 
and all the other puffs and paraphemaiia of the ram 



trade, which means aud appliances have been so 
effective in gelling up, aud giving value to the 
Paular speculation. And now, after Mr. Jeweit 
has borne so large a part of the heat and labor of 
getting up the Paular scheme, and is iust ready to 
pocket the fruits, this smooth and shrewd Rev, 
Mr. Avery would fain endeavor to set its advania- 
ges all away from him. Verily this Yankee di- 
vine is " not slow" in secular affairs. It would 
not be easy to find his match, in smooth and keen 
shrewdness, among the sons of this world, not 
even among those whose vocations are nominally 
less sacred, and savor daily of bargains and traffic. 

But it is really too bad. He does not do unto 
Mr. Jewett *• as he would be done by." But I 
must leave them to settle that matter between 
themselves, merely remarking that Mr. J., so far 
as I have seen or heard, bears all from Mr. Averj' 
(thus far) with a meek and quiet temper, or per- 
chance deems it best and wisest to take things 
coolly, under a belief that, as some one says, " the 
better part of valor is discretion,'* and in this inat- 
ter he may perhaps be wise in thus keeping quiet. 
Of course ne knows best about that. 

It appears then, that Mr. Jewett did not, him- 
self, breed his pictured ram, the reputation and 
glory of which, according to Mr. Avery *s accounts 
belongs in the first place, wholly to his " brother 
Hull," of Wallingford, Vermont, and then second- 
ly, by a kind of reflected light, enures to Mr. Aveiy 
himself, who not only says his own flock are ot 
that very same sort, being derived solely from his 
" brother Hull's," but that Aw own " stock-buck'' 
is the very image of the picture of the beasr which 
Mr. Jewett got published in the Cultivator ! ! 

Thus it would seem, that in my plain remarks 
on the Jewett ram, I must have "hit (at the very 
least) three birds with one stone." A great shot ! 
was it not ? But there is no knowing how and 
where these long shots will lake effect, where 
there are such family combinations and ram-ifica- 
tious, as in this Paular speculation. 

So it seems that the Jewett mongrel ram, which 
I commented on and exposed through your col- 
umns, is not only a specimen of the Jewett Paolars. 
but o( Rev. Mr. Avery's flock ! and also of Mr. 
Avery's " brother Hull's" flock ! the two very same 
flocks which Mr. A. *' cracks up" so plausibly and 
at such a strong rate, in his letter that you have 
just published for him in the Agriculturist, though 
not without some sensible notes and comments of 
your own. Of course Mr. Avery's sheep, which 
he calls pure Panlars can not be of any purer or 
better blood than his brother Hull's flock, from 
which he derived them. Though not such a 
«* mixed medley" of different sorts and shades oi 
blood as have been picked up and brought togeth- 
er by Mr. Jewett, yet I do not believe for a single 
moment, that Mr. Hull's sheep are Paulars, any 
more than Mr. Jeweu's, nor even that they have 
any just claims to be considered pure Merino of 
any sort. If they are of pure blood, it is a fact 
susceptible of proof, and of being proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt. In the absence of such proof, 
or of any proof, I have very good reasons, (which, 
should there be oocanon, may hereafter appear,) 
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for Dot placing ihe slightest reliance on the clainas 
put forth by interested, parties, in their behalf, so 
far as purity of blood is concerned. They may 
very likely be good stout, profitable sheep, yield- 
ing pretty heavy fleeces. I have at this time 
nothing to say about them, except only as regards 
their unfounded pretensions to purity of blood. 
And here, let me with all due deference inquire, 
(just by way of soggestion,! whether the right place 
for Mr. Avery's letter would not have been in your 
advertisins department ? 1 say this in the full be* 
lief that tne whole thing about Faulars, so far 
from being of public interest, belongs to, or par- 
takes strondy of, the genus " humbuff ,•" a fact of 
which I believe I can furnish yon aoundant evi- 
deoce, (if you need it,) for your own private satis- 
iactioD. Though on its &ce purporimg to be a 
letter from Mr. A. ** on fine wool sheep," I take 
it to be, in fact, onlv a regular puff of his own 
and his ** brother Hull V' sheep ; and though '* cun- 
ningly devised," yet plainly and evidently design- 
ed by him, (after the most approved model of many 
such things, which have from time to time appear- 
ed in the Albany Cultivator,) to assist in selling 
their rams, 'f his is, most unquestionably, the 
"plain English" of it. 

But to returo to Mr. Jewett. Well, one thing 
la certain, it is something for Mr. Jewett to be 
thus publicly relieved of tne discredit of breeding 
such a beast as that Hull ram of his ; I am sure I 
should think so, if I had been suspected of such a 
thing as breeding him* But as he did not raise 
** the crittur," and (may be) did not buy many of 
that sort, (for his own sake it is devoutly to be 
hoped he did not,) his flock may not be so bad 
after all, as would naturally be supposed, judging 
from this coarse and vulgar mongrel ram. If Mr. 
Jewett was a friend of mine, t would advise him 
by all means to shoot the ram, or cut his throat, 

ino matter which,) sooner than use him in his 
lock, any further than he may unfortunately have 
done already. Indeed I should not like to have 
any breeding ewes that I valued even look at that 
ram through the fence, for fear that the mere see^ 
ing him might afiect their imaginations so much 
as to ^ mark" their offspring with some of his pe- 
culiar IxMUties and exoellences, of either fieeee or 
oonntenance. 

By the way, I am told that Messrs. Avery and 
HuJl affect to consider Mr, Jewett as imnosing on 
the public, in this matter of saying and aavertising 
as he has done, in the Cultivator and elsewhere, 
that he has for sale and can furnish full blood 
Paular rams. They are evidently jealous of Mr. 
J., and seem to consider him as ** stealing tkeir 
thunder" in his use of the Paular name, I hear 
that Mr. Avery does not hesitate to say openly, that 
Mr. Jewett bonght of his brother Hnll only two or 
three of their genuine, full blood (spurious ?) Pau- 
lars. On that gmall capital, they claim that he 
has presumed to assume and use the magical 
name of Paitlab, for his whole flock, and thus, on 
the strength of this f^ry small <* branch from their 
flock Q^ Simon Pures, to set himself up exten- 
sively in the Paular ram trade, and in tnat way 
humoog the puhlic ; and that they ** would like to 



see him exposed.*^ Now is not that excellent ? In 
my judgment it is really rich. Truly when some 
folks, (that is, specnlatorsy) fall out, honest men 
stand some chance to come by their rights. Now 
this is just exactly what i have been all along ex» 
pecting. I thought it more than probable that 
some of these Paular ram speculators and hum- 
buggers '* would turn staters evidence" and blow 
up the whole thing. Here I think we have it, or 
at least the beginninje^ of it I have all along con* 
sidered it a speculation, a mere job. 

I wonder if some one who knows would not be 
willing to inform us hou> many of the genuine full 
blood Wallingford (or Hull and Avery) Paulars 
Mr. Jewett did actually buy, as a stock with 
which to " set himself up" in the Paular ram busi* 
tiess ? If it was really but a few, say not more than 
two or three sheep, (as the Rev. Mr. Avery would 
insinuate,) just as a sprinkling or leaven of the 
pure and royal blood, with which to Patdarise 
(if I may be permitted to coin such a word) or 
inoculate with the name at least, if not with the 
bloody the rest (A his large flock, composed of ple- 
beian or chance sheep, selected and bought from 
the flocks of surrounding fermers, mere ^^pich' 
«M," and of no certain blood ; I say, if this was 
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all, (though I do not of course know what Mr. 
Jewett would be able to say to all this,) vet I am 
free to suggest that he (Mr. Jewett) coula not pos- 
sibly do a better thing for his own interest, and 
for the reputation of his flock, than to come out at 
once like a man, and own how/«to he had of them. 
The fewer such sheep, the better^ I should say. 
It is surely the wisest and best thing he could now 
do, and I commend this view of the subject to his 
most earnest and serious consideration. Depend 
upon it, Mr. Jewett, if you have, (as I do not 
doubt is the case,) in the flock you have selected 
and got together, some good, profl table sheep 
among them, you can not do a wiser or better 
thing than to repudiate and cut clear of all con- 
nexion with the full blood Wallingford or spnnons 
Paulars. I do not doubt that you have other and 
better materials, out of which to moile Paulars, than 
any thing you got from Mr. Avery's *' brother Hull ;" 
and as to the name of Paular, if you have any no- 
tion for a selling or fancy name, why you can 
yourself baptize 3iem into the Paular ianiily, just 
as well as Messrs. Hull and Avery oonld do, albeit 
you do not happen to be a dergyman^ as the latter 
claims to be. Lay baptism, in such matters, will 
do just as well as clerical. But if you take my 
advice, yon will let Mr Hull, and his brother-in- 
kaw, the Rev. Mr. Avery, have and enjoy the rep- 
utation and the sole benefit of that Paular ram 
humbug. I really believe that the thing properly 
belongs to them, and that they are (as they claim 
to be) entitled to its fruits. By all means, let 
them have it You shall hear from me again, 
before long, on the subject of Paulars, kc. 

Examiner. 
New Yorkf Nov. 25rA, 1843. 

Note. — ^We hope all who have any desire to reply to 

Examiner, will have the patience to wait till he gets 

through with his numbers ; they can then do it briefly and 

I in one lump, and thus save us a diduse controversy.- -Sd< 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE- 



VIRGINIA LANDS. 

The interest you hare taken in imparting infor- 
mation to persons settling in Virginia, especially 
those who are leaving Dutchess and other counties 
of this state, has induced me to communicate such 
information as I possess toward advancing the ob- 
jects of the emigrants. It is with pain, however, 
that I learn of this desertion of the Empire state, 
which contains within its limits all the capabili- 
ties of the seaboard, and may, under a judicious 
method of cultivation, compete with the favored 
west. There is a two-fold interest awakened in 
the breast of Americans in consequence of our 
political constitution, which I fear will for a long 
time impoverish one slate to enrich another. We 
are of two nations, natives of a state, but citizens 
of a union of states ; how far the place of our 
nativity may have claims upon us beyond those of 
the federal union, must depend upon individual 
peculiarities; but so long as it can be shown that 
a precipitate desertion of our fatherland is not 
called for as a means of improving our finances, 
it ought to be maturely considered before being 
entered upon. I have no hesitation in stating, 
that the New Yorker who leaves this state to bet- 
ter himself in Virginia, will be disappointed in 
time. But I will not withhold such mformation 
as I possess, although it is neither extensive nor 
valuable. 

The richest lands of eastern Vii^nia are situa- 
ted along the river courses, and in the tide-water 
districts to a certain extent. There is, however, 
an exception to the fertility of the tide-water lands 
on the south side of the James river, near its em- 
bouchure, where there exists large level tracts 
of sandy which yield indeed fine sweet potatoes, 
but only when well manured. The sandy aeposites 
stretch to the seacoast, with occasional extensive 
tracts of marsh-lands and swamps, which are 
sources of deadly malaria, but become of eminent 
fertility when properly drained. Upon the north, 
between the James river and the Rappahanock, 
He extensive plains well famished with marl, and 
although impoverished, still susceptible of great 
improvement. 

But it is upon the great rivers, on their alluvial 
depositee, tluit the rich soil of eastern Virginia is 
found. This does not, however, extend through- 
oat their whole extent. The James river above 
Bichmoad to Lynchburg, presents a valley varying 
from a quarter to two miles in width, containing 
lands as rich as any in the world. Here immense 
crops of the finest American wheat, and much to- 
bacco is produced from year to year without ap- 
parent exhaustioo. But upon the hill-sides which 
form the flanks of the valley, the case is widelv 
different. The hills rise usually abruptly, or with 
an inclination d from 10 to 20 degrees. They are 
therefore very subject to washing, and their culti* 
nation is difficult. Above Richmond they are 
formed of transition and primary rocks ; and al- 
though fertile before exhaustion, are not sufficient- 
bf improveable for the purposes of our primeval 
nrmerSy who look to their crops and forget the 



soil. The alluvial portions of the district are, 
however, worth from $50 to $100 per acre, are 
sought after with avidity, and sell in large tracts. 

The secondary formation of eastern Virginia lie? 
between Richmond and Petersburg, and in a band 
having an inconsiderable width, hut which stretch- 
es through the state, running to the shores of the 
Potomac. It presents us with some of the most 
sterile and unimproveable land of the whole 
country. 

The lands lying west of this strip, and forming 
nearly half of the counties of Virginia east of the 
Blue Ridge, are of the transition formation, and 
contain red clays which are very rich when newly 
cleared, and improveable for many years. These 
tracts also present us with white pipe-clays of ver\- 
little value. The native farmers, however, think 
much more of the fiats upon creeks, and small 
streams which intersperse the state in every por- 
tion of this geological formation. They risk all 
the chances of freshets, and place the major part 
of their crops upon them — and not without reason, 
for however shallow the hill- side soil may be, 
that of the bottoms is frequently deep and mellow. 

In the south, the Roanoke, Stanton, and Dan 
rivers present the traveller with alluvial bottoms: 
frequently of great extent and fertility. The land? 
here, which in some tracts rival the formation on 
James river, are to be obtained at a much more 
reasonable price — they are indeed further from 
markets — more subject to inundations, and unpro- 
vided with a canal as in that case ; but the Roan- 
oke and Stanton are sufficiently deep for small 
steamboats, and the enterprise of our northern 
people would introduce them, under which circum- 
stances they would be almost as valuable as 
James river lands. The upper portions of the 
Dan are at present but sparsely populated ; but 
the Virginians themselves have turned their at- 
tention to that portion of their country. Emigrants 
would do well to visit that section of the state, 
especially the county of Pittsylvania. 

H. D. X. 



FRUIT-TREES. 

Amid%t the great agricultural improvements of 
the age, the subject of Horticulture has not been 
entirely overlooked ; but a new impulse seems to 
have been given to this branch of rural indastr)\ 
Yet I doubt whether the ffreat mass of the com- 
munity are aware of the pleasure, nay, I will say 
the profit to be derived from a good fruit j^rden. 
or an orchard of the finest varieties of fruit. In- 
deed, I question whether one fourth part of our 
population have ever tasted of a choice pear or 
cherry. There is as much difference between a 
good pear and a poor one, or a good cherry and a 
poor one, as there is between a crab apple and a 
Spitsenberg or a pippin. 

I have recently noticed an article going the 
roand in the newspapers, stating thit tbere is t\ 
stately pear-tree near Einderhook, that has pro- 
doceo the past season five barrels of pears. Tbist 
no doubt is a valuable tree, and yet I am qaite 
sure that there are hundreds of trees in oar coun- 
try mocb more prodoctive. As facts are stubbom 
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thiDgs, I therefore am inclioed to give a brief 
statenieot of the produce of some fruit-trees near 
roe ; and I am the more inclined to do this, not 
only from the fact that the public at ]arge are 
quite eager to learn about fine fruit, but also to 
redeem a promise made some time since, that I 
would occasionally write an article for the pages 
of the American Agriculturist. 

There are three fruit-trees all growing within 
forty rods of my house, the produce of which the 
past season has been as follows: An apple-tree 
from which we gathered over six barrels of very 
fine Rhode Island screenings. A tree of the orange- 
pear which produced the past season ten barrels 
of pears. These pears have frequently sold for 
$2 per bushel — $40 worth have been sold from 
this tree in a single season. A tree of the autumn 
pear, (so called,) from which was c:athered the 
past season over twelve barrels of fruit. These 
pears generally sell for one dollar the bushel. 
Perhaps some facts connected with the history of 
the last-mentioned tree may not be uninteresting. 

Some thirty years ago, my father employed one 
of those travelling itinerant graftin<y-men to set a 
few apple grafts for him ; when the job was about 
done, ne solicited my father to permit him to set a 
few pear scions. This was objected to in conse- 
quence of the pear being so long coming into bear- 
ing ; my father making the remark that he never 
should live to see them bear fruit. But finally, 
saying, that perhaps some of his children might 

Eossibly live to see them bear, he consented to 
ave a few set. They were enijrafied on the 
common thorn cut down below the surface of the 
s^round. They grew vigorously, and the old pen- 
ueman lived to enjoy the fruits of his labors. The 
year previous to his death, (1835,) the tree ai>ove 
mentioned produced 33 bushels of pears. He sold 
them at $1 per bushel. A tree of the oransre-pear 
engrafted at the same time, has generally yielded 
about one half as much fruit as the above. 

I do not mention the above as anything very 
extraordinary; for no doubt there are many other 
trees in our country much more productive than 
these. Indeed, there are several in this neigh- 
borhood nearly as valuable. In several instances 
I have gathered eighteen bushels of the Rhode 
Island greenings from a single tree. Nearly every 
ooe is fully convinced of the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from cultivating choice fruit, and yet 
there is a natural disposition to defer it The 
thought '* I never shall live to see them bear," and 
the possibility that others may enjoy the fruits of 
their labors, deters many from doing anything 
that may benefit posterity. And yet what richer 
legacy can a parent leave to his child ? And 
-what is there that would be more likely to attach 
a child to the old homestead, than a well-cultiva- 
ted fruit garden 1 An acre or two planted with 
the most choice and select kinds of fruit, in ten or 
twenty years becomes worth a little fortune. 

Benjahin Hodge. 
Buffalo Nursery^ December, 1843. 

We regret that in the foregoing commuDicatioQ 

OOT friend Col. Hodge did not give us a description 

of his extensive nursery, which is one of the finest 



in western New York. He has long been engaged 
in the business of tree culture in all its varieties; 
and his ground now comprises more than 100,000 
of all kinds of fruit and ornamental trees, besides 
an extensive collection of shrubs and flowering 
plants. The extensive demand from the country 
west of Buffalo, which has sprung up in conse- 
quence of the rapid settlement of the great lake 
regions of Michigan and its adjacent territories, 
have made that point a great resort for the supply 
of trees for western farmers. No country in the 
world perhaps yields finer apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and quinces, and peaches, as well as the 
smaller fruits, than that bordering the great west- 
ern lakes] and we look forward to no distant day, 
when their waters, and those of the Erie canal, 
will teem with the luxuriant products of their 
orchards, destined for our city, and a foreign mar- 
ket. 

We are happy to know that public attention is 
more directed to this subject than formerly ; and 
while good fruit is so easily and cheaply propa- 
gated, no resident on even one acre of groimd 
should rest without planting and cultivating a 
liberal supply of choice fruit. We are promised 
in our next, from an experienced nurseryman, a 
list of the most valuable and popular fruits, with 
a short description of each for publication. 



THE STRAWBERRY. 

I HAVE seen a communication signed S. S., in 
the 2d Volume of your periodical, and as no one 
has yet ventured a reply, I lay before you the 
present article, in the confident nope that it will 
satisfy the doubts of your able and ingenious cor- 
respondent. The error which he appears to have 
fallen into, arises from the rash spirit of g^erali- 
zation, which too often distinguishes writers who 
have a theory.to sustain. This is an age of facts, 
and one of a practical character; and as I propose 
to try his communication by this rule, you will be 
better able to judge who is fight. He says: "The 
strawberry, in its sexual narts, has one property 
corresponding with the almost entire vegetable 
kingdom ; that is to say, to secure fructification, it 
has the stamens and pistils (the male and female 
parts) on the same plant." This I deny. The 
first authority that I shall offer is to be found in 
M'Intosh's Practical Gardener, page 368, and is 
as follows : — 

" The Hautboy generally thrives best in light 
soils, and can scarcely be overdunged, as it is not 
so likely to be thrown into a superfluity of leaves 
by manure as some of the others. There are va- 
rious sorts of this species, all of them esteemed for 
their fine flavor ; one variety has the parts of fruc- 
tification so perfect, that it bears plentifully, being 
capable of fecundating itself; while some other 
varieties are so imperfect, that they contain the 
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male paf ts in oae flower, and the female in anoth- 
er. Still the latter varieties are reckooed the finest 
flavored fruit. Keen, a successful cultivator of 
this fruit, observes, that great care is necessary to 
be taken in sdecting youDg* plants of these sorts 
for making out new plantations ; that there be a 
proper proportion of male plants to the female, 
not having too many of the former, as they bear 
no fruit, and are more prone to run into leaves and 
runners than the others. Jle considers that the 
proportion ought to be one male to ten females, 
and states his reasons for making such a choice. 
Having been formerly in the habit of selecting fe- 
male plants alooe for his beds, he failed in being 
able to procure crops; but in 1809, suspecting his 
error, he obtained some male blossoms, which he 

S laced in a bottle on the bed of female hautboys. 
a a few days he perceived the fruit neafr the bot- 
tle to swell. On this observation, he procured 
more male blossoms, and in like manner placed 
them in bottles in different parts of the beds, re- 
moving the bottles to fresh places every mom in?, 
and by this means obtained a moderate crop where 
he had no fruit the preceding year.'' See Loudon, 
M'Mahon, and others. 

Lindley is the only writer who appears to favor 
your correspondent's theory, and he admits that 
there are fruitful and sterile plants, yet what is 
very extraordinary, he does not give the botanical 
character of these plants. 

I have examined Keen's seedling with great 
care, upon one set of flowers the stamens and an- 
thers were absent, and the pistils only existed ; on 
the other the stamens and anthers were present 
without the pistils, and this will be found to be in- 
variably the case with this kind of hautboys ; and 
I will venture to assert, that S. S. may put virgin 
soil, guano manure, or Bommer\ or any other 
that he pleases, and he will not produce a' perfect 
strawberry ; and for this simple reason, that he 
can not violate a law of nature, which reauircs two 
sexes to produce a species. Besides all this, the 
male plants are not less distinguishable in their 
flowers than in their Tunners ; for every practical 
gardener knows that the runhers are always red- 
dish in the male, and greenish in the female. 

Again, S. S. says: "Now to call any perfect 
strawberry plant a male or female planty is to as- 
sert a fact at variance, the writer believes, though 
no botanist, with the habits of all other plants; 
that is to say, there are no intermarriages of plants 
changing the sexual character of their progeny, 
and passing them from the descriprlon of those 
like the strawberry, Icosandria polysrynia, fmales 
and females on the same plant,) to those like the 
hemp and palms with male and female on differ- 
ent plants.** 

Now, if I understand S. S., his argument is, 
that no moncecius can produce a di(rcius plant. 
Here S. S. is again at fault, for the i»rape, {vitis,) 
which is pentandria monoarynia, does produce a 
dioecius grape, called the Scuppcrnong : and the 
common sweet-scented grape, [vitis riparia^ or 
odoratissima of some authors.) This I think 
knodts his argument into a cocked hat. 

The writer again says, that he never saw a wild 
ht strawberry, if he will look less after the shes 



and more after the kes^ he will be gratified ; for in 
this part of the world the hes have established a 
complete monkery, so that not one female is to be 
found. It is evident then, that a moncecius plant 
can produce a dicecius, and if it can on the grape, 
there is no reason that the same result should not 
be shown on the strawberry. It may be called a 
sport of nature, but it is one of those means she 
takes to produce varieties so important to our com- 
fort and welfare. 

S. S. has made some important remarks upon 
the cultivation of fruit well worthy of considera- 
tion ; and as he appears to be a lover of horticul- 
ture, I have deemed it right to direct his attention 
to an error which has escaped his usual sap[acity. 

T. XV. R* 

Long Islandf near Huntington^ Jan,, 1844. 



EXPORTATION OF FRUIT. 

In my opinion, the importance of growing fruit 
as an article of export, has been most generally 
overlooked in this country. It is true the fruit- 
dealers of Boston have been shipping apples and 
cranberries to Europe for many years, and of late, 
apples have been shipped to Calcutta. There is 
no doubt that quinces and the finest quality of 
winter pears could be shipped to some parts of 
Europe with the same success as our other fruits. 
The business being new in this section of the 
country, I propose saying something relating to the 
export of fruit for the benefit of new beginners. 

All fruits sent abroad should be of the very first 
quality. The Boston dealers ship their celebrated 
Baldwin apples. The most valuable variety in 
this vicinity is the Newtown pippins, as they keep 
sound and retain their flavor late in the spring, 
when most other varieties are gone. A aistin- 
guished horticulturist of New York, ships his ap- 
ples to London in the followinff manner : After be- 
ing carefully picked, and placed by hand in baskets, 
they are earned by men and put in an open bam 
for the purpose of sweating 15 or 20 days. Some 
are then packed in barrels with perfectly dry sand, 
some in buckwheat, and others are put in barrels 
without anything with them, (a) They are then 
taken on a sled, or in the box of a wagon hung 
with spiral springs, to a boat on the North river, 
and thence to the vessel which takes them to Lon- 
don. In all these trans-shipments the barrels are 
never rolled, jolted, or jarred, so tl\at the apples 
escape bruising, and the consequence is they arrive 
in London in far better order than they are in 
general when brought to the New York market. 

These precautions in shipping apples agree per- 
fectly wiin some facts I obtained from Mr. Serrell 
of the American Institute, formerly engaged as a 
managing ship-owner in London, connected with 
the fruit-trade. In drawing charter parties for a 
vessel to take fresh fruits from Spain and Portutral 
to London, a special clause is inserted that the 
boxes of oranges shall be hoisted into the vessel 
by the takle being attached to each ; and that the 
boxes also are to be stowed on their bottoms, and 
never on their sides or ends. On landing in Lon- 
don, the same care is taken in hoisting them out 
of the vessel. The hoses are then placed on the 
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heads of men known as fruit-porters, and by them 
carried to the warehouse, where theyr are examin- 
ed and assorted, and then sent out in the same 
manner to the places of consumption. The same 
precautions are used in taking the oranges from 
the garden to the shore, from the shore to the 
lighter, and from the lighter to the vessel. 

The Boston fruit- dealers, when shipping cran- 
berries to New Orleans or Europe, assort them by 
letting them run over a platform slightly inclined. 
Onlv the perfect fruit runs oyer the whole len<;th 
of the platform, the rotten and bruised fruit lodge 
fipoing down, and are thrown away. The choice 
fruit is then put in tight barrels, and, when head- 
ed up, filled with water. The fruit will arrive at 
its destination in perfect order, and has frequently 
been sold in England and France at $20 per barrel. 

B. Gr. BOSWCLL. 

Philadelphia, February , 1844. 

(a) This last is unquestionably the best method 
of shipping apples. The barrels should have a 
few holes bored in each head with an inch and a 
half^augur, and ought always to be shipped on 
deck. See VoL II.» page 193. In addition to sand 
and bran, we have heard of apples being shipped 
in charcoal, sawdust, cider, and a variety of other 
substances; but so far as our experience and in- 
formation extend, they never arrive in so good or- 
der as when packed entirely by themselves. 



ENGLISH METHOD OF FATTENING CATTLE. 

I HAVE been greatly interested in reading your 
" Tour in England," as contained in the first twq 
volumes of the American Agricul lurist. Did your 
remarks and general detail of English farming op- 
erations require confirmation, I, as a practical Ens^- 
lish farmer, should be exceedingly willing to suo- 
scribe to their general correctness. But such, I 
feel, your readers can not deem necessary, inas- 
much as the clear and lucid style in which your 
interesting Tour is written, as also the absence of 
any of those tales, surpassing credit, with which 
modem travellers love to interlard their works, 
bears sufficiently evident upon itself the impress 
of reality. 

You cleverly remark in one portion of your 
Tour, that " you are not particularly ambitious of 
becoming the TroUope of English manners,'* and 
I congratulate you most heartily in withstanding 
the terqptation of passini? severe, or even just 
strictures upon peculiar! ties, which a traveller 
will more or less find to belong to every people. 
However, such indulgence amon? travel- writers 
is of course a matter of taste, and allow me to add, 
I think yours to be good in refraining from such 
indulgence. 

In reading your Tour, it struck me that there 
was one subject which might with benefit to farm- 
ers in this country, be more fully enlarged upon. 
I allude to the English method of fattening cattle. 
I do not wish to be understood as believing that 
the entire system would be applicable to American 
grazing ; but I do believe, after close observation, 



that some hints may be gathered from our method, 
which graziers in this country might tura to ac- 
count ; and before making any rehiarks upon the 
matter, I will give in as concise aform as possible, 
the plan I have pursued in England upon my own 
farm. 

My stock is of the Durham breed. It has been 
my object, when possible, to have ray cows calve 
some time in January or February, and I would 
never rear any produce for fattening that fell later 
than the last'ol February; my reason is, that they 
would not be ready to make a start with the grass 
in May. and consequently be a year behind the 
earlier ones in coming to perfection. 

I weau my calves when a fortnight old, (I allude 
to those intended for grazing,) feeding them on 
milk, oats, bran, carrots, and, in fact, something 
of everything that the farm produces, and wbicn 
they can be made to eat. At this period I con- 
sider the calves require the greatest care and most 
constant attention ; and keeping them clean aod 
warm are not the least important requisites. I 
give them a little food at a time, but feed them 
six or seven times a day. Almost the only ail- 
ment I have found my calves subject to at this 
age, is scouring ; this, if not checked by times, 
will weaken the animal greatly, and not unlikely 
cause death. The reiyi^y which I apply is at 
once simple and efficacious, viz., boiled rice with 
a small quantity of powdered ginger; administer- 
ed, if the calves will not drink it, from a bottle. 
As soon as there is grass and the weather is warm, 
which is generally with us about the 1st of May, 
my calves are turned out in the morning and ta- 
ken up again at night—well littered, with wheat- 
straw, (barley-straw engenders lice,) and fed with 
a little corn, &c.* As the weather gets warmer, I 
allow them to remain out all night, always feeding 
them night and morning with oil-cake or oats. 
This treatment continues through the summer. 
In the October following, they are taken up and 
yarded for the winter ; running in an open yard, 
with a shed which they use at pleasure, behind 
the bullocks which are tied up and fattening. In 
this yard they have the odds and ends of vegeta- 
bles, which the bullocks will not eat, some rough 
hay, and 3 lbs. of oil-cake each per da v ; or some- 
times, in its place, a bait of bean-meai. 

On or about the 1st of May in the following 
year, they are turned out to grass for the summer ; 
except in the hottest weather, when I have them 
driven into the yard during the heat of the day to 
protect them from the flies, and supplied with a 
few green tares or a little clover ; but they seldom 
eat much of either during the excessive heat. 

In October they are again taken into the yard, 
but this time to be tied up to fatten, as we now 
call them bullocks, and that year's calves take 
their places in the open yard. I commence feed- 
ing them with turneps, hay, and 3 lbs. of oil-cake 
each per day — generally Dutch cake, which is in- 
ferior to our English cake. When the turneps are 
all gone, I go on upon beet root, and increase tlus 
quantity of cake to two quarts per day. I next 
change the cake from Dutch to English ; and I 

• Note.— When the term " com" isnsed, I mean beans, 
peas, oats, or barley. 
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may here remark incidentally, that American oil- 
eake is the best for grazing purposes, and on this 
account used very extensively by many of our 
principal breeders. 

The principle upon vrhich I graze is simply 
this, constantly to change, and always improve, 
when I do change, the feed of my bullocks. Thus 
when my bullocks are being what we term " top- 
ped up," (the last stage of fattening,) they are 
feeding on the best hay or clover I have, beet-root, 
oil-cake, and perhaps bean-meal. In February 
and March they are ripe or readv for the butcher — 
they being just two years old. I'heir weight will 
vary from 750 to 850 lbs. 

I will now, as nearlv as I am able, lay before 
you the expense whfch I consider these beasts 
Lave been to me during these two years. 

£. 5. d, 
Ist Year. — ^l calculate the prime cost 

of the calf at - - - 1 
Keep from January to May - 10 

Do. from May to October - - 1 
2d Year. — Keep from Oct. to May 2 2 
Do. from May to October - - 2 10 
Cost of fattening - • • 12 



my observations and hints in the same spirit which 
influenced me in writing them — the pure spirit of 
good feeling, and a sincere desire to see the agri- 
culture of the world prosper and advance. 

Dendy Sharwood. 
New York, Jan. 10th, 1844. 



£19 2s. Od. 



Supposing my fat beef to be worth 7s, 6d. per 
stone of 14 lbs., that at 800 lbs. would be £21 7^. 
6d,, thus leaving me £2 5s, 6i. profit besides the 
manure, the value of which it would be difficult 
to estimate. Suffice it to say, that if we obtain 
the manure only, as our profit, we consider our- 
selves amply repaid for our outlay. In making 
inquiries of butehers and graziers during my hith- 
erto somewhat limited travels in this country, I 
have been surprised to learn that artificial food is 
seldom or ever used to force your beef to market, 
and that consequently, it is four to five years old 
before fit for the butcher.* When expressing my 
astonishment at this, I have invariably been met 
with the answer : " The price of meat will not 
warrant our going to much expense in fattening 
our beasts in this country." Now, sir, I would re- 
spectfully submit, through your columns, to the 
farmers of this country, whether it would not be 
preferable to obtain two returns for their money 
instead of one ; or to be content with small profits 
every two years, instead of larger ones every five ; 
besides improving to an inconceivable extent, the 
quality of their farmyard manure. 

The above calculation is of course not at all ap- 
plicable to grazing in America ; I have merely in- 
serted it to show the relative bearings of expense 
and returns attendant on forcing beef in England. 
Another advantage belonging to fattening; early, I 
consider to be lessening the risk and chances of 
loss or accidents to the beast. It is fair to sup- 
pose that five years will be more prolific in casu- 
alities than two. , 

I have thus laid before your readers a subject 
which I believe worthy their attention and con- 
sideration; and I feel convinced they will receive 

• Note.— The writer might have said with greater truth, 
fire to six years old, which tells still more strongly agaiast 
our slow, wasteful, half-starviag method of rearing and 
flating cattle.— £0. 



CHARCOAL AND ITS USES. 

Five years since, I received from Italy several 
hundred mulberry trees, comprising the rarest and 
most tender varieties — ^packed in pulverised char- 
coal dust, in tight boxes. On their arrival, I found 
the roots as well as the buds had grown to the 
length of six inches. The growth was of course per- 
fectly white, and when exposed to the atmosphere 
wilted immediately — the trees were in the most 
perfect order. 

This led me to try various experiments with 
charcoal dust ; such as striking sou wooded gera- 
niums, of one summer's growth, wax plants, 
grape cuttings, and various other plants, with 
complete success. I likewise use it in growing 
vegetables, planting grape-vines, trees, shrubs, 
fee. — in considerable quantities on strawberry beds, 
potato fields, grass and wheat lands, sown broad- 
cast. Last February I cut a young grape-vine into 
a single eye, in the open garden, and freely ma- 
nured it with charcoal dust. Before the 20th of 
AuOTist it had grown 32 J feet. My gardener 
soaked a kernel of sweet corn in spirits of ammo- 
nia, double F, F,, for the space oi 20 minutes, and 
planted it in a pot filled with pure pulverised char- 
coal dust, which he then thrust in a well-prepared 
hot bed ; in 24 hours i( had grown one inch ; other 
grains he soaked 25 minutes, and killed the vital 
principle of the kernel. So strong were the fumes 
of the ammonia, that it destroyed a bed of cucum- 
bers in 20 minutes, placed in a saucer in the midst 
of the vines under glass. The object in putting it 
there was to kill insects, which it did most effec- 
tually in three minutes ; and had it been then re- 
moved, ihe probability is the plants would have 
been improved by the gas — there were cucumbers 
on them at the time six inches long. 

Charcoal as a manure will be found invaluable : 
it is pure and incorruptible, absorbs from the at- 
mosphere 90 volumes of ammoniacal gas, 55 of 
sulpnuretted hydro^n, and 35 of carbonic s[cid 
gas. By uniting with oxygen, it forms carbonic 
acid gas, and constitutes a^ut 42 per cent, in su- 
gar, 41 per cent, in gum, 43 per cent, in wheat 
starch, 52 in oak wood, 51 in beach wood, 46 in 
pure vinegar, 36 in tartaric acid, and 41 in citric 
acid ; as carbonic acid gas, it is found in all culti- 
vated soils, in all waters, and in the atmosphere. 
It is absorhed by every plant that grows, the car- 
bonic acid gas being composed of oxygen an^ hy- 
drogen ; it will therefore be readily conceded that 
being necessary to plants, in all stages of their 
growth, there can not be applied to them a sub- 
stance more requisite. Charcoal from pine wood 
is the best for agricultural purposes, on account of 
its fine texture, which enables it to absorb moist- 
ure, together with the oih'^r erases before enumer- 
ated, more rapidly, and may be easily incorporated 
with the soil, where it protects plants, not only 
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from decay, but worms. It insures ihem without 
cessatioD, ail the elements most required, and es- 
sentially necessary to their healthy growth, and 
gives them a beautiful green appearance, and lux- 
uriance, not obtained by the use of any other sub- 
stance as a manure. 

All farmers are familiar with the fact that coal- 
beds, where pits have been formed for the purpose 
of preparing charcoal, produce a most luxuriant 
growth of vegetable substances or weeds. It has 
been generally supposed by those who have wit- 
nessed the fact, that it was caused by the ashes 
remaining on the bed, which is not so. It is ow- 
ing to the hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, azute, &c. 
absorbed by the carbon. If the coal were even 
deprived of all the qualities specified, its black 
color alone would make it valuable, it' only to at- 
tract the sun's rays, and therebv warm the soil. 

tloB£RT L. Pell. 



TANNING ON THE PLANTATION. 

One of my neighbors last year induced me to 
aabscribe to your work, with which I am inuch 
pleased, as I find it embraces information of utilitv 
to the inhabitants of every part of the country, and 
well merits its title, " The American Agricultu- 
rist." 

I do not know whether you have ever treated 
on the process of tanning,* in fact it is not an agri- 
cultural business; but in the way I am about to 
mention it, one that I consider as very necessary 
to cotton planters, and perhaps to some others. 
By tanning small quantities of leather for our own 
use, not only a saving of money may be effected, 
but our plow and cart gears, saddles, bridles, &c., 
would always be kept in good order, to the great 
comfort of working animals, and profit of the plant- 
er. We daily see old leather, half rotten, and 
'pieces of rope used instead of good, sound, and 
soft leather, to the great annovance of the animal 
and loss to the owner, in back-bands, head-stalls, 
&C. I am no advocate to the doctrine of every 
man living as much within himself as possible, by 
raising everything at home that he wants, but on 
the contrary, to the old adage of ^* not having too 
many irons' in the fire," for, the fewer branches of 
business a man follows, the better will they be done ; 
but in the present instance we furnish ourselves 
with a very essential article for carrying on our 
agricultural oursuits, with little loss of time, and 
comparatively no expense. 

I would advise planters to have nothing to do 
with old, dry hides, which require soaking to soft- 
en, and hreaktngf as the tanners call it ; but to use 
green bides just taken from the animal. These 
are to be put into lime and water of considerable 
strength, m order to raise the grain, swell the skin, 
and open the pores, to prepare them for re- 
ceiving the tan, and allow the hair to be easily ta- 

• Note,— We me a capital article on this subject by 
Mr. Affleck, Vol. II., paee 276, which Mr. Winlrce had 
not seen when he faTored us with this communication ; 
but we arc not the less happy to hear f^om him, and glad- 
ly insert this, for we like to see the south becoming more 
and more independent by dcTelopingits own great natural 
resources.— £d. 



ken off with the back of a drawing-knife. They 
must be examined twice a day, and as soon as the 
hair will come out easilv, let the operation be done; 
they must then be wasned out in clear water and 
divested of all the lime in them, and immediately 
put in tan. A vat, barrel, or tub will answer for 
tanning; this and your bark for tanniDfi: must 
be ready beforehand. Oak-bark is generally used 
for tanning, and when it is used it roust he well 
pounded or ground, that the water may saturate 
It properly, and imbibe the tannin matter tobe com- 
municated to the hide. But I write principally 
for my neighbors, and to them I say that we nave 
plenty of palmetto, the roots of which are as good 
for tanning as anything else, and they are merely 
to be dug up with grubbing hoes, cut in pieces, 
and put into water with your hides; thev are so 
porous as not to require pounding or grinding, and 
at the same time that we are procurmg these we 
are divesting our ground of a noxious root. In 
placinff your hides have some of this at the bot- 
tom of your vessel, and place some between every 
fold, so that no one part of the skin shall come in 
contact with another. If your hide is large it is 
best to cut it in strips of two to four pieces, so as 
to handle and be able to put it in tan more conve- 
niently. While in the process of tanning, it is 
necessary to take it out now and then, in order to 
wring or allow the water to drip out, that it may 
receive stronger ooze, and to see that every part 
is receivinfi^ the ooze equally. Take every oppor- 
tunity of this kind to cut and scrape off as much 
of the flesh as you can, that will be found adhering 
to the hide, it half a day out of tan every two or 
three weeks, it will be benefited instead of receiv- 
ing injury by it ; but it must be kept in the shade, 
as the sun would greatly injure it. Take out your 
tanning matter frequently, and supply fresh ; it is 
better to do this than to crowd your leather too 
much. When thoroughly tanned, which you may' 
know by cutting a small piece and letting it dry, 
take it out, and before quite dry, ^ease it with 
whale (tanners*) oil, or neats-foo't oil, and holding 
a part of it in your hands, bpat it well on a block, 
changing the place of holding every now and then, 
so that every part may receive a proper pounding, 
and that this pounding may stretch it in every di- 
rection ; then have a~ strong table or bench, and 
on this double and roll it and stretch it in every 
direction, turning first one side and then the other 
out, so as to make it perfectly soft and pliant. If 
on drying you find it not worked enough, grease 
and go on again. This is for harness or shoe leath- 
er ; sole leather does not require this greasing and 
working, but simply to be hon^ up in the shade to 
dry. Every time your leather is taken out of tan, 
you ought to pull and cut ofif as much of the flesh 
as you can — especially just before greasing and 
working it as above mentioned. Strong ashes 
will answer in place of lime. Do not crowd your 
leather too much, and let your ooze be always 
strong. 

Currying is a distinct branch, and requires an 
experienced hand ; but after cutting out your girths, 
bridle reins, &c., almost any carpenter or man 
knowing how to use a drawing-knife, may, with 
a smooth board placed under it, or the wooden 
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horse he uses for drawing shingles, making axe- 
helves, &c., shave it down suQiciently. It ought 
never to be too much curried down, as the strength 
<^ the leather is between the flesh and the grain. 
All leather ought to be greased frequently to keep 
it pliant, and render it durable. White tanned 
leather was much in vogue here some years ago, 
that is, leather tanned with salt and alum. The 
process is easy and quick ; but the leather is not 
durable. Leather receives little or no tan during 
freezing weather, and consequently it is not neces- 
sary to examine it so often. In hot weather it 
must be strictly attended to. Temperate weather 
is best for tannin sr. 



Louisiana, Jan, 2d, 1844. 



Phtlip Winfeee. 



TREE DAHLIA. 

In December, 1839, we first saw a tree dahlia 
flourishing in the conservatory of the Jardin des 
Plantes of Paris. A tree dahlia is a novelty in 
horticulture, and we will slate what little is yet 
known of its history. 

It is originally from Mexico, as well as its fam- 
ily, and was introduced into England three or four 
years a^o. From England it passed in to Belgium, 
where it was established in the conservatory of M. 
Mawy, the celebrated horticul tor of Liege. Thence 
it was brought to the Jardin des Plantes, in the 
spring of 1839. It was a small plant, and was 
set in the ground in the conservatory by M . Neu- 
mann. Eight months afterward it had grown 
eight or nine feet high, and showed its first flow- 
ers. The root is large and tuberculous, and seem- 
ed to have no disposition to produce other bunches 
of roots like the other dahlias. This plant has 
one stem, branching a little at the top — it has be- 
come woody at the bottom, smaller at the base 
than in the middle of its height. The upper part 
of the tree remains Gfreen and hollow, furnished 
with large warts. The part of the stem nearest 
to the ground puts out many single roots, they are 
stiff, and some of them strike into the ground ; 
such as do not reach the ground dry up. The 
leaves are much larger than those of the other 
dahlia, some of them being as much as three feet 
long. They are set opposite to each other, are 
pennated, and their petioles, leaf-stalks, are sheath- 
ed around the stem, forming, of this plant, a spe* 
cies altogether different from the herbaceous 
species. 

The flowers are axiUaires ; on the top of the 
plant, are largely pedunculate and diverging — are 
of a clear lilac color — about three inches broad — 
in the form of an anemony ; that is to say, the ex- 
terior petals are, in number, from ^^re to eight, 
are long, flat, quite narrow and numerous in the 
centre of the flower, but shorter and irregular in 
form. 

They would have been considered very beauti- 
ful fifty years ago ; but in our day, the herbaceous 
dahlia is so wonderfully beautiful and varied, that 
this tree dahlia will probably find admission only 
into those great botanical establishments where all 
the beauties of the vegetable world are concentra- 



ted; and this plant being only in part woody, 
while the rest is herbaceous, it must depend for 
its safety upon artificial protection. 

To THE New York Farmers' Club, 
Gentlemen — I have translated the above article 
on the dahlia from the Reoue HorticoU of Paris, 
and take pleasure in communicating it to you. 

H. Meigs, 
&ec. of the N. Y, Farmers' aUb. 
Feb. 17, 1844. 



FARM OF MR. FRANKLIN MORGAN. 

I wrote you a hasty sketch as I was making a 
flying tour through Massachusetts last autumn, 
upon the subject of wornout lands, which you 
published in your February No. ; but fearing my 
observations m that article may be considered of 
too general a character, I hasten to " define my 
position" with more particularity. 

A farm of 270 acres, lying within half a mile of 
the railroad depot, in tlie town of Palmer, Ham- 
den county, Massachusetts, has remained in the 
same family down to the fifth generation, or until 
October, 1839, when it was sold. There had 
never been a bam upon the farm until within the 
last 14 years, as I was informed. The manure had 
been suffered to collect around the stack-yards, and 
alongside the fences where the cattle had shelter- 
ed themselves from year to year, and dropped it. 
The refuse of the hay, corn-stalks, and straw, 
was also left upon the ground until it had accu- 
mulated to the depth of six feet, more or less, ac- 
cording to the situation of the ground, and its 
adaptation to retain the materials thus dropped, 
and to collect leaves as they were blown from the 
forest, which in a lapse of time of nearly a century, 
amounted to considerable in certain positions. My 
informant did not speak much in favor of the build- 
ings or fences at the time of sale. The crop of 
hay was estimated at 25 tons, and this not of a 
very good quality. The stock pastured that year 
was six cows, six yearlings, one yoke of oxen, and 
two horses, and these not kept in a thriving con- 
dition. The road leading to the church, village, 
stores, mills, &c., &c., was circuitous, nearly two 
miles to get to a point that can now be reached 
in less than half a mile. We will now reverse 
the picture from " no book-farming" to one of an 
opposite character. 

Mr. Franklin Morgan purchased this farm at 
the time above stated, October, 1839, and commen- 
ced improvements on ** book-farming" principles. 
In 1840 he mowed the brush upon the whole farm, 
(except such parts as he intended to grub,) in the 
months of June and September. This he did for 
three years in succession, whenever he could find 
a young sprout starting up. He has sowed plas- 
ter upon all the pasture ground in the month of 
May in each year, at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre, 
and he now thinks it will not be necessary to sow 
any more for some years, as the feed is very luxu- 
riant, and I found it as thick as a mat at the time 
I visited it, which was in November last. I'here 
were then 66 head of cattle grazing upon it, all in 
fine condition, although the weather was cold, and 
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there had been some snow. The pasture is a 
rou«fh, stoay piece of Iaod» of a loamy soil, mostly 
a side hill descending to the northeast. There 
were 35 acres of loamy land, free from stone. 
This he cleared of everything, and smoothed the 
surface, harrowing it each way with a heavy har- 
row, and very sharp teeth, sowing on herd's^grass, 
clover, and red-top, seeding very heavily, covering 
the whole with a compost to the depth of two 
inches or more, then harrowing again, and then 
rolling with a heavy roller, and subsequently sow- 
ing wiih plaster afrer having bushed it well to fill 
up all the litde crevices, so as to leave the ground 
perfectly level. 

Adjoining this, he bad a meadow of about 15 
acres covered with bogs, moss, running briars, 
some alder and other brushy and trash of various 
kinds, some part of which was covered with wa- 
ter. In the first place, he ditched and completely 
drained it, then took off the whole top below the 
surface, piling some of it like cocks of hay, and 
carting some, and the greatest part, into the barn- 
yard. The brushy part and bogs, he let stand 
until well dried, ana then burned, and scattered 
the ashes over the ground. That which was 
thrown out of the ditches was carted away, and 
other materials mixed with it to make compost 
for other land. This compost is made up of the 
following materials: Meadow-muck, deposites 
around old stack bottoms, by the sides of fences, in 
hollows, fcc, as described in the former part of 
this article ,* from stable manure, ashes, and lime. 
All these ingredients were well incorporated and 
fermented before being used. Some of the remain- 
ing heaps which have not been disposed of as 
above-described, are surrounded by a temporary 
rail fence, within which are placed a few hogs. 
Land-pikes, and alligator breeds, will answer very 
well for this purpose, a few of which are still to 
be found in Massachusetts. Holes are made in 
the heaps with an iron bar, and filled with com, 
the hogs rooting them over and over until suffi- 
ciently fine to spread upon the surrounding ground, 
when the hogs are removed to another enclosure, 
thus making the saying of Dr. Franklin's servant 
no longer true of his porkship, that ** he no work, 
he eat, he drink, he walk about, he sleep, he lib 
like a gemman." 

The land thus prepared, it is harrowed with a 
heavy harrow, then sowed in September with 
herd's-grass and red-top, and in the month of 
March following, upon a light snow, with clover, 
seeding very heavily with all. In the month of 
May it is well rolled, and a top-dressins^ of yard 
or stable manure spread over the whole. It is 
said by good judges that some of this meadow has 
yielded three tons of hay per acre the past year, 
and at the time I was upon it in November, there 
was, on an average, more than a ton of the second 
crop per acre, which was being fed off by fat cat- 
tle. It is the opinion of the owner, as well as 
other good judges, that 200 tons of the best of hay 
has been cut upon the farm this year. There are 
other lands cultivated in grass besides the two 

Jiieces above-mentioned, say about 90 acres in all. 
n addition, there have been raised upon the farm 
220 bushels of com, 1,400 bushels of potatoes, 350 



bushels of oats, and 56 bushels of round tumeps : 
all the land, whether for hay, pasture, or crops, is 
plastered more or less. 

The buildings have been erected with a strict 
regard to economy ; the barns and sheds conve- 
niently arranged ; the dimensions as follows : One 
barn is 123 feet by 40, with floor through the whole 
length, and a cellar beneath 90 feet by 40. One 
shed 55 by 20 ; one 36 by 19 ; and another 48 by 
20 feet. One other barn 28 by 34 ; one shed at- 
tached 25 by 20, and another 35 by 20. All the 
barns were filled. The hay on the outer lots was 
stacked, there not being barn-room sufficient to hold 
near all the hay cut upon the farm. Several small 
cotta^^es are erected for laborers, who are fumish- 
ed with all the necessaries of life, and never have 
occasion to go from home for anythinfi^, the owner 
always anticipating their wants, and the whole 
being conducted strictly upon temperance princi- 
ples, as I was informed. Everything raised is con- 
sumed upon the farm, besides which, considerable 
hay and manure are purchased for the purpose of 
still farther enriching the land. 

This farm was awarded the first premium for 
the best cultivated farm by the Massachusetts 
State Agricultaral Society in 1842, it having ap- 
peared to the committee that greater improve- 
ments had been made in a given time, than on 
any other farm in the state. 

A Travelleb. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR THE SOUTH. 

We are familiar with the following iroplementi 
having frequently seen it at work in England ; and 
we give the sketch of it which Mr. Nelson has so 
obligingly sent us, as a matter both of utility and 
curiosity. We have seen instruments constructed 
on nearly the same principle in this country, and 
in fact had one in use for several years on our own 
farm. This was designed to unite the merits of 
the cultivator and harrow, and can be very easily, 
plainly, and cheaply made, by any one accustomed 
to the use of tools. Where it is designed to cut 
up the weeds, stir the earth, and leave it level be- 
tween the rows, it answers admirably. But in ad- 
dition to this, the planters wish to throw the soil 
between the rows of com, cotton, and sugar, tow- 
ard them, and for this purpose they must have at 
least the two last teeth of each arm made like a 
plow-share with mould-boards; they can then add 
three more teeth like those of the hanow, or ordi- 
nary cultivator. We have recently had such an 
instrument made in this city for a friend at the 
south, and if it works well, we shall give a com- 
plete description of it hereafter. It weighs 86 lbs., 
and cost $10.50. We have the Implements of 
Agriculture, by Alien Ransom e, and several other 
English works recently issued. If Mr. Nelson has 
seen implements in England, the principles of 
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which may be applied here eiiher directly or wiih 

mod iGcB lions, we shall be happy 10 hear from liim. 
Our orders for them are cooalantly iacreasbg, and 
we wish to be immediately apprized of all new 
iaretitions or improvementB in this line. This is 
a Tery importaai subject to the fanner and planter. 
PUtiburg, Feb. nth. 1844. 
Upon rendinz the letter of Mr, John C. Polls, 
at page 365, Vol. II., of the Americati .^griculiu- 
rist, and seeing the cut of the three-share plow, 
{which he menlioQed.) in your last Fchniary Na. 
it occurred to me thai an implement lately used 
in Scotlaad with universal approbation, would be 
just the ihin^ for the souih. It is known by the | 
name of VVilkie's Horse Hoe and Drill Harrow. | 
This implement, a rough sketch of which I send . 
you, is guided and drawn like a pluw between ' 
the rows, thoroughly scuffling or clearing the land , 
from its nuiDerous weeds. The depth to which | 
it! prongs and feathered feet go in the soil, is regu- 
lated by elevating or depressing the wheel in front, j 
It likewise answers a» a rake by drugging along I 
with it Ihe heaps of destroyed weeds, su that a! 
band can baikel them off with ease ; it also keeps 
the soil in Sue order. I have seen the same im- 
plement Btted with light moTeable mould-boards 
OD each side, which answered exceedingly well 
where necesaary to throw the mould round the 
roola cd'tbe growing plants, as in the case of pota- 
toea, be. It performs its work in a superior mao- 
ner, and at less than half the cost of plowing. 
There are two or three minor iraproTements which 
I could adapt if I were making the impiement; 
but in its present stale it is the most effective thin; 
of the kind with which I am acquainted, and I 
have seen many. If you think the implement 
worth notice in the Agriculturist, I would give you 
*aj further particulars you might require, or you 
might send a tracing of it to your southern friends. 
If you think this com muoica lion worth your no- 
tice, I could send you descriptions of other impro- 
Tad implements, which are considered (in Eng- 
land at least) superior to anything of the same 



DRAINING L.4.ND. 

It is now a well-established fact, lliat land mtist 
be dry before any permanent imnrorementscau he 
made. Lime and manure are almost a toinl loss 
when used on lands that are saiuraied with water 
a great part of the year. In sonie cases this arises 
from springs, la others it ariiies from a heavy re- 
tentive subsoil, and the land laid doivn in such a 
form thai the water cao not drain off. Under- 
draining is the only proper remedy for lands wet 
by springs. The cheapest and most durable man- 
ner of doing this, is the knowledge ihat farmers 
want ; and the best way to impart this knowledge 
is to state facts arisinc Jrom experience. 

In the ThU of 1 834 I drained sii acres of land ; 
afler grubbing off the bushes which bad held pos- 
s^ession of it from lime immemorial, I run three 
drains S feet wide, and ^0 inches deep, over Ihe 
land, all uniting at ooe corner of the field. 
Sn-AcHEFrELi).— (Fio.S-3.) 




kind in tise. 



JoHK Nklsom. 



b, b, b, represent slight rises of ground 6 lo 8 feet 
high, the rest of ihe eii-acre field being nearly 
level, slightly declining to where iheditcFies meet 
in one; o, a, a, spriogs which before the ditches 
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were made kept the field cootinually wet ; c, c, c, 
covered ditches 2 feet wide aod 20 inches deep. 

These ditches were made of commou field stoiies, 
from the size of a man*s head to quite small ones. 
A chaDoel was cut for the water to pass by, pla- 
ciug stones of the proper size on each side of the 
bottom of the drain, and one to cover them, filled 
ia with small stones to the height of 4 to 6 inches, 
levelled off, and a sod then placed grass-side down 
over the stone ; then filled up with earth. Two 
of these drains are good at this time, one of them 
I have taken up this fall to be relaid. Ground 
mice are great enemies to drains ; in dry weather 
they make nests in them, which stops the channel, 
and causes the water to break up through the 
earth. 

The expense of draining the six acres alluded 
to, was not over $50. It was done by the laborers 
of the farm, and the stone was pitched from the 
adjoining field. The ground had never been crop- 
ped, for the most of it was a perfect quagmire for 
nine months in the year, overgrown with bogs and 
hassocks, and its value for farming purposes not 
over $10 an acre, before being drained. 

The first crop I raised was in 1835. It was com 
manured in the hill with street manure ; the prod- 
uce was small, owing to an unfavorable season. 
The next spring I sowed with oais, which made a 
good crop— the straw grew nearly as heavy as it 
could stand. The produce was 63^ bushels per 
acre. On two thirds of the oat«stubble I spread 
about 15 wagon-loads of fermented manure to the 
acre ; on the other third at the rate of 60 loads of 
swamp earth per acre, and sowed 10 bushels of 
wheat. The wheat was as large as it could welt 
grow, and although the rust injured it, and caused 
the berry to shrmk, it averaged 34 bushels per 
acre. Wheat was then worth $2 a bushel. I 
was therefore well paid for my outlay in draining. 
The land was then laid down to grass, and has 
cut very heavy burdens of the best quality of hay 
for several years, and I now value it at $100 per 
acre, and it is well worth that sum for farmmg 
purposes. 

In addition to these six acres, I have drained 
about fourteen more, with nearly similar results. 
All my drains heretofore, with the exception of a 
short one made this fall, have been made of stone. 
In future I shall use wood, (the boughs of red ce- 
dar,) the more durable the wood the better. Be- 
fore describing the manner of making the wood 
dntins, allow me to give cuts of three instruments 
which I have caused to be made for the purpose 
by a common blacksmith in the neighborhood. 

Dbaim Sooofs.— (Fia. 23.) 



Dbain Spade. — (Fig. 24.) 





Fig. 23, scoops 14 inches long, and 3 inches 
wide at the top, with sockets at the ends, into 
which handles of any convenient length can be in- 
serted. 




Fig. 24 is a spade with a blade 13 inches long 
1^ inches wide at the end, and 3 inches wide at 
the top. At a is an iron spur 3 inches long, run- 
ning out of the iron shaft, on which to place the 
foot to push the spade into the earth. The top 
of the snaft is made with a socket to insert a wood- 
en handle, from which is extended a small iron 
piece with a hole in it at by through which a rivet 
runs into the handle to keep it fast, and from slip- 
ping out of the socket. 

Drain Fork. — (Fig. 25.) 





Fig. 25 is a drain fork with prongs 2^ inches 
long, and 2 inches apart from each other, with a 
point to be inserted m a wooden handle about 3^ 
feet in length. 

With these instruments I have had made a short 
drain, which satisfies me that they are preferable 
to stone when the quantity of water to be dis- 
charged is not large, and I think the mice will not 
as easily injure them as the stone drains ; and they 
are made in about half the time that a stone drain 
will require. My ditcher, who has made drains 
all his life in England, says he has known them 
to stand there 18 years, when the black thorn aod 
willow was used tor filling up. 

A ditch should first be dug Ditch.— (Fig. 26.) 
with a common spade not 
less than 12 to 14 incuesdeep, 
and about two spits wide. Fig. 
26, at a; then the narrow 
spade, Fiff. 24, is to be used 
to make the trench h, to re- 
ceive the wood. This should | | ^ 
be 10 to 12 inches deep, and 
3 to 4 inches wide. After all the loose earth is 
hauled out by the scoops, Fig. 23, the boughs are 
to be cut into proper lengths, so as to lay straight, 
(say 6 to 9 feet,) and then placed in the trench as 
close as they wUl lie, and pressed down with the 
fork. Fig. 25, even with the bottom of the first 
ditch. A sod is then placed over the wood with 
the grass side down, and pressed close with the 
feet. It is now ready to fill up with dirt. Great 
care should be taken to do the work well — its du- 
rability depends upon this. 

When a field requires much draining, it may 
be done when plowed in lands eight paces wide» 
by using the narrowed tool at once in the furrows^ 
between the ridges, after a little clearing out, or a 
double mould-board plow may be used to advan- 
tafije. 

The expense of draining with wood will vary 
with the different kinds of soil. In England where 
this kind of draining is practised to a considerable 
extent, a jfood hand will receive 2$, Gd. sterling 
per day, finding himself. If taken by the job the 
price varies from I5. to 35. per chain. 

The farmer who contemplates draining, had, if 
possible, better employ an experienced hand, one 
accustomed to that kind of ktbor ; if he is sofortu* 
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nate as to procure a faithful man, his work will 
be better done, answer the ends he has in view, 
and he will be well rewarded for his outlay of 
capital. 

Cornelius Bakee. 
Rahtoat/j New Jersey^ Jan, Sd, 1844. 

We can add our testimony to that of Mr. Baker 
in favor of this system of brush draining ; for seven 
years ago this month, (April,) we drained a field 
nearly in the manner that he recommends. The 
land lay nearly level, and being a stiff clay, retain- 
ed the surface water so long upon it, as to make 
it nearly valueless. Our drains draw well to this 
day, and we think will last full 20 years. Of part 
of this land, we made a very fine garden, which 
produces well all sorts of vegetables, fruits, and 
vines, usually grown. 

A FARMER'S EDUCATION. 

We bespeak an attentive perusal for the admi- 
rable article which follows. It treats upon a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the republic, and one 
which, to our disgrace, has hitherto been almost 
entirely neglected. Other nations are now taking 
effective measures for the scientific agricultural 
education of their people, and shall we look on 
supine and inert? By the introduction of a supe- 
rior system of agriculture, England calculates 
within ten years of becoming an exporter of wheat ! 
We must advance in an equal step with the na- 
tions abroad, or we shall soon become, notwith- 
standing our boasted independence, their mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water ; for their 
superior enlightened minds, directing matter, 
would soon outrival and finally overwhelm us. 

Mount Vernon^ Jan. 31 5^ 1844. 

" Practical farmers require the simplest and 
most elementary statemeTits," This is an extract 
from the preface of Productive Farming, a work 
lately compiled by Joseph A. Smith, with praise- 
worthy motives, and designed " to present the sci- 
entific and technical writings of the principal agri- 
cultural writers of the present day, to the industri- 
ous farmer in a form less repulsive, because less 
learned, and consequently more generally intelli- 
l^ble." Such is the avowed object of the work, 
and mortifying as is the fact, nevertheless, ** 'tis 
true, and pity 'tis, 'tis true." 

That men, bom and educated on this continent, 
men of mature judgment, and, taken as a class, 
of greater intelligence than the like class in any 
other country, and enjoying more political rights 
than any similar class in the world, should, in lit- 
erature solely applicable to their own particular 
callingy be thus placed on a footin^r with children, 
and be compelled to admit the justice of so placing 
them, indicates most conclusively the existence of 
error in some part of our social organization re- 



quiring a remedy. These reflections have frequent- 
ly pressed themselves on my mind, and while I 
must admit the truth of Mr. Smith's assertion, and 
would most unwillingly impute any other object 
to him than that avowed in his compilation, I am 
clearly of opinion that he has not adopted the right 
method of servinsf the farmers, and of curipg the 
acknowledged evil. 

The scientific works of learned men must not 
be abridged and drought down to the intellect of 
the industrious farmer ; but the intellect of the in- 
dustrious fanner must be elevated and brought up 
to the easy comprehension of scientific works. A 
work on agriculture, becatise containing scientific 
terms, must not be as repulsive to a farmer as a 
spider, a caterpillar, or other insect, to a delicate 
lady. I trust Mr. Smith will be fully compensa- 
ted for his labor by the sale of his work, for he 
deserves it^ but with all due deference to his bet- 
ter judgment, and without disparagement to the 
work or iu author, I maintain that he has mista- 
ken the remedy, and the onlv one proper to be 
adopted in this country. Botn the cause and the 
remedy are clearly pointed out in the first sentence 
of your article, page 2 of current volume. *' The 
present system of educating the rural population 
of the country is not what it ought to be,''* To 
this point must the public attention be directed — 
a reformation in the kind of instruction given in 
the district schools throughout the state is abso- 
lutely necessary. Let the primary acquirements 
and learning received through those schools be of 
the proper kind, and we shall soon see that the 
intellect of the '' industrious farmer" is as capable 
of high cultivation and improvement as the noble 
farms and the most fertile soils of our country. 
Let them acquire in their childhood what will be 
serviceable in manhood. 

Through the district schools the fiirmers are 
furnished with the sure and easy means of correct- 
ing this ignorance — now ripened into a proverb, 
and in doing so, will re-establish the dignity of 
thetr occupation. In place of inspectors and com- 
missioners of common schools, there is now chosen 
in each town, a town superintendent, who has the 
entire control over all the teachers to be employed, 
and of all the books to be used in those schools. 
The farmers have the choosing of all those town 
superintendents. Let them Mar this in mind. 
They are the electors^ and can make their own 
selection of efficient officers, and let not politics or 
varty feelings pollute those selections ; let them 
ne sanctified by the righteous and single purpose 
of selecting such men, and such only, as will with 
cheerfulness and ability attend to those duties. 
Duties full as responsible and important, when 
justly appreciated, as those discharged by the gov- 
ernor, cnancellor, judges, or other officers admin- 
istering the various duties of civil government. 
The youthful mind is committed to their charge. 
The future usefulness of our young and growing 
population throughout the country depend un them 
to be formed and moulded as those superintendents 
may direct. 

A want of proper knowledge on the subject mat- 
ters of their avocation, is in reality the cause of 
the seeming want of respectability in a farmer's 
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life. Ignorance seems to have gone hand in hand 
with the cultivation of the soil. The generality 
of mankind hold the opinion, that to be a farmer 
requires little or no knowledge, and frequently, 
when ail other things fail, a farmer's life is taken 
up as a last resource. Is a youth stupid at his 
books? What is the remedy? TVi^y, make a 
farmer of him. Who has not heard of this pana- 
cea for dullness and stupidity? A youth once 
destined for a farmer is destined to a life of ignoT' 
ance. Bodily labor is considered as incompatible 
with all mental acquirements. This is the dark 
cloud which has overshadowed a profession of all 
others the most honorable. It is this dark cloud 
which the town superintendents can and must dis- 
pel. The light of science must be allowed to 
dawn upon the farmer's intellect. As the rising 
sun is justly held the grandest object of the visible 
world, so another sun, second only to that noble 
orb, must shine upon and illumine the youthful 
intellect of those destined to cultivate the soil. 
This sun must take its rise in our district and 
common schools, under the guidance and influence 
of the town superintendents. Who then can deny 
the importance and responsibility of those duties, 
and that they should be performed by men duly 
impressed with such responsibility? The laws 
and regulations of civil society as they here exist, 
are in general well adapted to protect the rights 
and secure all proper enjoyments to the great mass 
of our population, and a failure in this respect is 
entirely owing to the people themselves, who, in- 
flamed by party feelings, do not elect the best men 
to discharge the duties required by the laws. En- 
trust to a farmer the duties of a sailor, to a sailor 
the work of a manufacturer, to a lawyer the work 
of a farmer, to a rogue the duties of a clergyman, 
and what would be the condition of commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture, and religion? Apply 
this rule to the present education of farmers. 
Neither the teachers nor the hooks employed for 
the purpose are of the right kind. There are not 
now in existence proper primary or elementary 
clasa-books for the instruction of those destined to 
be farmers. 

Go into all or any of those district schools and 
examine a class in geography or astronomy, and 
Tou will find almost every question in the class- 
book used for the purpose, well and correctly an- 
swered, and the boys are in fact good geographers 
and astronomers. This is all right, and it is 
knowledge they should have ; but ask them to 
name the bones composing the different parts of 
the head, body, or foot of a horse, a cow, or any 
other animali how would both teacher and scholar 
•tare at you ? Neither politeness nor fear could 
restrain them from laughing at one they would 
consider as little better than a fool or mndman. 
And why is this? Simply because no such mat- 
ters are taught or ever mentioned in the school. 

What is geography ? The anatomy of the earth. 
What is astronomy « The anatomy of the heav- 
ens. These are both taught and well learned ; 
and yet the anatomy of the human body, or of ani- 
mals, is never thought of. All pertaining to this 
and the ordinary terms used by men of science 
when writing on this and other subjects essential 



to a farmer's education, are never taught nor heard 
of in the schools. The terms in anatomy, the 
names and uses of the several bones and mus- 
cles ; the terms in geology, agricultural chemistry, 
and mechanical philosophy, &:c., can as easily be 
learned by boys as the various divisions of the 
earth and heavens, and the names of the different 
countries and rivers on the globe. 

The words promontory, isthmus, meridian, equa- 
tor, &c., in geography, the words Aries, Pleiades. 
Ursa Major, &c., in astronomy, are not more easily 
learned or comprehended by children, than the 
words veriebra, flexors, pastern, stifle, molars, 
&c., would be in anatomy ; or the words oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrates, sulphates, &c., in chemistry, 
or the terms granite, hornblend, feldspar, quartz, 
&c., in geology. The New York society Tor the 
diffusion of useful knowledge have, I believe, ex- 
amined and recommended several text-books for 
the use of the common schools, but none of them 
as far as I have seen, are of the character I should 
consider quite as requisite for the elementary edu- 
cation of the young farmer. If proper text-books on 
those subjects were compiled for the use of district 
schools, as they have been in geography, history, 
and astronomy, by question and answer, young 
people would soon become familiar with the tech- 
nical words of science, which, being well under- 
stood, would then cease to be considered repulsive. 
Scientific words as they are now considered would 
become words of e very-day use. Pedantry would 
cease to exist, and thmgs would be known and 
called by their scientific names as readily as they 
are now by others. I must not here be under- 
stood as disparaging a knowledge of either history, 
feography, arithmetic, or astronomy — far from it. 
consider all this knowledge as absolutely neces- 
sary ; but I believe that with proper text-bt^oks, 
there is ample time to acquire a sufficient elemen- 
tary knowledsre of all those. But even were there 
not, I consider the entire exclusion of the other 
branches I have named as fundamentally wronsr. 
I would sacrifice some knowledge in astronomy if 
it were replaced by equal knowledge in geology, 
chemistry, agriculture, or anatomy— -so of history 
and of geography, and mathematics. Neither 
would I require young boys to learn by heart 
whole pages of the speeches of Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, or other great orators, and keep them ut- 
terly ignorant of the elements and technical terms 
of those sciences by which ihey are to acquire 
their future support and respectability. I would 
not educate as great orators and statesmen, boys 
who in after life are to become practical farmers. 
It is true the vanity of parents may be gratified 
when listening to their young Ciceros, Demos- 
thenes, Pitts, Websters, Sec., and their ambitious 
fancy may give such shape and reality to their 
future man. Gazing into futurity, they may, by 
anticipation, delight on their destined ornament to 
some of the learned professions. But without dis-» 
turbing those hallowed and pleasing aspirations of 
a parent, I would simplv say, elevate the farmer's 
knowledge to be equal to that required in other 
professions, and all a parent's hope may then be 
realized in a farmer's son, well learned in his pro^ 
fessioQ. 
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There is no denying the fact, that to most of 
the farmers of the present day, words of science 
are '^repulsive^ They are not understood by 
them, and although they have a desire, as occasion 
permits, to read for pleasure and instruction, it is 
irlEsome, and indeed impossible, to turn this pas- 
time into hard and severe study. They can derive 
DO pleasure from reading in ignorance, not com- 
prehending the technical terms of their subject, or 
in spending most of the time which they can de- 
vote to reading, in hunting out the meaning of 
words. Hence it is, that not only bosks of science, 
but men of science are avoided by the farmers. 
They receive no pleasure when brought in con- 
tact with either. Thus they are induced to avoid 
them,^nd thus as a matter of choice, not necessity, 
they take a lower rank in society than the true 
dignity of their occupation requires. 

1 trust enough has been said to demonstrate the 
true cause of the present situation of farmers, and 
that they have the remedy in their own hands. I 
will now point out a practical mode of applying 
this remedy, which in less than fifteen years, {and 
this in the life of a community is a short period,) 
will create a class of industrious farmers, for whom 
it will not be necessary to abridge the works of 
scientific writers on agriculture, and to present 
their works in a form less repulsive, because less 
learned, and consequently, more generally intel- 
ligible. 

As that which is everybody's business becomes 
nobody's, I will take the liberty of designating an 
institution under whose direction the work of re- 
form should be commenced. In making this se- 
lection, I do not intend to reflect upon, or under- 
rate the utility of others. I name the American 
Institute, because if its objects are to promote na- 
tional greatness, it will never have a better oppor- 
tunity. It is an institution fast growing into im- 
portance if properly directed. It is now conducted 
oy men of comparative leisure and much experi- 
ence. It has received much public patronage, and 
can not with reason object to incurrmg the slight 
expense required for the purposes I mention. Let 
then the American Institute, through their com- 
mittee on agriculture, or a committee of the Farm- 
ers' Club, or a committee from the New York 
State Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
ascertain from the superintendent of common 
flchools, the names of all the town superintendents 
in the state, and their places of residence* Ad- 
dress a printed communication to each of these, 
setting forth the object in view, fet from them as- 
surances that they will cause to be introduced and 
used in all their district schools, such text-books on 
agriculture, geology, chemistry, anatomy of ani- 
mals, &c., as shall be recommended to them by 
the Institute, and also the number of such books 
required in each school, and in the district libraries. 
Let them also open a correspondence with all the 
county agiicultural societies, &c, to aid in making 
up a suitable reward or premium to be ofiered for 
the best text-books. 

Wheii this is done, let the same committee ad- 
vertise for the best elementary texi-books on those 
subjects, to be selected for approval at such time, 
place, and iu such manner, as may be deemed most 



advisable ; stating also the probable number of 
such approved books that will be required, and 
the premium or reward to. be given, and I am 
satisfied that the certainty of remuneration to 
arise from said premium, and from so large, expe- 
ditious, and certain a sale of such approved text- 
books, would command the talents of competent 
men, and that geology, anatomy, agriculture, and 
chemistry, adapted to the use of common schools, 
would occupy the talents of many an Uncle Philip, 
Peter Parley, Mitchell, Davies, ac. 

Let whatever committees may be appointed to 
examine and approve of those text-books, be men 
of science in each department, who will carefully 
and honestly discharge their duty ; let no undue 
influence be brought to bear in procuring recom- 
mendations of books ; let the town superintendents 
employ competent teachers, (a duty not sufiicient- 
ly estimated at present,) and let the class-books so 
recommended and approved of, be thus introduced 
and used in all our common schools. Such an or- 
ganized and simultaneous movement in this state 
must inevitably spread through and be adopted in 
other states, and as I before said, in ten or fifteen 
years from this time, the comnilation of Joseph A. 
Smith may be required in otner countries, but in 
this, will be of little use. 

Thomas Addis Emuet. 



CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 

Soil. — The hard gravelly soil of the eastern 
states, the sandy soil of New Jersey, the clay soil 
of Pennsylvania, and the rich alluvial bottoms of 
the west, all produce an abundance of the difler- 
ent varieties of fruit when proper attention is jnv- 
en to the trees. Mr. Phinney, of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts, has ditched and drained one of his 
swamps, and has now on it a luxuriant orchard of 
apples- trees. The gre^t point is to have a dry 
soil. If it is not sumciently rich, make it so ; no 
man should exf)ect to have fine crops of anything 
unless his soil is rich. 

Setting out Trees. — ^If by exposure the roots 
have become dry, immerse tnem in water for 20 
or 30 hours previous to setting them out. Prepare 
a compost as follows : Take 3 bushels of rich soil, 
or 3 bushels of swamp muck would be better, 1 
bushel night soil, 1 bushel fine charcoal, (if char- 
coal is plenty 3 to 4 bushels is to be preferred,) 1 
bushel slaked lime, 1 bushel of unleached, or 2 
bushels of leached wood ashes, and 1 peck of salt. 
Mix the above well tojgether. 

Dig the holes 3fl.wide,2 feet deep, keeping the 
top soil by itself, fill in a portion of the bottom soil 
until nearly ready for the tree, then fill in half a 
bushel of the compost and set in the tree, spread- 
ing out the roots to their natural position, and fill 
in the top soil, gently shaking the tree two or three 
times to settle the soil around the roots. The tree 
should be set the same depth in the orchard, that 
it stood in the nursery. Leave the soil a little hol- 
lowing about the tree to catch and retain the rain- 
water. Put around each tree half a peck of fine 
charcoal, and half a peck of slaked lime. With 
these precautions, neither peach nor any other 
fruit-trees will be infested with worms at the roots 
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prorided they have suitable after^cuhure. For 
many of the aboye soggestioos the writer is in>> 
debted to R. L. Fell, Esq., of Felham, Ulster Co., 
New York. 

Culture of Orchasds. — The soil around the 
trees should be kept loose, either by spading, dig- 
ging with a mattock, or by plowing. If a crop is 
put in the orchard, nothing should be planted or 
sowed within five feet of the trees, as the noorish- 
ment taken up by the crop is so much taken from 
the growth ot the trees. After the lime and char- 
coal has laid around the trees one year, spread it 
ftround the trees in a circle of ten feet in diameter. 
This should be done in the spring, when the soil 
is cultivated, and a fresh supply of lime and char- 
ooaI applied. 

When the trees have been set out three or four 
years, the soil should be enriched with a compost 
of manure, swamp-muck, and ashes. Early every 
spring the trunks of the trees should be washed 
with strong ley, strong soap-suds, or thin soft soap. 
Apply either of these with a whitewash brush as 
high as a man can reach. When the trees grow 
lapidly, their growth will be increased by slitting 
the outer bark the whole length from the ground 
up to the limbs. This gives the trees room to ex- 
pand. As soon as the trees blossom, throw over 
them lime perfectly slaked — this should be done 
while the dew is on. 

To RENDER Old and Barren Orchards Thriftt 
AND Productive. — Early in the spring plow the 
entire orchard and enrich with a compost of ma- 
nure, swamp muck, lime, and chip manure. Scrape 
off all the old bark with a deck scraper, or a hoe, 
ground sharp. Apply half a bushel slaked lime, 
and the same of fine charcoal, around each tree. 
Apply then soft soap or strong soap-suds on the 
trunks and limbs as hi^h as a man can reach. 
While the trees are in full bloom, throw over them 
a good supply of fine slaked iime. 

To Destroy Caterpillars. — As soon as the 
nests can be seen, procure some pure spirits of 
ammonia, tie a small piece of sponge to a pofle 
that is long enough to reach the highest nests, fill 
the sponge with ammonia, and once filling will be 
sufficient to rub off and destroy from thirty to forty 
nests. 

B. G. BoewELL. 

Philadelphiaf February, 1844. 



GEORGIA LANDS AND AGRICULTURE. 

I WAS struck with a communication in a former 
number of your paper, apprizing your readers that 
Airmers from the middle states were turning their 
attention to the lands in Virginia. I have often 
wondered why all the immigration from those 
states should tend westward. " It can not be that 
such a cold, not to say wild region, is more desi- 
rable than our ffenial clime. I can think of but 
two causes to deter the immigrant from our sunny 
dime, and they are imaginary. I understand that 
northern people suppose we are much exposed to 
fever and ague. From all I can learn, there is 
much more of it in the west than the south. Some 
parts of the southern country, it is true, suffer from 



diseases engendered by miasma ; but others, and 
the larger portion, (I speak of Georgia,) are as free 
fit)m them as any section of the Union. Middle 
and upper Georgia is, I presume, as healthy a re- 
gion as you will find in the world. The lower 
part, comprehending the pine land, is nearly a 
level plain. The growth is almost exclusively 
long-leaf pine, and, except on the streams, the 
soil is generally a sandy barren. This region ex- 
tends from the Atlantic 150 or 200 miles, then 
comes the middle region, which is undulating, 
well watered, and timbered with oak, hickory, 
&c. This section extends from the pine land to 
the mountains, and is about 100 or 150 miles wide. 
Then comes the northern or mountain portion of 
the state, where all the northern fruits and vege- 
tables grow in great perfection. 

But to return to the middle region, with which 
I have to do. This is the great cotton portion, 
and when new, much sickness was occasioned by 
killing thousands of acres of heavy timber, in pre- 
paring the land for cultivation. That portion of 
country lying between the Oconee, I may say even 
the Ocmulgee, and the Savannah rivers, is now 
called *Mhe old part of Georgia." Much of it, 
particularly on tne Savannah river, was settled 
soon after the revolution, and some of it, as Wilkes» 
Columbia, &c., during that period. There is now 
but little new land cleared, and the consequence 
is, that fever is hardly ever found except occasion- 
ally on the water courses. Many northern ptfopie 
live and die here without ever having had a chill 
or bilious fever. Consumption, and those diseases 
occasioned by cold, are almost unknown. I believe 
my own family is a fair specimen of the health of 
the country in which I live. I have been house- 
keeping ten years, have had a family numbenng 
from 20 to 60, and have only had one bilious case 
during the time, and that was a li^ht case of chills 
following the Tyler grippe last fall. 

I presume the other reason why many of your 
people are deterred from our country, is on account 
of the institution of slavery. That may be avoid- 
ed by owning none — ^for thousands live in the midst 
of them without owning one, and I have never 
heard the first man complain that the black popu- 
lation was the least in his way. But the objec- 
tion, if such it be, may be obviated by selecting a 
county where the population is white. By refer- 
ence to the census, you will perceive that some 
counties have no more than many counties in New 
York have of free negroes. 

The advantages of Georgia are many and stri- 
king. Thousands of stock have lived throughout 
the winter without feeding. It is a very common 
occurrence for hogs to run wild, and live for years 
on the mast to be found in the woods. Now hun- 
dreds, Aay thousands of bushels of acorns might 
be gathered on the creeks. Our green crops are 
kept all winter, without being removed. My cab- 
bages and ruta baga are now standinsr in my gar- 
den, green and growing. Beets need not be re- 
moved until you wish them to feed. Potatoes 
will lie in the ground all winter, atid grow off 
finely in the spring. Most of the northern fruits 
ffrow well witn us ; besides which, we have the 
fig, and might have many other tropical fruits in 
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great abuadance. Only a few of the grapes grow 
well. The blue grass, I believe if planted in rich 
land, would do well. It is uow sreen and flour- 
ishinc: in my yard, affording good grazing. The 
rich, low grounds, which are but little used, will 
grow it most luxuriantly. 

But what will be most interesting to your agri- 
cultural readers, is, that we have land in great 
abundance, and at very low prices. Our planters 
have had land so plenty, that they have usually 
found it most convenient to cut down the forest, 
cultivate the land, uaiil too much exhausted to 
make heavy crops, and then desert it for a new 
county. The consequence is, that no attention 
has been turned to manuring, or any other im- 
provement. When one of these plantations has 
been " worn out," as it is called, it is sold to an 
adjoining planter for a very low price, say from 
one to five dollars per acre; consequently, one 
man will often become the owner of thousands of 
acres, with one tenth or one twentieth in cultiva- 
tion. The old lands are suffered to remain uncul- 
tivated and unfeaced, when they grow up in pines, 
briers, and finally the orif^inal forest growth of 
the country ; these are agam cleared and put un- 
der cultivation. This process has been repeated 
more than once, on the same piece of land, with 
success. It is interesting to perceive how rapidly, 
I might say sagaciously, nature will renovate the 
earth when turned over to her fostering care. On 
these deserted plantations are always to be found 
small lots, containing from 10 to 100, and some- 
times several hundred acres of woods. 

A small farmer may always buy an abundance 
of good land for cultivation, by taking the old 
land for nothing. Several hundreds of acres are 
often sold ibr a dollar, or less per acre. The usual 
rule is to sell the wood land for what it may be 
thought to be worth, and give to the purchaser the 
old land and houses for nothing. 

Perhaps I could not give your readers a better 
idea of the state of real property, in the old part 
of Georgia, than by an account of a trade made 
a few weeks ago by a gentleman in this vicinity. 
He purchased a tract of land containing 1,000 or 
1,200 acres, very desirably ]ocated,having 320 acres 
in woods. He gave %\h per acre for the wood 
land, and nothing for the balance. 

On it there are 50 or 60 acres of low grounds 
that will bring 40 or 50 bushels of com to the 
acre. The balance of the wood land will produce 
2o to 30 bushels of corn, and 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of 
seed cotton to the acre. A favorable year it would 
average a light bag of cotton per acre, the ba^ 
weighing 300 to 350 lbs. The wood land is well 
timbered with oak, hickory, poplar, walnut, &c. 
The old land, most of it grown in pine, would pro- 
duce near half as much as the wood land. With 
manure, and the care ^ven to land in countries 
where it is scarce, it might soon be made to dou- 
ble and treble the products above supposed. Our 
soil has a fine retentive clay foundation ; some of 
it covered with a gray, and some with a strong 
mulatto loam. 

Our plantera are beginning to bring their creek 
and river-bottoms into cultivation, with great suc- 



cess. The soil from the upland has been washed 
on them, until they are as fertile, it would seem* 
as any soil in the world. Planters have so long 
had an abundance of fresh upland to cultivate, that 
they would not risk the destruction of their crops 
by inundation. But by proper draining, straighten- 
ing, and clearing the channels, this can often be 
prevented ; and experience has shown that com 
IS seldom injured by an inundation. The streams 
being small, the water passes off in a few hourSy 
or days at farthest. 

We are now beginning to learn that old land^ 
manured, is the surest soil for cotton. There is 
no end to the materials for manure. The swamp 
deposites, as rich as vegetable deposite can be, 
are inexhaustible. During summer the pasturage 
on old lands and woods, not under fence, will sup- 
port any number of cattle that one may choose to 
turn upon them. We usually stop feeding early 
in April. When our com is gathered in the fall, 
it affords abundant pasturage until Christmas, and 
then we feed away the cora-shucks, or husks, till 
April. In this way our planters keep 50 to 100 
head of cattle, less or more, accoraing to their 
wealth. And yet, there are men who keep 100 
head of cattle, 20 horses, 200 to 300 hogs, sheep, 
&c., who do not make 50 wagon loads of manure 
during the year. A farmer who underatands ma- 
king manure would be a blessing to any neighbor- 
hood in which he might settle. 

Though the old part of Georgia does not suit 
large planters accustomed to the old habit of de- 
stroying the finest soil in the world, yet for mod- 
erate, or small farmera, or even large ones, dispo* 
sed to improve, I believe it to be tbe most desira- 
ble portion of the globe. For $1,000 or $1,500, a 
comfortable house and out-houses, garden, &:c., 
may be had, with several hundred acres of land, 
out of which might be selected 30, 40, 50, perhaps 
100, or even more, acres of good wood land. Be- 
sides, out of the old land lots could be found of all 
sizes, say from 5 to 20 acres, of good level land, 
wanting nothing but a fair chance to become as 
fertile as may be desired. 

No attention ha9 been given to ditching until 
lately, and in a few instances, which is sufficient 
to show that a wonderful revolution will be effect- 
ed in our agriculture by this means. The rich 
loam from the hills is deposited on the banks of 
creeks and branches, entirely susceptible of culti- 
vation, in almost every instance by judicious drain- 
ing. In thousands or places, a few acres may be 
had fit for cultivation without draining; but oar 
people having been in the habit of plowing fields, 
varying from 10 to 100 acres in size, overlook 
these rich little nooks and coraere, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as by removing to a new coun- 
try they can be indulged in their old ways. 

Where our land lies rolling, the soil is soon 
washed off by the heavy rains to which our cli- 
mate is much subject. Very little effort has been 
made to prevent this ; and where land is cultiva- 
ted from year to year in com or cotton, it is obvi- 
ous that the soil will soon be gone from the hill- 
sides. Indeed, the temptation to make cotton is 
so great, that our planters have generally been 
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willing to sacrifice their lands for quick returus. 
The late low price of cotton had somewhat arrest- 
ed this destructive system, but I fear it will return 
with the increased value of the great staple. 

The middle, and particularly the mountain por- 
tion of Georgia, has water-power sufficient, I pre- 
sume, to turn every manufactory in the United 
States. It may be had for almost nothing. There 
are some 20 or 30 cotton factories in the state, 
which are said to be doing well. An English 
company, I learn, has purchased a shoal on the 
Savannah river, and several thousand acres of land 
adjoining for the purpose of appropriating the 
whole of this copious stream to manufacturing 
purposes. 

Garnett Andrews. 

Washington, Wilkes Co., Ga,, Jan. 2ith, 1 844. 

THE ENGLISH OAK IN AMERICA. 

I NOTICE a communication in your February 
number, relative to the English Oak, (quercus ro* 
hur,) That species was long since introduced by 
my grandfather, and a few vears since we had 
10,000 of them from 6 to 10 feet high, and adver- 
tised them, specifying their character of holding 
their foliage late, and being a kind of sub-ever- 
green. The name of oak, however, is so familiar 
to every one, that there were few or no purchasers, 
and after presenting a score or two to our then 
townsman, Richard L. Franklin, Esq., and a few 
to other neighbors, the balance were consigned en 
masse to the brush heap. There are two spe- 
cies of European oak that are much preferable to 
the English oak, and for the same properties for 
which that is recommendable, as well as for others 
which that does not possess. One of these is the 
Turkey oak, (auercus cerris,) the foliage of which 
is much handsomer, and remains green longer 
than the Endish oak. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful trees of the middle and south of Europe — ^in 
majesty equaling the most lofly ; leaves long and 
pinnatified, and its long gval acorns borne on lonff 
peduncles, presenting the appearance of small 
pipes. The other is the Tawzin oak, (quercus 
tawza,) a tree of humbler growth than the prece- 
ding, but perhaps surpassing it in the beauty of 
its foliage ; the leaves very deeply lobed, and as 
persistant as that species. This has also the 
property of flourishing on the most sterile soils, 
and I am inclined to think the Turkey oak will 
also do so. 

William R. Prince. 
Princess Nursery, Flushing, Feb, ISlh, 1844. 

N. B. Will your correspondent, S. S., page 43 
of your February number, please to state what 
species of cherry his peach-trees are worked on ? 



PLASTER NEAR SALT WATER. 

I AM no farmer, and make no pretensions to 
familiarity with atrricultural chemistry; butiiav- 
ing tried plaster of Paris as a manure, and with 
much success, and seeing you are disposed to call 
the attention of your readers to the use of it on 
the seaboard, I place the following facts and rea 
aoningsat your 



My residence, with a few acres of land around 
it, is about half a mile in a direct line from the 
Sound, and fully open to the influence of winds 
from the east and southeast, charged with the 
moisture of the ocean. I came to New Rochelle 
in the summer of 1839, and found a piece of land 
which was at my service as a pasture, and a little 
farther from the salt water than my house, (say a 
quarter of a mile,) almost completely worn out. 
The grass and daisies it produced were so worth- 
less, that I gave them away to any one who would 
be at the trouble of carrying tnem ofl*. Next 
spring I sowed plaster on it ; and nothing else was 
used for manure. The crop of grass and red clover 
it produced struck the farmers who saw it with 
amazement It was near a church, and a natural 
object of attention to a rural congregation, who 
knew it well. When the question was asked, 
** What manure has been used to resuscitate the 
land so wonderfully ?" and the answer was " Plas- 
ter, and nothing else,'* some were sorely puzzled. 
The lot has been constantly used since, ooth for 
mowing and pasturage, ana large crops obtained 
by the use of plaster, and nothing else, 

I have tried the same experiment on ground 
nearer the Sound, though there it has not Been as 
clear a test of plaster alone ; for stable manure 
was employed also. However, there where plas- 
ter was used most freely the red clover was tnick- 
est. 

T. W. CoiT. 

New Rochelle, Feb, 7lh, 1844. 



ERRORS CORRECTED IN THE REPORT OF 
MR. PELL'S EXPERIMENTAL FARMING. 

See an account of Mr. PelPs experimental farm- 
ing in the report of the proceedings of the New 
York Farmers' Club, page 359, Vol. II., of the 
American Agriculturist, in which the Secretary of 
the Club wishes to make the following corrections 
of errors. 

1. "That Mr. Pell sprinkled about a bushel of 
salt over every load of nay.** It should have been 
"over every alternate layer composing a ton." 

2. " That he had twenty thousand apple-trees 
in full bearing." It should have been ** in bearing," 
being eighteen years old. The communication 



signed " Dutchess County," pa^e 53 of the March 
No. of the current volume of Uie Albany Cultiva- 
tor, says ** they plant apple-trees from 36 to 40 
feet apart, allowing 25 or 30 trees to the acre." 
Mr. Pell's trees are planted 19, 20> and 25 feet 
apart. Nineteen feet apart would allow each acre 
121 trees, 20 feet apart, 109 trees, &c., &c. 

The object in thus planting, was to obtain fruit 
ten or twelve years after they came into bearing, 
as fruit from ^oung trees is usually found to be of 
superior quality. When thev interfere with ^ch 
other, the centre tree will Se cut out, and they 
will then be 38, 40, and 50 feet apart. 

3. " That he employed a man from Vermont to 

engraft 30,000 apple-trees." It should have been 

" 400 apple-trees, (being 18 years old,) in which 

trees, 10,000 grafts were set" 

I 4. •< That out of the 20,000 gnfb, few fiul 
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ed.** It should have been '* that out of 10,000 
grafts, not more than ten per cent, failed/' 

H. Meigs, Sec. oftkeN. Y. Farmers' dub. 
March 1th, 1844. 

Lime as Manubs. — ^In answer to inqniries in your 
paper, Voi. III., page 71, relative to the price of lime 
by the quantity, I will farnisb, delivered in New York, 
or in the vicinity, for the sum of 85 cents per cask, of 
three bushels each, at any good landing-place where a 
vessel can safely go drawing 8 or 9 feet water. I 
should be happy at any time to receive orders for lime, 
which will be promptly met. Wm. A. Norwood. 

Camden, Me., March 5th, 1844. 



CHOICE FRUIT. 

A FARMER finds few thin^ in life more difficult 
and perplexing, than to maxe his selection of fruit 
trees from a nursery containing several hundred 
varieties of fruit. To obviate this difficulty, I pro- 
pose ^ving a list and short description of such as 
will give satisfaction to purchasers. I £^ve the 
name best known in capitals, but when there are 
several names for the same fruit, I give the syno- 
nyraes in italics. 

APPI.ES. 

Early Harvest, Priuc^t Yellow Harvtit, J%ly Pip* 
pin, — ^Fruit medium size; bright straw color; flavor 
fine — ripe in July and August. 

Early Red Juneating, Red Margarett, Strawberry. 
— Rather small ; very rich and fine — ^ripe in August. 

SuMxMBR Queen, Early Queen, — ^Fruit large and ob- 
long ; striped with red on a yellow ground ; high fla- 
vored and fine — ripe in August. 

Summer Pearmain, jSmerican Summer Pearmavn, 
Early Summer Pearmain, — ^Too well known to need 
any description — ripe in August. 

Porter Apple. — ^This is a new variety that origina- 
ted on the farm of Rev. S. Porter, Sherburn, Massa- 
chusetts. Fruit large ; oblong shape ; skin bright yel- 
low, with a red blush — ripe in October, and commands 
the highest price in the Boston market. 

Fall Pippin, Golden Pippin, HoUand Pippin, Cob' 
betft Fall Pippin, Vandine,—Or all fall apples, this 
stands at the head of the list. Fruit large and of a 
roundish oblong form; skin smooth and yellowish- 
green, tinged with orange; flesh tender, with rich 
jnice — ^ripe in October, and keeps till January and 
February. 

Seek-no-Further, Rambo, or Romanite, — This fruit 
is much cultivated about Philadelphia. Shape flat, re- 
sembling the Yanderveere, but is a better fhiit ; skin 
pale yellow, streaked with red ; flesh tender and spright- 
ly during the (all — is both a fall and winter apple. 

Stroat, Stramt, — ^A fine fall apple, introduced by 
the late Judge Bud, of Albany — ^ia use from Septem- 
ber to December. 

Esopus Spitzenburo. — Fruit large and oval shape; 
color red, covered with light yellow spots ; flesh of the 
finest flavor for dessert or cooking, and keeps till Feb- 
ruary. 

Baldwin, BaJdvnn Pippin, — ^In the Boston market 
this fruit has long brought the highest prices. Color 
bright red, tinged with yellow ; flesh juicy, rich, sweet, 
and most agreeable flavor — ^ripe in November, and 
keeps till March. 

Bblleflower. — A beautiful fhiit long celebrated 
about Philadelphia as their finest winter fruit — ^ripe 
in Oetober, and keeps till March. 



Blue Pearmain. — ^A well-known fruit about Boston 
Large size; color red, covered with a blue bloom; 
flavor delicious, and keeps till January. 

HuBBARDSTON NoNESucH. — ^A most popular new 
fruit lately brought out in Massachusetts, often com> 
manding $5 per barrel in the Boston market — ^ripe in 
November, keeps till February. 

Maiden's Blush. — One of the handsomest fruits in 
the country. Size large, roundish shape ; skin pale 
greenish yellow, tinged with a blush; excellent for 
table use or cooking — ^ripe in August and September. 

Lady Apple, Pomme d*jipi. — Fruit small ; of pale 
yellow color, deeply tinged with red on one side ; flesh 
crisp and pleasant — ripe in November, and keeps till 
April. 

Monstrous Pippin, Ohria Mundi, Ox jSpple, — Fmk 
of enormous size, sometimes weighing 28 ounces ; of a 
pale yellowish green color ; sprightly flavor — ripe in 
October, and keeps till January. 

Newton Pippin. — Of this most valuable apple 
there are two varieties, the yellow and the green ; no 
difierence in quality ; keeps till May, and retains its 
flavor — the most valuable variety for shipping to Eu- 
rope. 

Rhode Island Greening. — Fruit large ; skin green- 
ish yellow ; flesh slightly acid and of fine flavor ; keeps 
from November till April. 

RoXBURY Russet, BoaUm Rueeet, New England i2«t- 
set. — Has been long known about Boston ; size medium ; 
fine yellow russet color; flesh rich, juicy, sub-acid f 
and keeps till June. 

SwAAR Apple. — A celebrated winter fruit in some 
part of New York ; of fine fiavor ; skin greenish yellow^ 
tinged with a blush — ^keeps till March. 

Wine Apple, Hay^t Winter, Large Winter Red, 
Fine Winter, — A beautiful fruit highly esteemed in the 
Philadelphia market — keeps till February. 

HoLLOw-coRE Pippin. — A new variety raised in Jef- 
ferson county, Ohio. It resembles the yellow Newton 
pippin in its fine flavor — ^keeps till Apnl and May. 

Ohio Pearmain. — ^A new aad beautiful variety in 
Ohio ; good size ; striped red and yellow ; quality ex- 
cellent — keeps till May. 

Harrison and Camtteld. — ^Both long raised in tbe 
neighborhood of Newark, New Jersey, and Hugh's 
Virginia Crab, much cultivated in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, are decidedly the most valuable varieties ibr ci- 
der to be found in the country. 

In the west and other portions of our widely-extend- 
ed country, many new varieties of choice apples are 
constantly coming into use. The above are varieties 
found at most of the nurseries in the eastern states. 

FEAGHES. 

Tbe foUowinpr ymrieties of peaches are those 
principally culavated by the peach-growers of 
New Jersey and Delaware for the markets of Phil* 
adelphia and New York. They furnish a succes- 
sion of fruit for ten or twelve weeks. 

Troth's Early Red.— The finest of all early peach- 
es — ripe in August. 

Red Cheek Rareripe. — One of the best peaches 
cultivated in the country; size large ; fiesh rich, juicy, 
and delicious— ripe in September. 

Earlt York, Early Red Rareripe, Early York 
Rareripe. — Size medium ; color rich red ; flesh juicy, 
rich, and luscious — riije early in August. 

Morris Red, Gro$$ Mignonne. — Fruit large; skin 
greenish yellow, with a blush ; flesh melting and deli- 
cious — ^ripe in September. 
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Morris White, White Rareript, Lady ^tm Siew- 
art, — ^Fruit large; form rather oval; sluii yellowish 
white; flesh white^ rich^ juicy, and sweet— ripe in 
September. 

Yellow Rarebipe, Yellow and JUd Rareripe, Large 
Yellow Nvimeg. — Skin yellow and red; flesh firm, 
rich, and delicioas — ^ripe in August and September. 

Large White Rareripe. — As its name denotes, a 
large white fruit — ^ripe last of September. 

Red Cheek Melacaton. — Fmit large ; form oval ; 
skin yellow, with red cheek ; flesh rich, mellow, juicy, 
mnd luscious — ripe in September. 

Oldmixon Frbestoite. — Fruit large; skin white, 
with a blush ; flesh juicy, melting, rich, and luscious-* 
ripe in August. 

Suock's FREESTONE.-*Some specimens of this fmit 
have measured 12 inches in circumference ; shape ob- 
long; skin yellow and dark red; flesh yellow, rich, 
melting, and delicious — •ripe in October. 

Rebve^s Late Yellow Freestone. — A new varie- 
ty, highly prized in the Philadelphia market — ^ripe in 
September. 

^ Freestone Heath. — Fmit large, oblong, and beau- 
tiful; color yellowish green, crimson next the sun; 
Aesh rich, juicy, and vinous — ^ripe in September and 
October. 

Late Heath Cling. — ^Frait very large ; oval form ; 
skin downy, nearly all white ; flesh rich and high fla- 
'Tored, tender, and jnicy — ^ripe in October. 

Oldmixon CuNO.-^This is considered the finest of 
all cUng-stones ; skin yellow, with a bright red cheek ; 
flesh rich, juicy, sweet, and high flavored— ripe in 
September. 

Lemon Cling, Kemudj^e CaroUnOj Pineappk CUttg- 
fitone, — Size large; shape oval; skin yellow, with a 
blush; flesh firm and rich; some have weighed 12 
oances each — ^ripe in September. 

Roduan's Cuno. — Size large; of a pale yellow 
eolor, with a blush on one side ; flesh juicy, vinous, 
and delicioas — ^ripe last of September. 

Eastbuen's Choice. — ^A new and valuable variety ; 
fruit large and nearly round; skin pale yellow, with a 
red blush ; flesh yellowish white ; juice pleasant and 
sprightly— ripe in October. 

Tippecanoe. — A new and splendid variety which 
takes the first rank at the Pennsylvania horticultural 
exhibitions. Si^e large ; color beautiful yellow with a 
red blush ; flesh yellow, firm, and jaicy — ^ripe ia Oc- 
tober. 

Columbia. — Fmit medium size; skin rough and 
thin ; color dull red ; flesh yellow and fibrous, similar 
to a pineapple, juicy, and rich — ripe in September. 

Crawford's Late Melacaton. — ^Fruit very large 
and round ; skin yellow and red ; flesh yellow, juicy, 
and sweet, with an agreeable acidity — ^ripe in Septem- 
ber and October. 

Many of the above peaches are cultivated in differ- 
ent sections of the country under different names. 
There are also many new seedling varieties in different 
parts of the country of excellent quality, but are not 
known out of their immediate vicinity. It is to be 
hoped that the general interchange of scions lately es- 
tablished by the American Institute will assist to bring 
into notice the choice varieties of fmit from distant 
portions of the Union. 

FEAB8. 

Whea some of our Durserymen offer from three 
to four hundred varieties of pear-trees, it mast, to 
a new beginner, and one entirely unacquainted 
with the mfferent varieties of fruit, be a most difli- 



eult undertaking to make a selection. The pres« 
ent object is to ^ive a list of such as will bring a 
succession of fruit, and are well known varieties. 

Beurre d'Abcanlis.— Size large; color green, 
changing to yeUow, with a blush ; flesh melting, juicy, 
and excellent— ripe in August and September. 

Bloodoood. — ^A large fmit, of a dull yellow color, 
covered with dark russet spots ; quality excellent — ripe 
in August. 

Crawford. — Size medium ; skin light yellow ; flesh 
tender, juicy, and good — 'tipe in August. 

Dearborn's Seedling. — ^Fruit medium size; skin 
smooth, thin, and green, with russet spots ; flesh melt- 
ing and ot fine flavor — ripe in August. 

Jarooneixs. — Fruit large ; pale green color, a little 
marked with red ; flesh melting, juicy, with a slight 
acid ; rich and fine flavor — ripe in August ; the tree a 
productive bearer. 

Steven's Genesee Pear. — A new American variety 
of large size ; color mellow green ; flesh white, juicy, 
and melting ; flavor excellent — ripe in October. 

Bartlett, William*a Bcnchreiicti, jSutumn Superb. — 
One of the most superb varieties ; color tingcii with 
red ; flesh very melting and delicate ; juice perfumed, 
sweet, and abundant — ripe early in September. 

Belle Lucrative.— A beautiful Flemish fmit ; 
skin yellow, with a slight blush ; flesh melting and 
juicy — ripe in October. 

BLebk^'s Meadow, Large Seckle. — Skin yellow^ 
tinged with dull red ; flesh melting, juicy, and delicious 
— ^ripe in November, and keeps till January. 

Brown Bsitrre. — Fruit large ; greenish yellow and 
dark red color ; flesh melting, buttery, and excellent — 
ripe in October and November. 

CusHiNG.—Skin light yellow, mottled with dull red 
on one side ; flesh melting, white, and sprightly — ^ripc 
in September and October. 

Dix. — ^Large yellow fruit, with a blush ; flesh melt- 
ing and excellent — ripe in October. 

Harvard. — Fmit of good size ; skin russetty yellow, 
tinged with red ; flesh juicy, melting, and excellent- 
ripe in September and October. 

Maris Louise. — ^A splendid fruit ; skin yellowish- 
green and cinnamon-eolored russet ; flesh melting and 
rich — ripe in October and November. 

Seckle. — This is considered by many the finest va* 
riety in this country ; color from yellowish to brownish 
russet, red next the sun; flesh juicy, melting, spic)*, 
and very superior flavor; tree an abundant bearar— 
ripe in September and October. 

ViROALiEU, BnUer Pear, in Pennsylvania, St. Mi' 
chaePt of Massachusetts, and has thirty other names 
in different parts of the world. Fmit middling size ; 
skin pale citron yellow, with cinnamon rasset, speckled ; 
flesh white ; juicy, buttery, and delicioas — ^ripe in Sep- 
tember and October. 

Beurrx d'Aruhburo. — ^Frait large; flesh rich, 
melting, juicy, and high flavored; and keeps till 
March— the tree a great bearer. 

Columbia.— An excellent native fmit; size large f 
fine yellow color, tinged with red; flesh rich, juicy, 
and exeelleat — ^ripe in November, and keeps till Jaaa- 
ary. 

Easter Beurrr. — ^Frait large; color green, but 
yellow at maturity; flesh yellowish-white, buttery, 
and melting, and very high flavored— eatable in No- 
vember, and keeps till May. 

Pound Pear. — Fruit very large, has weighed 33 
ounces ; skin rough, covered with dull rasset ; excel' 
lent for baking or stewing in winter. 

I^TBPAsss ViBOALixv.— Fniit large and weuAf 
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round; skia yellow, with a light blush; flesh rich^ 
juicy, and delicious ; tree an excellent bearer-~ripe in 
October and November. 

Vicar op Winkfield, Monsieur Le Cwrk* — ^Fruit 
large ; skin russctty yellow ; flesh rich, sweet, and ex* 
cellent — ^in eating from December till February. 

There are many other valuable varieties, and those 
who wish for larger assortments, will find very full de- 
scriptions of fine fruits in the last edition of Bridgeman's 
Young Gardener's Assistant. 

CHERRIES. 

Downer's Late Red, Downer's Favorite. — Fruit 
large and round ; color light red flesh firm and fine — 
ripe after most other varieties are gone. 

Kentish, Early Kentish, Long Stem, Montmorency, — 
Fruit round; skin red; flesh acid; juicy and abun- 
dant ; fine for cooking-^ripe in July. 

Mat Duke, Early Duke, Hdman's Duke, June 
Duke, — Fruit roundish and p^rows in clusters; skin 
very dark red ; flesh soft and juicy— ripe in June. 

American Amber, Early jSmber, New Honey.-^ 
Fruit beautiful and of medium size ; dark pink or am- 
ber color ; flesh rich, sweet, and fine — ^ripe in June. 

American Heart, jirden*s White Heart, — Color 
pale yellowish; flesh tender and palatable-^ripe in 
June. 

Manning's Black Bioarrsau.— A new variety 
from the nursery of the late R. Manning, of Salem, 
Massachusetts. Fruit large ; flesh sweet and of pecu- 
liar fine flavor — ripe in July. 

Yellow Spanish, Oraffion, Imperial, White Orleans, 
Turkey Bigarreau. — Fruit very lai^ge; heart-shaped; 
amber color, red next the sun ; flesh firm, sweet, and 
fine flavored ; one of the very best varieties ; tree an 
abundant bearer — ripe in July. 

Ox Heart, Harrison^s Heart, White Bigarreau, — 
Fruit large ; heart-shaped ; color pale yellow and 
white, mottled with red ; flesh white, firm, and well 
flavored — ripe in June. 

Black Eagle. — ^A handsome variety ; froit of glo- 
bular form ; skin dark purple ; flesh tender, rich, and 
of fine flavor — ^ripe in July. 

Black Tartarian, Black Russian, Ronald^s Large 
Black Heart, — Large heart-shaped and of very superi- 
or quality; color dark shining purple or black; flesh 
firm, purple, and sweet ; tree very productive — ripe in 
June. 

Elkhorn*, Black Ox-Heart, Large Black Bigarreau. 
—Fruit large and heart-shaped, an excellent variety 
for market — ^ripe second and third week in July. 

Knight's Eajlly BLACK.-*€olor rich, dark hue; 
flesh firm, juicy, and sweet — ripe in June. 

Napoleon Bigarreau. — One of the flnest varieties ; 
fruit white, with red spots ; size lai^ ; flesh white, 
solid, and sweet — ^ripe in July. 

White Bigarreau. — One of the largest and fluest 
varieties. Froit heart-shaped; akin yellow, with a 
red eheek ; flesh firm and fine flavored — ^ripe in July. 

Late White Heart. — ^Middle size ; pleasant flavor ; 
valuable as a late variety— ripe the last of August. 

White Tartarian. — An elegant fruit; pale yellow, 
approaching to amber next the sun ; fine flavor, and a 
good bearer — ^ripe in July. 

PLUMS. 

American Yellow Gage. — Oval shape, bright yel- 
low color, equal to the green gage — ripe in August 
and September. 

Bingham, Bingham^s TeOow C/tMg.— A justly cele- 
brated large, handsome variety ; flesh rich and deli- 
dons — ^ripe in September. 



Bleeker's Gage.-~A new and valuable variety ; 
skin dark yellow, with red spots^^ripe in August. 

Coe's Golden Drop.— >One of the finest and hand« 
somest plum8<in the country — ripe in September and 
October. 

CoLUMBiA.-^New seedling variety; light purple 
color ; the tree a great bearer — ^ripe in August. 

Downing's Emerald Drop. — Fruit handsome, of a 
green color; fiesh firm and of delicious flavor. 

German Prune.— ^Valuable for drying; skin red 
and purple ; flesh yellow with a slight acid — ^ripe in 
September. 

Goliath. — Fruit large, sometimes weighing four 
ounces; flesh pale yellow, firm, and good flavor; the 
tree a great bearer — ripe in August. 
^ Green Gage.-— Too well known to need descrip- 
tion ; one of the most desirable varieties known— ripe 
in August. 

Huling's SupstiB. — Size large ; skin greenish yel- 
low ; flesh sweet and excellent — ripe in August. 

Lucomb's Nonesuch. — Very large, resembles the 
green gage — ripe in August, and a great bearer. 

Nectarine Plum. — ^The fruit beautiful ; skin varies 
from red to crimson ; flesh yellowish, of a mild, pleas- 
ant flavor — ^ripe early in August. 

October Gage, Frost Gage, — A valuable native 
fruit — ripe in October, when most plums are out of 
season. 

Prince's Imperial Gage. — Fruit of the finest quali- 
ty; skin yellow; flesh rich, and of excellent flavor — 
ripe in August. 

Blue Magnum BoNUM.-^-Size large; color blue; 
flesh firm and excellent for preserves ; tree an abun- 
dant bearer — ripe in September. 

Blue Gage, Purple Cragt. — Medium size; skin 
purple, covered with a bloom ; flesh rich and flue; tree 
a great bearer — ripe in August. 

Bolmar's Washington. — Has weighed fouri^nnces ; 
color greenish yellow, with crimson specks ; flesh yel- 
low, firm, sweet, and delicious-^ripe in September. 

White Magnum Bonum, White Mfu^ While 
Holland, Egg Plum, TeUow Magnum Bonum, — Fine 
size; skin yellow, covered with white bloom; fiesh 
yellow, rich, firm, and excellent for cooking or pre- 
serving — ripe in September. 

Red Magnum Bonum, Bed Imperial, Purple Egg.^^ 
Size lai^e ; deep red color, covered with blue bloom ; 
flesh harsh and acid ; excellent for cooking and pre- 
serves — ^ripe in September. 

Prince's Orange Ego. — A large beautiful orange- 
colored fruit ; flavor rich — ripe in August. 



SOUTHiaiN CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

At the beginning of this month attend to the plant- 
ing of cotton as directed in March. Continue its cul- 
ture as recommended by Dr. Philips in the American 
Agriculturist, Vol. 11. 

Plant upland rice in drills about eighteen inches 
apart, or sow broadcast, and harrow in the seed as is 
directed for lo^and rice. Cover the ground two inch- 
es thick with old rice straw, in order to keep down 
grass and weeds, and to nourish the crop. Irrigation 
is unnecessary in the culture of this variety of rice. 
It will grow on poor sandy ridges, and also on wet 
lands. Continue sowing lowland rice. 

Attend to the cane-fields, keep the earth loose and 
dear of weeds* 

Occasionally stir the earth around the tobacco plants, 
both with the hand and the hoe* At first, ^lave th« 
suriace, and after the plants increase in sizC| gradually 
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draw a slight bed toward them. Closely examine the 
plants every night and morning, and destroy the nu- 
merous worms which feed upon them. First look for 
a small grub about the roots under ground, and aAer- 
ward a large ugly worm Which feeds upon the leaf. 
There is also a small worm which attacks the bods of 
the plant, and if not killed, will prove a sure destruc- 
tion of its further growth. Another worm of a smaller 
si2e may be found within the two coats of the leaves, 
which feeds on the juices alone. AU of this work can 
be done by boys and girls from ten to fourteen years 
of age. 

Prepare your ground for sweet potatoes by ridging 
up rows about four feet apart. Set out your drawings 
fiimilar to cabbages, eight or ten inches asunder in the 
ridges, as fast as they rise, and the season will permit. 
Some prefer large round Mils four feet apart each way 
to drills. Hoe and plow your Irish potatoes and In- 
dian corn. Sow cabbage, savory, and cauliflower 
0eeds for next winter, but let them remain in the nur- 
cery-bed until August. Sow carrots and parsneps. 
Plant young orange-trees and water them until they 
take root. 

You may now set out all kinds of evergreens success- 
fully. 

See Northern Calendar for June. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

This is the month when the general plans of the 
husbandman should be laid out for the coming season. 
His farm should be plotted, and each field assigned its 
crop for the year. What manure is left in the barn- 
yard should be got out this month if possible. Plowing 
may be done on all light sandy or gravelly soil, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. But on all day soils, 
their exact condition should be observed, and if not 
previously plowed in the fall, aa they always •hould be, 
they must be turned over only when they are compara- 
tively dry. Plowing when wet mixes the soil into a 
mortar, which subsequently bakes into large lumps, in 
which condition it remains through the summer, unless 
beaten in pieces at great trouble and expense. Deep 
plowing is too much overlooked. Il should be the ob- 
ject of the farmer constantly to deepen his soil by cul- 
tivation, and in proportion as he enriches it, a small 
quantity of the subsoil should be brought up for im- 
provement. By this means the roots of the plants will 
have greater resources for food, and before he is aware 
of it, his crops will be doubled by this system. The 
mowing fields should be put in order, by carrying off 
any suriace water there may be upon them ; and all 
the stones should be carefully collected and put into 
fences or used for making under drains, to convey the 
wAter from springs, or such as can not be otherwise 
carried away from stiff clay, or boggy lands. Spring 
wheat ought to be got into the grounid early after the 
snow leaves it Oats and barley may follow. Com 
lor soiling may be sown broadcast, or closely in drills. 
All early potatoes, and most of the early v^etables in 
the garden, may be planted. The gaiden should be 
particularly attended to. As much frequently may be 
nised on an acre of ground, for the support of the family 
in a garden, as from the best five acres of the farm. 
Plaster, with which any farmer who can use it to ad- 
vantage ought to be well supplied, may be sown in 
this and the following month. // U the'dteaptit maimrt 
Ac can apply, in connexion with other manures, and it 
ought to be used liberally, wherever it is found bene- 
ilenl. Field peas may now be sown, and if ground 
baa a good expoaore to the tun and ie dry, some corn 



may be planted. The fences should be thoroughly 
staked up on every imrt of the farm, so as to prevent 
waste of time and crops from the inroads of unrul}- 
cattle. 

Animals should not be suffered to get into the fields 
before a good bite is afforded them, and they should at 
all times, but especially when first allowed to run on 
grass, be well supplied with salt, to correct the fre- 
quently too purgative effects of the fresh feea. Look 
particularly after the young things, and do not allow 
them to follow their dams into the fields till the ground 
becomes dry, warm, and firm. 

Sow hemp-seed the early part of this month where 
the climate will answer; for full particulars of its cul- 
tivation, see YoK I. of the American Agriculturist. 
Sow tobacco-seed also, and the last part of the month 
plant castor beans. 

KfTCHKN Garden. — During this month, early co- 
cumbers, melons, cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, ate., which have been brought forwaijd to the 
hot-bed, should be transplanted into the open ground. 
Attend to the asparagus bed, if not prepared before, 
according to the directions of last month. All kinds 
of table vegetables and early root crops sow in the 
open ground. Tomatoes, egg-plants, and peppers, that 
have been forwarded in pots, plant out the latter part 
of the month. Draw out the sweet potato sprouts and 
plant them. 

Faurr Gakdkk and Orchard. — ^AU kinds of fruit 
and forest-trees, and shrubs, should be transplanteii 
this month, before the leaf-buds shall have come out. 
All grafting and spring inoculating performed. Straw- 
berry beds dressed and cleaned. Currants, raspbenry, 
and gooseberries, that have not before received atten- 
tion, can now be pruned ; the latter should be pruned 
to open heads for the admission of sun and air, be well 
manured about the roots, and the soil made loose and 
mellow with the spade ; the roots of peach trees be ex- 
amined, and the worm cut out with a knife. Scions 
may be set the last of this nxmth, and all the exposed 
wood should be carefully protected by wax. Several 
compositions may be used for this purpose, but perhape 
as good a one as can be made consists of 3 parts of 
be^wax, 3 parts rosin, and 1 part tallow, which is 
best secured by putting on bandages of new, strong 
cotton cloth. 

Flower Oardxn and Plrasure GaouNDS. — Bulbs 
that have not yet started ought now to have the earth 
about them stirred, to the depth of three or four inches. 
The borders of the flower*garden be made up, and per- 
ennial herbaceous plants transplanted. 8e«ds of an- 
nuals should not be sown until next month. Hedges 
and shrubs may be trimmed, and box-edging set oQt« 
Putin order the gravel-walks and pleamtre^gronnds, 
and, if necessary, give the lawn a top-dressing of ashes. 
Deciduous trees should be transplanted this month if 
not done before, and shrubbery for Uie door-yards and 
gardens* Too little attention is paid to these last in 
our country. Many a farmer will spend $50 a year to 
procure ribands, gauxee, and artificial flowers, for his 
wife and daughters, when one fifth of the money would 
furnish him ornamental grounds throughout the year. 
Fruit-trees are ornamental as well as useful, and are 
perhaps the most profitable use to which he can put a 
few acres. The choicest kinds of every species should 
be selected, for it costs but little more to raise the bwt 
kinds than the poorest, and they frequently produce 
him five times as much in value. A large hole should 
be dog for the reception of the roots, which should be 
filled with loose mould, and when the tree has a large 
top, some branches sbonhl be lopped, and the CKtrenii- 
ties of the twigs eat off. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 



Bt the arriyal of the steamship Caledonia, we are 
in receipt of our European joarnaU to the 5th March. 

MAanETs. — jSshes are steady, but little doing in 
them, holders anticipating an advance. Cotton, es- 
pecially of the low and middling grades, has fallen ^d* 
per lb., and I very moderate business has been done in it; 
the spinners confining themselves to purchases for their 
immediate wants, only, the past month. The import into 
Liverpool, since the 1st January last, has been 200,000 
bales, asrainst 207,000 at the same period last season. 
The stock on hand is estimated at 628,000 bales, 
against 444,000 same time last year; the stock of 
American is an increase of 175,000 bales. Flour and 
WlieeU were rather more in demand, and at a slight ad- 
vance of prices. Betf, Pork, and Hams, in good re- 
quest, with an upward tendency; an extensive trade in 
these articles is anticipated. Lard is much depressed, 
and smaller shipments advised. Cfuut of the finer sorts, 
a light stock, and many inquirers. Oil-Cake has a 
downward look. Naval Stores in fair demand. Rices 
no change. Tallow and Tobacco more active, and larger 
sales than were anticipated at this season. 

Money as abundant as usual, the bullion in the Bank 
of England still on the increase, being nearly j£ 15,000,- 
000 (about $72,000,000.) 

jSmeriean Stocks merely nominal, and little done in 
them the past month, except by speculators. 

BustncM generally is increasingly active, and all 
branches of trade are well employed ; there seems to 
be no doubt that the present will be a prosperous year. 

The JnrnuU Show qf the Royal AgricnUwral Society 
of England, will be held at Southampton on the 24th, 
2dth, and 26th of July next. 

Beef for the Engli^ Market. — ^Not a circular do we 
receive, that does not emphatically point out the neces- 
sity, of packing beef fbr the English market cut from 

HEAVY, WSLL-FED CATTLE of an IHFBOVED BREED and 

as nearly as poenble into 8 lb. pieces. Our stock-raisers 
would gain immensely if thpy would pay proper atten- 
tion to these facts. 

Increase of Stock qf Jmerican Cotton. — By our late 
monthly cotton circular from Liverpool, we notice that 
the quantity of American cotton on hand, has increased 
175,000 bales this year, over that of any previous cor- 
responding season. This is a very important fac^ and 
should be immediately made known to our planters; for 
if such an increase has taken plaee princiiwlly from 
the large crop of '42, notwithstanding the greatly di- 
minished one of '43, the south should be careful to con- 
tinue the system of supplying itself from its own re* 
sources, and put its surplns labor only into cotton and 
the other sUple products usually exported. 

Jlfr. Cotman^s 2*oitr.— In a letter by the Caledonia, 
to his publisher in Boston, Mr. Arthur B. Phelps, Mr. 
Colman says, that an edition of his Agricultural Tour 



last, but that he has greatly disappointed hun, and kept 
putting it by for other work. He is now promised his 
first number on the 16th of March, when it will be im- 
mediately sent to Boston. Mr. Phelpt writes us, if re- 
ceived at this time, it will.be issued by him on the 6th 
of May. We quote the following Ax>m Mr. Colman's 
letter, « By the time my first number is out, my see- 
ond will probably be ready for the press; and if my 
health is spared, I have confident hopes of getting yb«r 
numbers out by the 1st of June. But I am sadly dis- 
appointed by my printer. I trust thai my friends will 
wait patiently a few weeks longer^ and thfly will then 



being desired in England, he put the MSS. for his first ^ ^ 

number into his publisher's hands there on the 1st Feb. fkenzie states {''that he found upon analyzing eight va- 



see that I have not been an idle travellerj or fbrgetfbl 
of their interests." 

Proposed Jgricuttural Colleges. — ^The establishment 
of Agricultural Colleges and Example Famis in dififer* 
ent districts of the kingdom is now engaging the atten*, 
tion o[ some of the leading agricultural bodies. It is 
proposed that in these colleges, or agricultural semina- 
ries, young men intended for agricultural pursuits 
shall pursue a course of study combined with practical 
illustrations of the science and practice of agriculture, 
so as to fit them for obtaining situations in the service 
of landed proprietors ai> stewards, or for carrying out 
at home correct principles of husbandry and farming. 
It is intended that the in-door establishment shall con- 
sist of a head and second master, who shall instruct 
the pupils in the elements of education, together with 
land-surveying, the use of the water-level, the theod- 
olite and chain, and everything applicable to agricul- 
tural pursuits. With a view of rendering them practi- 
cal farmers, every pupil is to be made a plowman, 
and to be taught not only how to use the plow, but 
how to settle the irons for every soil, and all kinds of 
work. Their attention is also to be turned to stock of 
all descriptions, and to the making and repairing of 
fences. Lectures are to be delivered by head-farmers 
on the practice of agriculture, explaining the reasons 
for adopting any particular crop or rotation of crops ; 
also, on the breeding, feeding, and proper management 
of stock, the drainage, reclamation, and improvement 
of land, and the invention and proper application of 
agricultural implements. 

To make Ewes own their Xamd^.-^prinklc a little 
fine salt over the disowned lambs, this will usually at- 
tract the mothers, and when once the operation of 
licking has been performed there is seldom any danger 
of desertion. 

Domestic Yeast, — Boil one lb. of good flour, J lb. of 
brown sugar, and a little salt in two gallons of water 
for an hour. When milk-warm, bottle it and cork it 
close, and it will be fit for use in 24 hours. 

Condensation qf Carbonic Jtcid by CharcoaL — ^Thc 
cells of wood-charcoal have a diameter of about 
one twenty-four-hundredth of an inch, and if a cubic 
inch consisted entirely of cells, their united surface 
would amount to 100 square feet. By experiment it 
can be shown that the cells constitute five eighths of 
the whole cubic contents of the charcoal ; and allowing 
for the space occupied by the charcoal, the actual sur- 
face of the cells will be about 73 square feet. When 
diarcoal is plunged into carbonic-acid gas, it absorbs 
into its cells no less than 56 times their cubic contents 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure, and conse- 
quently the gas is condensed to 56 atmospheres. But 
according to the experiments of Addami, carbonic-acid 
liquefies under a pressure of 36.7 atmospheres, and we 
are hence compelled to conclude that above one third 
of the carbonic acid which is condensed on the walls 
of the cells is in the liquid state. 

Vabte of different kinds qf Wheat.-^ir 6. S. Mao- 



rieties of wheat, they yielded an amount of gluten 
varying from 10, 19, to 21 per cent, of gluten. Now 
the value of wheat flour depends mainly upon the 
amount of gluten contained in it ; and yet, owing to 
purchasers not being able to detect this by the eye, 
that which has the least gluten in it, and is consequent- 
ly least valuable, frequently brings the highest price* 
Analytical experiments by others have shown that the 
amount of gluten varied from 11 to 35 per cent. The 
wheat producing only 11 per cent, of gluten was n)n<- 
nnred with eow-dung, whUe that giving 35 per eent. 
was nuHHired with hiunan urine. 
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Pennsylvania Fabmer, 24 pages doable columns 
octavo, monthly, price $1 a year, by J. H. Bryson, ed- 
itor and proprietor, Lancaster, Pa. The first number 
of this work was issued in January, but in consequence 
of not getting a copy we could not sooner notice it. 
This new candidate for agricultural favor is neatly got 
up, and filled with valuable articles. We wish it suc- 
cess, and hope it may be the means of inducing the 
farmers in its vicinity and abroad to subscribe for it. 

The Wxstebn Cultivator, of the same form, num^ 
ber of pages, and price as the above, edited and pub- 
lished by W. Thompson Hatch, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
commenced in January last. We can only refer our 
readers to what we have said of the Pennsylvania Far- 
mer for a good idea of this new colaborer in the cause 
of agriculture. 

An Introductory Lecture to the course of Chemis- 
try and Pharmacy, in the Medical Department of St. 
Loais University ; by A. Litton, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. A capital good lecture, pob- 
lished in a neat octavo pamphlet of 23 pages. 

The Spirit or the Times. — This sterling paper 
commenced its 14th volume on the 2d of March, Bthalf 
the price it has hitherto been published at, viz : $5 a 
year, and this without reducing its size, which is 12 
pages lar^e folio, weekly. The paper and embellish- 
ments are as handsome as ever, the typography as 
neat, and the variety, spirit, and ability of its contents 
equal, if not superior to anything that has gone before 
it. How the publisher can afford such a jmper at haff 
its former price we are at a loss to divine*; however, 
that is hU a^ir, not ours, and all the public has to do 
in the matter, is just to fork over plenty of its Y's, and 
aak no questions $ they will at least get their money's 
worth in fun, besides finding out all about horse-fiesh, 
field-sports, and literature. Edited as usual, by Wm. 
T. Porter, and published by John Richards, No. 1 Bar- 
clay street. New York. 

The British American Cultivator, 16 pages 
quarto, monthly, price $1 a year; W. G. Edmunson 
editor and proprietor; Toronto, Canada West. We 
have often taken occasion to speak of this excellent ag- 
lieultaral paper. • It is now in its third volume, and we 
find it replete with matter calculated to do great good 
among the farmers of the British Provinces. We un- 
derstand its circulation has considerably increased of 
Uite^ and we trust it may never lack that encourage- 
ment which it so richly deserves. 

Spakish Pubucations on Agriculture. — We are 
fiiYored by our friend Don Antonio Freyre, with th^ 
first 18 numbers of El Fanal de Puerto Principe, and 
a pamphlet of 70 pages, octavo, of the Memorial de la 
Sociedad Patriotica, of the island of Cuba. Both of 
these publications abound with interesting: articles on 
agrkidture, and we are glad of the opportunity of their 
reception, to renew our acquaintance with the noble 
Spanish language, and learn something of the tropical 
system of farming. Cuba is making very rapid advan- 
ces in the development of her great agricultural re- 
sources. 

Address I>eliv£rsd before the Hakcock Plan- 
ters' Club, Georgia, by Eli H. Baxter, Esq. We 
find the above admirable address in the Southern Culti- 
vator, and we can only regret that we have not room 
to transfer it to our columns. It ought to be printed 
in a tract, and distributed throughout the state. We 
BKBke a short extract for the benefit of state legisla- 
tures still in session. << Though all admit the great 
ipportance of this braach of the public interest, [mean- 



ing agriculture,] yet look to yoar own legislature and 
see how it is neglected and disr^arded. You will find 
upon its journals, a long catalogue of standing com- 
mittees upon various subjects connected with the pub- 
lic interest, yet you will find no standing committees 
upon agriculture. Long and elaborate reports are 
made upon the contemptible humbugs of the day, yet 
not a breath is spent upon this all-important interest.'' 

Elements of Chemistry, Including the most Re- 
cent Discoveries and Applications of the Science U^ 
Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts, by Robert 
Kane, M. D., Itc, k,c. An American edition, with 
additions and corrections, and arranged for the use of 
the Universities, Colleges, Academies, and Medical 
Schools, in the United States, by John William Draper, 
M. D., &c., k,c,, published by Harper k, Brothers, 82 
Clifi* street : a large octavo, of upward of 700 pages, 
with numerous illustrations — price $2. This is ac- 
knowledged to be the very best elementary work upon 
chemistry extant ; and as such, we earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of all who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with this highly necessary and 
popular science. It is handsomely got up on good pa- 
per, with clear type, and its perusal has given us great 
satisfaction. 

The JigricuUufdl and Mechames' Jsaociaiion of the 
State of Louisiana, held its annual Show at Baton 
Rouge on the 8th of January. Judging from a detail 
of the proceedings in the Concordia Intelligencer, it 
was a spirited afiair, and well attended. The address 
was by the Hon. T. H. McCaleb, and is highly spoken 
of. It rejoices us to see the spread of these societies 
at the south. 

J great Butter Cow. — Col. Jaques stated at the sixth 
agricultural meeting in Boston, that the Oaks Cow, 
which he purchased of President Quincy, made 484 lbs. 
of butter during a single season. She was afterward 
ruined for milk by being fed too mueh Indian meal. 
On this she rapidly accumulated flesh, but almost en«* 
tirely ceased givins; milk. 

Mr, C, N, Bement, landlord of the American Hotel, 
in State street, Albany. Mr. Bement writes us that 
he has taken this fine hotel and turned landlord again ; 
but adds with decided pertinacity, that he is not by this 
movement going to give up farming — not he — but will 
be prepared to drive a bigger team than ever in this 
line. Well, we retain some pretty distinct recollec- 
tions of Mr. B. in this same occupation, some six years 
ago, and we believe at the very same stand, and all is, 
if he keeps as good a house hereafter as he did then, 
(of which we can not doubt), we advise all our friends 
to place themselves under his care when they visit 
Albany — they will at least find themselves in the focus 
of everything in the agricultural line in that vicinity by 
so doing. 

Charcoal and Guano. — Mr. Teschemacher, in Hovey's 
Horticultural Magazine says, that by mixing one for- 
tieth part of charcoal with a compost made of two 
ports loam and one of old manure, and carefully and 
intimately mixing the whole, and then applying it to 
green-house plants in tb^ pot, and watering with wa- 
ter in which guano had been mixed at the rate of one 
ounce to ten gallons, this treatment produced the most 
astonishing effects, not only in the growth, but general 
health of the plants. 

Threehing^MachiMa. — ^We beg attention to Messrs 
L. Bostwick k, Co.'s advertisement of Warren's Thresh- 
ing-Machines. We have personally examined them, 
and owing to their great simplicity, strength, and 
cheapness, think them especially well ealcnlated for the- 
sooth. We shall be pleased to receive orders for the 
same, and indeed any other agricultaral implements* 
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Hints to Corrkspondknts. — We should feel under 
great obligations to our correspondents when they ad- 
dress us to observe the following rules : — 

1. Procure good pens and deep-colored ink, and then 
write in a clear plain band — especially proper names, 
technical terms, unusual words, or those taken from 
foreign languages. If under the necessity of making 
many erasures and additions aAer the article is written^ 
copy it. 

2. Never use a capital letter in beginning a word 
which comes in the body of a sentence, unless it is 
known to be proper. Avoid joining words together in 
writing. 

3. Never use a dash at the close of a sentence, but 
a period. Printers always follow « copy^'^ and in re- 
yising a communication, we are obliged to go through 
the labor of erasing all improper points, and substitu- 
ting the proper ones. If one has not been in the habit 
of leading ** proof" from the press, he had better mere> 
)y add the period at the end of each sentence, divide 
his communication into proper paragraphs, and leave 
the arrangement of minor matters to the judgment of 
the proof-reader, who is daily accustomed to the occu- 
pation, and will usually point the matter in hand more 
correctly than any one else, save professed scholars. 
He will also correct any misspelling, or errors in gram- 
mar. 

4. Use the plainest and most simple words at com- 
mand, and above all things, avoid the learned, or hack- 
neyed phrases of << modus operandi/* *< make two spears 
of grass grow where one did before," *' your valuable 
paper," " your invaluable paper," &c., &c. 

5. Introduce as much practical matter into commu- 
nicatioas, as possible; and be fuI1> clear, and concise, 
m relating facts. 

6. When forwarding a good commnnication for this 
paper, you need not pay the postage; it is only when 
gentlemen address us upon their own business that we 
require the prepayment of letters. Bnt as postage is a 
heavy bill to us, we hope our correspondents will, when- 
ever possible, avail themselves of private conveyances, 
and of franking by postmasters, m^bers of Compress, 
and officers of the government. So long as the frank- 
ing privilege exists, it can not be better employed than 
in the cause of agriculture. Political documents are 
franked by the ton ; may we not then ask tlie same 
privilege for a few pounds weight of those relating to 
agriculture. All letters addressed to us as Ediior, and 
Bent by Express, from courtesy to the profession, go free. 

7. Always leave a place for the seal, otherwise a 
word or two important to the sense is lost, and an ed- 
itor's ingenuity must be taxed to fill it up. 

By following the above rules, correspondents will 
save us a great deal of trouble, and be much more cer- 
tain of seeing their communications correctly printed. 

RanUiances, — ^We wish invariably^ that our subscri- 
bers would remit through postmasters. If they enclose 
4 dollar in a letter and pay single postage, the bill is 
detected in it by the office in this city, and then we are 
charged perhaps 26 cents more ; and if the bill hap- 
pen to be at discount, it makes it a losing business to 
send the paper for it. The aggregate of our losses in 
this way are very considerable, and we earnestly en- 
treat all to make use of the franking privilege hereaf- 
ter in their remittances, as the law allows. 

To Mkchanics-^Agriculturai. Implements. — ^We 
are constantly in the receipt of orders for the purchase 
of different kinds of agricultural implements^ and the 
venders of these will find it much to their interest to 
forward ns eats of the same, accompanied with brief 
descriptions, and stating their prices. 

Criiii QiMto^tCMu.— We have been so frequently and 



so kindly noticed by the press in general, and find our 
brother editors such really clever fellows, both in the 
English and Yankee accrptation of the term, that it is 
with the greatest reluctance we ever call their atten- 
tion to the slight omission of occasionally not giving 
credit when quoting from us. 

" Wintering Sheep." The Mississippi Valley Farmer 
copies this from us into its February number without 
credit. 

« New Method of Making Manure." The editor of the 
Raleigh N. C. Star makes the following cool observa- 
tions : " We published the following some weeks ago, 
but having been called on by several friends for copies 
of the paper containing it, which wp were unable to 
furnish, we concluded to republish it, and as the ex- 
periment can be made with little trouble or expense, 
we hope they will give it a fair trial and report the re- 
sult for publication." It then copies the whole of the 
article which was published in our paper, page 164, 
Vol. II., by permission of the author, in advance, from 
the Farmers' Mine, without giving credit. This article 
is then copied into the Southern Cultivator, No. 4, Vol. 
II., crediting it to the Star. 

« Superior Dutch Cheese." The Connecticut Far- 
mers' Gazette sins in its March number by not giving 
us credit for this. 

" Foreign Agricultural News." By way of parenthe- 
sis, we must say to our excellent friends of the Dollar 
Farmer, that those items copied into Feb. No., page 
127, are not all taken literally by us from the Garden- 
er's Chronicle, but mostly condensed from pages of la- 
boriotts reading; we think, therefore, we ought to have 
credit for it. In addition to this, there are two little 
articles in the same number copied from us without 
credit ; but when so much credit is given us in this 
paper we will say no more — 't is the printer's imp who 
makes all this mischief, so there is an end of our grum- 
bling for this month. 

JisswMy Report of the Commiitee on jSgriculiwre,^^ 
This report occupies only eight pages ; but like every- 
thing else coming from Dr. Lee, the chairman of the 
committee on agriculture in the Assembly of New York, 
it is condensed and able. Dr. Lee has the faculty of 
saying a greeU deal in tufew words, a quality which we 
wish was more cultivated by the politicians of our 
country. Buffalo may well be proud of its representa- 
tive. We see that the Assembly has paid the commit- 
tee the compliment of ordering ten times the usual num- 
ber of these reports to be printed. Dr. Lee also intro- 
duced, some weeks since, a bill to establish an Agri- 
cultural College, but has not yet sent us a copy — we 
should be glad to receive one. We wish we had more 
room to notice his report ; but a hundred things are 
already crowded out of this number of our paper which 
ought to have gone in. 

Jl Second Edition of the American jSgricuUurisi, — 
Although we struck off a large edition of the first three 
numbers of the present volume of this paper, they are 
already exhausted by our greatly-increased list of sub- 
scribers. We hope, therefore, those recently sending 
in their names will have patience, as we shall print a 
second edition of the back numbers in a few days, im- 
mediately after which those recently sending in their 
names will be supplied. 

John Blownt, — This celebrated horse has taken his 
stand for this season, at Mr. John Drew's stable, near 
the Union Conrae, Long Island. He is said to be an 
animal of great substance, and very compact and sym- 
metrical. He was foaled March, 1837, and is by Ma- 
rion, out of Maid of the Brook. He has been celel»ra- 
ted on the course, having once dlstaneed Boston. His 
terms are $30 the season. 
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REVIEW OF THB MARKBT. 

FBICBS CDULEKT IS VEW TOSK, HAJICH £6^ ,1844. 

ASHES, Pou, perlOOlte. 94 50 to $4 68 

Pearls, do. 5 06 " 5 IS 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. S^ " 4| 

In pickle do. S " 4 

BALE ROPE do. 6 « 

BARK, Qaeieitron per ton S3 00 *' 33 00 

BARLEY perbaih. 5« " 56 

BEANS, White do. 1 85 " 179 

BfiBF,Me«s per bM. 9 88 " 7 00 

Prime do. 3 88 " 5 00 

Smoked per lb. 5^ ** 7 

Roanda, in pickle do. 3 ** 9 

BEESWAX, Am. Yelknr do. 28 •* 31 

BOLT ROPE do. IS « 13 

BRISTLES, American do. S5 *< 65 

BUTTER, Table do. IS ** SO 

Shipping do. ** 10 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. '• IS 

Sperm do. S9 ** 38 

Stearic do. SO ** S9 

CHEESE do. 4 ** 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eartem pergml. 35 " 40 

Weetern do. S8 *« 85 

CLOVER SEED per lb. M '* 104 

COAL, Anthracite SOOO Iba. 5 00 « 9 90 

Sidney and Pieton perehal. 5 75 ** 6 85 

CORDAGE, Amerieaa per lb. 11 " IS 

CORN, Northern per bash. 48 " 50 

Soothem do. 46 « 48 

COTTON per lb. 6*" II 

COTTON BAGQINO, Amer. hemp per yard. 19 " 18 

American Flax do. 15 ** 16 

FEATHERS perlb. 30 ** 39 

FLAX, American do. 8 " 8^ 

FLAX SEED, rough peT7bttsh. 00 *• 75 

clean do. 10 00 *' 11 00 

FLOUR, Northern and WeeCem per bU. 4 75 <* 9 00 

FancT do. 9 89 '' 5 50 

Southern perbbl. 4 79 '* 9 00 

Richmond City Miila do. 6 00 *< 6 S9 

Rye do. 3 89 ** 3 90 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 9 *' 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAY perlOOlbs. 40 " 49 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem perlb. " II 

HEMP, Ruaiia,elenn per ton. 180 00 " 189 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 ** 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 ** 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 *« 

HORNS perlOO 189 ** 9 00 

LARD perlb. 91 <* 74 

LEAD do. 4** 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 " 44 

HEAL, Com perbbl. 3 18 " 3 68 

Cotn perhhd. 18 00 " 12 50 

MOLASSES, New Orleans per gal. 30 " 38 

MUSTARD, American |ierlb. 16 " 31 

OATS, Northern per bosh. 38 ** 34 

Southern ...•••••..•...••..■•.... .do. 88 ** 30 

OIL. Linseed, American pergnl. 83 ** 67 

Castor do. 90 " 05 

Laid do. 60 ** 69 

OILCAKE perlOOlbs. 100 ** 

PEAS. Field. perboah. 189 " 

PITCH perbbl. 1 184 «• 187 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 8 00 " 8 89 

Ground, in bbis iiercwt. 50 " — — > 

PORK, Mess perbbl. 8 75 " 10 00 

Prime do. 7 UO ** 8 00 

JIICE perlOOlbs. 8 .17 ** 3 00 

ROSIN perbbl. 60 ** 85 

RYE perbnsh. 65 ** 66 

SALT per sack 1 39 '* 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 

Pickled do. 3 '* 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sonthem per gal. 34 ** 35 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. 9 " 8 

SUMAC, American perton 89 00 ** 97 90 

TALLOW perlb. 6 " 74 

TAR perhU. 1 85 " 150 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 buah. 13 00 *' 15 90 

TOBACCO perlb. 3 '* 64 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 8 85 '< 8 68 

WHEAT, Western per bush. 1 00 " 107 

Southern do. 90 " 1 OO 

WHISKEY, Amerieaa par gal. S3 ** 99 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 89 '* 90 

Merino do. 39 ** 40 

Balf-Uood do. 89 *' 30 

> 3do. 90 " 99 



New York Cattle Market—March 35. 

At market, 1000 Beef Cattle, fTOO from the south,) 110 Cows and 
Calres, and 970 Shaep and Lambs. 

Fkicnm.— Beef CattU dull, and prices obtained with difficulty. 
We quote $4i0 m 05.25, tu 05.50, a 06, with a few extra st 
06.85 a 06.50—300 unsold. 

C«ws and Cafoe«.~All sold at 013 a 086. 

5A«ep.— The market cleared at 02 a 05, as in quality. 

^«y.— Supply large at 62^ a 68 eta. per cwt. loose. 

Rbmasks. — Atha are in steady demand for exportation. C«i' 
ton has fallen about ^ cent per lb. since the arrival of the Caledo* 
nia. Export from the United States since 1st September last, 
580,050 bkles ; same time lest year, 1,143,019; same time year be* 
fore, 748,481. Flour and Meat are firm, and a limited stock on 
hand. Orota of all kinds the ssme. Hay a large stock on hand, 
and dull sales. Hemp in gqod demand. Molaase* and SugoTt the 
same. Naval Stores^ in fair request. Beef and Pork of the bet> 
ter quslities, brisk'-Hhe receipts are large. Etce, dull. Seeds, 
especially chrrer, sctive and firm. To^occe, dull. Woo/, quiet, 
la other articles the change is so trifling, that they call for no pax^ 
ticulsr remark. 

ifoncy is 4 to 5 per cent, on good paper ; on bond snd mortgage 
in the aty 9 to 6 per cent., out of it, 7 per cent. It is now more in 
demand. 

Stoeke have fluctuated some tha past month, owing to the sup> 
nosed treaty with Texas ; they are at present on the rtse. 

Real Estate, we notice increased sales at improved prices ; a 
good deal uf building is now going on in the city and its vicniity. 

Busittess generally is very active, and opens unusually early. 

Tk* weather has been uncommonly fine and warm during March, 
and the aeason very forward. We fear there may be a change in 
April for the worse. 

To CoBRBsroHDXNTS. — Communications the past month have 
been received from Leonard D. CUrt, E. Carpentoi, Alexander 
McDonald, Jno. M. C. Valk, T. C. Peters, A. Bockeye, J. H. 
Lyman, Henry Chorlev, A Northern Farmer, Saninei F. Chris- 
tion, and Henry O'Reilly, Secretary of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, to whom we tender our thanks, for his pdite 
invitation to be present at the execative committee meetings. Both 
Mr. O'R. and the soaety may think themselves slighted by our not 

Set publishing hjs oommunicstions, and the list of premiums, Ac. ; 
ut the delay has been unsvoidable. We go so early in the month 
to press, that we did not receive these in time for F«b. No., and 
oar March and April oolamns were then bespoke for articles, which 
to have delayed, would have placed them out of season. We 
shall insert the State Society List, dtc, in our next, and all other 
communications that we poeeibly can, without entrenching on other 
departments of the paper, which to ensure interest and variety to 
our periodical, we must not give up. We hope our eorrespoudeuts 
will be patient, they shall see themselves in print in due course. 
To make room for these we have again thrown out several editori- 
als which ought to have had place ere this. 

A. B. will be answered by an sr.icle on White Beans in our 
next. It was written for this number but crowded out. 

W. T. We have been unable to procure the Silver Fir seed yet> 
notwithstanding the repeated prumises of two seedsmen that we 
should nuC be dissppoinled this year. 

AcKNOWLBDOMSHTs.— To John A. Grimes of Harrodsburg* Ky.. 
and Samuel F. Christion of Holley Springs, Miss., for beautiful 
samples of Saxony and Merino wool, showing that this staple arti- 
cle can bo grown to great periection both in the south and south- 



PRINCE'S LINN.SAN GARDEN AIID NUR- 

SERIES. 

The new Descriptive Catalogues of this eatabUslunent, compri* 
sing above 1000 varieties found in no other collection in America* 
sad at very reduced prices, will be sent gratis to everr post paid 
spplicant, or may be obtained at 33 Pine street. New York. All 
orders are executed with despatch and in a superior style, and we 
ruaraaty the satisfaction of purcbaaers. 

WM. R. PRINCE * CO. 

Flushing, March 18th, 1844. *2t 

ANALYSIS OF SOU43. ^ 

The suhaeriber having been called upon by the Farmers' Club «• 
the city of New York to undertake the snalysis of soils for agricul- 
tural purposes, hss engaged to do so on the foUovring terms :~ 

For the solution of simple questions, ss to the presence or ah 
senca of lime, common salt, or gypsum in the soil, $3. 

For the determiiiation of the preaenoe of boae, earth, potash, 
and the more difficult questions, f^- ^ . , 

Specimens of surface-soil, weighing 4 lbs., shonld be sent to the 
oflice of the American Agriculturist lor the subscriber, a letter be- 
ing forwarded at thf> ssme time to Dr. Gardner, 683 Broadway, 
with a remittance. Charges upon both must be jmld. 

D. P. GARDNER, M. D. 

New York, April, 1844. 
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PRJBMIIJM JBAGIilii l>L.OWS. 

MAinJFACTURED BT 

RUG6LES, NOURSE, & MASON, 

And for Bolo at the Mannfactorv in Worccater. «nd at their AGRI- 
CULTURAL WAREHOUSE and SEED STORK, Qoincy Hall, 

Boston. 

A foil investigation and trial of plow* waa had in Octob«r, 1843, 
(oocapyioi; aereral dayi.j by an able committee of the Eaaex Agh- 
ooltuml Society, when 17 plows were nreaented. The oommiltos 
in their report say, " in teeiiu^ Iho quality of a plow, the poioer by 
which it is moved, the ease i\'ith which it is handled, and the wiom- 
ner in which it completes the work, are prominent points for con- 
sideration ;*' and in ■pi>akiD^ of the Esqie Plow, to which they 
nnaninioasly awarded the higliast pramiiim, tlioy my, "As near 
as we can ascertain, this plow comlnnM all the gtiod qualities man- 
ifested in ftither of the others, with some peculiar tA itself;'* and 
"further, on r attention was psniciilarjy called to the ^ff/i7y of 
the eastinss on the plows uf Rupctlfte A Co., their fisis/f and du- 
rcMtly.** " Their appearance reitainly is more perfect than any- 
thiner w^e bave wlsewhere seen." " The proccM of rJhlHmg the 
pointa^ the entire edff^^f the **ore, and>lM^« or hose c»f tUe tami- 
ndCy give a permanence and darability to tlie work that render 
it of a decidedly luperior character.*' " And wr> think there i« no 
hazard in saying the value of the pans thus made, is mors than 
doubled by the process.*' 

At the Plowlng»Mat«hes held in Ma«snchn»#»tts the same year, 
forty-three premiums were awarded to p'owmen using plows made 
by R., N., & M., twelve of which wcru the higheet premiums 
awarded ia the coanties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, Plymouth, 
and Bristol. 

SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

Among their great variety of kimls and sizes of plows, they have 
■everal sizes of SUBSOIL PLOWS, madt* in form like a eenuiue 
■ab-soil plow imported by lAeai fnnn Scotland. They have been 
thoroughly tested, with great satisfaction, as the increasing de- 
mand from all sections of the country testifies. The New York 
State Agriottltnral Society in September, 1S43, awarded their first 
pramtuin to the subsoil plow made bv R.. N., & M., (entfred ky 
Ban. F. Smith of Sfracute.) Piices, ^6, $8, $10, $12, and $15. 

Also« a variety of plows particularly adapted to the culture of 
Ootton, Rioe, Tobacco, &c., in the southern states, equal iii style 
and quality to those used in this section of the count ry. 

At their Wanhonse may he fonnd the most extensive and com- 

flete assortment of AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL 
MPLBMENTS to be found in the United States, embracing every 
tool used in the eultivation of the farm and garden. Also, a large 
and well-selected assortment of Field, Grass, Garden, and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, all of which aro ofTxred at wholcsalo or retail, at 
prices which can not fail to suit the purchaser. 
The EdtUir of this paper will take imlcrs fur the above plows. 



SULPHATE OF SODA. 

A maker of Sulphate of Soda has requested me to offer the ar- 
ticle, fine-inrounjl, at al)out «me cent per pound. Any farmer, de- 
■irous of trying the article, cau obtain a supply by calling at 34 
Cliff street, N. Y. Extrncb* from Pn»f»'Ssor Johnston's work on 
Chemical Manures, as to the value of this sulphate, will appear in 
May numlier of ttio Aiuericun Agriculturist. 

St WM. PARTRIDGE. 



WOBURN HOGS. 

For sale, a few of the celebrated Wobom or Bedford breed of 
Boga, eomfonably caged aud delivanni in New York at the follow- 
ing' prioea, vis : One boar eleven months old, $25 : three Boars, 
4ve montto old, $17 each ; four Sows five months old, $15 each ; a 
few pair of spring Pigs, $25, deliverad let of June next. Address 
tiM snbaoriber st New Haren, Ct. WM. K. TOWNSEND. 

Ifaroh 10th, 1844. St 

LIJffiE FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Tb« subscriber wilt take orders for delivering lime in any qnan- 
tity, on board vessel, just above Stoney Point, on the Hudson River, 
at 8 cents per buahcl. Sample*, and an analysis of it by an em- 
inent geolog^t, cau be seen oy ealliag at his f>1!lee. One great ob- 
Jeet in patting the price so low, is to introduce the use of it as a 
Baaure mors extensively among our fanneis. 

OTSTER.8HELL LIME. 

^n be fnmiahed in this city at the kilns, at 4 cents a bushel. 

PLASTER OF PARIS 

Ground, and pvt np in barrels of ISO Iba. each, at $1,25 per barrel. 
This is an excellent fertilizer, easily transported, and well worthy 
the attention of Southern Phinters. All ovdeis ehoold be post paid 
•ad aoeomiMnied nrith the money. 

A. B. ALLBN, 2M BiMdwajr, N. T. 



COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERT OF 

PARSONS A CO. 

FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORK. 

Deecriptire Catalogues of all the Trees, Shrubs, and Plants cnl- 
tjvated at this estahiiahment, are recently fmni the press, in a new 
and improf «d form, and can be obtained gratis by application to 
the proprietors bv mail, post paid, of Paraons. Law-retire, & Co., 
120 Pearl street. New York, and the editor of the American Agr. 

Thb Fruit Dbpartmbnt c«HnpriseK all the finest varietieaof 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plimis, Prochcs, Nertarines, Apricots, 
Grjpes, Fies, Quinces, MnUierries, Persimmons, Papawa, Medlars, 
Walnuts, i^unauts, RHspberries. Strawberries, GiMiseberries, Bar- 
berries, Cranberries, Escoleni |{<iots, «lcc., of sup<>rior size and 
quality, and will be fnniished by the quantity at rodumd prices. 

Ths Osnambntal Departmknt includes the difieient varie- 
ties of Ma|le, Ash, H»r«e-ch«8tniit, Pnp'ars, Oaks, Lindens, Elms, 
Beech, Magnulus, Mouniiiii-Ash, Pines, Firs, and a large collec- 
tion of all the known hardy deci'.luons and eveij^reen trees, among 
whitrh are tbc Chiue8«* AiliinthiiK. Silver-Ieavod Al>^le, European 
Larch. Tulip Tree. Pride of India, Judas Tree, While Fringe 
True, Flowering- Ash, ('hinene Koolruteris, Veuetian Sonisc Bal- 
sam Fir, White Spriice, Arlxtr Vit«, &c. : 10.000 Norway Spfnoe 
of small size will be furnished at redu(-4«d prices. 

It also includes s l>«i^e collection of Ornamental and Flowering 
Shrubs, Vin(*s, rrei<|wrs, Ilonfysuckles, Azaleas, Psonies, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, and other Imltjs, with a numerous list of Herba- 
ceous Plants and Hoses. Their iiuportati<>Ds of the past season 
comprise many new kinds of Shrubs, and Hardy aud Chint Roses, 
and some new varieties i>f the Tree Pnony never liefore introduced 
to this C'.inntry. The Tree Uos»s are very thrifty, and include the 
finest varieties. 'I'hoy have not yet tested the hardiness of the 
Pattlovnin Imperialis and Cvdrus Deodara, but hope soon to be able 
to rtcoinniond both these beautiful tiees for general cnitivation. 
A great adrat.tage pos*essed hy the Trees cultivated at Flushing, is 
their peculiar hardihood. From the fact that the Nurse lies are 
freely exposed to all the winds from the ocean on the one aide, and 
Long Island Sound on th« other, aooorapanied by the advantage of 
being sufficiently far north to accliuiate the trees to any section of 
the e«>untrv, tbey aoquiie a degree of hardihood which renders 
them eliKiblii for removal to ooMer latitudes, and enalilea them to 
support the rigois of even a Canadian winter. Trees thus har- 
dened \yf nature, are found not only to endure with safety the cli- 
mate of those parts of New England where the winters are uni- 
formly sflvers, but also to succeed well in the mors temperate cli- 
mates of the south. 

Orders seat to the proprietors by mail, or left at 129 Pearl street, 
New york, will receive pioinpt attention. 

the: ami^rican agricultukist. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 32 pages, royal 
ootavu. 

TERMS— One Dollar per y^ar in advance ; single nntfkben. Ten 
Cents ; three copies for 1'wo Dolisrs ; eight copies for Five Dullsia. 
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STEEPING SEEDS BEFORE SOWING 

I frequent!)' of great benefit 



steep 



for certaia seeds before planrjng. A »)luii 
saltpetre is one of the mi»I valuable for tliis pur- 
pose. By saturating the seed with ihia salt, a 
quick and rapid growth is giren to the young 
plant, which brings it to a much earlier and 
greater maturiif than would be otherwise secured. 
It ia also a preventive against the ravages of Iq- 
sectB, protecting the young vegetable till it reaches 
a safficieat growth lo resist iheir injurious effects 
in a great roannei. For tumep-seed, soaking in 
tanaer's oil is an excellent preventive against the 
•ttack of the fly, besides yielding nutrimeDi to the 
plant, by which it more speedily gets beyond its 
fatal iuflueace. 

CULTURE OF FLAX. 
"We are sarfnsed that oar formers io itot inni 
their attention more to the cullivatioa of flax. 
Tbia is a crop easily raised, and when properly 
managed, a very produclive one. It i* somewhat 
exhansting when its aeed is permitted to come to 
full maturity, as is the general practiee in t)uB 
couatiy. But we can not expect to make out cake 
without dough, and when we g«t a large crop of 
aeed, we get a fall equiTalent fix the ezhamiioD. 



When raised as it usually is in Ireland, wb ere 
large crops are cultivated, nod pulled before the 
seed ripens, so as to secure a more delicate fibre 
for the best qualities of Iben, it is not exhausimg. 
Our practice, owing to the coarser fabrics we man- 
ufacture from it, is to secure both fibre and seed, 
which, fof our purposes, is undoubtedly the most 
profitable. The seed is one of the most, perhaps, 
decidedly the most nutritious that aa be givm to 
stock, when heated ix soaked in hot water for a 
su£Ecient lime. As an article of commerce, it is 
quite an object to raise, yet when carried off the 
land for consumption, it will be necessary to ttse 
manures plentifully, to keep it in proper condition. 
But one of the great advantages to be derived 
from ibis crop, is, the employment which getting 
it out gives lo the men >nd boys, and to the 
wcmen and children in spinning and weaving in 
winter, when they have little else to do, and foe 
the want of which, they are too frequently idle, or 
something worse. Ah a means for the improre- 
ment and .preservation of industrious economical 
balnts, it is of great value, independent of its profit 
as a field-crop. Abont 400 pounds of flax, and IS 
bushels of seed is a fitir crop from an acre. ^'b< 
flax is wMth 6 to 10 cents per lb. in this market; 
the aeed «1,40 to tl,dO per bashel 
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FARM OF MR. GIBBONS. 

This farm consists of about 600 acres in one 
body* and is situated in the town of Madison, 
Morris county, Mew Jersey, 25 miles west of this 
city, and can be approached in two hours by the 
Morristown railroad. The soil, generally, is of a 
sandy or light gravelly character, though some parts 
of it may more properly be characterized as a loam. 
In order to ensure a more perfect management, 
the farm is divided into three sections of about 200 
acres each; the first 200 being reserved by ita 
opulent owner for his private grounds around the 
mansion, and the remainmg 400 are nearly equally 
distributed between two tenants^ each witB it»owD 
independent set of buildings. 

This farm was in a very low state when pur- 
chased by Mr. Gibbons a few years since, or to use 
a more common phrase, nearly run ont His im- 
provements upon it have been gradual, and are 
still progressive, as be modesilv says he has much 
to learn, and considers as yet tnat ne has jnst be- 
gun. It is not necessary for us to go mto minute 
particulars in describing the management of this 
farm, suffice it to say, the rotation d* crops is such 
as is practised by the most enlightened system of 
New Jersey ; that all the manure is carefully has- 
banded ana applied ; lime, and other foreign fer* 
tilizers, are added when it is considered necessary, 
and the land is already restored to such a state of 
fertility as to produce the most hcxiittiful crops^ 

Stock. — ^Mr. Gibbons has for some time more 
particularly devoted his farm to the raising of im' 
proved stock ; and of this, his chief delight seems 
at present to centre in Durham cattle, and blood- 
horses. For the foundation of the fbrmer, he com- 
menced by importing direct from England, two 
bulls and a few choice cows, which were selected 
for him with much care by a friend then trarellins^ 
abroad. These he has continued to breed with 
attention since their arrival here, and he has now 
surrounding him a very pretty herd. AnK)ng them 
we ^eatly admired Fortune, 6 years old, out of 
the imported cow Volage. She is of a rich roan 
color, q£ good size in a smaH compass, bandies 
well, is fine in her points, carries a superb brisket, 
and has proved herself, in accordance with her 
name, quite a fortune Xo her owner, having al- 
ready produced him in the shape of three beauti- 
ful heifers, the three great virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. Faith is a rangy, fashionable an- 
imal, and already the dam of a pair of hand^me 
twin heifers. BEope is a gem in her way, in shape 
like her dam, and holds forth much promise, 
which we may safely trust will not be disappoint- 
ed. As for Charity, she is not sufficiently grown 
yet to give an opmion upon her merits, and we 
cad only addr that we shall expect her, at a proper 
age, to charitably commence breeding, and contin- 
ue favoring her owner every year thereafter, till 
well in her teens, with a handsome image of 
herself. Moonbeam is a superb 3-year old, much 
like Fortune in shape and other qualities. She 
indicates good mrilking properties, and has a per- 
fect bag ; the teats in their position forming an 
exact square and slightly pointing out. 

Of the bulls, upon the wnole, we liked Majestic 
best. He is (2240) in the Herd-Book, and was 



the first one imported. He is heavy and compact^ 
with a good brisket and quarter, and these are the 
animals to our taste. Arthur, the second impor- 
tation, is long and rangy, and may, perhaps, be 
the most popular with the pnbFic^ Zero, 4 jearg 
old, by Majestic, out of Volage, is a noble animal ; 
fine in the head, and possesses many other good 
qualities. In addition to these, Mr. Gibbons has 
several other thorough-breds/ and quite a herd of 
high grades, both here and at another farm in 
Eliza^thtown ; good milkers, especially for qua!" 
ity, making most eXcelleut family eows. 

His bulls he more geQeratty transfers when qoite 
young, and iu the autumn, t^ his rice plantations, 
near Savamiah, Georgia^ whereafter undergoing 
the proceiss of acclimating, he disposes of them to 
the planters for the purpose oi improtiog ther 
southern stock. Thia is an excelleot plan, and 
cattle stock are much more likely to do well taken 
from the middle states to the sotith ; when import' 
ed direct from the c^ool, moist climate of £ng« 
land, they are sure to dile, or become mierly worth- 
less for breeding. It is the same also with sheep > 
horses and swine do better. We contend with Mr« 
Gibbons that acclimation should be gradual. 

Of the horses we shall speak at lenffih in a com^ 
munication we intend for the Spirit of the Times^ 
that being a more proper periodical for the discus- 
sion c^ the merits of thorough-breds than our lim^ 
iied farm journal. We may however say, en pas^ 
sant, that in this department Mr. Gibbons at pres-' 
ent stands at the head, and with his unconquerable 
Fashion, and several other animals equally promis-' 
ing, he may safely challenge the (Jnfon. His 
breeding-stud is large, the grounds for it very ap« 
propriate, and the stableSf sheds, and paddocks, 
without being expensive, are more perfectly and 
commodiously arranged than we have elsewhere 
seen in the tJnited States. Yet, notwithstanding" 
their high breeding, there are several animals here^ 
that we are confident wonld greatly improve our 
roadsters by crossing on the coinmon stock of the 
comrtry. Mariner, for example, although only 15 
hands hfgh, strikes us as* being a horse of very 
great sobstance in that compact form^ and put ta 
roomy mares, we are confident the produce would 
have size enough. He is a singular thorough- 
bred, and deserving a minute description, even ia 
a strictly agricultural paper. 

In form be is a complete Arabian.- His head i9 
fine, with small ears, broad forehead, eyes like a 
deer, and large open nostril : mane and neck fine, 
the latter beautifully arched; chest full and deep; 
back short and strong ; body well ribbed up, long" 
under the belly, and round like a barrel ; quarters 
in proportion to those of an English cart-horse, 
full,, round, and superbly develop^ ; tail well set 
on, and when moving^ carried with a graceful 
curve ; hind legs straight, fine, and muscular ; the 
joints of the fore legs very strong, and short from 
the knee down ; the pasterns shorter and stronger 
than is usual with racers ; and the hoof clear, tough, 
and open. His color is of t he very best kiadt and de- 
notes endurance, being brown with a tanned muz- 
zle. His action either in walking, trotting, or gal- 
loping, very fine ; and as for ^me and endurance, 
few could ever nm with him-4iistio«''*' 
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imually beia«; his best. Added to all this his tem- 
per is pretty^ good, and he is easily kepti Mr. Gib- 
bons thinks very hifirhly of this dorse, and is now 
breeding to him exclusiTely. We wish for the sake 
of the country, that a dozen good roomy roadster 
mares coald be put to him in order to test the prod- 
uce; for farm and carriage-horses, we are per- 
suaded the stock would be ail that could be de- 
sired. The pedigree of Mariner is of the very best 
kind ; all his family having been celebrated for 
great endurance, s trench, and speed. Shadow 
is also a splendid animsu, three inches taller than 
Mariner, and both him and the bull Zero, Mr. 
Gibbons allowed to stand last year, and will do 
the same the present season, at a moderate price, 
at Morristown. We really hope the farmers of 
that vicinity will avail themselves of this liberal- 
ity on the nart of their owner, and make good use 
of these valuable animals. 

Some of the mares in this stad we are canfident 
would also prove admirable roadsters, particularly 
Jenaima Wilkinson, Magpie, and Ornament. We 
trust that the lovers of the turf will not think we 
are undervaluing the thorough-breds by such ob- 
servations, as it is well known that we are a strict 
utilitarian, and no sportsman ; and yet we will 
yield to none in admiration of the horse, and to 
show that we are not niggardly in our praise, we 
^sk what can be finer than Fairy, by Henry, and 
her pretty yearling filly? 

The Mansion.— The grounds attached to the 
mansion xsonaist of about 200 acres, and are a part 
as before observed, of the solid body of the farm. 
A high stone wall handsomely faced on both sides, 
<»pped and pointed, encloses this part of the do- 
tnam in front for some distance along the road, and 
on the division line. The approach to the house 
is through a high iron fate, on either side of which 
is a handsome stone lodge in the castellated Gothic 
style. It stands at a suitable distance from the 
read, onrisingj ground, in the edge of a forest of 
60 acres. It is quite imposinsr, of Grecian archi- 
tecture, 130 feet front, 80 feet" deep through the 
centre, and has a conservatory attached to it 80 
feet in length, 20 high, and 20 wide. There is 
fiuffieient ground cleared up immediately about it 
for a fiower-gardea and ornan>enta1 shrubbery, and 
avenues are cut through the forest in various direc- 
tions, in order to command views of the adjacent 
country, which is varied and picturesque to a wide 
extent around. The stables are aoout 20 rods 
from the house, and screened by a belt of the for- 
est. They are of brick, in handsome style, and 
have every possible convenience of carriage, har- 
ness, and tool-house, grain-bins, hay-lofts, staJIs, 
racks, feeding-troughs, and water; indeed, we 
think them as well as one of the farm bams, ex- 
cellent models which would be well worth study- 
ing by any one desirous of building. We have cer- 
tamly seen nothing more complete or convenient 
abroad ; and yet all is done with due regard to the 
cost. 

KmsiEN Gauton.— This is in front of the sta- 
bles, contains about 2 acres, and is laid out in con- 
venient squares, with turf walks. We think these 
much cleaner and better than gravel, and noticed j 
chat they were becoming quite common in £ng- ' 



land, especially in heavy soils. Mr. Gibbons is 
paying much attention to fruit, and his espaliers 
struck us as particularly healthy and thriving. 
He cultivates the strawberry in a different manner 
than we have ever be&re seen it The soil being 
sandy, it is subject to drought and burning. Hi8 
object is to obtain coolness and moisture. After 

{properly preparing the beds, he leaves at every 
ength of the bricks, and three widths of them, an 
open space of three inches square for the plant, 
which makes them stand in the bed 9 inches oy 14 
apart. The vines as thev sprow spread over the 
whole surface of brick, and tne heat radiating from 
these ripens the fruit quicker and makes it sweet- 
er than when grown on the ground ; added to this, 
it is kept perfectly clean, and does not require 
washing when prepared for the table. Water 
greatly iniures the flavor of the strawberry. 

Mr. Gibbons has this year commenced an ex- 
periment with the gooseberry, with the view of 
preventing the mildew. He has planted the shrubs 
alone the north side of a tight board-fence to which 
espauers are tmined, so that the sun can not shine 
upon them till past 2 o'clock. As the gooseberry 
perfects itself in the cool cloudy climate of Eng- 
land, it is reasonable to suppose that as much hot 
sun as we have in our own country must prove in- 
jurious to it. The finest gooseberries we have 
seen in the United States grew in a cold clay soil, 
on the banks of the Niagara river, at the foot of 
Lake Erie, where the summer climate is delight- 
fully cool, and more moist than in the eastern sec- 
tions of the country. 

In improving his lar^e landed property, intro- 
ducing fine stock on to it, and extensive building, 
Mr. Gibbons is doing great good in his neighbor^ 
hood, and his example is worthy of all praise. In 
our visit to his farm, we had noted many other 
things of which it was our purpose to speak ; hut 
the length to which we have already extended 
this anicle, admonishes us to draw it to a close. 

Such part of Morris county as we saw we were 
highly pleased with ; we found it, generally, on* 
der a high state of cultivation, and many creditable 
farms in it Among other things there, consid- 
erable attention is paid to the culture of the 
peach, and indeed most species of northern froitSy 
this city being an excellent market for all sach 
things. 



CULTUEE OF THE FIELD-BEAN. 

It has oAen been a matter of regret with us that 
the common field white bean is not more exten- 
sively cultivated, especially in the eastern stateSi 
It produces bountifully, and pays better for the la- 
bor bestowed upon it than any other crop on light 
poor soils. Baked or boiled it is a favorite dish at 
the table ; it is also most excellent feed for stock, 
especially sheep. We estimate this humble little 
vegetable highly ; and if the following hints serve 
in the least to extend its cultore, we shall feel 
amply repaid for writing this article. < 

Soil. — The bean will grow well in any soil, from 
the stiffest clay to the loosest sand ; but in our ex- 
perience of its culture we have found that of a light 
gravel, abounding somewhat with stone, rait it 
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best In a clay soil the bean does not ripen so 
well or show so pure a white, and it is somewhat 
subject to mould and rot; in rich loams it runs 
too much to Tine ; and in light shiftioe ^tods its 
growth is small and somewhat parched. 

Preparation. — We are supposing the soil a 
hard poor gravel : in this case it is customary to 
plow about 3 inches deep ; but as the bean sends 
out innumerable fine roots from its main stem, it 
is important to bare the ground loose and mellow 
to a greater depth, and yet keep the most fertile 
part of it on the top. It, then, the labor can be 
spared, and it be not too ezpensiye, we would ree- 
ommend that the surface-plow be followed by the 
Smaller kind of subsoil-plow, stirring the ground 
6 inches deeper, thus making the two plowmgs at 
least 9 inches in depth. 

Manitre. — ^A very £iTorite manure for a bean 
crop in some parts of Massachusetts i» ebip-dung ; 
but composts of most any kind answer ver^ well, 
especiallr those in which muck predominates. 
Lime, asnes, charcoal, and plaster, are more or less 
beneficial as a top-dressing. Long manure fresh 
from the barn-yard is rather too rank^ and is apt 
to make the beans run too much to vine ; but thb 
depends something upon the soil to which it is ap- 
plied. Whatever fertilizing materials, however, 
are made use of, if the land be very poor and rough, 
and it is not particularly wished to improve it for 
a succeeding grop, we would recommend that they 
should be used fur manuring in the hill ; otherwise 
be spread broadcast upon the land directly after 
plowing, then well incorporated with the soil by 
harrowmg. Thus prepared, the ground should be 
planted as soon as possible. 

Seed. — The best kind of field-bean, is of small 
size, plump, round, and slightly oblong m shape 
and of a white color. It is common in the eastern 
states, and one oi the finest samples of it which 
we have seen^ is now being distributed over the 
country by that indefatigable friend of agricultme, 
the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of the 
Patent Office. 

Plahting. — ^FoT this purpose, somre prefer throw- 
ing the field into ridges ; but this should only be 
resorted to when the soil is stiff, or possesses a su- 
perabundant moisture; in every other case, platn- 
ing on a level surface is best. Prills 2^ to 3 feet 
apart is the favorite method of planting with those 
who are desirous of making the most of their 
groimd ; hills 2^ to 3 feet distant each way an- 
swer nearly as weU ; some sow broad-cast, but 
when this is done, no after-cutture can follow, and 
the crop is liable to be lessened by the growth of 
weeds, and the land is left in a foul state. Beans 
are frequently ffrown among corn, being planted be- 
tween each bill at the second time of hoeing. The 
crop under these circumstances is small ; it takes 
also from that (tf the com, and it may be considered 
upon the whole, as scarcely paying for the extra 
trouble of culture. It is customary to plant beans 
after com and potatoes are got in. The first week 
in June is quite early enough in this climate, fkr- 
ther north the last of May is perhaps better: it 
grows quick, and we have seen first rate crops 
gathered from plantings as late as the 15th of 
Juae» in the latitude of 42^. The quantity of teed 



usually allowed per acre, in hills, is one bushel ^ 
in drills, it would require a little more ; broad-casty 
at least two bushels. Yet this will depend some- 
thing upon the size of the bean used^ and the 
economy in dropping the seed. Six to seven beans 
should be dropped in each hilly and four or five 
stocks be left to bear ; in drills drop the seed every 
two or three inches, and leave a plant every fouf 
to six inches* When planted in hills, the field 
may be checked out by a light one-horse plow a0 
for coro« then drop the seed by hand, an^ eovei" 
with a hoe or shovel- plow ; for drills run the plow 
about two inches deep, then drop as above, or fromr 
a long necked bottle, or a tin cup with a hole in 
the bottem and a handle attached to it, slightly 
shaking the eup or bottle as the person dropping 
walks along^ Children are best for this kind of 
work, as they are not obliged to stoop as much atf 
men, smd they will do it quite as rapidly and well. 
After dropping cover about two inches deep with 
the hoe, or turn back the furrow with the plow^ 
When this is finished, 'H is best to pass a light 
roller over fhe sround. For drill-planting, there 
are various macnines which answer as well for 
beans as for com, but in stony ground, or a stifi* 
soil, they do not cover well. 

ApTER-CiTLTtJRE. — This is very simple, and only 
requires the cultivator to be passed up and down 
the rows at two or three different times during the 
season, for the purpose of keeping the weeds down 
and stirring the eanh, followed by a slight hilling 
with the hoe or a light plow, throwing the dirt to 
the plants. 

Harvesting. — This should be done in dry 
weather as soon as the bean is well formed, ana 
there is no dan&^er of its moulding or shrinking; 
if left till toucned by a hard frost, the pods are 
liable to crack open, and much waste ensues from 
their shelling. When sown broad-cast on smooth 
land, the most rapid way of harvesting is by mow- 
ing ; when in hills or drills, especially in rough 
ground, it is cnstomarv to puH the vines by handr 
which being light worft, and donandin^ a ffood 
deal of stoopmg) may also, like the droppmg of the 
seed, be performed by children^ As the beam-vines 
are pulled ihfj are thrown into small heaps, and 
sunned daily like hay^ As soon as sufficiently dry, 
they should be taken to the bam, thrashed, and 
the straw stacked. We have never found it an-^ 
swer to stack beans before bein^ thrashed ; they 
have invariably become dark-colored or spotteu, 
and in addition to this, we lost more or less by roc 
and mould. Mr. Solon Robhison, Vol. VIIL of the 
Cultivator, recommends the following method of 
curing beaus on a clay soii in ](pdiana : — 

'* Take poles or stakes (common fence-stakes) 
into your bean-field, and set them stiff in the 
ground, at convenient distances apart, which ex-* 
perience will soon show you, and put a few sticks 
or stones around for a bottom, and then, as yoa 
pull an arm-full, take them to the stakes, and lay 
them around, the roots always to the stake, as 
high as you can reach, and tie the top course whh 
a string, or a little straw, to prevent them from 
being Blown off, and you will nerer complain 
again, that vou can not raise beans, because they 
are too troublesome to save*" 
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Wliea siiualed somFthing like Mr. Robinson, 
we have Irifd ihe plan recommeDded by bim, aod 
approve of it. Where there were no siones at 
luad vie used BmallchDnlfs of wood in their place. 
In [he mor« atony and silicious soili of the ea^t, the 
eiakn, Scc, are unnecesaaiy, bean* will cure Well 
enough od the bare ground. After being tbrashed, 
the beana dkould be cleaned in ibe same manner 
lbm( grain is, and then put into barrels or saclia 
•nd sent to tnarkeL The whiter ihey are in color, 
and the Dealer they appear, the quicker they sell, 
and the higher the price ihey bring. 

PKonncT. — This varies grcally according to soil 
and cultiveiion. When planted wilh corn, 7 to 12 
bushels is a (air yield p«T acre; when planted 
■lone, 20 to J^ bushels. We are penuaded that, 
hf Eubsoilioft even the poorest gravel land, and 
<Kily lightly top-dressing it with the proper kind 
of manure, from 30 to 35 bushels per acre 
may be counted upon as an average ; and if so, 
beans would be a much more profitable crop than 
anything else which could be produced from it. 
The highest product which we have known taken 
from a single acre was 33 bushel», but we have 
heard of ^ bushels being raised. 

Value. — White beans of a good quality, well 
cleaned, and neatly put up, usually bring from 
41,00 10 21>T^ per bushel in this market; and oc- 
casionally they are worth from $2,00 lo $2,50. 
We do not recollect of their being less than $1,00 
for years. The straw is valuable as food for sheep, 
and when properly cured ibey eat it with avidiiy. 
Id a chemical analysis of beans, it is found they 
abound wiih a greater quajitily of the ehmeiUa 
of woal than any other grain or vegetable ; to 
make sheep produce heavy fleeces, they are there- 
fore particularly desirable as food, and such is their 
natural fondness for them, that they will eat them 
with avidity, whole or ground, even in a damaged 
state. To a*ir store-flocks during the winter sea- 
son we generally gave a piui of beans per head per 
day, and when we had not these, we fed peas, 
oats, and potatoes. Com is good for Jailing 
«heep, but not so valuable as beans, peas, oats, and 
most other kinds of grain, foe the produciioa of 
wool 



DEATH OF WILLIS GAVLOHD, EStJ. 
It is with unfeigned regret, that we learn of the 
sudden death of Mr. Gaylord on ihe S7th March, 
at his residence, Limerodc Farm, Onondaga coun- 
cy, after an illness of only 33 hours, Mr. Gaylord 
has long been known to the public through his ag- 
ricultural and other writings, and as the senior ed- 
itor of (he Genesee Farmer, and since Judge Buel's 
death, of Ihe Albany Cilltivator. He is a great 
loss to ihe a^culiural commuDity, and bis place 
can not be easily supplied. We learn that he was 
coDStiiulionally delicate in his healih, aud has long 
been an invalid ; bat his demise in the flower of 
his age, notwithstanding this, was very tinexpect- 
ed, and has strongly awoke the sympathy ot the 
public mind. We hoped to have been able lo give 
a brief biography of Mr. Gaylord in this number of 
our journal, but understand a relative has taken 
d'all his papers with a view of bringing 
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tJiNCE the iotrodnctioa of Crolon water into New 
York, the city has been omamenied with several 
public founiains, an engraving and descriptioD tX 
one of which, throwing the water over 60 feet 
high, we gave in our 2d vol., page 8. In ihefrout 
and rear yards of many of the private houses, foun< 
laina are also introduced, which are not only orna- 
mental to the city, but conducive to the pleasures 
and health tS its inhabitants. We give, above, a 
cut of one of this description which we ihtnk quite 
pretty. It is of cast-iron entirely, and manufao 
lured by D. L. Famaro. at S47 Water street. 



MiKtjRE OP Fowls.— We recret to see so little 

r'd lo the saving of pigeoa and hen- 
manure of any kind of birds is ei- 
tremely valuable, especially for growing melims, 
IT indeed vine-crops of any kind. Cucumbers, 
squash, pumpkins, and especially melons, grown 
from hen or pigeon-dang, are said to be sweeler 
and more delicate than those produced from anjr 
other kind of manure whatever. Guano, for thu 
reason, is very valuable for manuring vioei. 
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AGRICULTURAL ERRORS. 

An Essay read before the Natural History De- 
partment of the Brooklyn Institute, March 6M, 
1844. 

In the early development of a new science or in 
the recent application of an established science to 
any new art» terms are used and notions entertain- 
ed by its TOtaries, which retard its progress and 
must be swept away before any permanent im- 
provement can be made, or any general benefit be 
derived by its application. 

It is but a few years since the science of chemis- 
try was applied to agriculture, and its progress has 
already been much retarded by the introduction of 
crude notions and indefinite terms. Not long since 
all their talk was of humus, I sought for an ex- 
planation from writers and speakers, but none of 
them had a definite idea of its meaning, every one 
giving a difierent explanation. I therefore consider 
it on a par with the term phlogiston, so glibly 
used by chemists within my recollection, that 
thousands lalked about, but no one could clearly^ 
explain. Fortunately for the progress of that sci- 
ence, the French school swept from the board all 
unmeaning terms and opinions, and substituted 
such as were strictly scientific and readily un- 
derstood by practical operators. It would tend 
much to the advancement of agriculture if some 
influential sayans would undertake to make a cor- 
rect nomenclature of agricultural terms, and sweep 
away useless notions, adopting such only as would 
conyey to the mind definite meanings. I was led 
into noticing this subject by an article in the Cul- 
tiyator for February of this year, where a wriier 
in describing ammonia as found in nature merely 
giyes two oi its component parts, nitrogen and hy- 
drogen as constituting its fertilizing power. Now 
it is well known that nitrogen and hydrogen afford 
a yery minor portion of vegetable matter, only 
about one quarter ; whereas the carbonic gas, al- 
ways combined with free ammonia, furnishes it 
with nearly seventy-five per cent., yet the writer 
never mentions this important portion. Besides, 
too much nitrogen is destructive to vegetation, a 
fact well known by those who make nitrate of soda 
in South America, for on such soils no vegetation 
of any kind will grow. The same article when 
eollected in a condensed state is used in Europe as 
one of their best fertilizers, at the rate of not more 
than 120 pounds to the acre, but when used in ex- 
cess will destroy the crop. It appears when used 
in excess to be too stimulating. To furnish ve- 
getation therefore with too much nitrogen, is in 
Its operative effect like unto a man drinking too 
much alcohol, its stimulative power destroys life. 
No such effect has ever been noticed in other car- 
bonates, even where the soil has contained over 
ninety per cent, of carbonated calcareous matter. 

I have lately had several applications from agri- 
cultural societies for estimates of apparatus, agents 
and reagrents for analyzing soils, and have heard 
much said at farmers' clubs on the same subject, 
but no one has suggested nor have I heard any one 
even hint at the utility of having an analysis of 
agricultural prodqcts as a leading desideratum. 
Now it is self-evidenty that however expert an 



agriculturist may become in the analysis of soila 
and he remains ignorant of the component parts of 
the plant he intends to raise, that he will have ac- 

?|uired no knowledge that can be beneficial to him ; 
or he will remain quite as much in the dark as be- 
fore he knew anything of analysis. Some two or 
three years since I sent an essay to the Cultivator, 
offering to be one of a hundred to contribute thirty 
dollars each to procure an accurate analysis of such 
plants as are usually raised by our farmers, and 
proposed that tables of contents should be sent to 
all who wanted them. I also suggested that such 
analysis should be made in France, Germany, and 
England, with an interchange of tables among all 
these nations ; with such tables any chemist would 
instantly understand what material would be re- 
quired to add to a soil to raise any particular plant, 
either agricultural or horticultural. 

The component parts of several plants have al- 
ready been ascertained by analysis, and they are 
found to consist of from 84 to 92 per cent of gase- 
ous matter, and from 8 to 16 per cent, of solids. 
The gaseous portion is composed of carbon, ox- 
ygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen ; the solid portion of 
fixed alkalies, silex, iron, &c. The varied proper- 
ties of different vegetables are from all the various 
combinations of the four gases, together with the 
products so formed combining with the alkalme 
portion of the plants. 

Sugar in plants is composed of oxygen, carbon, 
and hydrogen; oxalic acid in sorel and other 
plants is a compound of carbon and oxygen ; malic 
acid in apples and other fruit, is composed of car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen ; citric acid in the lemon 
and other fruit, is composed of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrojren; the difference in all these consisting 
merely in the combinations varying in their propor- 
tions. Oxalates, malates, and citrates, will be form* 
ed by these acids combining with the alkaline por- 
tion of the plants. Vegetable gums are composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen; vegetable oils, of 
carbon, hydrosren, and oxygen. The bitter of the 
almond and of many other kernels, in the leaves of 
tree and plants, as well as in some varieties of 
fruit, is occasioned by the presence of cyanogen, 
which is composed of carbon and nitrogen, with a 
trace of hydrogen. This material when concen- 
trated is a deadly poison. 

Thus we perceive there is produced from four 
simple substances at the fiat of creative intelligence, 
a great variety of products, all necessary for sustain- 
ing life. I would advise our farmers, until some- 
thing better offers, to persevere in the use of char- 
coal and lime, as these are to be obtained in any 
quantity and in most situations at a very trifling 
cost. The lime will supply carbon and oxygen to 
the plants during their growth, and the charcoal 
will take up and supply them with all the am- 
monia necessary to ^eir full development without 
any over-supply. Charcoal will also afford to 
plants sufficient moisture during long droughts from 
its hydratic quality of saturating its pores, and 
from its great retentive power. It also lightens 
the soil, permitting the sun and air to penetrate to 
the roots of the plants, and letting all the rain per- 
colate freely through it that is not required for its 
own saturation. 
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The foregoing remarks prove thi( B|rricullure, so 
for from being a mere btninees of drudgery and loil, 
is of hH ihe arU known \o man one of the mo»t Bci- 
«Bliflc and eieraling, and that the aooaer our farm- 
ers are educated up to iheir business the better for 
oai coumry. The 6r81 and primary object should 
be an accurate aiwlyeia of all plants leqdred for 
cultivstioD. mcluding the elenentary and solid por- 
tiou of Mch vaiietf. The secotid aecessary step 



will be 10 uaue tables of coDtents of all the known 
fertilizers, ^iTJoi; their conipooenl parts, and d^ 
scribing their effect oa TeseUilion. 

There may be some diSicultr ia pertuadbg oai 
laarocralic legislature who hB7e been educated 
at the expense of the fanner, to reciprocate the 
favori but 001 fiirmera have only to will it, and 
ihey can commuid ample juaiice. 

Wk. FlXTBlSGB. 



Herewith U a wood nut of 
Hovey's Seedling Stiawberry, 



HOVEVS STRAWBERET. 



banafcrred to the wood by an 
impreaska taken oa paper from 
the real one. The Deny was 
copied from that in Horey's 
JUa^zine, and represctita one 
of the largest size to which any 
baTe yet attained. Under ordi- 
tiary ealiivaticm many of them 
ftow from three lo four iitcbea 
itt ciTBumference. 

If any of yout readers are de- 
eiroua of seeing aome of the 
largest size, (hey can be grat- 
ified by attending to the folTov- 
ing directiona. Take large, 
thrifty plant!, first lunners, and 
transplant them into a rich, 
deep soil, one fool apart each 
way; ke«p all the runners 
trimmed off, and ihe grouad y 
looae. The next seaioa clip< 
off all bui two or three of the > 
first bloasonu on each plant, d 
Dot forgetting to hare a few i 
plants of anoiner variety (same ' 
class,) wiih siaminale flowers, 
in their ficinity. To such as 
are not botanists, the fallowing 
cats may be of «ae. 
Fehals Floweb, Fio. 39. Male Flower, Ftc. 30. 




Hotet's SncDLiira SiBAWsimBT.— f le. 88. 
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pHTLETtJS PatLLITS. 

Middlttmm Point, April 10th. 1844. 

For furiher pariiciilarB regarding this superb 
etrmwbenr see adrertisement. Its culture is rap- 
idly spreading, and we believe that it ia consider- 
ed, by araateuis, the best of all the large kinds 
grown in the United States. Mr. Horey's success 
in producing this strawbenry, shows the importance 
of paying greater aitentioo to seedling fhiits; we 
do not know why we should be to depoident oa 
fiffeign conotriei for these thinga. 



In the March number of your periodiiml noda 
the head of Foreign AgrieaTtiitBl Hews, I noticed 
BQ Bcconot of an " enonnoua egg" laid by a gooM 
in QQermore, near Lancaster, England, which 
measured 8J inches roond, kngiiudinat circnmfet- 
ence 10} inches, and weighed 10 ounces. The 
size and weight rf ihe goose is not slated— but I 
suppose she was a large one. Now, much as I 
am inclined to acknowledge the superiority of old 
England in most particalars, atill, she is not the 
only country productire of great geeae and large 

Mr. Lewis G. Thataton, of Huntington, Lone 
Island, owns a goose which laid an egg on the 4th 
of this month, which weighed lOi ounces, loogi- 
Indinal circumference llj inches, and measured ■ 
Bi inches round. Let all other American gecee 
emulate the example here set before them. & 

NeiD York, Mardt 16, 1844. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY.— -NO. 6. 

Showing how the Saxon sheep were iniroduced into 
the United States ; by which means the invaluable 
old Merino flocks (with which the country had 
been providentially sujpplied), were TnateriaUy in- 
jured, and ultimately ruined and destroyed ; a 
misfortune of incalculahle extent and importance, 
whereby the country sustained immense loss and 
damage^ 

Other avocations and duties, have oiused a 
much longer interval of time than I intended 
should elapse, between •my last communication 
and the present. In the meantime, however, I 
have had the gratification of seeing your pages 
constantly and fully occupied with agreeable* and 
highly instructive matter, probably more interest- 
ing to many of your readers, than anything I 
should have discoursed, so that I have felt assured 
of not being much missed from among your con- 
tributors, for a few months past 

In my last paper, published in your September 
number, I gave some account of the original iutro 
duction into this country, from France and Spain, 
of that invaluable breed of animals, the merino 
sheep ; undoubtedly the most valuable and profit* 
able race of sheep for wooZ-growing purposes 
which this country ^.<w the world, has ever seen. 
After having there showed how and when we o5- 
tained them, I promised to show in my next when 
and how they were lost ; and also afterward, to 
point out how they may be certainly, speedily, and 
cheaply restored to the country, in all their former 
excellence. 

That the original blood, has been lost, in a great 
degree, and to a universal extent, throughout the 
whole United States, is a fact, which I presume 
is, unfortunately, too true and too universally /?/« 
and admitted, to require argument, or allow of 
doubt. After we became (as I have shown) perfect- 
ly established, between the years 1802 and 1812, 
in possession of the choicest and best sort of Meri- 
no sheep, they had hardly been allowed time 
enough to become well acclimated, and adapted 
to their new treatment and habits in this country, 
(and though greatly increased and widely-spread, 
were by no means universally introduced,) when, 
about twenty years after the first importations of 
Merinos were made by Chancellor Livingston, aod 
Cd. Humphreys, it was whispered among us, that 
there existed m Grermany a choicer kind of fine 
woolied sheep than the Merino — to wit, the sort 
denominated Electoral Saxon, 

Let me now give a little sketch of the introduc- 
tion of Saxon sheep. The manufacturers of fine 
cloths in this country, felt a deep interest in hav- 
ing the Saxony sheep introducea into the United 
States, so that they might be the better enabled to 
compete successfully, with the fine and soft cloths 
of the English and other foreign manufacturers, 
who were using to a great extent the exquisitely 
&ie, soft, and silky Saxon wool, of German growth. 

Under this manufacturing interest and influence, 
a small importation of Saxon sheep was made into 
the United States, in the year 1823. In that year 
Mr. Samuel Henshaw m Boston, imported two 
Saxon rams, one of which was sold to Mr. James 



Shepherd, who was at that time an extensive man* 
ufacturer of fine woollen cloths, at or near North* 
ampton, Mass. It is understood that Mr. Shep- 
herd was among the most active and influential, m 
procuring the earliest importations of Saxon sheep, 
and in encouraging and promoting the introduction 
and spread of that blood as far and widely as pos- 
sible, throughout the United States. In the sum* 
mer of the same year (1823,) and simultaneous 
with Mr. Henshaw's importation above-named, 
two rams were idso imported from Saxony, by (or 
fot) Mr. William J. Miller, a wool grower, who 
resided near the city of Philadelphia. I have no^ 
knowledge of any earlier importations of Saxon 
sheep, tlian those above-mentioned, and presume 
these were ihe fi^st, or among the first, brought 
out. In the following year, (1824,) Messrs. George 
and Thomas Searle, merchants of Boston, Mass., 
imported a small vessel load of Saxon sheep ; the 
number of sheep was somewhat less than a hun- 
dred ; perhaps about eighty, in all. A portion of 
this importation were pretty good sheep of the 
kind, and were probably pure bred, or of good 
blood, which was more than could have been said 
for all of them. However, they ally including good, 
bad, and ndifierenr, sold well, and Without much 
distinction as to blood, or as to real Value and 
goodness. 

The next year, (1825,) the Messrs. Seorie, 
above-named, went largely into the business of 
importation, as did alsa some others, both in thi& 
country and in Germany. For a year or two, or 
perhaps I might say two or three years, the spec^ 
ulation in Saxon sheep raged almost as fiercely in 
our eastern cities and states as it had previously 
done in Merinos, some dozen or twenty years be- 
fore. During the years 1825, '6, and ^, many 
vessel loads, consisting of large numbers of Saxon 
sheep, were imported into the United States, and 
landed at varioua ports, from Portsmouth, N. H.y 
to Philadelphia, but greatly the largest number 
were landed at Boston and New York. Very few 
Saxon sheep were imported later than the year 
1827, saving a small number brought out by Ger- 
man emigrants. Some of the early importations 
paid well^ and were his^hly profitable to the im- 

Eorters ; while others, later made, resulted in a 
eavy loss on the cost of importation. It was un» 
derstood that the Messrs. Searle made a good deal 
of money, but on the whole, I doubt whether much 
money was made by the importers. 

The speculation, or fever, in Saxon sheep, I 
think was at its height in 1825 and ^26. Of a 
cargo sold in 1825 by public auction at Brighton, 
near Boston, some of the sheep brought as high as 
$400 to $450 each. From first to last, there were 
a good many grade or part-blood sheep brought 
out with the rest, and among them many miser- 
ably bad ones; poor, delicate, good-for-nothing 
animals, without constitution, and which could 
be of no possible value or use to anybody, but only 
serve to bring discredit on the name and race of 
Saxon sheep. Such, however, sold with the rest, 
and for a time brought good prices, little heinff 
then looked to, or thought or, by the excited 
American purchasers, beyond extreme ^nen^M of 
fleece. The impure or part-blood sheep, sold aa 
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well, and for as good prices, as the best or pure- 
bred, for the American bujrers did not, and coaid 
not then know the difference, nor select the one 
from the other. The very worst lots of sheep, 
many of them worse than worthless, were said to 
have been sent out to this country as a speculation, 
on foreign or German account 

The sheep procured and brought out by Messrs. 
Searle, were generally thought to be of better 
blood and quality than most of the other Saxons 
which arrived at Boston ; and though many grade 
sheep were imported by them, with and among 
their full bloods, as a commercial speculation, yet 
those gentlemen had the reputation (and I believe 
thev deserved lit) of not having any hand or agency 
in oringins out many (if any) of the very worst 
sort. At ul events they were believed not to have 
brought out had sheep intentionally, nor knowiug- 

The Messrs. Searle, finally, toward the close of 
their importations of Saxon sheep, imported, for 
themselves, a flock of very choice, fine ewes, to- 
gether with three or four superior rams, not inten- 
ded for sale, but (as I was informed,) with the 
laudable object and intention of *' keeping up the 
breed" in its parity, in this country. This select 
breeding-flock was during many years, in the 
hands of Mr. G*rant of Walpole, N. H., with whom, 
or in whose care, the Messrs. Searle placed the 
flock, to be bred ''on shares." I understood that 
the flock was finally sold to Mr. Grant, but wheth- 
er he retains it, and it still exists in its original 
1>urity of blood, I am unable to sav. It undoubted- 
y comprised some of the very best Saxon blood, 
which was brought out to the United States. I 
was told that the fleeces from that flock, brought 
one year, $1,37^ per pound; though it may foe 
fiiirly presumed that the odd cents of that price, 
would come nearer expressing its market value at 
some periods since that day, and would perhaps 
have been nearly or quite as much as it would 
tome years have brought ia the general market ; 
the very finest and most exquisite Saxon wool, not 
being duly appreciated nor paid for in this country, 
nor likely to he for many y^ars to come, if ever. 

Speaking of prices ox fine Saxon wool in this 
country, I have now before me, a memorandum 
from the pen of Mr. W. J. Miller, of the weight 
and value at Philadelphia, of the fleeces of the two 
Saxon rams, imported by him in the summer of 
1823, the same which are mentioned herein, as 
having been (if not the -earliest,) among the very 
earliest, that were imported from Saxony. These 
fleeces were brought over from Germany on the 
two rams, aad shorn soon aAer their arrival. The 
two fleeces after being washed, weighed together 
7 pounds, (or 3^ pounds each). It consisted as 
follows : — 

Of Ist quality. . . .2 lbs. 2 oz., at $2 per IV. . . .$4,25 

2d. ditto 1 lb. 8 oz., at $1,50 per lb. . . 2,25 

3d. ditto 14 OS., at $1 per lb 0,871 

4th and 5th, do 

with belly-bits, 2 lbs. 8 oz., at 50 cents 1,25 

7 lbs. amounting to $8,62| 

thus of course, making an average value of about 
$1^ per pound* 84,31 for each fleece. 



The above statement is only valuable and in- 
teresting, as an illustration of the views then enter- 
tained in this country, as to t\^e price or value of 
Saxon wool. It will serve to show or remind us 
at this day, of the prices per pound for Saxon wool, 
which were held up to the view of our American 
wool-growers, just at the time when the Saxon 
sheep fever was beginning to rise and rage in the 
United States ; and will assist in explaining and 
excusing what at this day looks like the almost 
inexcusable folly and madness, that could have led 
our. sheep-owners to sacrifice their invaluable 
Merino flocks, for the delicate and infiinitely less 
valuable Saxons. Even could those high prices 
for the wool have been maintained, the Saxon 
sheep would have been nothing short of an awfully 
dear bargain to the country, destined as thev were, 
to be the instrument of supplanting and destroy* 
ing the more valuable Merino flocks. 

After speaking of the select Saxon flock, whicb 
was placed by Messrs. Searle in the care of Mr. 
Grant of Walpole, I wish to make particular men* 
tion of another Saxon flock, of distinguished ex- 
cellence, and believed to possess very strong and 
unquestioned claims to purity of blood. I refer to 
the flock of Mr. Henry D. Grove, an occasional 
correspondent of yours, whose contributions to your 
pages I wish could be more frequent. I am al- 
ways highly gratified and instructed by what 
comes from his pen. He is a man of worth, as 
well as of intelligence, and his merit is only surpas- 
sed by his modesty, Mr. Grove is a thorough Saxon 
shepherd. He nrst came over from Germany to 
this country about twenty years since, (I think in 
the year 1824,) when quite a young roan, in charge 
of one of the earliest importations of Saxon sheep 
made by the Messrs. Searle. He returned to Ger- 
many, and having determined to emigrate and es^ 
tablish himself permanently in this country, he 
selected a flock of choice Electoral Saxon sheep 
for himself, and brought them out to the United 
States in the years 1827 and '28, and located in the 
state of New York. This flock he is understood 
to have bred pure and with entire success, to the 
present time. I have said herein, that Mr. Grove 
IS a thorough Saxon shepherd. Of this I need give 
no better evidence than his perfect success in 
raising those delicate and beautiful "hot-house 
plants," generally known by the name of Saxon 
sheep. Though so difiBcult a task, in the hands of 
most other peraons who have tried it in this coun- 
try, Mr. Grove finds in it nothing impossible or di^ 
ficult. In his hands the Saxons live and thrive, as 
well as the hardy Merioos do in mine. He is 
probably the most perfect and thorough shepherd 
in the United States. If I was a man of wealth* 
and wanted to amuse myself with the ownership 
and care of choice and rare animals, and Saxon 
sheep among the rest, I would resort to no one so 
soon, nor with so much confidence, as to Mr. 
Grove, for the purchase of a little flock of his pure 
Saxons. But 1 should insist (as a part of the oar- 
gain,) on his consenting to take me for a season as 
his pupil, in order that I might note the habits of 
his sheep, and learn his peculiar and successful 
mode of care and treatment, aod that I might also 
imbibe from him something of his practical skill 
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in reading their eyes and countenances, and in de- 
ciphering their looks and actions, b]^ which he is 
enabled to '* snuff disease^ while it is yet afar off, 
and thus by timely care and the use of |)roper 
means, avert the trouble and dancer while it can 
be successfully dealt with, which is usually be- 
fore it would attract the attention of common ob- 
servers, even among those who are sheep-owners, 
and who mean to take good care of their sheep. 

Let us now turn back for a moment, to the pe- 
riod when Saxon sheep were introduced into the 
United States. We have seen that it was done at 
first, and mainly, through the interest and influence 
of the manufacturers of (he fine descriptions of 
woollen clotns. But the manufacturers were pow- 
erfully assisted in their work, by speculators, im- 
porters, and dealers, in Saxon sheep. It became 
noised about, all through the country, that the 
Saxon sheep were as much superior to the Merino^ 
as the Menno were better than the old white na- 
tive sheep. Unfortunately, (though strangely as 
it nov) seems,) the people did not know ^ny better 
than to believe in tne grossly erroneous claims put 
forth in &vor of Saxon sheep. So the new-comers, 
the Saxons, became, for a time, the universal fa- 
vorites. The good, hardy, heavy-fleeced, profita- 
ble old Merinos, went "out of fashion," and 
everybody then ran aAer the Saxons, and got Sax- 
«n bucks and crossed them on their Merino flocks. 
Thus the best Merino flocks, which had cost so 
much money, and care, and trouble, were ruined 
and destroyed, (or nearly so,) by the cross of Saxon 
blood. Thus the delicate and unprofitable sort, 
overcame and finally drove out the stronger and 
(beyond all comparison) more valuable &nS profit' 
able race. The Saxon cross became universal, 
or so nearly so, that throughout the whole coun- 
try, there is no knoum exception. It is believed 
max there is no exception. This appears to be 
now the decided opinion of those who have the 
best and most e^xtensive means of knowing and 
judging. There is plainly, no exception through- 
out the whole country, which can be clearly es- 
tablished and proven^ even to the satisfaction of 
those who wish to believe it. The probabilities, 
are greatly against it. Of course, since the coun- 
try has, as some one says, *^ discovered its mis- 
take," and Saxons have fallen into general disre- 
pute, there are many persons in various parts of the 
country who have put forth claims to the possession 
of the pure, unadulterated Merino blood. This, is 
the natural reaull of demand, and of the general call 
and desire, which for several years past, has been 
almost universal, to gtt back if possible, or as far 
and as nearly as possible, to the old and profitable 
Merino blood. It is worthy of remark, that these 
claimiB, now-a-days put forth, to the possession of 
pure old Merino blood, derived from the former 
importations, is, as a general thing, not made by 
those who would have been most l^ely to be able 
to make such claim, with truth; almost or quite 
all such persons whom I have met with or heard 
of, admit, frankly, (while they lament,) their mis- 
take or misfortune, in having admitted or partaken 
the Saxon cross. But the claims, to present posses- 
sion of the old Merino blood in its purity, now come 
almost or quite universally ,from persons with whom 



it is not at all likely to be true, and from those, as a 
general thing, who are not entitled to much credit 
or confidence. Not but what some among them, 
are respectable and honest, well-meaning persons ; 
but owing to the general carelessness, inattention, 
and neglect, (to say nothing of their limited means 
of knowledge, and their readiness to believe what- 
ever stories are told them,) they are not likely to 
have any well-grounded foundation for their pecu- 
liar claims to exemption from the common misfor- 
tune, of having by means of the Saxon blood, or in 
some other way, lost, if indeed they ever possess^ 
edy the pure, unadulterated Merino blood, derived 
from the old importations from France and Spain. 

I have been the more willing to discuss this 
question at the present time, because it is justly 
esteemed a subject of great importance, and I no- 
tice the fact that it has been to some extent latter- 
ly, a topic of animated and interesting discussion 
among the growers of fine wool in various parts 
of the country. 

But the great length which this paper has al- 
ready attained, admonishes me to close it abrupt- 
ly ; leaving some additional remarks on our present 
subject, to be embraced in my next communica- 
tion, which I will endeavor shall not be at so great 
a remove from this, in point of time, as has inter- 
vened between my last previous missive to the 
Agriculturist, and the present. Ambjucus. 

February lAth, 1844. 



ON DRIVING SHEEP. 

I BAVE been in the practice of purchasing and 
driving sheep from one portion of this state to the 
other for several years, and it may be useful to 
some of your readers to understand mv method of 
conveying them in the cheapest, safost, and best 
manner. 

We start them on the road as early as light ap- 
pears in the eastern horizon, with an assistant be- 
fore them, to prevent their rapid progress, and 
many unforeseen accidents which they are exposed 
to. It will take the most of one day to break 
them into a proper line of march. On the first 
day they will push forward several miles before 
they incline to eat. As soon as they will, let them 
commence feeding on the road-side. The man 
forward will take eare that they do not progress 
but little faster than they usually do when grazing 
in their pastures. They will soon learn to run bv 
one another two or three rods, then stop to feed, 
the forward column will frequently form a line in 
front, as they feed in more perfect order than ma- 
ny of our flood-wood companies do under military 
discipline. By this even management from dav 
to day, they will keep full and not be fatigued. 
We generally let them rest awhile at mid-day, and 
secure them in a small yard about sun-down, 
without any expense. They are ready and con- 
venient for their onward course early the next 
morning. 

I have thus managed from 600 to 1,000 many 
times on several days' journey ; they do not appear 
fatigued, but look full through the day. Our 
flocks do not fall away in flesh, but often gain on 
their journey. This method must look reasonabla 
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to those who are acqaainted wif h the nature of the 
sheep; while feeding about thin pastures, they 
are always on the move ; the most active are for- 
ward, and they are no more inclined to feed nights 
than a drove of turkeys. 

To urge them along in the winter while snow is 
on the ground, one person must take a few and 
drive on ahead, those behind will follow on ; but 
to get them along without fatigue, they must be 
allowed to string along the beaten-path for a rea- 
sonable distance. 

The shepherd-dog must be a valuable animal to 
a flock-master, in any situation, and it is a wonder 
that we have none of them in this sheepish state. 
In an especial manner when there are so many 
worthless animals reared among us. If any of 
your readers have an extra one to spare, I would 

five in exchange a valuable merino-ram for it; 
oth parties comd be thus mutually benefited. 

Solomon W. Jewbtt. 
Weyifridge, Vl^ FA. TAihy 1844. 



POTATOES AND SALINE MANU&ES. 

Wb have repeatedly cdiled the attention of our 
farmers to the necessity of using saline manures to a 
much greater extent than is now generally prao- 
tisedf By saline manures, we mean all those sub- 
stances which enter into cultivated crops, which 
are called earthy or inorganic, and most of which 
are left in the form of ashes when these substan- 
ces are burnt. Thus we find that after drying and 
burning potatoes, we have leA of ash, the follow- 
ing fixed or inorganic matters in the proportions 
specified : — 

Potato roots. Potato tops. 

Potash 40.28 8J.9 

Soda 23.34 0.9 

Lime 3.3 1 129.7 

Magnesia 3.24 17.0 

Alumina... « « 50 4 

Qxideoflroa 32 2 

fiilica 84 49.4 

Sulphuric acid 5.40 4.2 

Phosphoric acid 4,01 19.7 

Chlorine 1.60 5.0 

These substances are just as essential to the for- 
mation and successful growth of potatoes, as the 
water, atmospheric air, carbonic acid, and ammo- 
nia, which enter into their composition, and are 
called the organic matters,--earboo, hydrogen, ox- 
yffeUf and nitrogen — which make up the balance 
of the materials necessary to the perfection of the 
plant. Now, if we apply putrescent or barnyard 
manures in sufficient quantity to the land, we shall 
furnish to the plant all that it requires for its 
growth, as these manures being formed from ve- 
getables, usually contain all the required materials 
tor the reproduction of vegetation. But there is 
frequently a deficiency of such manures, and fiir- 
mers are obliged to resort to muck, peat, sea-weed, 
fish, and other animal manures, as fertilizers ; and 
these do not afibrd all the requisite materials. 
To remedy this deficiency, saline manures should 
be used to the utmost extent that they can be 
found profitable^ 
JiheSf leached or unleached, the latter moch the 



most profitable, should be used freely. We know 
of no greater waste or worse management than for 
our farmers to sell their ashes, as they now too 
generally do. No price ever paid for them is any 
compensation for their loss. Every bushel of good 
ashes will vield about 20 cents worth of potash, 
which, in all cases, is an essential ingredient in 
the farm-crops, and worth to them for this pur* 
pose, as much as to the manufacturers of potash. 
Yet we find the farmers trucking them off by loads, 
for a few bars of soap, or some other trifling equiv- 
alent, varying from 3 to 8 cents per busneL It 
would be some compensation to their owners, if it 
were made a condition of the sale, that the ashes 
should be returned them after leaching, as they are 
then worth about half the price of the unleached 
for agricultural purposes. Yet in the lace of these 
facts, perfectly well known to every intelligent far- 
mer, there are millions of bushels, annually thrown 
aside in the asheries scattered through the coun- 
try, especially at the west, which are used to fill 
up pond-holes or streets, or are suffered to be cai^ 
ried off bjr streams beyond the reach of any profit- 
able application. 

Lime is an important ingredient in soils, yielding 
a portion of its substance directly to plants, and 
especially useful in effecting changes in the con- 
stituents of the soil and preparing them in the 
most befitting form, and under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, to be taken up by the grow- 
ing plants. 

Plaster of Paris is highly useful as a manure 
for plants when adapted to the soil and climate, 
serving both as food for plants in a large degree, 
and as producing changes m the available portions 
of soils for the benefit of the crops. 

Boncdust is a necessary food for plants, and is 
peculiarly adapted as a manure for potatoes and 
tumeps^ containing as it does, great proportions of 
phosphate of lime and gelatine, the former of 
whicn, especially, enters largely into the compo- 
sition of tnose roots. This manure, indispensable 
in some shape, is now thrown away throughout 
most of the couotrv, yet with the simple expense 
of grinding, it could be made of immense value to 
the farmer. 

Salt is an invaluable addition to most soils, both 
of its materials, chlorine and soda, entering large- 
ly into plants, besides combining to a great extent 
with the moisture of the atmosphere, as do each 
of the preceding, thus securing an unusual supply 
of this vital material for growing plants during a 
drought. It is also, in common with others, an 
important agent in the extirpation of worms and 
insects, so frequently destructive of veeetation. 

Saltpetre^ thoueh too expensive to be used pro- 
fusely, is a valuable and economical manure when 
applied as a soak for seeds, which protects them 
from the ravages of fiTubs, &c, or when placed 
immediately around the roots of plants; giving 
them an early, vigorous growth, which thereby 
frequently secures a large crop, that might other- 
wise be lost by drought, or cut off by an early frost. 

Nitrate and sulphate of soda, ammoniacal 
liquor, and some other ineredients have a similar 
effect, and may be used with the same advantage 
as the preceding. 
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The aboTe applications may be extended to 
nearly ail crops, grass, shrubbery, and fruit-trees, 
with the same benefit as to potatoes. 

In cultivating pK)tatoes, those irarieties should be 
selected which give the greatest value ; some of 
these will produce 20, 50, or in some instances even 
100 per cent, more than others ; but it must be re- 
membered that quantity is not always the test of 
value, a rule that holds to a very great extent with 
roots, hay, and some of the coarser products. To 
such a degree does this difference reacn, that Profes- 
sor Johnstone asserts, that one kind of potatoes will 
lose 80 per cent., while another may not lose over 
10 per cent, of water, a difference owing to the 
different soils on which they are planted, and the 
variety used for seed. He says, that of the three 
varieties used in England, known as the cups, red- 
dons, and white-dons, the first gave three tons of 
starch (which is the principal test of the value of 
potatoes,) per acre ; the white-dons gave 2^ tons ; 
and the red-dons gave only 1^ tons. Thus the cups, 
although the lightest in quantity of the three va- 
rieties by three tons per acre, gave double the 
quantity of nutriment that the red-dons yielded. 
To this difference in the relative amount of starch 
afforded by each, is to be added the other nu- 
tritious ingredients of potatoes, gluten and oil, 
which vary according to the soil, manuring, and 
variety, to an extent even much greater than that 
of starch. 

Now these are considerations that every intel- 
ligent farmer will not fail to consider of great 
weight, in determining the mode of cultivation. 
Potatoes, and every crop, may be made of as much 
more intrinsic value tor any given quantity, as 
stall-fed beef and mutton is than light grass-fed ; 
or corn-fattened pork is superior to the rambling, 
shack or slop-f(»l swine. These are important 
hints, for farmers, which men of sound judgmeni 
and intelligence will not fidl to appreciate and 
apply. R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo^ March 26, 1844. 



CHESS FROM WHEAT. 

• I FIND, by accidentally recurring to the late 
numbers of the Agriculturist, that it is quite time 
some of the advocates of the non-convertibility of 
wheat into chess, who have publicly noticed my 
** heresy" on this subject, should be answered. It 
occurred to me when I first noticed the replies to 
my last article, that it would be best " ta defer 
clearing off the side-walks till it was done snow- 
ing,''* as something of a storm was anticipated. My 
range of agricultural reading is for the present 
very limited, which is, perhaps, the reason that I 
have seen but three articles on the subject. But 
let us first see what is my position. 

It is simply the suggestion that chess is the 
original of wheat ; a suggestion founded on our 
ignorance of the true original of wheat, and the 
strong circumstantial evidence of its convertibility 
into chess under a variety of enumerated circum- 
stances. I do not assert it as a settled question, 
I content myself with arraying some facts in sup- 
port of the convertibility, which I say " if produced 
against a criminal on a trial for a capital offence, and 



not satisfactorily explained, would inevitably re- 
sult in hanging him." Now, although I willing- 
ly concede to each of my opponents in this mat- 
ter (what I have no evidence to doubt,) extended 
observation, candor, and intelligence ; yet I must 
say, they have adduced neither fact nor argun^ent to 
disprove my suggestion, which is at all satis&ctory 
to me, and I may add, probably, to nine tenths of 
the wheat-OTowers of the west. The apparent 
facts are ali on one side ; science, they allege, is 
on the other. By what authority is this assertion 
made ? and what is science ? 

Science is but an extended collection of facts, 
comprehensively and methodically arranged, il- 
lustrative of any given subject, which are the re- 
sult of direct observation, or incontrovertible de- 
ductions from such observations. Anything short 
of this de6nition in its fullest import and extent, 
may be theory, plausible and convincing perhaps, 
but is not well established, scientific trutn. We 
have had various alleged sciences, in successive 
ages of the world; necromancy, astrology, al- 
chemy, and the science of mesmerism of the pres- 
ent diay. Each of these, in their turn, have had 
large numbers of sincere and intelligent believers ; 
yet they are not ranked by the highest and f^ound- 
est intelligence of the present time, as embodying 
scientific truth. And who that has witnessfd the 
slow and imperfect progress of the sciences, and 
the frequent unsettling of long-established, gen- 
erally-acknowledged principles ; and the re-forma- 
tion of the whole subject — of astronomy as taught 
successively by the Egyptians, Grecians, Romans, 
and the men of genius of the middle ages ; med- 
icine, as taught by Hippocrates, Galen, and Aris- 
totle; chemistry, as taught by its early, yet in- 
genious and giQed, but frequently mistaken found- 
ers, in the last century — will pretend to say, that 
botanical science is yet advanced so far as to place 
the non-convertibility of wheat into chess,, in the 
class of absolutely incontrovertible truths ? 

And here let me say, is the precise point of dif* 
ference between myself and opponents. The 
strong array of facts in my favor, induces the be- 
lief oif the probahility of my position. This is con- 
fidently, absolutely denied, under the shield of'* s 
scientific principle;'^ which, af\er all, subsequent 
discoveries and further developments in botany,, 
may prove to be no principle in the science.* It 
is a little singular then, that gentfemen of reflec- 
tion should, under all the circumstances of the 
case, put forth their opinions with quite the con- 
fidence expressed. I was perfectly aware of the 
difficulty under which they labored of proving a 
negative, before I started. If they have rashly 
encountered the undertaking, the difSculiy is with 
them, not me. 

It is not to be dented, that a large portion of the 

* Chateaubriand, in XK)ticing some vagaries of vegetable 
nature in our western hemisphere, conflicting with the 
current observations in Europe, there enrolled as «n» 
impeachable adencey says, <' Tlie naturalist will perhaps 
contest the accuracy of this observation, for in Eutojk, 
everjrthing which deranges our systems^ is treated as ig- 
norance or wanderings of the imagination.'^ Montaigne 
says, "If nature should be pleased to reveal her secrets 
to us one da]r, what errors, what mistakes shall we find in 
our paltry sciences.'' 
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wheat-growers in this countr^r, I will not sa^ a ma- 
jority of the whole» as this, although it may 
(e trae, is not a fact within my knowledge, but I 
may safely say a large majority of the west ; men 
of mtelligence, careful and close observers, of 
sound judgment, slow to form opinions, perfectly 
independent of popular prejudice, and arriving at 
eoDclusionsexclusivelj' from their own observations 
and their own reasoning therefrom ; thousands of 
such men entertain the belief, that under a varietv 
of circumstances, adverse to the successful growth 
of wheat ; such as growing on wet or marsliy lands, 
or where a scanty nourishment was anorded ; 
when thrown out by frost in winter, or eaten off 
too doselv by animals, wheat has turned into 
chess. Tney believe it; first, because they have 
seen this effect in countless instances, where they 
had everjr reason to believe that not a particle of 
chess existed in the ground affording the crop, or 
was sown in the seed ; second, because thev think 
they have found (and no proof hitherto adduced is 
aumcient to convince them to the contrary) wheat 
and chess growiag on stalks from the same stool, 
having a common root ; on different heads from a 
common stalk ; and kernels of each frbm the same 
head. It is readily conceded, that these apparent 
proofs do not carry the highest — absolute evidence 
with them ; for with the decided hostility existing 
against this opinion, they ought to have carried the 
matter to a further trial, and not content them- 
selves with the evidence thus obtained. Succes- 
sive plantings from the different products, thus 
casually obtained, carried through several genera- 
tions, under every variety of circumstance, would 
put the matter on a more certain and incontrover- 
tible basis. 

It is for the conclusive and authoritative set- 
tlement of such, and an infinite number of other 
inquiries, that we need a national agricultural 
college^ where competent men can ne placed, 
under every advantage for arriving at long-tried, 
well-authenticated, definite results, such as no pri- 
vate gentleman can afford either the time or ex- 
pense of establishing. These experiments ouo^ht 
to be made for a succession of years with chess, 
highly cultivated; wheat badly cultivated; the 
careful cultivation of wheat and what is sup- 
posed to be chess growing from the same root, or 
stalk, or even head; wheat-blossoms fecundated 
with the pollen from chess, and chess from wheat, 
&c, &c. Results, from a series of such exper- 
iments, perfectly well guarded, would be entitled 
to universal acceptance and general belief. Until 
such are exhibited, I must still claim to rank 
among the heretics. 

An approximation toward harmonizing the rad- 
ical difi^rence between spike-headed and panicle- 
bearinff plants, which " P." assumes as a funda- 
mentally established principle in botany, is afforded 
in the seven-headed wheat described in the 11. Vol- 
ame of the American Agriculturist, by Dr. Lyman. 
Varieties of this wheat have for some years been 
grown in this vicinity, in which this difference is 
still more lessened, as from the same seed, there 
b a great diversity of product, both in the form 
and product of heads, the latter varying from 3 to 
15 heads on a single stalk. Let me suggest to 



" P." that *' there are more things in heaven and 
earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy.** 

Agriculturists, botanists, or philosophers, can not 
prove from any conclusive experiments hitherto 
made on this subject, that the advocates jof the 
convertibility of wheat into chess are wrong. We 
show ^ood reason for occupyins^ our present posi- 
tion. Will they be kind enough to afford us un- 
questionable evidences of its untenableness, before 
they call upon us to abandon it ? I have pointed 
out the way in which it can be done, if it can be 
done at all, by any one having the means for doing 
it. When fairly vn^ fully subjected to this test, 
I presume every gentleman of candor and intelli- 
gence, will be ready to shape his opinions in ac- 
cordance with it. 

**A Cayuga Farmer^' in a contemporary journal, 
laments over the injury to good farming, my 
** heresy" will produce. He will banish his fears 
when he refers again to the article, and finds that 
bad farming (sowing wheat in unsuitable places 
and under adverse circumstances) is the sole al- 
leged cause of transmutation. As it is facts alone 
we want on this subject, which it appears no one 
has to offer of a chamcier sufficiently conclusive 
to convince his opponents, I must, with what is 
above briefly stated, take a final leave of the sub* 
ject. R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo^ March 10, 1844. 

We doubt whether the further discussion of this 
matter in our columns, will prove interesting to 
the majority of our readers, and unless some new 
and important facts can be adduced to sustain the 
arguments pro or con, we decline any further ad- 
mission to articles on this subject. It is well 
known to most of our friends that we are no be- 
lievers in the doctrine of transmutation, and we 
should demand the most irrefragable evidence to 
convince us that wheat, rye, or oats, can be chan- 
ged to chess. 

PACJLAR MERINOS.— No. IV. 

In my last, I promised that you should soon 
hear from me a^in, in relation to the miscalled 
or spurious Paular sheep, of Messrs. Jewett, Avery, 
and others. 

That promise, I will now redeem. You tell me 
that I have already, by my freedom of speech, and 
the boldness of my positions and opinions, offended 
many, and that I may chance to find ere long, 
that I have stirred up a hornet's nest, about my 
ears. Be it so. Though at first I felt a natural 
timidity and shrinking, at the idea of being drawn 
into an unpleasant public controversy, and would 
most gladly have avoided it ; yet now that I am 
at home again, in winter quarters, and have, 
(as the saying is,) '* got my hand in" a little, I can 
only say that if they want " a good set to" or for 
that matter, a winter's campaign, let them now 
come on. In the poet*s words, " come one, come 
ail.'' " Lay on Macduff, and damned be he who 
first cries, hold, enough." 

But who are these threatening and truculent 
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looking personages, who have been so disturbed 
by my former remarks in your columns ? So far 
as I can understand it, they are, without exception, 
interested persons, i. e. ram-raisers, and ram-sel- 
lers, who are fearful lest their ** occupation will 
be gone," or at least be rendered less profitable, 
hv the exposure of these Paular humbugs. Capa- 
ble and " tonguey," artful fellows, I do not doubt 
there are, among them, who will flutter and make 
some little, wordy bluster, for a time, about the 
matter. It would be strange, if they did not. Bu t 
it will be all of no avail. Thev had far better be 
quiet, " every mother's son of tnem," and this Mr. 
Jewett and his clerical friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Avery, in particular ; for in truth, as a quaint old 
author hatn it, their case is "like a foul bog, the 
more it is stirred, the worse it smells." It will 
not bear probing to the bottom. In doing so, its 
odor does not sweeten, but savors strongly of the 
pocket, and of speculation on public credulity. In 
a word, the more the case is examined the worse 
It appears for them. Some among them will 
proMLoly feel still worse than they now do, before 
we are through with the subject. If those people 
had known what was ffood for themselves, it 
seems to me they should nave been as whist, and 
lain as close as quails. But you know the ancient 
sayinff, that " those whom the gods have deter- 
mmea to destroy, they first make mad." 

I do not yet find that my remarks have ofiended 
any of the plain farmers and wool-growers, who 
are anxious to set at the truth. They, in their 
natural desire lor improvement, were (till their 
eyes were opened) exposed to being misled and 
gulled by the catch-pictures, and specious state- 
ments or this clique of Paular speculators, who 
publish the most taking and effective sort of ad- 
vertisements, which, though put forth in the form, 
and under the thin disguise of letters and " commu- 
nications" "for the Albany Cultivator," &c., &c, 
are in reality, usuallv from the adroit pens of these 
very owners and dealers themselves, who of course 
have an interest in trumpeting forth the wares 
(sometimes little better than worthless,) which 
they wish to sell. The Albany Cultivator, not to 
apeak of other publications, has long teemed, and 
groaned (at least many of its readers have) with 
such things. I used to be caught with such baits 
and traps, myself. But I have grown older, if not 
wiser since. Is it not too bad, that we subscri- 
bers to agricultural publications, should be asked 
to pay for such worthless rubbish ; like the man, 
in the story related by Dr. Franklin, who was 
invited to pay for heating the poker, which he 
would not allow to be used upon nimself? 

But to my subject Mr. Jewett complains in 
your October number, that I have spoken of his 
aheep as being "a very coarse 5re«i." He is 
mistaken ; for the fact is, I do not consider them, 
and did not speak of them, as beine of any breed, 
at all. In repeated instances, Ae himself^ speaks 
of them as « a breed,^^ " a variety," as if they 
really were, or as if he wished them thought to 
be, pure bred sheep, belonjring to some particular 
breed. In my former remarks about coarseness, 
I spoke more particularly of his boasted ram, and 
expressed the opinion that he was " not a genuine 



Paular, nor a pure bred Merino, of any sort." Bat 
I would now take broader ground, and deny that 
Mr. J.'s flock is of any particular breed or race of 
Merinos. I do not believe that they, (his Pau- 
lars, so called,) are of any breed, in the common 
or proper sense of the word. I defy him to prove 
that they are. I challenge the proof. Come, Mr. 
Jewett, let us have it, so that the public may be 
able to judge. It is a pity that any injustice should 
be done your sheep, or any doubt rest on them, if 
their pure lineage can be shown and established. 
Why, Mr. Editor, I expected to have seen by this 
time, at least as large a quantity of affidavits, as 
could be contained in one of those " milk bushds,^ 
spoken of in your columns, not long since, by your 
entertaining and instructive Mississippi friend. Dr. 
Philips of Log Hall. However, for that matter, a* 
cart'load of regular Vermont affidavits and certi* 
ficates, all sworn to, in due form, before a Justice 
of the Peace, would not have at all surprised me. 
Doubtless such evidence would be satisfactory to 
some persons, to all for instance, who are in the 
habit of reading and relying upon the mass of cer- 
tificates which usually accompany quack med- 
icines. Of course every one is at liberty to judge 
for himself. But on this subject, Tarn fi(ee to say, 
it would all amount to very little, in my estima- 
tion. Much of it, might be honestly intend- 
ed; but still it would nave little if any weight 
with me; for the simple reason, that, in my 
opinion, it could not be true. Now I hope 
you will not think me obstinate in my disbelief, 
nor uncharitable. It is in this case, only credulity^ 
that is wanting. It is with me, (I confess it,^ " a 
foregone conclusion," — but only because I nave 
previously and lono^ since, patiently and thoroughly 
examined the whc^e question, till I became satis- 
fied where the truth lay, as to there being, or not 
being, any of the pure old Merinos in the hands of 
these ram-selling speculators ; or indeed what is 
more, any of the old Merino blood, left pure and 
undegenerate, in the whole country. 

I have before expressed my opinion on that sub- 
ject, very fully, in your columns, and it is not now 
necessary that I should repeat it, any further than 
to sav, I hat those opinions and views were nol 
hastily formed, nor without considerable opportu- 
nity for observation and knowledge of the suoject ; 
nor were they rashly put forth ; they were at least 
well considered, and 1 am now, upon more reflec- 
tion, prepared to affirm and defend them. 

Mr. Jewett assures us, in your last October Na, 
that there is now existing in his county, " one 
flock of 400 pure bred Paular Merino sheep, in the 
possession of a son, whose father purchased, some 
twenty years ago, direct from the importer, and 
these have never been adulterated by any other 
breed,^^ This, {if true^) is really an announce- 
ment worth making. You, Mr. Editor, must re- 
joice at it ; and your wool-growing readers, I doubt 
not, will all, with one accord, regard it as being 
a most interesting fact ; that is, if it be a fact 

To have been the occasion, the humble instru- 
ment, of eliciting and bringing out a piece of in- 
telligence so interesting and so truly important to 
the public, would not only afibrd me much ground 
for satisfaction, but be conclusive evidence of the 
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usefulness cf this discassioQ, and that my slight 
labor thereiQ has aot been in vain. But before in- 
dulging any such complacent feelings, I am hound 
to say, that the truth of this assertion of Mr. Jew- 
ett's, is not only doubted^ but it is entirely dishe^ 
lievedy by many large and intelligent wool-growers, 
residing in the same yicinity with himself, whose 
means of information are extensive, and whose m- 
^ere^^j prompt them to a rigid scrutiny of the truth 
of all such pretensions, as well as to a close exami- 
nation of the quality and value of all the fine-wool- 
led flocks of any importance, for a great extent of 
country around them. Those persons, or at least 
some of them, have had not only a long and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the flocks of their own 
eountv^ but, to my certain knowledge, they have 
travelled great distances, both in, and out^ of their 
own state of Vermont, and have ransacked the 
country far and wide, without success, in search 
of eood, hardy, heavy-fleeced, pwre bred Merinos, 
with which to cross and improve Uieir own flocks. 
They assure me, that according to the best of their 
knowledge and belief there is no such flock of 
pure bred sheep, as Mr. Jewett describes, neither 



m any part of the United States, so iar as their 
knowledge extends. They feel great curiosity 
and interest on this subject, and say they shall be 
greatly obliged, if Mr. Jewett will, through your 
columns, have the goodness to inform the public, 
of the particulars of the location, the name and 
residence of this "son of a father,^* whom he al- 
leges to be the possessor of such a truly precious 
inheritance. I almost wonder that Mr. Jewett did 
not condescend to give us full particulars, in his 
former communication. But I trust he will now 
have liberality and public spirit enough to respond 
to this call, and furnish us the much desired infor- 
mation, without further loss of time. It is a duty 
he owes the public ; for surely the fortunate own- 
er of that invaluable pure bred Paular flock, must 
have a " local habitation and a name ;" and if so, 
it is of much consequence to us farmers and wool- 
growers, that we should not be left longer in ig- 
norance of such valuable items, which of course 
Mr. Jewett can have no motive for withholding. 
When he lets us know the whereabouts of those 
400 pure Paulars, we will all go and see them, 
and purchase too, if they are '* rights** and their 
happy owner will consent to part with any of them. 

But seriously, is it at all likely, that such a flock 
as Mr. J. describes, such a fountain of pure, un- 
adulterated Paular Merino blood, would have re- 
mained to this late day, undiscovered, and un- 
known to other wool-growers in Mr. Jewett's 
neighborhood ? It seems to me, to say the least, 
Tery improbable. I have no sort of faith in it. 
Not that Mr. Jewett intended to deceive us — of 
course not. But then he may himself, have been 
grossly deceived, and imposed upon in this matter, 
as well as in some others. 

Can it be possible that in his story of the 400 
Vermont Paulars, Mr. Jewett refers to the flock 
of Mr. Hull, of Wallingford, in that state, from 
whom it is understood that he purchased two or 
three sheep, including his boasted and pictured 
ftfOt the very same identical mongrel^ which was 



the subject of my criticism, and whose unfounded 
claim to the name of Paular, was the original oc- 
casion of my remarks ? If it should prove that 
Mr. J. did really refer to the flock of Mr. Hull of 
Wallingford, I presume it will be enough for this 
time, that I should quote the published views, of 
an experienced judge of sheep and wool, residing 
in Vermont, not far from Mr. Jewett, and who 
can not well be mistaken in regard to what he 
says on the subject in question. I have reference 
to Mr. Wigbtman Chapman, of Middlebury, Vt., 
who is presumed to be at least as good authori^ 
as either Mr. Jewett or Mr. Hull, or Mr. HuU^ 
clerical coadjutor and brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. 
Avery. I presume no one will auestidn this, nor 
doubt Mr. Chapman's intimate ana familiar knowl* 
edge in regard to wool and sheep. I quot^from 
volume 2d, of *' Transactions of the tfev^Vork 
State Agricultural Society," for 1842, in which, 
Mr. Chapman says : — 

" There are a great variety of other breeds of 
sheep here, among which are a breed from Wal- 
lingford in this state ; they are sometimes called the 
Paular Merino, but they are not at all similar to 



in his county, nor in the state of Vermont, nor yet the Paular Merino I have seen from the flock of 



Consul Jarvis, being much larger and coarser. 
For mutton, they are undoubtedly superior to most 
breeds we have here ; but for wool, 1 think in^ 
ferior to many others." 

This pithy, but pertinent and valuable extract, 
(published with the sanction and under the auspi- 
ces of the New York State Agricultural Society,) 
would seem precisely to hit the case of these spu* 
rious Vermont Paulars of Messrs. Jewett, Hull, 
and Avery; it describes them exactly, and is 
enough to " do up" the subject, for the present. 
You shall however, in due time hear further from 
me in regard to these matters. 

EZAUINEK. 

New York, Dec. Sth, 1843* 



REMARKS ON PRUNING. 

Althoxtgh pruning is an operation of very gen- 
eral practice, its principles are but little regarded, 
and often great injury is done to trees by injudi- 
cious management. It is an art which can not be 
wholly learned from books or by lectures, but re- 
quires a well-grounded knowl ^ge of vegetable 
physiology, and a strict observance of the modes of 
growth ot the various kinds of trees. In order to 
execute with success this very important branch 
of arboriculture, it is absolutely essential to care- 
fully observe the periods of the flow of the sap and 
of the appearance of the leaves ; the ^owth of the 
branches, and the manner each kind is disposed to 
produce fruit. For, ornamental and forest trees 
require their heads to be regulated and balanced, 
so that one side may not have a disproportionate 
number or weight of branches to the other and 
those of trees which stand along the borders of 
cultivated fields aften require foreshortening so as 
to prevent their shades from injuring the crops; 
ana in order to preserve the vigor of fruit-trees, 
to render them more beautiful, and to cause the 
fruit to be larger and better flavored, provision 
should always be made for a sufficient quantity of 
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bearing-wood duly disiribuied in ererf part of the 
tieea and properly exposed to the air and light, 
■ud at the nme lime, la remove all saperfluous 
and useless branches which tend to eihaual and 
cauM premature decay. 

"She most favorahle season for pruning, in gen- 
eral, is when the trees are in leaf and their ritality 
ia in full action; for, in many instaoces, as in the 
oak and walnat tribes, if performed during the 
dormant periods of ibe year, an incipient decay of 
the surface of the wound takes place, and ihe bark 
below loses ils vitality, and the wound soon be- 
comes eolarged to a considerable extent downward, 
u indicated at a, ia Jig. 31 ; and in addiiioD to the 
Fifi. 31. Fis. 32. 



pHnKTHS Tbees. 

Xce occupied by the branch, it exposes a portion 
the sunace of the stem to the action of air and 
moisture, which in time decays, and leads to final 
desiruciioo. On the contrary, this rarely occurs 
in a vigorous tree thai has been pruned in summer, 
aooQ after the expansion of the leaves, when the 
vital functions are in full activii;/, and the layer 
of alburnum or youn^ wood has already begun to 
be formed, and which may be seen around the 
edges of the wound, as shown in fi^. 32, by the 
while ring at b. As the season advances, ihe 
. wound becomes more and more covered by the 
young wood, which, by the end of summer, 
will be so lar ripened, as to protect the bark from 
the effects of moisture and winter frosts. The 
proper time for performing this operation is when 
the leaves have acquired one half or three fourths 
of Ibeir full wzes. There is another advantage, 
also, attending this period for pruning, in eoablmg 
the operator to free the trees from an excess of 
foliage, and to give proper weisht and symmetry 
to their beads. These priaciples have been de- 
duced from experience, and are strictly in accord- 
ance with the laws of vegetable phvsiology. 

There is a pievailin^ opinion tnat, if trees be 
pruned when the sap la in free circulation, they 
will " bleed," and thereby deprive themselves of a 
portion of their chief fooa and nourishmeat, This 
" bleeding," as it is termed, can be of no essen- 
tial harm to a tree, as nearly two thirds of the ssp 
is thrown off by evaporation through the surfaces 
of the leaves, after having performed its most im- 
portant funclioos, while the other third is supposed 
to undergo peculiar changes, and contributes to the | 
formation ta wood, bark, leaves, fruit, ice There i 
is also a popular notion, that when branches are | 



by the excision of large branches, the sup[dy of 
sap and nourishment which went to their support, 
would cause a proportionate increase of stem. 
The results of experience, it may be utmecessaiy 
to ndd, prove this opmicc to be erroneous in prin> < 
ciple, and that when a branch is cut off, a portion 
of nourishment to the stem is also cut off from the 
junction downward to the root Every branch of 
a tree, of whatever size it may be, not only diaws 
nourishment and increase of substance from the 
stem and its corresponding root in proportion to its 
size, but also supplies them in return, with a due 
proportion of nutriment, and by which their sub- 
stance is increased ; for, if an overgrown branch of 
a thrii^y tree be pruoed off, the annual increment 
of the diameter of the stem is found not to exceed 
its previous rale of growth ; or, the excess, if any, 
is not equal to the amount of wood which had 
been periodically formed by the branch or branches 
thus separated from the stem. If the branch, 
whether large or small, acted merely as a drain oa 
the vessels of the stem and root, and if the sap it 
derived from them were elevated to the leave* 
of the branch, and thence returned on fiiriher 
than the origin or point of union with the stem, 
then the common opinion would be correct. On 
the contrary, however, when it is fount! that the 
existence and increase of every branch, twig, and 
leaf, depends an a communjcatian with the root, 
and that this commnnicaiion passes through the 
stem downward to that organ, and from it upward 
periodically, and, moreover, thai every periodical 
series of new vessels thus formed in the branch, 
has a coTresponding series of vessels found in the 
stem from its point of emitting the branch to Ihe 
root, ii is clear that a branch not only increases in 
substance by the functions of its own organization, 
but must, of necessity, periodically increase tha 
substance or diameter o( the trunk or stem. 

D. Jay Bnowire. 
Bead before the Nev York F.armer*' Clai, 
AprU 2, 1844. 

GBAFTINCKNIFE, 

As the present is the season for selecting and 
setting grafts, and knowing the lively interest you 
lake in all that pertains to the fruit-garden and w- 
chard, I send you herewith ihe descripiioo of a 
knife which I have found superior to all others, for 
splitting the head of the stock in perfaimiDe that 
operation, both as to convenience and eipedilioi. 
Its form will best be seen by a glance at the »o- 
companying drawing. 

A GBAnrao-Kmra, Fia, 33. 



ilead of loosening the bark from the stock, and 
thereby rupturing the vessels which convey th« 
sap, hugi it to the wood, and makes a cleao. 



illy insisted upon, ibai ' It ia used by forcing it into the stock with aa ov 
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dtiMTy hammer or mallet, after which the knife 
beiag loosened fiom ibe cleft ihe wedge, like point 
c, which should be made at least a (quarter of an 
inch thick, is driven perpendiculaTlv into I e cen- 
tre of the stock, and serves to bold opeti the cleft 
duiing the operalioa of selling the scions. 

Westchesteb Cocott. 

TAMING A SAVAGE BULL. 
As T heard last week of a farm serranlbeing near- 
ly killed by a hull, and as I sometimes hear of val- 
uable bulls being killed on accouoi of their being 
too lavage to be safe, T have ventured to send you 
The end of the rod a c. at a, Gg. 
34, ought to be in a line from the 
root of thehoTQ to the end of it^ 
u thai, in atiempiing lo touch 
tnylhing with his born, the point 

of course the rod a c takes the 
position of one of the lines in fig. 
36, d e or gk, and punishes the 
bull by forcing up bis nose. 

I turned a three-year-old savage 
ball with a cow thai was bulling, 
and also turned a yearling bull 
with (hem; in a few minutes the 
joung bull found that be was 
mtasier, and punished ibe old one 
very severely : and I was shortly _ 

■fier able to take off the irons, ''«■ 

and as long as I had him he never offered 10 hurt 
a petson, although when I bought him he had 
tossed several people, and was sold to me as in- 
curable. 

£bashd3 Galtok. 

Roy. Ag. Sec, Jovrnal. 

In addition lo the above, we have found that 
raspeoding a thick board from the boms in front 
of the bead, sufficiently wide to prereot the bull 
looking straight forward, would have the effect of 
taming him ; wearing a heavy poke also ; but the 
Eoglidi method, on the whole, seems the safest, 
and is mtich the neatest in appearance. 



PROnTS OF POULTRY. 

I SHOULD be glad to see staled in your paper the 
profits of, and tTie number of eggs laid by a given 
number of hens for one year — How many bushels 
of grain they consumed — what kind of grain they 
were fed with — how they should be managed and 
tr«aied to get the most ^igs— what kinds of fowls 
are best to keep for eggs— which pays the best, 
hens kept for laying or to raise chickens — and 
which is the most pro&table, geese or bens. If 
yon can not answer my request upon good auihori. 
ty, please ask conespondeols through your paper 
lo cive you an account of actual eiperiments. 

H.C. M. 

Miller t Place, Jan. 20tA. 1844. 

The Poland hen ii undoubtedly the greatest 
layer. For some excellent aiticles on the breed. 



a plan lo prevent hulls from injuring persons or 
animals of any kind. But, in case yon coniider 
this plan of too trivial a nature to be of gaoeral 
use, I request you will put my letter and lU con- 
tents into the fire ; as I have no doubt yoo are 
much troubled with useless communications. 

The plan I Bead, I have used with perfect sm- 
cees.wilb a very savage bull] bought. Any black- 
smith can make it ; ine cost about five sbillingi: 
and it does not cause any annoyance to the animal 
when be does not try io use his horns. 

b ia a cap screwed oo the end of the hom ; a e 
is an iron rod hanging on a fivot in the cap— « 
chain from it leads to a ring m the bull's nooe. 



Method of Tamihi 



t Sataoe Bull. 



34. Fio. 35. Fio. 36. 

feed, and management of poultry, see American 
Agriculturist, Vol. I., page 179. Also Vol. II., 
pages 247, 321 , and 325. Of the number of eggs, 
quantity of food, &c., in a year, we are unable to 
answer, and will be much obliged if our corres- 
ptradents will reply to the inquiries of H. C. M. 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

IB presenting the list of Premiam* of the Kew Yorie 

State Agricollaral ScicielT, we snbmit rcBpectfuUy a 

few observations upon them. 

1. To write an " Essay on Farm MsnafieDient," Ac., 
for which a premiam of (SO is offered, would reqnire 
a sizeable volumr. We thiok, therefore, that the title 
of this essa; covers loo niuch ground, enlirel}', and if 
properly treated at fuU Itaglh, wonld deserve a prixe 
of $£00. Would not a division of tbeanbjeet into sar. 
eial parts be belter? 

2. Tbe "Essay on Rotation ofCrops." Sboald Hub 
not also be divided, and a separate premium given for 
the best rotation proper for al least four different kinds 
c^ soils, viz : Ihe sandy, gmvelly, stony, and clayey. 
We are not sore that primary and secondary regiona 
shonld not be divided; especially, where one abonadi 
witb limestone, and the olber does not. It is well 
known to all praelical fanners, that a good rotation for 
a clayej soil would be a most miserable one for a 
•andy ioili bo one, therefore, could wrile properly on 
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this sabject, without making a distinctioa of the earthy 
elements on which the crops were to be grown. 

3. If Ayrshire cattle are deserving a classification, 
should not the premiums on them be as numerous as on 
Darhams, Herefords, &c. 7 It strikes us that the cross- 
es of any Improved Breed should be classed with Na- 
tive Cattle; for, frequently, it is impossible for the 
owners of these animals to tell which is which, and 
how they are bred. In fact we can not see the pro- 
priety of talking about a futiive or indigerums breed — 
we have none such — all have been recently or remotely 
imported, and the moment we depart from ihorough- 
bredty what remain are positive grcules, and it seems a 
waste of words to attempt to make any other distinc- 
tion. 

4. In addition to showing a handsome form and fine 
action, all horses ought to be tried for a single mile at 
least, (four would be stiU better,) under the saddle or 
in harness ; and again, what weight they can draw. 
Where the merits of the animals were equal, those 
showing the best pedigree, or in other words, the most 
Mood, should take the premium. 

5. Swine ought to be divided into two breeds, large 
and small. 

6. Premiums might very properly be given for the best 
Apple, Pear, Peach, and Maple-Sugar Orchards of 5 
acres each or more; the best 10 acres of the more 
valuable kinds of timber, such as the Oak, Pine, Ce- 
dar, &c. ; the best Mulberry Plantation of 5 acres ; 
the best Garden ; the best 5 acres of grass and bay 
each, of Timothy, Red-top, and Clover ; the best acre 
of any new grain, root, or grass, &c., of particular 
value; Poultry of all kinds; Rabbits; Shepherd and 
Cattle-Dogs; Jacks, Jennies, and Mules; and any 
new valuable animal like the Alpacas for example. 
There are many other things for which premiums may 
very properly be given, when the funds of the society 
shall have been sufficiently increased ; but the above 
strike us as the most important, and we close our re* 
marks by referring to what we said on this subject. Vol. 
I. page 140 of this periodical. 

We do hope that the regulation will be made of ex- 
elnding every one from the show-yard on the first day, 
except the judges and such persons as they may wish 
lo consult from time to time ; for instance, any of the 
owners of animals or implements, &c., and such per- 
sons should leave the yard the moment the judges have 
got through questioning them. It is perfectly idle to 
suppose that the judges can do either themselves or the 
public justice unless this regulation be strictly enforced. 
The ground for the plows to operate on should also be 
kept clear by a strong patrol on horseback. The sec- 
ond day of the show, the yard should be open as here- 
tofore to the public, at a charge of one shilling — chil- 
dren half price. The third day the same, when sales 
may take place, which under no circumstances should 
be by auction. The experience of both this country and 



Europe has settled this question, that the moment any- 
thing, on auch an occasion is offered at auction, it puts 
an end to all confidence, and sales can not be effected 
except at the most ruinous prices. We sincerely hope^ 
therefore, that every one will be permitted to manage 
his own affairs in his own private way. 

If it be not presumptuous on our part, we would add 
further, that it would be more correct to entitle the 
Society's exhibitions, a " Show," and not a " Fair." A 
" Fair" is simply an exhibition for sales like those held 
in our country by benevolent societies. In England the 
meaning of these words is totally at variance, and are 
so used by all their agricultural societies. We may be 
deemed l^percritical, but it really seems to us to be 
departing from the dignity of a name, to denominate a 
superb '* Show" like that now annually got up by the 
Empire State, under the title of a simple " Fair." We 
respectfully and earnestly crave the attention of the of- 
ficers of the society to this correction ; for, although a 
great authority has said, '< a rose may smell as sweet 
by any other name," we beg leave to add, that in oor 
humble judgment it does not sound as well. 



jSnnual Exhibition of the New York State Agricultural 
Society^ to be held at Poughkeepsief SepUvSber 18 and 
19, 1844. 

ttlst of Premiums for 1844. 

MANAGEMENT OF FARMS. 

For skill and improvement in the management of a 
farm, taking into view the land, stock, and produce^ 
with all the appendages. 

First premium, a gold medal — Second and third, sil- 
ver medals. 

No premium will be awarded unless an accurate de- 
scription of the farm and statement of the crops, JtCy 
with all the expense of the management and profit of 
the farm, is furnished. These premiums will be award- 
ed only to those whose farms are improved in a manner 
that rendci'S them examples worthy of imitation. 

ESSAYS FOR PUBLICATION IN THE " TRANSAC- 
TIONS." 

For the best series of essays on the importance of 
scientific knowledge in prosecuting successfully 
the ordinary pursuits of Agriculture, $100 

For the best essay on farm management, including 
all the details connected with the successful 
management of a farm, $20 

For the best essay on the rotation of crops adapted 
to the climate of this state, 20 

For the best essay on subsoil plowin?, with the 
results of actual experiments in the state of 
New York, 20 

For the best essay on the culture and manufac- 
ture of silk, 20 

For the best essay on the cultivation of the apple, 
for exportation as well as domestic use, 20 

EXPERIMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRI- 

CULTURE. 

Turning under Qreen Crops, 

For the most satisfactory experiment of turning un- 
der green crops as a manure, on not less than one acre 
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of land, with a detailed statement of the whole process 
in writing, $10 — ^For the second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

PreparatUm and jSpplication (/Manures, 

Best experiment in the preparation and application 
ci manures, with a detailed statement of the expense 
and all matters connected with it, $10. 

Improvement of JgrictUiural ImpUmenia, 

To the person who shall exhibit at the next fair, any 
new or improved agricultural implement of his own in- 
Tention, which shall in the opinion of the committee 
merit a premium, a silver medal. 

Proof must be given of the work performed by the 
implement previous to its exhibition, and of its having 
been used and approved by some practical farmer. To 
be open for competition to any citizen of the United 
States. 

Comparative value qf Crops as food for Cattle. 

For the most satisfactory experiment upon a stock 
of cattle not less than four in number, in ascertaining 
tbe relative value of different kinds of food used, as 
compared with hay, with a detailed account of the fod- 
der used, and the expense of raising and feedinR the 
same. The experiments to be made in three winter 
months, or whenever satisfactory experiments can be 
made, $20— Second best, 2 vols. Trans.— Third best, 
diploma. 

Experiments in Indian Com. 

A premium of $25 for the best, $15 for the second 
best, and $10 for the third best conducted series of ex- 
periments in the cultivation of Indian com. Not less 
ihan one acre of ground to be planted. 

The experiments to be made with a view of ascer- 
taining what are the peculiar laws relating to that 
erop— particularly bow thick it shonld be planted, how 
the plants should be distributed on the ground— whether 
in hills, drills, or otherwise, what kind of manure, and 
how it should be applied, the manner of cultivation, 
and the kind of com planted, to be particularly 5tated. 
llie cost of each process, the amount of corn raised by 
each of the different modes of culture, and the relative 
profits, to be accurately and minutely stated in the re- 
port to the committee. 

Irrigaiim. 

Best conducted experiment in the flooding and irriga- 
tion of lands, $10. 

Sheep, 

Best managed flocks of sheep, including particular 
statements of the breed, expense of keeping, increase, 
amount of wool, value, frc, $12, or a gold medal. 

Dairy, 

Best managed dairy, with a detailed statement of ex- 
pense, and everything connected with the management 
as well as profits of the same, $12, or a gold medaX. 

For the greatest quantity and best quality of butter 
produced on any farm, from a given number of cows 
in Z6 days the present year, with a particular statement 
of the method of making and preserving the same, with 
a satisfactory account of the manner in which the cows 
have been fed, and the general management of the 
milk and hotter— a silver medal. 

CATTLE. 
Class I. — Best of any breed. 



Best bull, 3 years old, $20 
Best bull, 2 years old, 15 
Best yearling bull,. ... 10 
Best bull caU; 6 



Best cow, 3 yean old, $20 
Best cow, 2 years old, 15 
Best yearling cow,.... 10 
Best heifer caU; 6 



CiASS II. — Durham Catlle. 

Best bull, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, diploma. 
Best bull, 2 years old, $10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling bull,. . . .$10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best bull calf, $5 

Second best, diploma. 



Best cow, 3 years old, $15 
Second best,. ., $10 



Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer, 2 y'rs old, $ 10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling heifer,. .$ 10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer calf, $5 | Second best, diploma. 

Class III. — Herefords. 

Best bull, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best bull, 2 years old, $10 | Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling bull,. . . . $6 | Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best bull calf, $5 1 Best cow, 3 years old, $15 

Second best, diploma. | Second b^t, 2 vols. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer, 2 y'rs old, $10 | Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling heifer,. . $6 | Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer calf, $5 | Second best, diploma. 

Class TV. — Devons. 

Best bull, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, diploma. 
Best bull, 2 years old, $10 | Second best, $5 

Thund best, diploma. 
Best yearling bull,. . .$10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 

Best bull calf, $5 1 Second best, diploma. 

Best cow, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, diploma^ 
Best heifer, 2 y'rs old,$]0 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best yearling heifer,. .$10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 
Best heifer calf, $5 | Second best, diploma. 



Best cow,. 



Class V. — JyrAires. 
$15 I Second best,. 



$10 



Class VI. — Crosses of Native and Improved. 



Best cow, 3 years old, $12 

Second best, 8 

Third best,. . .vol. Trens. 



Best heifer, 2 years old, $9 

Second best, 6 

Third best. . . .vol. Trans. 



Class VII.— JVo/iw Cattle. 



Best cow, 3 years old, $12 

Second best, 8 

Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 



Best heifer, 2 years old, $9 

Second best, 6 

Third best,. ^. vol. Trans. 



Class VIII. — Dairy Cows of any Breed. 

For the best dairy cow, from which shall have been 
produced in thirty successive days, the greatest quan- 
tity of butter— quality as well as quantity considered 
— ^which shall be exhibited at the time, $15 

For the second best,. .$10 | For the third best,. . .dip. 
The manner of feeding the cow, the management of 

the milky and the method of making the batter, with the 
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time it ma made, the breed of the cow, if known, and 
the time ailer calving, mnst all be accorately stated in 
writing. The cow and the butter to be exhibited at the 
time, with certificates from the person or persons who 
milked, managed the cream, and prepared the batter. 

Wcrking-Oxen and Stetrt, 



Best OTer 4 years old, $15 
Second best, 10 



Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 
Fourth best, diploma. 



Best 3 yoke of oxen or steers 2 years old, belonging to 

one person, $15. 

Second best, $10 | Third best, diploma. 

Best, ten yoke of oxen from any one town, $20 

Best yoke of steers, 3 I Second best, $10 

years, $15 | Third best, diploma. 

[In awarding these premiums, particular reference 
will be had to the matching, training, and docility of 
the animals^ as well as their general appearance.] 



Best yoke of steers, 2 

years, $8 

Second best, . . . vol. Trans. 
Third best, diploma. 



Best yoke of steers, 1 
Seeond best, diploma. 



Fat CatOt. 

Best yoke, $20 | Second best, $15 

Third best, $10. 

Best fat ox, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 

Best fat cow or heifer, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 
in^ A fat ox taking a premium as one of a pair, 
can not compete singly for another premiom. 

HORSES. 



Best stallion, 4 yrs. old, $20 

Second best, 10 

Third best,. . ..vol. Trans. 

Fourth best, diploma. 

Best stallion, 3 yrs. old, $ 15 

Second best, 10 

Third best,. .... .diploma. 

Best pair matched,. . .$10 
Second best, 2 vols. Trans. 
Third best,. . . . . .diploma. 



Best breeding mare,. .$20 

Second best, 10 

Third best,. . . . . .diploma. 

Best mare, 3 yrs. old, $ 10 
Second best,. ..vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best pr. matched farm, $10 
Second best, . . .vol. Trans. 
Best pr. market horses, $10 
Second best,. . . vol. Trans. 



Best gelding horse,. . .$10 — Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 

The variety of horse which possesses size, strength, 
and endurance for field-labor, combined with that action 
which qualifies for the carriage or saddle — in short, the 
*^ horse for all work" — is probably the most profitable 
class which our farmers can now engage in rearing; 
and to such, therefore, will the preference of the society 
be given. Horses taking premium In pairs, can not 
compete singly for the premium for geldings. 

SHEEP. 
Class I. — Long WbolUd. 



Best buck, $10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best pen of 5 ewes, . . .$10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best pen of five lambs, $5. 
Class ll.—Middk WooOed, 



Best l^uck, $10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best pen of five lambs, $5. 
Class m.— Ftns Wooiltd, 



Best pen of 5 ewes,.. .$10 

Seccmd best, $5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best buck, $10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best pen of five lambs, $5. 



Best pen of 5 ewes,. ..$10 

Second best, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Class W.-^Fai Skeep, 
Best, $10 I Second best, $5 

Third best, vol. Trans. 
Applicants for the premiums on fat cattle and sheep, 
must furnish statements of the manner of feeding the 
animals, and the kind, quantity, and cost of the food. 

The term << long woolled" is designed to include the 
Leicesters, Lincolns, Cotswolds, and all the English 
varieties of sheep which furnish the quality of wool 
suitable for combing — " middle woolled" includes the 
South Down, the Norfolk, Dorset, Cheviot, Native, 
&c. — the « fine wooUed" includes the Spanish and Sax* 
on varieties of the Merino, and some of their crosses. 

SWINE. 



Best boar, over 10 mo., $ 10 

Second bcsst, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



Best sow, $10 

Second best, 6 

Third best, diploma. 



Best lot of pizs under 10 months, not less than 4 in 
number, $5 — Second best, diploma. 
In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will be had 
not merely to size or present condition, but that pro- 
portion between bone and meat which promises the 
greatest value from the least amount of feed. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, 



Best plow, $15 

Second best, silver medal. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best subsoil plow, .... $10 
Best dynamometer,. . . 20 
Best farm wagon,. ... 10 
Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 
Best half dozen hand 

rakes, diploma. 

Best grain cradle, .... 3 

Second best, diploma. 

Best half dozen hay- 
forks, diploma. 

Best harrow, 5 

Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best fanning-mill, sil- 
ver medal. 
Second best, . . . vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best improved ox-yoke, 5 
Second best, diploma. 



Second best, diploma. 

Best drill barrow,. .... $5 
Second best, . . .vol. Trans. 
Best farm horse cart,. . 5 

Best ox-cart, 5 

Best hdrse-rake, 5 

Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 
Best half dozen grass- 
scythes, .... diploma. 
Best half dozen cradle* 

scythes,. . . .diploma. 
Best half dozen dung- 
forks diploma. 

Best threshing machine, 15 
Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best straw-cutter, sil- 
ver medal. 
Second best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Third best, diploma. 

Best clover-machine,.. $10 
Second best, diploma. 



Best cultivator, 5 

Best flax and hemp-dressing machine, $10. 
Articles not presenting any new and valuable io»- 
provements, will not be entitled to premiums. Imple- 
ments and machines must be tested as far as possible^ 
in the presence of the committee. 

DAIRY. 
BUTTER.— Nbr kaa than 60 pounds. 



Best sample, $15 

Second best, silver medal. 
Third best,... « 



«( 



Fourth best, silver medaL 
Fifth best,... «< « 
Sixth best,... «« » 



CHEESE.--iVb< Im than 100 pounds. 



Best sample, $15 

Second b^t, silver medal. 
Third best,... « 



€< 



Fourth best, silver medaL 
Fifth best,.... « « 
Sixth best,.... " « 



The butter offered for premiums must be presented 
in butter-tubs, jars, or firkins. 

The claimants for premiums must state In writinj? the 
time when it was made ; the number of cows kept on the 
farm ; the mode of keeping ^ the treatment of the milk 
and cream before churning; the mode of churning^ 
winter and summer; the method of freeing the butter 
firom the milk; the quantity and kind cSf salt used; 
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whether saltpetre or any other snhstaaees have been 
employed. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums offered, 
must state in writing the time when it was made ; the 
number of cows kept ; whether the cheese is made from 
one, two, or more milkings ; whether any addition is 
made of cream ; the quantity and kind of salt used ; 
the quantity of rennet used, and the mode of preparing 
it; the mode of pressure, and the treatment of cheese 
afterward. 

MAPLE SUGAR. 
Best sample, 15 lbs.. .$16 | Second best,. . . .Diploma. 

CORNSTALK SUGAR. 

For the best experiment in the manufacture of sugar 
firom cornstalks, from one acre of northern corn culti- 
Tated for the purpose, so as to obtain the greatest quan- 
tity of sugar, $25. 

The process of manufacture and clarifying must be 
particularly stated in reference to the maple and corn- 
stalk sugar. 

SILK. 



Best specimen manufac- 
tured, $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, 5 

Fourth best, . . vol. Trans. 
Best pound reeled silk, 10 



Sec. best lb. reeled silk, $5 

Third best, diploma. 

Best half bu. cocoons, 

1844, 10 

Spcond best, 5 

Third best, diploma. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best woollen blankets, $5 
—Second, 4— Third, 3. 

Best ten yards flannel, $5 
—Second, 4— Third 3. 

Best 10 y'ds woollen cloth, 
$5— Second 4— Third,3. 

Best woollen carpet, $6^ 
Second, 4— Third, 3. 

Best tow cloth, 15 y'ds, $1 
—Second, diploma. 

Best 10 yards Iinen,$5 — 
Second, 4— Third, 3. 

Best 10 y'ds linen diaper, 
$5~-Second, 4— Third, 
3. 

Best hearth-rug, $5— Sec- 
ond, 4— Third, 3— F'th, 
2— Fifth, 1— Sixth, di- 
ploma. 

Best ten yards kersey, $3 
—Second best, 2— ThM, 
1. 

Best rag carpet, 1 5 y'ds, $3 
—Second, 2— Third, 1. 



Best double carpet cover- 
let, $4— Sec'd, 3— Third 
2— Fourth, 1. 

Best pair woollen knit 
stockings, $2 — Second, 
1 — Third, diploma. 

Best wove woollen stock- 
ings, $2 — Second, 1, 
Third, diploma. 

Best cotton wove stock- 
ings, $2 — Second, 1 — 
Third, diploma. ' 

Best lb. of linen sewing- 
thread, $2 — Second, 1 — 
Third, diploma. 

Best linen woven stock- 
ings, $2 — Second, 1 — 
Third, diploma. 

Best linen knit stockings, 
$2— Second, 1— Third, 
diploma. 

Best knit cotton-stockings, 
$2— Second, 1— Third, 
diploma. 



VEGETABLES. 



For 6 best stalks Ce- 
lery, $2 

3 best h'ds cauliflower, 2 
3 best heads broccoli,.. 2 
12 best ^hite table tur- 

neps, 1 

12 best carrots, 1 

12 best table beets, .... 1 

12 best parsneps, 1 

12 best onions, 1 

3 best heads of cabbage, 1 
12 best tomatoes, I 



2 best purple ec^-p]ants,$l 
Best h'f p'k Lima beans 1 
Best " Windsor do. 
Best bunch double pars- 
Icy, 

3 best squashes, 

Largest pumpkin, 

12 best ears seed com, 
Best half peck table po- 
tatoes, 2 

Second best, 1 

Best variety seedling, do. 5 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded on choice 
garden products not enumerated above. 



FRUITS. 

For the greatest variety of table Apples, $5. 

Forthe second greatest, $3 I For the third do., vol. Tr, 

For the best 12 sorts, not less than three of each, $3. 

Best new seedling Apple, $5. 

For the greatest variety of table Pears, $3. 

For the the second greatest, Vol. Transactions* 

For the greatest variety of winter Pears,. . « 

For the best twelve Quinces, ** 

For the best twelve Peaches, ** 

For the best twenty-four Plums, «« 

For the best six bunches of native Grapes, << 
For the best six bunches of foreign Grapes, ^ 

FLOWERS. 

For the greatest variety and quantity, $5. 

For the sec'd greatest, $3 | For the third do., vol. Tr. 

For the )>est Floral Ornament, $5. 



For the second best,. . .$3 
For third do^ vol. Trans. 



For best s'dl'g Dahlia, $3 
For the second best,. . . 2 



For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, $5. 
For the second best,. . .$3 | For third do. vol. Trans, 

PLOWING MATCH. 



First premium, $15 

Second premium, 12 



Third premium, $10 

Fourth premium, .... 6 



Fifth premium, diploma. 
Each competitor will be required to plow one fourth 
oC an acre of sward land in 75 minutes ; the furrows 
not to be less than 12 inches wide and 6 deep — the 
plowman to drive his team. 

FIELD CROPS.— (X/ Winter Metting.) 

Best crop of wheat not less* than two acres, $15. 

Second best, $10 | Third best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Best two acres of spring wheat, $15. 

Second best, $10 | Third best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Best crop of Indian com, not less than two acres, $15. 

Second best, $10 I Third best, 2 vols. Trans. 

Best crop of Barley, not less than two acres, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best, . . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Rye, not less than two acres, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Oats, not less than two acres, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Potatoes for table, not less than 1 acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Potatoes, quantity considered, not less than 

one acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Sugar Beets, not less than half an ac, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best, . . . vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Mangel Wurtzel, not less than half an 

acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Ruta Baga, not less than one acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Carrots, not less than one acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 1 Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Peas, not less than one acre, $10. 

Second best, $5 ] Third best,. . .vol. Trans. 

Best acre of corn for fodder, sown broadcast, $5. 
Best half acre of hops, $5 | Best h'f ac. of tobacco, $5 
Best *' << flax, 5 | Best acre of cabbage, 5 
Best acre of broom-corn, $5. 
Those who present claims to premiums for farm 
crops, must state in writing the following particulars : 
The condition of the soil at the commencement of cul- 
tivation for the crop ; the previous crop and cultivation, 
and the quantity of manure used'upon it; the quantity 
and kind of manure the present season ; the quantity 
and sort of seed used j the time and manner of sowing. 
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cleaning, and harvesting the crop; the amount of the 
crop determined by actual weight or measurement ; and 
the expense of cultivation. The land shall be meas- 
ured by some sworn surveyor, and the claimant of the 
premium, with two other persons who assisted in meas- 
uring, shall certify under oath as to the quantity pro- 
duced flrom the piece of land mentioned in the certificate 
of the surveyor. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 

Will be awarded for such implements, products, &c., 
not enumerated, as shall be deemed worthy of notice 
or encouragement. 

COMPETITION FROM OTHER STATES. 

Premiums in form of silver medals, open to compe- 
tition from other states, will be given 

For the best bull and cow of any breed — Second best, 
2 vols. Transactions. 

For the best yoke of working-oxen— flecond best, 2 
vols. Trans. 

For the best pair of fat cattle — Second best, 2 vols. 
Trans. 

For the best pair of matched horses — Second best, 2 
vols. Trans. 

For the best pen of 5 fine-wooUed ewes — Second best, 
2 vols. Trans. 

For the best fine-woolled buck — Second best, 2 vols. 
Trans. 

REGULATIONS. 

The premiums for essays and agricultural imple- 
ments, will be open to citizens of other states ; all oth- 
ers will be confined to residents of this state, who arc 
members of this society, or who may become so by the 
payment of one dollar on entering their articles. 

The trial of plows will take place at Poughkeepsie, 
on Monday, the 16th day of September. 

No premiums will be paid on any animals or articles 
taken away before the close of the fair. 

Premiums not claimed within four months ailer they 
are awarded, will be considered as donations to the so- 
ciety. 

All persons who intend to exhibit cattle, horses, 
sheep, or swine, should give notice to Thomas L. Da- 
vies, Poughkeepsie, or Henry O'Reilly, recording 
secretary, Albany, previous to the 10th of September, 
that the necessary arrangements may be made for their 
accommodation — and all animals must be on the ground 
by 9 o'clock, A. M., of the 18th September. 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums on 
agricnltnral implements, butter and cheese, sugar, 
cocoons, silk, &c., should have their specimens on the 
ground on the 17tb, that they may be deposited in their 
appropriate places, and the rooms suitably arranged on 
the day previous to the fair. 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay par- 
ticular attention to the notes attached to the premiums 
on dairy cows, fat cattle, and fat sheep, butter, and 
cheese, field crops, maple sugar, &c. 

The statements required from those who compete for 
field crops, must be sent to Henry O'Reilly, record- 
ing secretary, Albany, previous to the 1st of January, 
1845, and the premiums will be awarded at the annual 
meeting of the society, on the third Wednesday of Jan- 
uary. 

Competitors for the premiums on essays, must for- 
ward their manuscripts to the record ins: secretary, Al- 
bany, previous to the 1st of January, 1845, free of pos- 
tage. 

No premiom wUl be awarded, iinle»> ia the opinion 



of the judges of the class in which it is offered, the an- 
imal or article is worthy of such premium. 

Price-animals and implements at the previous exhi- 
bitions, will be allowed to compete for the prizes : bat 
they must receive a higher prise, or in a different class, 
to entitle them to a premium. Should the same pre* 
mium heretofore given them be awarded, they will re- 
ceive a certificate to that effect, instead of the prize. 

Animals and other articles offered for competition, 
must be labelled with the names and residence of the 
owners at fnU length. 



CIRCULAR. 

State Aobicultural Hall, Old State House, 
Albany, Feb. 1844.— The Slate Agricultural Society 
now occupy the Hall in the old State House, contem- 
plated by the concurrent resolutions of the last legisla- 
ture. The hall is the easterly one on the first story 
(that formerly occupied by the comptroller) — the ro. 
mainder of the edifice being occupied, as this room is 
yet partially occupied, by the State Geological Cot^ 

LECTION. 

Officers and members of county societies, and friends 
of ap:ricuUure from other states as well as this, are in- 
vited to visit the hall when passing through Albany; 
and agricultural committees of the Senate and Assem- 
bly, as well as the committees of the Society itself, will 
find the hall ready for their reception at their evening 
meetings. The returns which county societies are 
requic^ by law to make to the State Society, and other 
communications touching the farming operations in the 
several counties, may be left at the hall in charge of 
the recording secretary; and all premiums awarded by 
the society, or any other claims upon it, will be paid on 
presantatioo there to the treasurer, Thomas Hillhonse. 

It is the desire of the New York State Agricnltnral 
Society to maintain correspondence and exchange pub- 
lications with similar societies in other states and 
nations ; and communications are respectfully invited 
from practical farmers and horticulturists, and from the 
friends of science and art generally, in reference to any 
of the varied relations of agriculture in its connexion 
with private happiness and public prosperity. 

The officers of the county agricultural societies, sec- 
retaries especially, are respectfully requested to for- 
ward to the state society information respecting the 
operations of those societies, and of their executive 
committees, together with the names and residences of 
officers elected ; and also any newspapers containing 
articles calculated to promote the interests of the farm- 
ing community, and to realize the exiiectations which 
influenced the legislature when passing the beneficent 
law of 1841 for the encouragement of agriculture. 
Those officers are likewise requested to call on the 
editors in their several counties, with a request for the 
publication or notice of the premium list offered by the 
State Agricultural Society, with the view of exciting 
wide-spread attention to the next annual State Fair 
which is to be held in Poughkeepsie, on the 18th an«. 
19th of September. Gentlemen to whom copies of this 
circular are addressed, are requested to solicit an in- 
sertion in the agricultural department of the newspa- 
pers in their respective counties ; and also to post a 
copy of it at the neighboring postoffice or in some 
other public place. 

As it is the purpose of the State Society to carry into 
immediate effect the project of forming an JlgricuUural 
Mtueum — a collection that will embrace all attainable 
varieties of articles interesting to the farming commu- 
nity — the friends of agricultural improvement, many of 
whom have often manifested willingness to contribute 
to this object by the donation of snitable specimens 
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(and the wide range of the society renders it expedient 
to make the collection as comprehensive as possible,) 
are requested to forward their contributions as soon as 
practicable. 

The makers of new or improTcd agricultural imple- 
ments — ^the farmers and planters in this and other 
states who desire to disseminate information in refer- 
ence to their operations in stock or grain or other ag- 
riealtural products — the friends of horticulture and the 
domestic arts — as well as the publishers of agricultu- 
ral journals in this and other states— are respectfully 
requested to lend their influence in promoting the pur- 
poses of the State Society, in reference to all or any of 
the above-mentioned jirojects. The owners of improv- 
ed breeds of horses and cattle may also find the state 
agricultural hall a suitable place for exhibiting por- 
traits of animals of the several varieties of stock. 

Specimens in every department of natural history and 
science, will be acceptable as contributions for the ag- 
ricultural museum. 

Contributions of any kind, in furtherance of the 
specified objects, may be forwarded by the express or 
transportation lines direct to Albany, or may he made 
to either of the following officers of the society, viz : 
John P. Beekman, President, Kinderhook, Columbia 
county ; James Lennox of New York; Thomas L. Da- 
vies of Dutchess ; J. 6. Nott, Thomas Hillhouse, or J. 
M'D, M'Intyre of Albany ; George Vail and Alexander 
Walsh of Rensselaer; Henry S. Randall, Cortland; 
Rawson Harmon of Monroe ; B. P. Johnson of Oneida; 
£• Kirby of Jefferson ; George J. Pumpelly of Tioga ; 
John Savage of Washington ; Joel Rathbone, Luther 
Tucker, and Ezra P. Prentice of Albany ; and the cor- 
responding committees of the State Society, as well as 
the officers of the County Societies, are respectfully re- 
quested to co-operate in furtherance of this design. 

The valuable collections in Natural History, result- 
ing from th JpUite Geological Survey, are all contained 
in the apartments adjoining the Agricultural Hall in 
the old State House: and the public generally — not 
merely the friends of science, but the political econ- 
omists and the business men who are desirous of tra- 
cing the connexion of the geological survey with tlie 
agricultural and other industrial interests of the com- 
munity — may find ample repayment for the time em- 
ployed in the examination. 

Hen&t O'Reilly, Recording Sec'y, jSlbany. 



At a meeting of the Executive Committee, in the city 
of Albany, on Thursday the 15th of February, 1844 
— John P. Beekman, of Columbia, President of the 
State Society, in the chair : 

AAer the usual preliminary business, the subject of 
causing a more general publication of the Premium 
List was mentioned, with a view of exciting greater 
attention to the State Fair next fall. 

And, on motion of Mr. Vail, of Rensselaer, the re- 
cording secretary was directed to request the corre- 
sponding committees to call upon editors in their re- 
spective counties, for the purpose of procuring an in- 
sertion of that list, as a matter of general interest to 
the farming community. 

Mr. Nott of Albany county, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, directing the same officer to request 
the editors of ai^ricultural and other journals, to call 
attention to the fact, that the premiums on as^ricultural 
implements and essays, and a certain portion of the 
premiums offered for horses and cattle, are open to com- 
peiiiion/rom other states. 

It was also resolved, oa motion of Mr. Nott, that 



certain ^premiums open to competition from other 
states,'' whether awarded in the form of medals or 
otherwise, be made equivalent to the cash premiums 
offered on animals confined to the state of New York — 
(horses and /a/ and working cattle being left with pre- 
miums already designated.) 

Mr. Mclntyre of Albany, suggested a correction, 
which was made accordingly, in the premium list, — pro- 
viding that, in the several varieties of sheep, a pen of 
five ewes, instead of a single ewe, be required for the 
premiums offered. 

Mr. Vail moved, and the motion was approved, that, 
whenever age is specified for an animal in the premium 
list, the term be understood as including all over that 
age. 

The President called attention to the propositions for 
legislative aid to establish an agricultural college and 
pattern-farm : 

And Mr. Walsh of Rensselaer county moved that 
a committee be appointed to consider the various prop- 
ositions suggested ; and to report at the next meeting 
of the executive committee — ^taking such action mean- 
while as circumstances may require. ' 

Mr. Rathbone of Albany, moved that the recording 
secretary be directed to communicate with the Pough- 
keepsie committee in reference to the reservation of 
suitable grounds for the plowing-match, as well as the 
state fair— with the view of temporarily securing sev- 
eral locations, fVom which selections may be made be- 
fore the land is required for spring crops — ^the ground 
for the plowing-match to contain at least thirty acres-* 
and to be selected, together with the ground for the 
fair, early in the spring, when the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee may be held in Poughkeepsie, for 
those and other purposes. 

Mr. Walsh moved that a committee of five, of which 
the president should be chairman, be appointed to call 
upon the state officers immediately, and ascertain what 
portion of the old State House can be assigned to the 
State Agricultural Society, under the concurrent res- 
olutions of the last legislature. The committee, con- 
sisting of the President, and Messrs. Rathbone, Mcln- 
tyre, Walsh, and Nott, reported during the day, that the 
Imll on the first story, formerly occupied by the comp- 
troller, had been designated for the future uses of the 
State Agricultural Society, and the recording secretary 
was directed to have that hall immediately arranged for 
the purposes of the society, and to give public notice of 
the fact — ^which direction has been complied with. 

On motion of Mr. Nott, a committee of three was 
appointed to examine the essay accompanied by a state- 
ment of experiments made by Marcus Adams of Mon- 
roe county, in reference to the manufacture of sugar 
from cornstalks. [It may be proper to remark that the 
experiments have been made on such a scale as to en- 
able Mr. Adams to declare that he ** sees no good reason, 
iohy the manufacture of sugar may not become as univer- 
sal as the raising of com*' — inasmuch " as every neigh- 
borhood can as easily be supplied with its apparatus 
for making sugar as for making cider."] The com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. Nott, Hillhouse, and Rath- 
bone. 

A communication was then read fVom the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, which 
was addressed to James S. Wadsworth, late president 
of this society. The communication proffered a dona- 
tion of the volumes of the « Transactions," published 
formerly by that society, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Nott, the secretary was directed |o 
send to the Massachusetts Society a series of volumes 
of Agricultural Transactions of the State of New York, 
together with a letter acknowledging the courtesy of 
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that society, and desiring a regular continuance of cor- 
respondence therewith. 

It was also resolved, on motion of Mr. Nott, that 
copies of the << Transactions" of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, be sent by the same officer to the 
National Agricultural Society, and to all the State Ag- 
ricultural Societies in the Union, with a request for ex- 
changes from those societies. 

Mr. Walsh moved, and the motion was approved. 
Chat the committee already raised in reference to certain 
agricultural projects before the legislature, be directed 
to memorialize that body for an appropriation to this 
society of such unclaimed quotas of money as were set 
apart by the law of 1841 for the promotion of agricul- 
ture. 

On motion of Mr. Nott, it was ordered that the pres- 
ident and recording secretary be authorized to transmit 
copies of the << Transactions" of this society to distin- 
guished agricultuns^ts in other states and nations, ac- 
eom*>anied with requests for such communications and 
publications as those gentlemen may think proper to 
furnish for promoting attention to agricultural improve- 
ments in this state. 

On motion of Mr. Mdntyre, the treasurer, Mr. Hill- 
bouse, was authorized to pay all i)remiums and other 
demands against the State Agricultural Society — said 
demands to be presented at the hall of the society. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, the recording secretary 
was directed to procure suitable books, &c., for pre- 
serving the records, &c., of the society. 

And on motion of Mr. Rathbone,'he was also di- 
rected to procure suitable furniture for accommodating 
the members of the executive committee and of the so- 
ciety at the meetings in the Agricultnral Hall. 

Mr. Nott added a resolution directing the same of- 
ficer to take charge of the books and other property of 
the society, and to make a catalogue of all the articles. 

In reference to the financial afiairs of- the society 
and the arrangements for the means required for the 
premiums and other expenses of the next fair, some 
conversation occurred, in which Messrs. Walsh, Nott, 
Tucker, Prentice, and other gentlemen participated; 
when the subject was laid over till the next meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, it was resolved to hold 
regular monthly meetings of the executive committee, 
on the second Thursday of each month, at 10 in the 
forenoon ; and that the secretary notify all the mem- 
bers, and also request the attendance of the late mem- 
bers of the executive committee as far as practicable, 
pursuant to the resolution of Mr. Nott for inviting the , 
ex-officers of the society to meet with the executive 
committee. 

In reference to a communication of Mr. Bergen of 
Brooklyn, touching certain alleged improvements in 
plows, (submitted through Mr. Walsh,) Mr. Rathbone 
moved that the recording secretary inform Mr. B. that 
it will afford the society satisfaction to see the qualities 
of his plows tested at the next state fair in Poughkeep- 
8ie. 

Mr. Walsh made some remarks on the propriety of 
taking measures fbr establishing an jigriaUtural Mu- 
Hum and Library, and proposed that a committee of 
three be appointed to aid in carrying out the project. 
The committee accordingly appointed, consists of 
Messrs. Walsh of Rensselaer, E. P. Prentice of Alba- 
ny, and James Lennox of New York. 

Mr. D. Lee of the Assembly, in reply to inquiries, 
made some observations on the nature of projects con- 
templated by legislative action for promoting agricul- 
ture—explaining the subjects brought before the com- 
mittee of the Assembly, of which he is chairman. 

The opinion was then confidently expressed by the 



president, Mr. Walsh, and other gentlemen, that the 
Ubeml spirit now aroused among the friends of agri- 
culture, will promptly respond to any reasonable *< con- 
ditions precedent" to legislative encouragement for pro- 
moting that essential interest of the state. 

The recording secretary read several communications 
received from different quarters since the last meeting. 
He also mentioned the satisfactory results already flow- 
ing from the means employed to arouse attention to 
promptness and accuracy on the part of sundry county 
societies, tVom which returns had not been received 
quite as speedily and explicitly as they ought to have 
been. [The difficulties in this respect were doubtless 
occasioned, in some degree at least, by the changes oc- 
curring in the officers of societies about the time of the 
year when returns should be made — ^the old officers sup- 
posing that their successors would discharge the duty, 
and vice versa. The attention now turned to the mat- 
ter wiU prevent a recurrence of the difficulties, and 
ensure rigid compliance with the requirements of law.] 

Some discussion then ensued on the best. means for 
realizing all reasonable expectations of the friends of 
agriculture, so as to justify a continuance and increase 
of legislative favor toward the state and county agri- 
cultural societies. The matters brought in review 
were laid over for further consideration at the next 
meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, the recording secretary 
was ordered to publish in the agricultural journals of 
the state, in the state paper, and in such other papers 
as will devote space for the purpose, abstracts of the 
proceedings of this executive committee. 

And then the committee adjourned till the second 
Thursday of March. 

It is the intention of the executive committee to hold 
an evening session, after despatching the regular busi- 
ness of the society during the day, como^ncing at 10 
o'clock. A. M. The evening meeting8,Vnich will, be 
held in the Society's Hall in the Old State House, are 
designed chiefly for the hearing of correspondence and 
essays, and of remarks from friends of agriculture^ 
whether members of the society or not. The object is 
to promote the cause by bringing together occasionally, 
for free conversation, the friends of agriculture and 
horticulture, including the agricultural committees of 
the Senate and the Assembly, and such other legtsla^ 
tors and strangers as may be in Albany at the time of 
holding the meetings, &c. 

Henrt O'Reilly, i2ec. Se^y, 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Much of the work for this month is influenced not 
only by the good management of the farmer in cleaning 
such portion of his crop as demands it, but by the qual- 
ity of the plowing, done previous to planting. 

The month of May is considered the mast important 
of the whole year, when we take into view the cultiva- 
tion of a growing crop ; because much of the future 
labor is depending on the quality and quantity of work 
done now. If done well, as it should be, the crop will 
not become foul so soon, and if much of it be done, the 
husbandman wiU be able to receive his return so much 
the earlier. 

The cotton plants must be cleaned out as early as 
possible, with the turning-plow, aAer the first leaves 
are developed. Throw the earth from the plants, leav- 
ing a portion of the bed, which must be thoroughly 
cleaned, whether it be covered with weeds or not 
Make it your object to return to your cotton-fields as 
early as possible, not exceeding a week. Run around 
through the rows again with a ball-tongue plow, and 
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at the aame time plow deep near the plants. A few 
days after plowing draw the earth around the stems 
with a hoe. If this second working he done early, and 
the plants be left in good condition, yon will find much 
of yonr after-work comparatively easy. Before the 
end of the months the plants will be large enough to 
dirt with a laxge shovel-plow, which should be now 
used, and the entire middle broken out deep and 
thoroaghly. 

Keep your corn-fields in good order, and at the sec- 
ond plowing, drop peas, ten to fifteen in number, be- 
tween the hills of com, so that the plow will cover 
them, and you will '< kill txoo birds with one stone," See 
that your cane-fields are kept clean; and that your 
tobacco-plants are not eaten by worms. If previously 
neglected, rice may be sown this month. As large 
crops, however, can not be expected from it as if plant- 
ed in March or April. 

When cane has grown about 18 inches high, a small 
quantity of earth should be drawn back to the plant ; 
and in the course of the two succeeding dressings a bed 
should be formed for them five or six inches in depth. 
In new lands, notwithstanding the weeds, much less 
hoeing is done on account of the luxuriance of the cane. 

Most of the winter grain that was sown in October 
will require cutting this month. That to be used for 
feeding stock should be cut just before it begins to turn 
yelk>w, and that for seed, leave until fully ripe. 

Those who have bedded out their sweet potatoes, 
mtist set out the drawings every rain, having rid^ges or 
hills already prepared. 

Silk-worms will have wound their cocoons from the 
1st to the 20th of this month. Those you wish to red, 
pot in the hot sun a day or two, or place them in a 
close Tessel, with a little gum camphor, in order to kill 
the chrysalides, and they can be reeled at leisure. 
Those intenied for producing eggs for the next crop, 
must be selected and placed on a moist paper, in a cool 
dark room. 

The garden is an indispensable requisite, and all that 
is necessary, at this season, is to keep It clean, well- 
stirred, or to sow occasionally endive, or cabbages for 
fail; radishes, lettuces, and peas, so as to give a suc- 
cession of these vegetables. Keep them well watered 
in dry weather, and protect them by shade, if neces- 
sary. 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR MAT. 

The whole force of the farmer will be required this 
month ; his manure, if any remain, must all be carted 
out, all his land plowed, and his crops in, except some 
potatoes and ruta ba?as. The best fresh manure for 
the meadow, is a well-mixed compost. All the new 
bom-yard manure should be scattered over the ground 
before plowing, and plowed under, and if any of it is 
too long to be turned in conveniently, let it be placed 
in the farrow with a fork and covered by the succeed- 
ing furrow-slice. It is a common error to manure in 
the hill. This ought seldomly to be done. If the land 
is well pulverized, as it always ought to be, the rootlets 
of the plants will find their proper food, if planted 
within suitable distances ; and instead of the manure 
yielding all its nutriment to the young plant, it will be 
thus held in reserve to be given up as required during 
the whole growth of the season. Cora, perhaps, is the 
most important crop in the United States, and is par- 
ticularly deserving the fanner's attention. It is com- 
puted by Mr. Ellsworth, that the crop of 1842 exceeded 
441,000,000 bushels, which is, perliaps, an oreresti- 
nate. The stalks of this invaluable grain are, in many 
parts of the ooontajf worth the expense of cultiTatioiiy 



thus leaving the whole crop of grain for profit and the 
use of the ground. To produce the best seed and cul- 
tivate properly, is surely, then, a great object for the 
farmer. A rich soil should be used, sufficiently dry, 
and well pulverised. Mr. Young of Kentucky, who 
has raised the astonishing amount of 190 buakeU qf 
shelled com to the acre, says he plows his land in the 
fall, cross-plows it in the spring, and plants from 8 to 
12 grains in each hill, at a distance of three feet apart 
each way ; covering 6 inches deep. As soon as the 
corn is up, he starts a large harrow with a double team 
directly over the rows of corn, letting the horses walk 
in the adjoining furrows. A few days after, he plows 
with the bar next the corn. This again completely 
stirs the soil. He then thins to four stalks in a hill, 
and plows three times more. The choicest kinds of 
corn only ovt^ht to be used for seed, and if steeped ia 
a strong solution of saltpetre before planting, it will 
protect it from crows and grubs, and give it an early 
and rapid start. Potatoes are a very important crop, 
and as they fumish so large a share of our yegetable 
food, it is of great consequence to get the best seed, 
which may 1^ such as give a good yield, and aflRord a 
solid, mealy root, of pleasant flavor when boiled. Ia 
dry land they may be planted in furrows ; if cold or 
wet, they should be planted on ridges. Rich land is 
best suited to them. Meadows riiould now have at- 
tention. When the waste of the barn, or house, or 
roads, can be led to them, they will be found to thrive 
yery much from it. Where the meadows have been 
laid down long in grass, the roots should be particularly 
examined, and if found thin or mossy, and the sod hard, 
a fine compost ought to be spread on it, at the rate of 
eight to sixteen loads per acre ; then grass-seeds of the 
kind required. Then harrowed wHh a fine, sharp- 
toothed harrow. Ashes are peculiariy suited to grass- 
land, as potash and its silicate are the principal ma- 
terials of which the ground is exhausted by this crop, 
which are contained in them in large proportions. If 
herds-grass or timothy occupies the ground, it is best 
to omit the use of plaster. When it is desirable to pro- 
mote the growth of the clovera, plaster may be sowed 
freely. If not before done, finish sowing hemp-seed 
and planting tobacco, and castor beans. 

Kitchen Garden. — In the fore part of this month 
all the early cucumbers, melons, cabbages, cauliflow- 
ers, lettuce, radishes, &.C., which have been taken out 
of the hot-bed, removed and transplanted into the open 
ground. All kinds of table vegetables, as peas, beans, 
beets, onions, parsnips, carrots, and esculent herbs, 
should be sown early. Plant Lima-beans in tarneps 
hollowed by scooping out the inside, and place them in 
a hot-bed, so that you may have this delicious TegetaUt 
early. Tomatoes, egg-plants, peppers, k^., can be 
planted out. 

Fruit-Garpen akd Orchard. — All kinds of fruit 
and forest-trees and shrabs that have not leaved out, 
transplant immediately. Spring inoculating may still 
be performed in the early part of the month. Straw- 
berry beds may also be planted out, and the sugeestions 
in the calendar for April concerning pruning be obser- 
ved. 

FipWER-GARDEN AND PLEASXntS-GROUNDS. — ^The 

borders of the flower-garden should be finished, and 
perennial herbaceous plants transplanted. Sow seeds 
of autumnal fiowers in seed-beds, to be transplanted at 
a future time. Set out box-edging early in tlie month, 
or it will be liable to suffer froo the drought. Trim 
hedges and shrubs. Give the lawns and pleasure- 
grounds a top-dressing of ashes or stable manure, and 
put the gravel walks and carriage-ways in order. This 
is the best xooath for transpUnting evergreens. 
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AN AMERICAN HRRD.BOOK. 

The inconvenieoee arising from the want of a work 
oT this kind is already greatly Felt in the United States, 
and, with the rapid multiplication of our herds, is con- 
tinaaliy increasing. There may now be estimated, at 
least two thousand thorough-bred Short-Horn cattle on 
this side the Atlantic, distributed in the hands of per- 
haps five hundred different breeders. These animals, 
in most cases, have been selected from among the best 
herds in England, and imported at great expense ! and 
their descendants widely disseminated into every state 
of onr Union and the Canadas. Strict attention has 
been given to their breeding, and great care bestowed 
to maintain their original excellence. The cltinate and 
soils of America have proved congenial to their growth ; 
and from the rapidity with which they have multiplied, 
and their present comparative cheapness, we may an- 
ticipate that but few further importations will be made 
from abroad. Still, the decided advantages conferred 
upon one of the most important branches of agriculture 
by the introduction of the Shoft-Horns into this coun- 
try, have distinctly established them as a race to be 
perpetuated in their purity; and the progressive im- 
provement in American husbandry is a sufiicient 
guaranty that they will hereafter maintain their exalted 
character in elevating the standard of American cattle. 

So important was it esteemed by the Short-Horn 
breeders of England to establbh and record the lineage 
of their unrivalled herds, that in the year 1822, the 
first Yolnme of Coate's Herd-Book was published, con- 
taining the pedigrees of over 2,500 animals; and so 
strongly has the public mind sanctioned the utility of 
the work,, and its continuance, that three successive 
supplements have from time to time been issued, and 
another is now in the press, embracing altogether, a 
list probably of 12,000 cattle. 

In the great mass of these, the American breeder has 
little interest ; although from an absence of domestic 
record, many of our citizens have encountered the in- 
convenience and expense of transmitting a list of their 
herds to England for r^istry. A moment's reflection 
will convince us of the absurdity of a perpetual depen- 
dence upon foreign records for the pedigrees of Amer- 
ican stock ; and the great expense of obtaining the en- 
tire English Herd-Book, comprising five large volumes, 
at a cost of not less than $40, are subjects not unwor- 
thy of consideration. Add to this, the probability of 
errors in printing the registry at such a distance, where 
corrections can hardly be made, together with the pos- 
session of no greater assurance for the integrity of the 
records than may be found at home, and the propriety 
of at once establishing an American Herd-Book will be 
apparent. 

A work of this kind has long been agitated by va- 
rious gentlemen connected with cattle-breeding in 
America ; but no one has hitherto Tentured the exper- 
iment, although earnestly called for by a numerous 
body of breeders. 

Its demand, then, being conceded, it remains to be 
seen whether the public will sustain an effort to accom- 
plish it. It IS a labor involving industry, research, and 
discrimination ; and in its proper execution, demanding 
no ordinary degree of firmness and decision in resisting 
undue admissions within its pages. It may, perhaps, 
be deemed an act of presumption in the undersigned to 
assume this responsibility ; but he can only answer that 
some one must undertake it, if it be undertaken at all ; 
and having been a considerable breeder of Short-Horns 
for many years, and more or less conversant with most 
of the principal herds of this country, he considers his 
observation and experience, together with a familiar 
Mqoaintance with the Tolomes of the English Herd- 



Book, somewhat of a guaranty for the performancei 
Be it remembered however, that the task is not as* 
sumed without mature reflection, and after the repeated 
solicitations of several distinguished breeders in differ* 
ent sections of the United States ; and if pursued, the 
co-operation of skilful and experienced individuals will 
be rendered. But, for the iniegriiy of its execution, the 
undersigned will be solely responsible. 

As this work is not proposed in the anticipation of 
private gain, so neither will it be expected to involve 
pecuniary loss. It is therefoie necessary to ascertain 
the extent of encouragement which will be given to it 
before proceeding ; and for that purpose the undersign- 
ed respectfully asks the publication of this notice by 
the agricnltural press generally in the United States 
and the Canadian provinces; for which, together with 
a copy of the paper containing it directed to him, he 
will present the proprietor with a copy of the work^ if 
prosecuted. 

He also requests all who approve the plan to write 
him, post paidy if by mail, previous to the first day of 
July next) stating the number of animals they propose 
to register, together with the number of copies they will 
take. If a sufiicient number of responses are made to 
encourage the undertaking, the work will proceed ; if 
not, it will be given up. The determination of going 
on with it will be announced throucrh the agricultural 
papers as early as September next, and those proposing 
to patronize the work will then be notified to forward 
their res{)ective registers of cattle immediately, together 
with the necessary evidence of their correctness, that 
it may be issued as early as the spring of 1845. As it 
is not expected that the sales of the book will more 
than pay for the printing nnd publication, a small 
charge for admission will be required, say from twenty- 
five to fifty cents for each animal as the number may 
determine. 

Well-executed portraits of animals, the plates being 
furnished by the owners, will be inserted with the re- 
gister. 

The fuU pedigree of each animal will be given, run- 
ning back through its whole extent in the English 
HeM-Book, if thus furnished, together with its reference 
numbers, so as to render the American Herd-Book a 
perfect record of every animal's genealogy. 

An index, containing the name and residence of 
every breeder whose cattle are registered, will be in- 
serted. Another index will contain the name of every 
animal, and the page on which it in recorded. 

The work will also be prefaced with a full and ac- 
curate history of the Short-Horn breed of cattle, drawn 
up from the best English authorities, together with a 
particular account of their extraordinary productions 
both in the dairy and at the shambles. 

It will be executed, as near as possible, in the style 
of the English Herd-Book,well bound, and delivered to 
subscribers at a price not exceeding three dollars a 
copy, either at New York, Albany, or Buffalo, at their 
option. 

Lewis F. Allbn. 

Black Rocky N. F., Jiprily 1844. 

We can only say, that we heartily conenr in the 
above proposition, and trust that our correspondent will 
meet with sufficient encouragement to prepare the 
work. It is high time now that we bad our own na- 
tional Herd-Book. The number, yalue, and high- 
breeding (rf* Short-Horn stock eminently demand this ia 
our country, and every year's delay of the proposed 
publication is a great detriment to the intererti of 
breeders* 
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FOREIGN AQRICUUTURAL NEWS. 

Bt the arrival of the steamship Acadia, we are in re- 
ceipt of our European journals to the 4th of April. 

Maerets. — Jithes'weTe in fair request. Beeswax, 
large sales. ColiiM was much depressed, and it has 
fallen since our last full id, to Id, per lb. Flcur has 
an upward tendency. Hidea steady. Provisioni. — In 
Beeff Porky Bacon, Lard, and Cheen, a fair business 
was doing. Riee, small sales. Seeds nominal. Tal- 
low in good demand. Nawd Stores a regular in- 
quiry. Tobacco, the operations have been large, and 
yet the article was flat in regard to prices. 

Money is still so abundant, that the project of a re- 
duction by the British government of the Three and a 
Half per Cents, meets with almost universal faTor. 
Jimtrican Stocks remain without change. 
Reduction of the Duties on Rice and tAocco tn Prus- 
sia. — Our minister at the court of Prussia, Mr. Whea- 
ton, has just concluded an important treaty with this 
government, reducing very considerably the duties on 
riee and tobacco. It is presumed that all the States of 
the Germanic Union of Customs will adopt it, and if so, 
it will have a very important bearing in favor of the 
interests of our southern and western planters, and cause 
an increased consumption abroad of these articles of 
American production. 

Increase ^ Dnty an Lard in France, — A bill is in- 
troduced into the Chamber of Deputies in France, to 
increase the duty on lard imported from the United 
States. We hope so illiberal a measure will not pass, 
for it is high time that the reciprocal increase of duties 
was done away with on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Durham Cattle in Spain, — In an interesting article 
on the Agriculture of Spain, contributed by Capt. Wed- 
dington of the Navy, for the late number of the Royal 
Agricultural Society Journal of England, we find that 
the Vice Consul at Vigo, a wealthy and influential 
Spaniard, has introduced on to his estate a Durham 
bull and cow from the stock of Mr. Bates of England. 
His object in doing this is so to improve his herd, that he 
can export an improved race of live cattle to London, 
and thus secure remunerating prices for his animals in 
the Smithlield market. The estates of many of the 
Spanish noblemen are very large ; from 100 to 800 yoke 
of working-cattle are frequenUy found upon them, be- 
sides a large number of mules. One farmer sowed last 
year 10,000 bushels of seed-wheat and 3,000 of barley, 
and during the civil war he was taxed at one contribu- 
tion alone, $ 1 6,000 1 

CuUivaiion of OrUans by the Tar/ors.— Instead of 
raising them from seeds, in which they do not succeed, 
or which appears to them too long a process, they dry 
and smoke in a chimney those which they wish to pro- 
pagate, and in spring, when the time to plant them is 
arrived, they cut them diagonally into quarters, but so 
as not to separate the pieces entirely one from another. 
They set these onions in rows, when thus prepared, in 
good soil, well dug, but not freshly manured, at about 
10 inches from each other, and two inches deep. 
These onions increase extraordinarily, and grow large 
and strong. 

Improved Horns, — At the late annual meeting of the 
St. Austell Club, Mr. Karkeek stated his belief, that 
there are perhaps as many good horses now as there 
were 60 years ago; but the number of bad ones had 
greatly increased. M'Culloch had stated tlrere were 
1| million of horses in Great Britain ; and he believed 
he should not be far wrong in aflirming that two out of 
every ten were not worth the food they consumed. He 
believed also that 8 good horses would do more woric 
than 10 bad ones. (A member called out, « more than 



20.'0 I^by <^i> improved system of breeding, and the 
introduction of better horses, they could get rid of only 
one horse out of 10, there would be a saving to the 
country, in the rearing only, of more than 2,000,000/. a 
year, reckoning the cost at 52, a. year ; and an equal 
amount would be saved annually aAer the rearing to 3 
years old, supposing the cost of keeping the horse to be 
15/. per annum. In reply to Mr. Preterms observations, 
Mr. Karkeek gave it as his opinion that a two-year old 
filly was too young to breed from. Her powers were 
not properly matured. He thought they ought not to 
breed from a mare under three years old. 

Coal Tar as Manure, — ^A communication was read 
at the Bath Agricultural Society on the subject of the 
value of coal tar as a manure. The writer stated that 
in 1840 he published his experience on the subject ; 
he had now used it as a manure for seven years, and 
had never found it to fail when properly applied. By 
means of a water-cart he distributed oyer his wheat- 
stubble 180 gallons to the acre, allowing it to remain 
there two or three months in the autumn before being 
plowed in. Its cost was a half-penny a gallon ; it was 
economical, and valuable for carrots, tumeps,potatoe8y 
and all roots. He had tried it on seeds, but not with 
equal advantage on wheat. It was very useful on a 
sandy loam, resting on a mari subsoil ; next to that, a 
deep clay land was best ; but its least beneficial effects 
had been upon soil resting on an oolite formation. 

Great Durability of Oak-Timber.— Beeaas of the oak 
have recently been taken from houses in England, re- 
spectively 527, 808, and 900 years oM. The beams 
are said to have been cut in the winter, and the bark 
always kept on them, which added to their preserva- 
tion. Timber cut in the months of May and June, and 
the bark stripped off, has been fonnd to be most dura- 
ble in the climate of America. 

Pheasants Destructive to Wire-worms,— If o fewer 
than 1225 of these destructive worms were taken from 
the crop of a hen-pheasant in January last and this 
was only one day's consumption. 

Ji good Rotation for Garden-Crops, — Celery gives a 
good preparation for carrots, tnmeps, parsneps, onions, 
and early cauliflowers, or for peas, with potatoes and 
winter-greens, or broccoli between the rows. An- 
tumn-sown onions may be succeeded by spinach, let- 
tuce, &e., and early cauliflower by autumn-onions. 
Spring-sown onions will be advantageously succeeded 
by cabbages in beds, with scarlet runners between; 
and if the cabbages stand all summer and next winter, 
the ground wUI come in, in the spring, along with 
broccoli-ground, from celery, potatoes, and peas, the 
early potatoes being planted in the trenches, 'and the 
peas sown on the ridges. 

Wash for Fruit-Trees. — ^Ton constantly recommend 
that fhiit-trees should be done over with lime as awash. 
Nothing can look more frightful than their glaring con- 
spicuous trunks on a hot summer's day ; and to obviate 
this dissight I use cow-dung, soot, or wood-ashes, mixed 
up with urine, the drainage of a dung-mix, or ammo- 
niacal-water ih)m the ga»-works, to the consistency of 
thin paint. This composition appears to me to possess 
all the advantages of the lime, and the trunks of the 
trees appear lessened, and altogether muehmore pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

Sawdust as Manure, — To a large tank connected 
with the drain from the cattle-yard, the sawdust is 
carted, and after being saturated in the tank with the 
drainings of the dunghill for several months, it is thrown 
out into a heap, and a quantity of lime-shells are mixed 
up with it— a layer of sawdust and a layer of lime- 
shells alternately. The wet sawdust slakes the lime» 
which acts as a stimulus todeeompofe the tawdntt 
withoat greatly charring it. 
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Ben^t of jigricuUural Socieiies. — ^la a speech before 
the Spartanburg Agricultural Society of Georgia, re- 
ported in the Southern Cultivator, Mr. Leitner asserta^ 
that thousands of acres of land which were, ten years 
ago, thrown away and given up, to be disfigured by 
gullies, as worn out and valueless, are now in a high 
state of cultivation^ and yielding to their owners far hea- 
vier crops than they were capable of when first cleared. 
And the very lands which six years ago would not have 
commanded, upon an average, five dollars per acre, 
could not now be purchased for ten dollars per acre ; 
all of which, as every one acquainted with that dis- 
trict will say, is mainly attributable to the influence of 
the Monticello Planters' Society. With confidence, 
therefore, I recommend the formation of an Agricul- 
tural Society in our district; for just assure as like 
causes produce like effects, just so sure will such a so- 
ciety benefit our district. 

Mr, Sditnd^s Cow* — Mr. Knevels is informed, that 
we have seen animals, with thirty >one thirty-two sec- 
onds Durham blood in them, hornltM, We should be 
pleased to have him inform us where cows of the << or- 
dinary polled breed," with forms as good as Mr. 
Schenck's cow, can be seen, for we would like to pur- 
chase a few, and will pay a handsome price for them. 
Put that cow in good condition, and to our eye, she 
would be anything but a <' raw-boned animal." In 
our humble opinion people generally do not sufficiently 
accustom themselves to judge of animals from their 
anatomy. Show them a Uan beast, and it is rato-boned 
aud coarse — n/at one, and it is^n«, with smooth bones! 
hence the very erroneous decisions upon stock so fre- 
quently made at oar agricultural shows. 

Improved CuUivalixm of Sugar Cane, — ^The Planters' 
Banner says, that Mr. Packwood plants his cane in 
rows eight feet apart, instead of four or six, the usual 
distance. The next and most important part of his 
system, is, that of windrowing his cane-tops and leaves 
between his rows, and covering them with earth. The 
object in placing the cane-tops in furrows to decom- 
pose, is, of course, to supply nutriment for the succeed- 
ing crop. 

Old Hor$et, — ^The Spirit of the Times says, that there 
is a very spirited and handsome roadster in this city 
that is 43 years old ; that Mr. Wm. Wincoop of Cats- 
kill, has three horses with which he does the work up- 
on his farm, whose respective ages are 36, 38, and 40, 
making in the aggregate 114 years ; and that our best 
trotters have performed their greatest achievements af- 
ter attaining the age of 14. 

To destroy Bugs on Vines* — ^Dust the vines with flour 
of sulphur when the dew is on, and if it gets washed 
off by the rain, and the bugs again commence their 
ravages, they must be redusted. 

To raise Cabbage-Heads from iS/»}itp«.— If cabbage- 
stumps of any variety are set out in the spring, in good 
order, one, two, three, or even four good sound heads 
will grow on them; and this they will do, year after 
year, until they die by accideut. They are managed 
in the following manner: The upper, narrow-leaved 
sprouts, which would bear seed, are carefully rubbed 
off, and likewise all the lower round-leafed ones, which 
latter will form heads, leaving only so many of these as 
the strength of the soil and the stump are capable of 
bringing to perfection. At our cattle-show, Mr. John 
Brew presented several such stumps, with one to four 
heads of low Dutch-cabbage on each, which have 
borne for three years. He sets them out in earth in the 
ceilwy in aiitonui ; cuts off the heads when required for 



use, and places the stumps pretty thick in the garden in 
spring. The labor is trifling, the cut worm gives no trou* 
ble, and the crop sure and abundant.— i^armers' Jour* 

Farmers^ make yoar own Candles. — ^Take two pounds 
of alum, for every ten pounds of tallow, dissolve it in 
water before the tallow is put in, and then melt the 
tallow in the alum-water with frequent stirring, and it 
will clarUy and harden the tallow so as to make a most 
beautiful article for either winter or summer use, al* 
most as good as sperm. — Cleveland Herald* 

To prevent Hogs and Cattle being inji^red in fresh Pea^ 
fields, — The destruction of hogs and cattle, by turning 
them into fresh pea-fields, is not very unconunon. The 
remedy, however, is very simple. Stock, immediately 
before being turned upou a pea-field, should be watered^ 
and at first only be permitted to remain in the field a 
few hours, when they should be removed to a lot, and 
have free access to water. After observing this pre- 
caution twice or three times, they may be permitted to 
remain in the pea-field constantly, without danger, if 
they have free access to water. — Southern Cultivator, 

The CoUon-Plant — Its fkttnre. — ^If the object were to 
consult tlie dimensions of the roots in spacing cotton to 
a stand, which probably has been the case heretofore, 
we would so arrange it that the roots would occupy all 
the ground i but every one knows that this defeats the 
object of growing cotton. Then we must resort to 
some other criterion by which to be governed in the ad- 
justment of the stand and to the length of the limbs. 
I look with perfect confidence for the best criterion, 
and that it must be so spaced that the limbs will not in- 
terfere with the growth of each other. This affords 
free ventilation by air and light, which prevents that 
accumulation of damp mould alwavs met with in crowd- 
ed cotton. It prevents rot qf every sort, and the too 
great division of tJie means of support furnished by the 
earth and atmosphere. Now, if my views are correct, 
they serve to explain the fact why cotton attains great- 
er sise in damp situations of humid atmospheres, with- 
out proportional advantages of soil, than it does in dry 
ones. 

I have come to the conclusion that the cotton-plant 
is more akin in its characteristics to the tree than to 
any other of the vegetable kingdom ; and my observa- 
tions upon both (the cotton-plant and trees) induces 
me to believe, that the crop of cotton is more abundant 
always when there is space sufficient to allow of great 
expansion in the limbs, as the tree is more capacious, 
more expanded, and a more abundant bearer, where 
there is room sufficient. In confirmation of this po- 
sition, go into an orchard of peach or apples, and yon 
invariably find the best fruit and greatest abundance 
upon those trees which stand apart, with ample room 
to spread their branches out ; and those trees which 
are crowded are found to have their little crop dam- 
aged by blast, mildew, and worms ; and the balance of 
small size, even of fruit that would be large in favor- 
able situations — lit is equally so of cotton. I have 
known the niost abundant crops of cotton made on 
stands that were not at the start deemed more than half 
sufficient. Then I would take the expansion of the limbs 
toward each other between the rows as the rule for dis- 
tance in the drill, because in crowded cotton there are 
but two sides of the stalks that branch, those toward the 
rows, making the stalk when grown, in the shape of a 
fan ; and it is attended with less labor in the cultiva- 
tion, to allow room enough for the cotton to assume the 
shape of Ae cone — and to say the least for it, it pro- 
duces as much fruit or crop. Then improve upon the 
ordinary method of spacing cotton, by adjusting the 
distance to the length of the limbs your ground wUl 
bear. — South WteUvnFwmer. 
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Great Crops of Wheat. — ^Mr. Peters states in the 
New Genesee Farmer, that Mr. Lewis, of Alexander, 
taised 140 bosheJs of wheat, weighing 60 lbs* to the 
bushel^ on 2 acres and 70 rods of gfround, which would 
be at the rate of 60 bushels and 3 pecks to the acre. 
Gen. Hafmoa, In the N. Y. State Ag. Soc. Transactions 
1842, says, in 1803, Mr. Sheifer, of Wheatland, bar- 
Tested 40 acres of wheat Which produced 62) bushels 
per acre. 

Mad^Itek, — I know of but one remedy for the mad- 
itch, and that is surgical. Open the second stomach 
and extract the conistalks* This fatal disease among 
cattle is produced by corlistalks. The fibres being in- 
digestible, hang in the fnamfoli &t duodenum^ and 
irritate and inflame Until the poor animal is driven to 
ttiaduess. Farmers feed their hogs upon greeti com j 
the cattle follow and pick up the stalk chewed fine by 
the hogs. Which by superior sagacity he spits out, and 
this ready«made article does all the mischief, and so it 
Would serte the horses or hogs if they were to swallow 
it. Separate your cattle from your hogs in cornstalk 
ehewing time, and you Will separate your cattle from 
the mad-itch. An ottnce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. Fanners, this is the remedy. 

Tenn. jSgricultHriat, 

To remote grease-^tpotsfrom Merinotay Siiks, Clothj fc, 
—Take the yolk of An egg entirely free from the white, 
mix it with a little Warm water (be sure not to scald the 
6gg), and with a soft brush apply the mixture, and rub 
it on the spot until the grease appears removed or loose. 
Wash ofif the egg with moderately warm water, and 
finally rinse ofi* the whole with dean cold Water. 
Should not all the grease be removed, which may arise 
from being on a long time, or not sufficiently washed^ 
dry and repeat the operation. — Southern Cult. 

Egg-Hatching by jirtificial Means. — An apparatus 
for this purpose id now exhibiting in this city, at 160 
Nassau street. It takes the es:g and goes through the 
Whole process of incubation before visiters. 

•tf New Southern Staple. — We cut the following from 
the Charleston Courier : An ingenious citizen of the 
State of New Jersey has recently taken out a patent 
from the ofilce in Washington, for a discovery whidi 
he has made which enables him to manufacture paper 
of various qualities, and of a very firm and strong tex- 
ture, from the cane which grows iu such abundance in 
the swamp lands of the southern states. The process 
is to remove the outer coat by a very simple chemical 
process, when the remainder of the cane is easily con- 
verted into a pulp of which the paper is made. 

South-Down Sheep for the South. — ^We understand 
Mr. Joseph Cope, and Mr. J. Worth of Westchester, 
Chester county, Pa., recently sent a few of their fine 
South- Down sheep to South Carolina, and that they are 
much liked by their purchaser, and find great favor in 
that quarter^ Mr. Cope went out to England a few 
years since for the express purpose of procuring superi- 
or stock, and in addition to South-Down sheep> made 
an Importation of the superb bull Yorkshireman, from 
the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirk- 
leavington, Yorkshire, England. 

To Kill Worms in Peach-Trees.— In the manage- 
ment of my peach-trees, I use one part of saltpetre, to 
about four to eight parts of common salt, and apply it 
in its solid state, about half a pound of this mixture to 
a bearing tree upon the surface of the ground, and in 
dose connexion with the trunk of the tree. I never 
disturb the earth about the tree — ^for a long time I ap- 
plied it three times in the course of the year, though 
twice, I now think, will answer— I have heretofore ap- 
plied it in April, June, and first of September-^now 
kst * April and flnt of September. 



Of 500 trees, 300 were treated with salt and nitrei 
and 200 led without its use — those around which the 
salt and saltpetre were put, were and still continue en- 
tirely ejcempt from Worms — of those left without the 
salt and saltpetre, iiot one escaped the ravages of the 
peach-worm. Lyttieton Pht^ick. 

^ Jmerican Farmer, 

Superiority tf CUt-Hay^-^Fonr oxen kept on cut-hay^ 
ent 18 per cent, less tliau when given the uncut, and 
made 15 per cent, greater Weight of manure, and this 
manure from the cut hay was thought equal to thai 
from the uncut« Thomas W. Ward* 

Mass. Ploughman, 

Preserving Com from severe Early Frosts. — ^This was 
done in the month of June, by coverinsr it with earthy 
and letting it remain for two days till the weather mod- 
erated, then uncover. It was large enough at the time 
for the first hoeing. S« Ellts. Mass. Ploughman, 

Cane-Coverer recently invented by J. P. Bryan. — If 
We cotdd convince them that this instrument, in tiie 
course of the year, efiects a great saving of time, labor, 
and money, we have no doubt but every one Would im- 
mediately adopt it. We have the testimony of several 
sugar-planters of experience, to prove that it is all that 
it purports to be — that it will, with olie boy and two 
horses, cover ten acres of cane per day, In as efiectual a 
manner as the Work can be performed with hoes. It 
is also used instead of hoes, in scraping. We saw sev- 
eral planters at the state fair who assure us of thifl 
fact. The instrument was thoroughly tested last spring, 
and Mr. Bryan now offers it to the public with the 
fullest confidence. It has been used by Messrs. Bar- 
ker, AUain, CamT), Mather, Andrews, Coi. Hlckey, 
General Trlst, and many others. — Planters* Banner. 

Value of Sulphate of Soia.— The following account 
of the effect of soda as a top-dressing to beans and peas, 
is from Professor Johnston's celebrated work on chem- 
ical manures : 

" The first dressing was applied the 4th of May, on 
some beans on a border in the garden ; the drills that 
were dressed quickly took the lead of the others* 
There Was no alteration of color, but greater strength^ 
and it littered wonderfully. There were five or six 
stems from every seed sown, and the beans in the pods 
a great deal larger than the same variety undressed. 
It was also put upon some of the ridges of the beans id 
the field, and with the same efieet, and gave a very 
large crop. 

<<Upon peas in the garden it appeared to add little, 
if anything, to the strength of the straw, but those that 
Were dressed had a far greater number of pods, and 
those better filled, and the peas of a better flavor, and 
it seems a valuable dressing for all leguminous crops. 
When sown in the drills along with the peas, it nearly 
killed everv one of them.'' 

The Pork Trade of Ciacittno/t.— About 235,000 hog« 
have been packed the past season at Cincinnati, the 
average weight of which the Gazette estimates at 210 
lbs. each. The price rani^ed from $2,60 to $2.70 per 
100 lbs. The expense of preparing them is $2 per bog, 
which with the first cost, gives the sum of $1,800,000 
invested in the sincrle article of pork. 

Farming in Wiskonsan.-^Three brothers purchased 
300 acres of prairie land in Wiskonsan, 18 months since. 
It cost them 10s. an acre, the fencing $1 an acre, and 
the breaking up ]4«. an acre. Every item of expense 
Bd\er harvest shows an aggregate of $2,156. The 300 
acres produced 6000 bushels of wheat, which sold for 
$3,240. This tells a good story for Wiskonsan lands. 
To pay for land and all improvementa the first year, and 
have a handsome surplus left, is not eommon here* 
aboati.— Aocshcs^ Dimocmt^ 
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American Institute Report, on the Commercial 
Intercourse of the United States with Great Britain, by 
their Committee, Messrs. Tallmadge, Chandler, and 
Williams, January, 1844. This is an octavo pamphlet 
of only 12 pages, and principally filled with statistics, 
and yet it is one of the most able arguments in favor 
of an American TariiF which we have ever read. It 
presents the subject in a nut-shell, and shows : 

1st. That more than one third of the whole of our 
commerce, both in exports and imports, is carried on 
with Great Britain. 

2d. That all the essential staple productions of this 
country, comprising forty-seven different articles, are 
taxed in Great Britain under her new tariff, on the 
market value in New York, a duty of 289 per cent. ; 
which, in fact, make them prohibitory, except for cot- 
ton, tobacco, flour, beef^ lard, and a few other articles. 
Under our tariff, the average rate of duties upon ar- 
ticles from Great Britain and Ireland, is only 32 per 
cent. 

3d. As a specimen of Great Britain's "free trade'* 
operations, she admits nothing from us/ree of duty , ex- 
cept specie ; while we, in 1840, admitted nearly ten mil- 
lions of dollars worth of different articles firom her, 
without levying a single cent. 

4th. Precisely the same system is pursued by Great 
Britain in favor of her shipping, especially in complete- 
ly monopolizing for her own vessels, the carrying trade 
of all our lumber exported to her possessions. 

5th. She greatly favors all colonial products by dis- 
criminating duties in their favor, and to our prejudice. 

6th. The balance of trade against us with foreign 
countries, from 1831 to 1839, was over two bnndr^ 
and thirty-five millions of dollars ! No wonder that 
general bankruptcy and ruin should follow throughout 
the country. 

Verily this is an Indian division of" free trade*' — all 
** turkey** for foreign nations, and aU *' owV* for the 
United States. 

The American Poulterer's Cobipanion, by C. N. 
Bement. — ^We are $?Iad to learn that our publishers, 
Messrs. Saxton & Miles, are about to issue a work with 
the above title. It will be highly embellished with nu- 
merous wood-cuts roost of which are drawn from life. 
Several of these have already been submitted to our in- 
spection, and we can vouch for their spirit and truth. 
We have also had the advantage of looking over the 
MSS. copy of the work, and will say in advance that we 
highly approve of its contents. Mr. Bement has paid 
great attention for several years to the subject of poul- 
try, and has clearly and succinctly treated the whole 
matter. 

The Plow-Bot, monthly, 8 pages quarto, urith hand- 
some illustrations, conducted by A. Randall, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio^price Tvfenty'Five cents a year I Now if 
the people want a cheap publication here it is— let 
them hasten and subscribe for it by thousands. 
When late Fifty Cent papers revived again, and 
others recently started in this state, we fbretold a 
powerful competition for them in that price throughout 
the country. Here, then, is the beginning, and they 
will find enough more of them before the year rolls 
round. Indeed, we have a great fancy to commence 
ourselves in this way ; and if we do, it will be in a ri- 
valry of cheapness not to be despised. Our title shall 
be the Penny Farmer, One Cent a month, or a 
Shilling a year— just the cost of a sizeable paper of 
smoking-tobacco f But to our subject. The first num- 
ber of the Plow-Boy indicates that it will be a well- 
conducted paper, and worth at least ten times its sub- 
scription price. Success to it. 

Greal Sale (f Saxony fiy^p.— We b^ etpeeial atten- 



tion to the advertisement of the intended sale of the 
late Mr. Grove's superior Saxon sheep. We have so 
often spoken of the pure choice breeding, and high 
merits of these animals, that we deem it unnecessary to 
add more, than that the public may depend upon them 
as superior to most flocks in the United States, and per- 
haps equal to anything in Europe. 

Durham Stock for Michigan, — Mr. D. C. Collins of 
Hartford, Connecticut, has sold his superb Durham 
bull Hero, to Henry Hall, Esq., of Plainfleld, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and he passed through this city on 
the 22d April^ for the residence of his present owner. 
We expressed our opinion of this superior animal on 
page 293 of our 2d Volume. 

Durham Stock for England, — ^Mr. Collins likewise 
shipped on the 17th of April, on board the packet-ship 
New York, for Liverpool, the Durham bull New Eng- 
lander, got by Hero, above. This splendid animal is 
destined for Earl Spencer, and however superior this 
nobleman's stock may be considered, wc think it will 
not be deteriorated by taking this American cross. 
We believe that New Englander is the first Durham 
bred in the United States, Uiat has ever crossed the At- 
lantic foi Great Britain. It looks something like 
taking coals to Newcastle, and we shall be anxious to 
learn John Bull's opinion of the exportation. 

State JgricuUural School. — ^A bill to incorporate this 
school has passed the legislature. It is a private cor- 
poration, and no appropriation of the public money is 
made for it. 

Seeds for DietHbyiion. — ^We again acknowledge our- 
selves under obligations to the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth 
of the Patent oflice, for various packages of improved 
seeds. We have distributed them among our friends 
for experiment. 

Credit Qiio<a«bfw.— " Cure of Hoven in Sheep." 
The Boston Cultivator of 30th March copies this from 
us without giving credit. 

^'Okra Gumbo." Did the Albany Cultivator copy 
this article from the American Agriculturist Almanac, 
or did it receive it as an original communication from 
Mr. Affleck ? If it did not, it should give the almanac 
credit. 

Errata. — ^In Judge Andrews' article on Geonna 
Lands, page 118, column first, line first, for << only a few 
of the grapee grow well in Georgia," read « graetes/* 

Aenrrs.— J. J. McCtnghaa of Miuinippi City, is tppoiatod an 
tgent of the Amcrioan AKTicultaritt, and he is authorised to re- 
oeWe •absorjptione therefor. 

AcKROWLiDOMKHTa. — To Professor Richardson, of Bethany 
College, for his address delivered before the ArricQlmral Society 
of Brooke and Ohio coantios. Vs.. at its annual exhibition, October 
II, I84S. The agriculture in these counties is shown to be in a 
▼ery fiivorahle state oompured even with the best jMirts of Old Vii^ 
ginia. 

To John L. Hnnter, Esq., for his address pronnonced before the 
Barbour County Agricultural Society, at Bwiaula, Ala., at iu lata 
anniversary in February. We hero find some excellent observa- 
tions on the culture of cotton, appUcatlon of marl, muck, and oottan> 
seed as manures, and benefits of fall plowing. 

To Messrs. Miller A Brovm, for a Memoir on the Origin, Cuhi> 
vation, and Uses of Cotton, by the Hon. Whitmarsh Seabrook, 
President of the State Agricultural Society of South Carolina. A 
most valuable pamphlet of 63 pages octavo, ombodjring in ita his- 
tory all that is essential to a knowledge of the ootton-pUnt. 

To John D. Steele, Esq., for his addresa at Westchester, Pa., 
Oct. 184S, before the Chester and Delaware Agricultural Soeiety, 
in which the value of chemistry applied to agriculture is folly 
shown. 

To Thomas Affleck, Esq., for his Ijocture on the Elements of 
Horticultnre, at Washington, Miss.. Nov., 184S. before the Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural, and Botanical Society, of Jefferson College. 
Mr. AfHeck is quite at home in the theory and practice of the sub- 
ject of his lecture, and speaks dearly, simply, and to the point. 

To CoRRKSPONDlsifTS.— S. C. Higginsott, Amerious No. 0, W 
H. Sotham, T. AflBeck, Northern Farmer, Thomas Spaolding, M. 
Van Bnren, and Examiner, No. 5, have been received the past 
month, we hope to find room in our next number for most ef 
the defenad otxiaapondaiice at present om hand.. 
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RBVIBW OF THB MARKET. 

^kiclBs cumKEUT nr hew touk, apsil 26, 1844. 

▲8HE8, Pou, per 100 lbs. 94 44 to #4 50 

Pearls, do. 4 94 *" 5 00 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb< 5^ " 4^ 

In pickle do. 8 « 4 

BALE ROPB * do. 5 " 9 

Bark, Quercitron per ton 98 00 *< 94 00 

BARLEY perboah. 59 ** 56 

BEANS, White * do< 1 95 •< 175 

BEEF.Meee perbbl. 5 88 ** 7 00 

Pnme • do. 8 88 ** 5 00 

Smoked perlb. 5f ** 7 

Rouiide, in pickle « ...do. 3 *' 5 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do« 98 «* 81 

BOLT ROPE do. 19 ^ IS 

BRISTLES, Ameiican do. 95 " 65 

BUTTER, Table do. 15 " 90 

Shipping do. 8 '' 19 

CANDLES, Hoold, Tallow do. 9 ** 19 

Sperm i do. 99 " 88 

Stearic do. 90 " 95 

CHEESE do. 4 *< 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eastern pergaL 85 *< 40 

Weetem do. ?0 " 87 

CLOVERSEED perlb. 7} " 8} 

COAL, Anthracite 3000 lbs. 4 50 <* 5 5U 

Sidney and Pirtott 4....per chal. 5 75 '* 6 95 

CORDAGE, American perlb. 11 " 13 

CORN, Northern per bush. 53 " 54 

Southern do. 53 " 58 

COTTON perlb. 61" 10^ 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 16 " 18 

American Flax do. 15 " 16 

FEATHERS perlb. 30 " SO 

FLAX, American do. 8 " 8A 

FLAX SEED, rou^h per7bush. 9 00 ** 9 75 

clean do. 10 00 *< 10 50 

FLOUR, Northern and Western perbbL 4 75 " 5 00 

FancT do. 5 35 *< 5 50 

Soathem perbbl. 4 75 '* 5 00 

Richmond City Mills doi 6 95 ** 6 50 

Rye do. 8 35 " 3 50 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 5 " 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAY perlOOIbe. 83 " 38 

HIDES, Dry Soathem perlb. 9 " II 

HEMP, Russia, dean per ton. 180 00 " 185 00 

American, water-rotted.. do. 140 00 " 180 00 

do dew-iotted do. 90 00 "140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 " 9 

HORNS.......... per 100 1 95 *< 5 00 

LARD perlb. 5^ « 71 

LEAD do. SX ** 4 

Sheet and bar do. 4 ** 41 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 9 50 ** 9 75 

Corn... perhhd. 18 00 ** 19 50 

Molasses, New Orleans per gal. S8 '* 80 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 •* 81 

OATS, Northern per bash. 89 ** 84 

Soathem do. fB ** 80 

OIL; Linseed, AmariMUl pergal. 76 *< 78 

Castor do. 95 ** 98 

Lard do. 60 <* 63 

OILCAKE.... perlOOlbs. 100 ** — ^ 

PEAS, Field 4 perbush. 195 " 

PITCH perbbl. 1 13* " 187 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 9 50 " 9 69 

Gioand,inbUs.of8501bs percwt. 1 19 *< ^ 

PORK, Mess perbbl. 8 75 *' 10 00 

Prime do. 7 00 " 8 00 

RICE perlOOlbs. 9 87 « 8 95 

ROSIN pefbM. 60 " 80 

RYE perbush. 70 •« 71 

SALT per sack 1 00 " 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 6 

Pickled do. 8 ♦* '4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Soathem per gal. 84 *' 85 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. 5 " 8 

SUMAC, American per ton 95 00 *' 97 90 

TALLOW perlb. 6 »« 7* 

TAR perbbl. 1 50 *« 1 09} 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bosh. 19 00 *< 14 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 8 « 61 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 9 87 ** 9 75 

WHEAT, Western perbush. 1 07 « 119 

Southern do. 1 00 " 105 

WHISKEY, American pergal. 99 ** 94 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 88 ** 60 

Merino do. 86 ** 40 

Half-Uood do. 96 *« 80 

, Sdo. 90 «< 95 I 



New York Cattie Market— April 92. 

At market, 1,000 Beef Cattle, (400 southern,) 160 Cows 
Calves, and 300 Sheep. 

Pmicbs.— Beef Cattle>^ln oaniequenoe of large offerings of 
rather poor quality, prices hav* farther receded, and we quottf 
#4.50 to $5, $5.95, to $6, with a few only at $0.35. 300 left over' 

Cewt and Ce/vM.— Sales at $13 a $38. 10 lelt over. 

Sheep were very dull of sale at $3.50 e $5. 100 left orer. 
Hay 56 a 68^ cU. per cwt. for loose. 

RVMABXS. — A$he». The quantity of these in market is smallf 
and prices flm. Cotton. The late news from England, giving ad- 
vices of a oimsiderable decline thete, and that the stock on hand al 
Liverpool on the 1st of April was 639,000 bales, against 658,000 
same time last season, has had quite an effect upon this market, 
and sales have taken place at I to 4 cent lower than previous to 
the arrival of the Acadia. Whether this reduction will continue to 
be submitted to by holders, remains to be seen. Export from the 
United States since Ist Septenib«r last, 835,409 bales ; same time 
last year, 1,476,470; same time year before, 995,587. FUnar, 
Large supplies being socm expected in market, it is now dulL Rye 
Flour is scarce. Com'Meai steady. Groin of all kinds in good de- 
mand. Wheat scarce. H<w is very dull and large supplies prea* 
sing upon the market. Hemp rather more inquiry. Motatset 
firm. Nttvoi Stores the same. Pork has impnived. Beef dull. 
Lardj Butter and CkeetCj in good request. Rice inactive. Seeds. 
The seasim fur these is nearly over, and little inquiry. Svgar, 
dull. Tobacco quite active. 

Money is more in demand ; short paper is done at 5 per cent., and 
long at ; loans on leal estate at 6 tn 7 per cent< 

Stocks are steady, witliout much change. 

Business generally is remarkably good, and so much has not been 
done in this city since the spring of '36. 

TAe weather the past month has been very favorable, and the 
crops of all kinds forward and looking well. 

_, , , r I I I I - Ll 

HOVEV'S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY* 

The subscriber offers the above Seedling Strawberry for sale at 
$1,00 /nr sixty plants, or $1,50 per hundred. The gruwinx plants 
can be seen at his office, 205 Broadway. A. B. ALLEN* 

"WARREI^IMPROVED HORSE POWERS' 
AND THRESHING MACHINES. 

The subscribers continue to manufacture and vend these celehrs' 
ted machines, with increased success and satisfaction. They will 
also manufacture a superior Four Horse Power and Thresher on 
the same principle this season, to sell together fur only $100. The 
price of the Two Horn Power and Thresher together, is only $75. 
The Two Horse Power alone, $50. The Four Horse Power will 
be proportionable. Machines deUverablw in this city for cash. 

Besides our Beater Threshing Machine, we are making a sa* 
perior Spike Thresher, adapted to be used with any power. This 
we shall sell at the same price. It has been tested and proved \» 
be exoeUent and safe. L. BOSTWICK ft CO., 

St. 373^ Peari st.. New York. 



FARMS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

Several very fine farms in diflerent parts of the United States 
can be had upon the most reasonable terms. Also, beautiful coon- 
try seats in tnis vicinity, at very cheap rates, and real estate in the 
city. A. B. ALLEN, 305 Broadway. 



PRINCE'S LINNiEAN GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES. 

The new Descriptive Catalogues of this estoblishment, compri- 
sing above 1000 varietiee foand in no other collection in America, 
and at very reduced prices, will be sent gratis to every jwW paid 
applicant, or may be obtained at S3 Pine street, New York. All 
orders are execated with despatch and in a superior style, and we 
guaranty the satisfiaction of purchasers. 
" ' WM. R. PRINCE ft 

Flashing, March 18th, 1844. 



CO. 
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ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

The subscriber having been called upon by the Farmere' Club of 
the city of New York to undertake the analysis of soils for agricul- 
tural purposes, hu engaged to do so on the following terms :— 

For the solution of simple qnesrions, as to the presence or ab- 
sence of lime, common salt, or gypsum in the soil, $8. 

For the determination of the presence of bone, earth, poCasb, 
and the more diflScult questions, $*• ^ ,^ ^ ,^ ^ 

Specimens of surface-soil, weighing 4 lbs., should be sent to the 
office of the American Agriculturist for the subscriber, a letter be- 
ing forwarded at the same time to Dr. Gardner, 683 Broadway, 
withniemittance. Charges upon both must be Mid. 

D. P. GARDNER, M. D. 

New York, April, 1844. 
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PRBMIUM CAGIiB PIiOWS. 

HAIIUFACTUKED BT 

RU6GLES, NOURSE, k MASON, 

And for sale at the ManafactorT in Worowter, and at their AGRI- 
CULTURAL WAREHOUSE and SEED STORE, Quincy Hall, 
fioeton. k 

A fall inrestiKation and trial of plows waa had in October, 1843, 
(occupying' several days,) by an able committee of the Basez Agri- 
cnltural Skwiety, when 17 plows wera nretented. The committee 
in their report say, '* in testing- the quality of a plow, the power by 
which it is mored, the ease with which it is handled, and the man' 
ner in which it completes the work, are prominent points for con- 
aideration ;'-' and in speaking of the Eagle Plow, to which they 
nnaniraously awarded the highest premium, they say, " As near 
as we can ascertain, this plow comlrines all the good qualities man- 
ifested in either of the others, with some peculiar to itself;" and 
*' farther, our attention was particularly called to the quatity of 
the castings on the plows or Haggles A Co., their jlnisk and 4»- 



rabUitf." "Their appearance ceitainly is mors perfect than any- 
thing we hare elsewhere seen." " The process of ekiUing the 
poinU, the entire edfce of the sAcre, and^lon^e or baee of the land- 
side, give a permanence and durability to the work that render 
itoiu decidedly superior character." " And we think there is no 
hazard in sajring the value of the parts thus made, is more than 
doubled by the process." 

At the Plowing^Matchea hold in Massachusetts the same year, 
forty-three premiums were awarded to plowmen using plows made 
by R., N., ds Mt, twelve of which were the highest jprsminms 
awarded in the counties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, Plymouth, 
and Bristol. 

SITBSOIL PLOWS. 

Anong their great variety of kinds and sizes of plows, they have 
several sizes of SUBSOIL PLOWS, made in form like a genuine 
Bub-sml plow imparted by them from Scotland. They have been 
thoroughly tested, with great satisfaction, as the incressing de- 
mand from all sections ofthe country testifies. The New York 
State Agricultanl Society in September. 1848, awarded their first 
premium to the subsoil plow made by R., N., de M., {entered by 
Benj. F. Swnth of 5)rr«ciu«.) Prices, |6, $8, «10, #13, and #15. 

Also, a variety of^ plows particularly adapted to the culture of 
Cotton, Rice, I'obaoco, dkc, in the sonthem states, eqnal in style 
and quality to those used in this section of the country. 

At their Warehouse may be found the most extensive and com- 
plete asaortment of AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS to be found in the United States, embracing every 
tool used in the cultivation of the farm and garden. Also, a large 
and well-eelected assortment of Field, Grass, Garden, and FLOW- 
BR SEEDS, all of which are offered at wholesale or retail, at 
pricea which can not fail to suit the purchaser. 
' The Editor of this peift will take orders for the above plows. 

SULPHATE OF SODA. 

▲ maker of Sulphate of Soda has requested me to offer the ar- 
ticle, fine-groond, at about one cent per pound. Any fitrmer, de- 
sirous of trying the article, can obtain a aupply by calling at 34 
Cliff street, N. Y. Extracts from Professor Johnston*s work on 
Chemical Manures, as to the value of this sulphate, vrill appear in 
May number ofthe American Agriculturist. 

St WM. PARTRIDGE. 

WOBURN HOGS. 

For sale, a few of the celebrated Wobum or Bedford breed of 
Hogs, oomfonably caged and delivered in New York at the follow- 
ing prices, viz : One Boar eleven mouths old, #S9 ; three Boars, 
five months old, #17 each ; four Sows five months old, #15 eac^ ; a 
lew pair of spring Pigs, #35, delivered let of June next. Address 
the subscriber at New Haven, Ct. WM. K. TOWNSEND. 

March 19th, 1844. St 

LIME FOR SALE CHEAP. 

The subscriber will take orders for delivering lime in any quan- 
tity, on board vessel, just above Stoney Point, on the Hudson River, 
at 3 cents per bushel. Samples, and an analysis of it by an em- 
inent geologist, can be seen by calling at his office. One greet ob- 
ject in putting the price so low, is to introduce the use of it as a 
naaurs more extensively among our farmen. 

OTSTER.SHELL LIME. 

Will be famished in this city at the kilns, at 4 cents a bmahel. 

PLASTER OF PARIS 

Ground, and put up in barrels of 350 lbs. each, at #1 ,191 per barrel. 
This is an excellent fertilixer, easily transported, and well worthy 
the attentaoQ of Southern Planters. All orders should be post paid 
•ad soooDpauied with the money. 

▲. B. ALLEN, 805 BiMdw^i N. Y. I 



THE AMCRICAM AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number eootaining 9S pagea, royal 
octavo. 

TERteS—Oae Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers. Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars : eight copiee for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub> 
ject to newspaper poetage only, which is one cent in the Sute, 
or vrithin 100 miles of its publicatioai, and one and « kedf cents, 
if aver 100 miles, virithout the State. 

AovBBTissMBMTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
n umbe r. 

lO* Remit thrmtgh Postnuutere, at the law aXUnot, 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
sueh notice to this Oflice. 

Volume I. and 11. of Thb Ambmcah AaiicuLTUirsT, with t»> 
hies of contents Mmplete, for sale at #1,00 each ; elegantly bound 
in elotb, #1,25. These are handsome, tasteful books, and make 
very desirable premiunu for distribution with Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and ahould alao find place in all our District School Libraries. 
They constitute the best and most complete treatise im American 
farming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When several 
copies are ordered, a liberal diseount will be made. 

117 To prevent oonfosioo, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxtoo 
ft Miles, S05 Broadway, post-paid or frankwl by the Postmaster. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all prioate letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
neper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. AUen, 905 Broadway. 
New York. 



GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 

SHEEP. 

The undenigned will sell at vendue, the two flocks of mtc BkC" 
toral Saxon 5Ac«p, belonging to the estate of the late Henry D. 
Grove, as follows: 1st. That at Granger, Medina county, ObiOk 
consisting of about 400 sheep, on the 30th Sept., next, on the farm 
now occupied by them. Sd. The home floek. athis late residence 
m Hoosick. Reneselaer county, N. Y., consisting of about 350 
sheep, on the 15th Oct., next. A rare opportunity is offered to 
thoee who mar be anxious to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following is the opinion ofthe distinguished mannfactni«r who 
has usually purchased Mr. Grove's wool, ofthe character of these 
flocks:— 

♦*The purest blood in this country vras introduced by the late 
Mr. Grove m his own flocks, the wool of which I have been famil 
iar vrith since their importation in 1897. In point of fineness and 
admirable /eftiiMr qualties, this wool is xusurpaned by any flock in 
this country, and the fleeces average about hidf a pound each more 
than any other 1 am aoqnainted with." 

, ,,..,„ ,„,^ SAMUEL LAWRENCE. 

Lowell, Apnl 9, 1844. 

The terms of the salss wiU be cash. Referenoe, Samuel Law 

renoe, Lowell, Masa., or the subsoribera. 

ELIZA W. GROVE, > 

W. JOSLIN, S Administraton. 

Buskirk*s Bridge, N. Y., April 90, *1844. 
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CULTURE OF CORN. 

Cot-ti is nnquesiionably ihe mosi valuable gnin- 
crop which is raised in the United States. So 
much, however, has larely been written upon its 
culture that liiile new can be said upon this sub- 
ject. Ii is well tnown ihat il is a gross feeder, 
mnd land can scarcely be made too rich for iU 
Proper boeing, frequent siirring of the earth with 
the plow or euliiraior helweea the rows, and above 
all, keepins the weeds down, are quite as essential 
as a rich soiL There ia one point' ipihe culture 
of corn, aud a pretty important one lo, which 
aeems lo remain in dispute, find thai ia regarding 
the breaking ofibe roots by deep {dowiag between 
lh« raws. The late Jud^ Buel contended thai 
this was very injurious; while an equally eminent 
auibociiy. Judge Beatiy of Kentucky, has come lo 
the conclusion, afier careful experiment, that cut- 
ting the smaller roots by ihe plow, or otherwise, 
to a iDuderate extent, is not injurious to the crop; 
for, eays he, the main roots will iherfbyihrow out 
innumerable others in their place, tnd to a much 
raore diveraiSed extenL We will here makes 
suggestion of our own. Does not the cutting off 
a fetv of the smaller corn-roots act upon the stalks 
in the same manner as root-pruning of fruit-treesf 
WbeQ the growth of the tree is ton rank'tre kuow 



that loot-pruning has the effect of checking IhQ 
production of wood in the tree, and of causing it 
to produce more fmit. Why, then, will not the 
root-pruning of com add to its iactease of grain } 
We should be very glad if some of our readen 
woold make a series of experiments on this crop 
the coming season, with a view of testing the 
merits of the tn'o different methods of culture. 
We apprehend ibat when the soil is very ricb, 
aud there is a tendency of the com running too 
much to stalk, cutting the roots would be advan- 
tageous ; but where the laud was rather poor, and 
no such result likely to ensue, that cutting or 
breaking the roots in its culture would be injuri- 
ous. However, this is a mere matter of specula- 
tion with us, and lill some reliable experiments ara 
made in different kinds of soil, ihe same season, 
and with rows side by side, a mere opinion on this 
subject should have little weight with the prac- 
tical fapner. 

CoBN FOR FoDDES. — The culture of corn for 
summer soiling and winter lbdder«iB greatly 
on the increase, and demands aiteniion. From 
experiments made by several of our friends last 
season, in growing corn for soiling, they found that 
such as was sown in drills about one fool apart, 
did much better ihaa that sown broad-cast; and 
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that the varieties of Sweet-Corn which produce 
tall slender stalks, and the most leaves, gave the 
best and greatest amount of fodder. They infer 
that there was more saccharine matter m the 
stalks from these varieties, and the cattle, conse- 
quently, found it more palatable and nutritious. 

Corn for Sugar. — It seems to be a settled 
point, that com can be grown to advantage for the 
purpose of making sugar and molasses, m the in- 
terior of the country wnere the former costs 10 to 
12 cents per pound, and the latter 50 to 55 cents 
per gallon. We presume that the same kinds of 
com which make the most and best fodder, would 
make the most and best sugar and molasses ,* with 
this difference, that as the corn-blades must be 
stripped from the stalks previous to cutting them 
for making sugar, the kinds bearing the least leaf 
and best stalk, should be selected for this crop. 

We gave full details in our first volume, of the 
best method of cultivating corn for making sugar 
and molasses, and the whole process of cutting and 
crushing the stalk, and boiling and granulating the 
juice.. Little imporiant has since oeen discover- 
ed in the way of improvement. Some, however, 
prefer cultivating it in drills as r Commended above 
for fodder, as they say it is not %o likely to throw 
out ears; but then the stalks are smaller and the 
blades more abundant, so that the extra labor in 
stripping them would probably be equivalent to 
that of repeatedly taking off the ears. If cultiva- 
ted closely in drills, we doubt whether the saccha- 
rine matter would be as abundant in the stalks as 
when grown wider apart ; that is, we think the 
juice would contain a greater quantity of water, 
P^Uon for gallon. Com may be planted for mak- 
m^ sugar, or for fodder, any time till the 20th of 
this month north of 40 degrees; farther south, still 
later. 



SKETCHES OF THE WEST.— NO. IV. 

We spent some little time at Lexington, and 
during our stay there, made various excursions in 
the neighborhood, and the more we saw of this de- 
lightful country, the more we were convinced of 
its great superiority as a farming and grazing dis- 
trict. 

Stocks of Messrs. Curd and Allen. — ^Aboat three 
miles from Lexington, on the road to Shakertown, 
on handsome plantations lying near each other, 
resided Mr. Wm. P. Curd, and Mr. Edward Allen ; 
both famous for breeding fine stocks of Irish Gra- 
ziers, and Berkshire swme. The former is quite 
a genius in his way, and great is his fiune in fine 
pigs throughout the west ; he having beea one of 
the first to embark in this business, and Y^ry en- 
terprising and persevering in continuing it. He 
haa a splendid stock, several of which were im- 
'ported direcilv from England. The same may be 
said of M» Allen, who is one of the very best 
judges, and has as fine a taste in breeding as any 
man we ever met. And lest we should be accused 
of partiality in our jud|;ment, we will add of Mr. 
Allen, that although bemg of the same name, we 
can trace no relationship of blood between us. 

We liked the arrangements of these gentlemen 
for breeding very much, and think it suits better 



the mild climate of Kentucky, than the close pig- 
geries we are obliged to build for our protection 
farther north. Below we subjoin a cut explanato- 
ry of the same. 
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Kentucky Piggert — Fig. 37. 

The spaces a, a, and 6, h, may contain areas of 
grass-land of any dimensions convenient to the 
Breeder, enclosed and subdivided by fences, which 
are shown by the lines above, running at risht 
angles, c, c, and d^ d, zfe pens of any suitanle 
size, made of boards, with shed-roofs and plank- 
floors. These are then divided by partitions into 
four each, with doors at </, d, and c, c, opening in- 
to the lots a, a, and b, b; so that each pen makes 
a comfortable apartment for a breeding-sow, where 
it can be kept by itself, and have all the shelter re- 
quisite, together with plenty of space for grazing 
and exercise, e, is the feeding-house, which con- 
tains all the food necessary for the stock, and 
where kettles are set to cook it. As no stream 
runs through these lots, a well is dup: here, and a 
pump placed in it, which furnishes tne supply of 
water. These lots open into each other by sniall 
gates, and the fences are got over by steps placed 
on each side. 

After viewing these and some other things, Mr. 
Edward Allen took us through handsome ranges 
of plantations, to the residence of bis father, some 
4 miles distant. Here I saw his magnificent Dur- 
ham cow Princess, purchased of Mr. Henry Clay, 
Jr., who imported her from England. She is one 
of the most imposing animals we ever looked at; 
large and fine, with a spread of loin of at least 30 
inches, which is one of her best points. In addi- 
tion to this, she is well let down in the twist, very 
good in the brisket, a fair milker» and keeps fat on 
a small quantity of food. Indeed, Mr. Allen told 
us the greatest difficulty in the matter, was, to get 
her poor enough for good breeding condition. 
Another im[^rted cow we found of smaller size, 
but very fine in all her parts. She handles well, 
and is a superior milker. The stocks of the plant- 
ers whom we visited in this excursion were not 
large, they devoting their land more particularly 
to the cultivation of hemp, of which they obtain 
superior crops. But on this topic having already 
pretty freely spoken in former volumes, it is un- 
necessary for us to dwell at greater length. 



CULTURE OP THE POTATO. 

We have fead hundreds of essays on the culture 
of the potatOySand yet, among them all, we do not 
find any general fiked rules in record to the best 
methoa of producing a crop. When carrying on 
our own farm, we made various experiments dur- 
ing a series of years in this matter, and the follow- 
ing is the result : — 

1. If the season proved a dry one, the plantings 
from whole tubers of the largest sizes, produced 
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the greatest field. The reason of this, we inferred, 
was, that large tubers gave the growing crop a great- 
er amount of nourisument^ than smaller ones or 
cuttings could. 

3. If the season proved wet, then Utile or no dif- 
ference was found between cuttings, or small or 
large tubers. 

3. We never obtained a greater Quantity, nor so 
good a quality of potatoes, as when planted on 
sod turned up after the grass got well started, the 
first week in Juue ; and we do believe, where a 
pleasant flavored, mealy root is desired, that a 
grass ley fresh turned over, is the very best prep- 



of lime is not convenient, ashes are excellent at 
the rate of a pint or so round each stalk, or piaster 
at the rate of a table-spoonful. Either or these 
creatly stimulate the growth. But we need not 
further dwell on this point, as the subject of ma- 
nures for the potato, is extremely well treated in 
ao article by one of our correspondents, page 139, 
in our last number. We wish the growers of the 
potato could be induced to pay more attention to the 
Quality of this important crop than has usually 
oeen done. 



SOCIAL MEETING OF FARMERS AND 

GARDENERS. 

A MEETING will be held at our rooms, 189 Water street, N. Y., on 
the first Monday of each month, from 12 till 2 o'clock, P. M., foi the 
benefit of Farmers, Gardeners, and Others, disposed to come, for the 
purpose of having a social, informal chat, on subjects appertaining to 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

These meetings are entirely free from charge of any kind whatever, 
to those who may please to attend them. They are subject to no for- 
mal speaking, but ^very person present is left to pass his time in the 
manner most agreeable to him, either in listening to what may be going 
on, or in conversing with any one present to whom it may be agreeable. 

A regular report of the proceedings will be publisned, once a month, 
in the American Agriculturist, and other journals. 

You are cordially invited to attend, without ceremony, and exhibit 
whatever you may have particularly curious, rare, or useful, in the way 
of plants, flowers, fruits, seeds, vegetables, farm, or garden implements, 
fertilizers, &c., &c. If not convenient to attend the meetings, as 
s{)ecified above, we should be pleased to receive whatever you may 
wish to have exhibited at any other time, with an account of the same 
in writing, or otherwise, in order to embody it in the report. 

A. B. ALLEN. 



spread, mellow bed ; and that, unless this is pro- 
Tidedf they can not generally expect, except in the 
richest and most friable soils, to obtain a large crop. 
Our emphatic advice, therefore, in the after-culture 
of the potato, is, to turn with a wide plow all the 
good top-soil between the rows to the plants ; first, 
soon after their appearance above the ground, and 
second, just before the vine blossoms; but in doing 
thi9, be careful not to bury the tubers too_.dd3pr 
This should then be followed with t)ie boe, o;ather- 
ing the fifie soil oKtely about the vines, and leaving 
their beds with a flat top rather than a steep roof 
shape ; in this way they preserve the moisture bet- 
ter, and present a broader surface to the growing 
and invigorating influences of the light and sun. 
We usually plant in drills 3 feet apart, the sets 6 
inches apart in the drills. When a top-dressing 
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for enriching the soil. Loose, tumble-down wall 
fences, which with their accompanying nuisances 
of elder, thistles, and other vile weeds, occupied 
lines of 6 feet in width or more of some of the oest 
portions of the farm, were removed, together wiih^ 
the surface-rocks and stones, as fast as ths fi^TJiT 
were broken up by the plo'S^j and'n^ed in filling 
up a dock for thexoayetiience of landing from the 
rivei«€ffl[fx; Itnd to build a strong sea-wall in front of 
the estate, and construct roads and ditches wherev- 
er necessary. 

The course of cropping adopted, was such as is 
more or ipss common on good soils on Long Island ; 

* We have thought jproper to make uf e of the original 
Dutch name of this placei viz : <' Helle>gat," meaning, a 
narrow passage. Hun-Gate and Hell-Oate are American 
corruptions, which one could Tirish to see abandoned for 
the appropriate original. 
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the sod beins broken up the first year, and corn or 
roots planted with a heavy dressing of manure. 
On such 6elds as the crop could be got offsufficient- 
ly early in the fall, wheat was sown with grass- 
seed ; on those which were later, oats or barley 
and grass-seed followed in the spring. The third 

J rear the land yields grass, and in this it is kept as 
ong as profitable, when it will a?ain be broken up 
and subjected to two years' croppmg with manure. 
The whole area of the estate comprises 149 
acres. From this must be deducted for buildings, 
pleasure-grounds, garden, woodland, and ssHt- 
meadow, 61 acres ; leaving for arable land, and 
what may justly be called the farm, 88 acres. Of 
this, 6 acres are taken up in an orchard of full- 
grown trees, in which, owins to their thick shade, 
neither the srrass nor any other crop will be more 
than one half what it would if no trees were upon 
it. Yet from these 88 acres, Mr. Woolsey raises 
hay, roots, and grain enough (with the exception 
of wheat-flour, for family use) for the consumption 
of his people— the keeping of 10 horses, 3 yoke of 
working-oxen, 1 bull, 12 milch cows, and 4 head 
of heifers. With this stock, the straw and ofTal of 
the form, and the sea-weed thrown up by the high 
tides, he will hereafter probably make 300 cords 
of manure every year, which will enable him to 
still further enrich his farm; so that its condition 
for good cropping is now only fairly attained, and 
we sliould not be surprised to find three years 
hence, that the products were nearly doubled ; more 
especially when we consider the very important 
improvement added the present season, of subsoil 
plowing. Every foot of land broken up this spring: 
Las been done with Rugbies, Nourse, & Mason's 
superior eagle and subsoil-plows, and the tilth is 
now so light and deep, that as we were walking 
over it, Mr. Woolsey could anywhere thrust hh 
cane easily into it two feet. We consider the 
introduction of the subsoil plow as the greatest 
modern improvement in tillasre, and before our 
present volume closes, we shall hope to record for 
the benefit of our readers, the result of it at Casina, 
in its crops of oats, corn, and roots — the wheat- 
crop having been put in last fall previous to its 
beinsT brought on to the farm. 

Of the stock, Jupiter is a very pretty Short-Horn 
bull, and is from the herd of Dr. Pool of New Jer- 
sey. He is of a pure while color, medium size, 
fine points, and handles well. He is docile and 
playful in disposition, as active as a colt, and a 
good feeder. Eliza, his dam, is also from the herd 
of Dr. Pool. Several of the cows have more or 
^^•^a Dtirham or Devon blood in them, and have 
*'^ f«r their deep milking qualities, they 
been seleci^- -^ from 16 to 28 quarts per 

giving when m sea^x... '-•^tter, Mr. W. an- 

ay. From these, crossed by ju^. «-u;o ^^ 

tici pates raising choice daiiy cows, and oi u... 
cess in this we have not a doubt. It is a reason- 
ably cheap and sure method of improving the gen- 
eral stock of the country. The pigS4are of the 
Berkshire breed, pure Chinese, imported directly 
from Canton, grass-breed, and the crosses of the 
three. They are fine animals, good feeders, and 
thrifty. 

The orchard is mostly winter-fruit, and a source 
of considerable income. The ^rrass there is of the 
cocks-foot or orchard variety (dactylis glomeraia) 



and clover. It was forward enough the last week 
in April for soilino^, and has been daily cut for the 
horses and workmg-cattle, and for feeding the 
milch-cows at night in their stalls. We are of 
opinion, if the season prove favorable, that three 
cuttings averaging half a ton or more of dried 
grass to the acre may be had there, which will be 
a great yield when we consider how thickly the 
ground is studded with fruit-trees. These re- 
moved, it would unquestionably produce 3 to 4 
tons of dried grass per acre. 

The gardens at Casina are large and well stock- 
ed. Around the strawberry-vines we noticed dried 
^ass was spread, so as to prevent the fruit touch- 
mg the ground ; thus not only keeping it clean, but 
hastening its ripening, and adding to iis flavor. 

The grounds about the mansion are tastefully 
planted, and enclosed with a li^ht open iron-fence, 
the first we have seen out of England. We think 
such fences the most appropriate for pleasure- 
grounds, as they do not obstruct the view, and are 
quite ornamental. The lawn is beautifully graded, 
and being carefully and frequently mowed and 
rolled, the turf has acquired a thicii velvety coat- 
ing, which assists in guarding it from the scorch- 
in? effects of a drought, and presents a very agree- 
Me sight to the eye. The view here of tne river 
— its numerous bays, and coves, and fairy isles, and 
the adjacent country, is varied and picturesque in 
the extreme, and well worthy the study of the 
man of taste, and the artist. We wonder our cit- 
izens do not ofiener resort to the country and its 
healthful occupations. 



DORKING FOWLS. 

We have been so often written to on the subject 
of Dorkinor Fowls, that we take this conspicuous 
method ot replying, that Mr. H. T. Chapman, Na 
77 Fulton street, and Dr. Henr)' A. Field, No. 51 
Third Avenue, this city, will have a few pairs for 
sale the coming autumn, at $? to $4 per pair. 
Those gentlemen for whom we brought the breed 
from England, in 1841, do not keep thero for sale, 
but merely for their own private use. The Dor- 
kings are an excellent fowl, of the Jarger, though 
not of the very largest kind. They are fine in 
their points, docile, well ilesbed, and hardy ; good 
layers, and nurses, and are more used for capons 
than any other variety in England. Their weigh t, 
well fatted, is from 5 lbs. to 10 lbs., accordin^^ to 
sex and age. We have heard of their weighmg, 
occasionally, 12 lbs., but this is rare. In conclu- 
sion, we beg the public not to entertain any ex- 
travagant notions regarding them, and then they 
will not be disappointed when they become their 
possessors. The Dorkings, generally, have the 
'"*'—» of a fifth IOC, tboiigh all do not; every 

fiv^^toed fowl, hower::. " «'" • ^"^^^ 

those taking that point alone for their ^m.-. ^"* 
get mistaken ; for five-toed fowls of no particular 
breed are quite common the country over. For 
further particulars resfarding the Dorkings, we 
must again refer to pages 180 and 342 of Vol. I., 
and 112 of Vol. II., of this periodical : which we 
think, will give our correspondents all the inforiaa* 
tion that they can desire on this subject. 
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Ws commence in the present number of our pe- 
riodica], a series of articles on the introduction of 
the sugar-cane into Georgia, and the best method 
of culture and making sugar in the United States. 
They are written by one of the most eminent plan- 
ters of the south, and one whose elegant pen has oA- 
enbeen devoted, in various publications, to the cause 
of agriculture. These will be followed by others 
on the culture of rice which will be found of great 
value. Through the ability and kindness of south- 
em friends, our paper, from its commencement, has 
been one of the best exponents of the agriculture 
of the south, and it is ever our intention to keep it 
80 ; and we trust thereby to make it among the 
most useful and popular publications of the day, to 
the residents of that highly-favored section of our 
country. 

CULTURE OF THE SUGAR-CANE.— NO. I. 

Introduction of the Sugar^Cane into Georgia, 
— In the winter of 1805, my friend, Mr. Cooper of 
St. Simons, who had received a few plants the 
previous year, sent me one hundred of the Oiaheite 
cane, introduced, among others, from Olaheite, by 
Lieut. Blight. Before that time, from 1794 to 
1801, the revolution in St. Domingo (which was 
but an extension of the same flame which had car- 
ried murder and desolation as well into every cot- 
tage, as into every palace in France) had ariven 
some few Frenchmen to fly for refuge from their 
burning houses, and their frantic pursuers, on 
board American vessels, with such of their faith- 
ful slaves as would follow them. When there, 
they naturally turned their hopes to Louisiana, 
where they would find Frencnmen, and where 
they might find a home for themselves and their 
servants. To these unhappy men, did Louis- 
iana owe the introduction of the Creole-cane, a 
small yellow kind, and the only cane then grown 
In the French islands, and the manufactory of su- 
gar. 

A young friend of mine, who had been educated 
in France, had gone to New Orleans soon aAer the 
sugar-cane had been introduced, and sugar man- 
ufactured. Among other communications, he men- 
tioned while there, that the orange-trees had been 
entirely destroyed by frosts. As the orang^e- trees 
on the coast of Georgia, had been growing from the 
first settlement of the country by General Ogle- 
thorpe, without injury, I naturally concluded tnat 
we, too, might grow the cane, and might man- 
ufacture suo^r, and from that period I was anxious 
^ to make the attempt ; but it was not until the 
winter of 1805, that my friend, Mr. Cooper, had 
furnished me with the means of doing so. My 
hundred cane, produced three thousand, and from 
these most of the cane of Georgia, and even Flor- 
ida has come. 

In 1808, 1 had extended my planting of cane to 
eighVorten acres; and about the same period, 
the evil spirit which had been long abroad in £ng- 
la %i, and that was destined to «urse her colonies 
first, and then the fathe^laad, had begun to mAke 



thinking men in Jamaica and other colonies, doubt 
of the course of English legislation, and to look 
abroad for a futuref*home. Among them several 
came to Georgia, and were surprised at the size 
to which my cane grew, and its apparent sweet* 
ness ; for be it remembered, at that time, in none 
of the British colonies, had the hydrometer been 
applied to the measure of the sweets of the cane. 
The opinion of these gentlemen, with the conclu- 
sions I had drawn from the report of my friend 
from Louisiana, determined me, in despite of the 
embargo laws, to proceed in the cultivation of 
sugar as a crop. My success for the firjt few 
years, determined my neighbors to follow my ex- 
ample, and everywhere sugar plantations sprang 
up around me. The price of sugar was then about 
10 cents per lb., a remunerating price. A few 
cane were carried up the Aliamaha, and its tribu* 
tary streams, the Oconee and Ocoroulgee, by every 
boat ; and very soon, in travelling from Darien to 
Milledgeville, or Macon, by other routes, the cane 
was seen growing, in luxuriance, around every 
log-house on the way. The soil was light ana 
warm, and had been fertilized, by the breeding of 
cattle, which had heretofore been eathered togeth- 
er at night, to give milk to the family, and but- 
ter, and abundance of every kind; and now a lux« 
ury was added, the only luxury that is in some de- 
cree necessary to man. I have nowhere seen» I 
have nowhere read, of any region where sugar- 
cane grows with so little labor to its grower, and 
sugar is manufactured with so little trouble to iti 
manufacturer, as in the pine-lands of Georgia and 
Florida, for 150 miles from the sea. 

The price to which sugar has fallen, has involved 
in debt and ruin, the growers of sugar for sale for the 
consumption of others, in most countries ; but their 
very enthralment, the spreat expense in which they 
have involved themselves in preparing the means 
necessary for commencing the culture and man- 
ufacture of sugar upon a large scale, has bound 
them as with an iron chain, to a profitless ptirsuit. 
For myself, after 30 years and more of experience, 
and after having read all that has been published 
in the English language upon sugar, I became s^tf- 
isfied that sugar can not be produced for sale in 
any country or in any climate, under 5 or 6 cents 
per lb. England, in the fell purpose of destroying 
the colonies of other nations, and patting down tha 
growing of sugar, of cotton, and of indigo, in coun- 
tries that border the Atlantic, consented to destroy 
her own colonies. She would still have Hin- 
doostan, and her hundred and twenty millions of 
abject subjects, who would and must labor at her 
will for 2 anas (6 cents) per day ; this would buy 
from 2 to 4 seir (4 to 6 lbs.) of rough rice, a little 
salt, and a cotton cloth to cover their waist. In 
Hindoostan, and her hundred isles in India, there 
are no radicals to bum bams, and to light up 
wheat-stacks; there are no Daniel 0*Coonells to 
dingle in their ears Irish rights, or Irish wrongs. 
But there is in the United Statra, the same blood, 
flowing through the* same veins, and the same 
elastic spirit, which has descended to them from 
their common Anglo ancestors, which directs them 
to the best results, thvpvgb the simplest means, 
I^ then, England should succeed ia hunung every 
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sugar-house, and in murdering every white man, 
from the Brazils to the Gulf of Mexico, she will 
still find that the Anglo American is in no want 
of Hindoostan sugar, hut will produce enough in 
the south from suc^r-cane, in the middle states 
from com, and in the northern and western states 
from the maple- tree, to supply all their wants. 

"What then, will you inquire, is the present con- 
dition of the sugar culture ? I reply tnat all have 
given it up, upon a large scale, as a crop, and have 
returned to rice or cotton. If the Louisianians of 
the lower Mississiopi, have not yet done so, it is 
because their establishments were upon a large 
and costly scale; their lands had cost them at 
least $100 an acre ; their sugar-houses, their mills, 
their engines to propel them, their duplicate boil- 
ing apparatus, had cost upon a common average 
at least $30,000. A moderate plantation, with its 
fixtures, but without negroes, would have been 
thought cheap, when I was there in the spring of 
1825, at $100,000. Su^r then gave from 5 to 6 
cents per lb., on the nver plantations, dependant 
upon quality. Lands have greatly fallen since, but 
so has sugar. After as careful examination as I 
could give to the plantations, above and below New 
Orleans, for a few miles, my conclusion was, that 
800 lbs. of 8up;ar to the acre was about the average 
crop, cultivatHig six acres to the laborer, three in 
plant^cane, and three in ratoons, which is a second 

frowth of cane from the roots of the previous year, 
ut this was the entire crop ; there was neither 
com, nor wheat, nor even oats, all of which would 
iiave grown well upon this fat alluvial soil. But 
the planter's land had under better auspices, and 
with better prices for sugar, cost him too much to 
be so emploved. To the upper Mississippi, then, 
he was indebted for the necessaries, and /or most 
of the luxuries of his living. He had neither cat- 
tle, sheep, nor poultry of his own raising; he had 
all these in abundance, and cheap, and they were 
-brought to his door ; but still they cost money, 
and that money had to be earned by more energy, 
bv more of industry, and by more of the lights of 
•philosophy, carried into agriculture, taken as a 
whole, than I have seen in any country, either in 
Europe or America. Since the year 1825, things 
^ad grown worse rather than better in Louisiana ; 
/or the seasons had become cold, the elements ap- 
peared to have broken loose from all constraint. 
'One season poured down rains for months, and the 
next denied a shower, for long periods, to the hard- 
ened and suffering soil. This long continuance of 
bad seasons, had driven the ten or twenty planters 
upon the coast of Georgia, who were Rowing sugar 
upon a large scale, to turn to something else, and 
the more readily because if one cultivated high- 
land, he returned to his cotton crop; he had only 
divided, never altogether abandoned cotton. Witn 
the grower of suffar upon river-land in Georgia, 
the case was still better ; he turned his whole at- 
tention to rice, which retains more of its ancient 
Talue than any other cultivated crop in America, 
hemp excepted. 

In consequence of the various soils iif which it 

was grown, I think the average crop in Georgia 

-should not be put at mora than 500 lbs,, (except on 

xiver-Jandf 9 woere it gave 1000 lbs.,) in the place 



of 800 in Louisiana ; but otherwise, the cultivator 
was in better condition, for he produced upon his 

Elantation all he required for his people or for 
imself. All of us still plant a few acres of cane, 
to make a little su^r and molasses for our own 
use, and for plantation use. Our machinery stands 
still. M)[ own, that cost me more than it ought, 
from having begun my operations during the em- 
bargo of three years, which forced me to expedi- 
ents that cost me a great deal of money, and 
which of course I abandoned as soon as I had an 
opportunity, at the close of our late war with Eng* 
land : an idle war, in which neither country gained 
anything; and in which both countries lost what 
neither has to this hour regained. From these 
causes, my sugar establishment cost me $30,000. 
My friend, Mr. Hamilton Cooper's works are finer 
than mine, and he tells me cost $25,000. We 
both have sabby buildings ; an artificial stone 
made of equal portions of lime, sand, and broken 
oyster-shells, but which is equally good of broken 
stone or gravel. It was around walls at Segun- 
tum, built of such materials, that Hannibal and 
Scipio battled, and which are imperishable. 

Mr. Cooper's buildings of sabb^r are 140 feet by 
40, one elevated story. This building held, first 
his steam-engine, carrying a very large horizontal 
mill, which cost 500 pounds sterling in Eneland. 
My sugar-works consisted, first of a vertical-mill, 
which cost me two prices, and also an extraordinary 
sum to a Jamaica mechanic, to put it up. The 
copper to make my boilers, was purchased at 62^ 
cents per lb., and 1 had to hire an indifferent cop- 
per-smith at $4 per day, to put them t(M?ether. I 
afterward procured a horizontal mill, from West 
Point, the best mill I have ever seen, and excava* 
ted a basin to take in tide-water, so as to work my 
mill by the tides. The objection to this is, that 
you can of course only work from 10 to 12 hours 
in the 24, and frost is treading upon your heels; 
for you have but two months, instead of six, (as 
the West Indians have,) to take off your crop. 
And yet the man of Louisiana, makes from his six 
acres of cane in two months, more than the man 
with his one acre made in six months, in Jamaica. 
For Bryan Edwards tells us, (himself an extensive 

Elanter in Jamaica,) that one acre of cane to the 
and, produced a hogshead of sugar, or 1,600 lbs. 
in England, (after the draina£[e of a sea voyage,) 
and was about the average of the Jamaica sugar- 
crop. 

In Georgia, my opinion and my advice was, to 
plant two acres of sugar-cane, and two acres of long 
staple-cotton, or three acres of rice, to the laborer; 
because you harvested your rice in September and 
October, and yon manufactured your sugar in 
November and December; so that there was more 
time given, and more harmony of operation in this 
divid^ crop, with either cotton or rice. To con- 
clude then, what I have to say, as to the introduc- 
tion of cane and the manufacture of sugar in Geor- 
gia, it is only necessary to add, there is now not 
one planter growing it as his entire crop ; but 
there are five hundred manufacturing sugar for 
home uses, and that of a good quality; and the 
number is increasing every year. Nor is the day 
distant when from Savannah river to the bona* 
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daiy of Texas, and 150 miles from the sea, eTery 
planter will make his own sugar, by a small mill 
of three vertical rollers, made of wood, (except the 
cog-wheels, which are made of cast-iron,) the cen* 
tre roller tuming one on each side, this taking the 
cane twice through ; as after passing one siae, it 
is retumed by the opposite r6ller. These domestic 
mills cost t^5 ; the two iron kettles cost according 
to the size, from $30 to $40 for both. This mill 
is worked by a single horse. A man and his 
wife, and a child or two, can manufacture in two 
or three days, from 2 to 4 flour-barrels of sugar, 
and it makes to himself and family a little season 
of festivity. In my next I shall speak of the man- 
ner of cultivating the sugar-cane. 

Thomas Spaxtlding. 
SaptLo Island^ Ga. 



SAXON-MERINO SHEEP. 

Being engaged at the business of wool-growing 
in this part of the state, I have taken the liberty 
of sending for your inspection, a sample of wool 
from one of my bucks, which for fineness of fleece I 
think hard to beat, even by some of your veteran 
wool-growers of the north. My bucks were prin- 
cipally selected from the flocks of Mr. M. R. Cock- 
rill, near Nashville, Tennessee, who has been en- 
gaged at the business of growinfif of wool for 
the last 30 years, and whose flocks nave sustained 
a high reputation for fineness of fleece. From my 
experience in the business, iu this part of our wide 
country, I am convinced that this portion of the 
state of Mississippi, which is a dry and rolling 
country, is well adapted to the CTowiDg of fine 
wool. Sheep subsist here almost the entire year on 
the ranffe in the woods, which is very extensive. 

The lands in this section of the country, and in 
an eastward direction, consist principally of a light 
sandy soil, not heavily timbered, and mnch open ; 
the bushes being killed by annually burning out 
the dead grass and leaves which cover the ground 
in autumn. This climate appears to be admira- 
bly adapted to the nature of the Saxon-Merino, 
(tne only yariety of the Merino that I have yet 
tested,) the fibre of wool growing somewhat finer 
than it did on the same animal about two hundred 
miles north of this place, and evidently an enlarge- 
ment in the carcass of the progeny. My flock is 
acclimated, and I intend keeping a supply of fine 
bucks for the benefit of any of my friends who may 
wish to improve their flocks. 

Can you inform me whether or not a good shep- 
herd can be procured in your city, and one also 
that combines a thorough knowledge of shearing? 
If a foreigner, a Scotchman would be preferred. 

Sahl. F. Christian. 

Holly Springs^ Miss*, Feb., 1S44. 

The samples of wool received in the above, we 
haye stated elsewhere, are very soft and fine, and 
compare fayorably with our best Saxon-Merino 
wool produced at the north. As to a shepherd, 
we know of no one in particular at present, and 
shall be obliged if any of our friends who do, will 
correspond with Mr. Christian on the subject. 



ODD ROWS OF CORN. 

On page 26 of January number, you ask why 
an ear of com with "21 rows exactly, neither 
more nor less," should be termed " anomalous V* 
The reason why I should so consider it, is, that I 
haye never yet (thoush I have in the course of 
inj life counted probably thousands) seen an ear 
of corn with an odd number of rows. 

Sam Weller, or some other one of Dickens' 
characters, asks a man, " Did you ever see a dead 
donkey ? Did you ever see any man that ever saw 
a dead donkey r* 

Now, Mr. Editor, until I have had the pleasure 
to see you, and I hope my thread will not be cut 
before I do, I can say that I haye never yet seea 
the man who could say he had seen an ear of corn, 
the rows of which were not of even number. Yoa 
may dismiss all doubt about having seen ears of 
a)m with as many as 24 rows. Any one who cul« 
tivates the genuine yellow gourd-seed com, long 
narrow grain shriveled at the top, and much re- 
sembling the seed of some gourds, can no doubt 
send you ears with 24 rows. That was a favorite 
corn with my father, who would not sell ten bush- 
els in the ear for less than six bushels of shelled 
corn ! The usual allowance is one half, but he 
always told the purchaser if he was not satisfied to 
take It at that, he would have it shelled, and both 
parties must abide the result. He had his seed- 
corn from year to year selected from the whole 
mass, choosing always such, if the ears were per- 
fect, as had the greatest number of rows. I oitea 
when a boy assisted in the selection, but neyer 
met with a single instance, or ever heard of ane^ 
where the number of rows was an odd one. I 
haye seen many ears ending with a less number 
than they began, but always with an even number* 
So too, you will see some ears grow larger at the 
top end, the season perhaps proving more con- 

fenial just at the time when nature asserts her ii^ 
uence, to finish that part of her process. 
As to the number ot rows on an ear of com, I 
have seen several bred in the way that has been 
already mentioned, which had 40 rows ! I might 
not venture to say it, were it not that I once sent 
forty miles to get one, by way of demonstration, 
and that I can refer for the accuracy of my memory 
and statement, to one whose memory is the best I 
ever knew, and whose word was never vet doubt- 
ed — the time-honored and venerable Juage Gabri- 
el Duval. If you can send the ear of corn to Wash- 
ington, "with 21 rows exactly — neither more nor 
less," it would be a curiosity m the Patent Office. 
A story is told of a slave who was offered his 
freedom, on condition that at husking-time he 
could find an ear with an odd number, and it runs 
that when the com was young in milk, he cut out 
one row, wrapped it up again, and that the scar 
could not be seen, and so he got free. 3, S. S. 
Washington, Feb. 8, 1844. 

It is possible that we were mistaken in the num- 
ber of rows in the ear of corn alluded to above by 
our facetious correspondent ; but, neyertheless, we 
think we were not; for, as before observed, we 
counted them tmce. 
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THE CULTURE OP TOBACCO^NO. I. 

In the uplands of Virginia, the common method 
adopted in cultivating tobacco, is to clear new land 
every year, or every two or three years ; in this 
way tracts not remarkable for fertility are made to 
produce that staple. In low lands and where the 
soil is rich, a tobacco-crop may be obtained every 
two or three years for a length of time, but in 
poor new lands, or such as are of mean quality, 
there are only a few crops, sometimes not more 
than two or three raised before the land becomes 
unfit for its culture without manures. 

The object of this paper is to show what are the 
causes of sterility as respects tobacco, and by what 
means land may be improved, and kept m good 
condition for that important crop. 

The first point which challenges attention, is the 
fiict that new land, however poor the basis may be, 
vnless rocky, will produce fine plants ; and tracts 
that have run to waste, and been covered with 
old field-pine, after a time, when cleared again, 
yield an excellent crop. As far as the eye can dis- 
cover any difference between new lands and those 
that have suffered under the exhausting tillage of 
new countries, there appears to be a difference 
<mly in the quantity of decaying leaves which 
abound near the surface. In tobacco-tillage these 
are carefully covered by the hoe before spring, 
and thus whatever benent arises from their pres- 
ence is secured to the plants. Many persons regard 
these leaves as nothing more than so much humus f 
but upon examination they are found remarkably 
rich in saline matters. It would be unnecessary to 
«ay anything of their origin, were it not that much 
confusion, the result of the want of a scientific 
ground- work, exists among practical men on this 
•uhiect. 

The vegetable kingdom, as respects the food of 
its highly organized individuals may be said to 
consist of two dissimilar classes. Some plants are 
the natives of the mere mineral earth, they flour- 
ish on lands which are without vegetable, or or- 
l^nic matter of any kind, provided all the mineral 
substances they require for their structure is pres- 
ent in the soil. Such plants draw all their gaseous 
food from the air, and are necessarily the earliest 
inhabitants of the earth. Numerous forest trees, 
patural grasses, clovers, spurry, &c., are of this ex- 
tensive family. Many individuals are unable to 
^ow except on what the farmer terms poor land, 
or such as is destitute of humus. The result of 
the continued growth of such plants upon bare 
clay, or sand, is to accumulate vegetable matter. 
This is effected by two processes ; by the death of 
the roots, and by the fall of leaves, or both these ac- 
tions occur t(M[ether. In the forest, roots are pro- 
duced in sufficient abundance; but the annual 
layer of leaves which fall are of much more im- 
poriaoce than roots, because the latter soon pen- 
etrate beyond the slender radicles of most annual 
{slants, and contain but a small fraction of the sa- 
ine matters leaves possess. On the other hand, 
grasses when cut or grazed add to the soil by the 
remains of the roots of previous crops. These, 
although decaying with readiness, are less rich 
diaa the Ming, leaves of trees. If the grass or 



clover be uncut, then the accumulation becomes 
exceedingly rapid. 

Another tribe of plants is found only upon lands 
rich in vegetable matter, such are the Jamestown- 
weed (Datura,) various worm-seed plants {Chenf 
vodium). These are entirely without cultivation, 
out they require a portion of their food besides 
mineral matters from the earth. They are rich in 
nitre and ammonia. Every planter knows that the 
weeds which appear upon new lands are different 
from those of worn-out lands, and for no reason but 
that they consist of such plants as require the 
presence of decaying vegetable matter in the soil. 
As soon as that uisappears, they die away, and are 
replaced by plants of the foregoing class. This 
point is here insisted on, because, agricultural 
chemists have overlooked the specific differences 
which exist in plants as respects food. It has 
never entered the imagination of zoologists to con- 
ceive that all animals browsed on the same herb. 
The distinction may not be as great in plants as 
in animals, but it is worthy of attention. 

Besides these natural classes, the planter is in* 
terested in another race of vegetables — those that 
are the produce of cultivation, such as wheat, cab- 
bages, potatoes, &c. If the difference be exam- 
ined between the wild cabbage and potato, and the 
garden specimens, as respects soil, it will be found 
to consist principally in the largequantity of mould 
necessary to their cultivation. These points, sim- 

Ele as they may appear to the practical man, must 
e clearly apprehended as the basis of many impor* 
tant principles in agriculture, and with the view 
of applying them in the case of the. tobacco-plant| 
they are here introduced. 

but, before I proceed farther, it is necessary to 
remark, that the facts narrated have no connexion 
with the humus doctrine. Liebig's writings have 
introduced to the agricultural world the speculation 
of a few unknown persons, that humus, as such, is 
the food of plants, and that the farmer has only to 
make it soluble to command any increase of crop. 
This hypothesis was really of little note until he 
built it up to combat. The use of vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil is manifold and important; but so 
far as it constitutes a portion of the food of plants, 
it acts only by supplying carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and nitric acid, in certain forms to the roots. 

Of the different classes of plants above enumer- 
ated, tobacco belongs to the tribe that grow only 
on soils rich in vegetable matter ; it is, moreover, 
in the United States, a cultivated plant in so far as 
the leaves are much developed by the practice of 
topping or removing the flower-stalk. All plants 
of this kind that do not very closely cover the soil, 
exhaust it of vegetable matter ; or, to write more 
correctly, during their cultivation the ground loses 
its humus, and after a few seasons it entirely dis- 
appears. As soon as this result occurs, tooacco 
can not any longer be raised without manures. 
Tobacco, therefore, requires more nitrogen in a 
form fit for assimilation for its cultivation than it 
can derive from the air; grasses and clover obtain 
as much as they require. It is well known to 
planters ^at tobacco contains nitre ; by burning, 
carbonate of ammonia is also given off from it. 
Both these bodies are obtained from food rich ia 
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nitroffen, and the larger the supply of vegetable 
moala, the richer the plant becomes in these bod- 
ies, as well as the oil to which it owes its odor and 
flavor, which is also nitrogenized. 

But the supply of an increased amount of nitro- 
gen is not the only office that vegetable matter 
performs in the soil. Those writers who have 
treated of the subject have omitted the most im- 
portant function. It is notorious that in our coun- 
try no tract of drained land which is rich in vegeta- 
ble mould is sterile. Yet the same fields when 
impoverished lose their fertilitv, and may be re- 
claimed by a new addition or vegetable matter. 
This is true of most lands in new countries, the min- 
eral basis of which has not been much altered by 
cultivation. 

What then are the changes produced bv the 
presence of vegetable matter in the soil tnat it 
should be so suited to fertilize lands ? The min- 
eral or bare soil consists of many chemical bodies 
insoluble in pure water, and yet e^ssential to plants; 
auch are bone-earth, carbonate of lime, and pot- 
ash, which is present as a silicate. No insoluble 
substances can pass through the roots of a plant, 
they must therefore become soluble. As long as 
the earth is naked this takes place with extreme 
slowness, and only by reason of the carbonic acid 
present in rain-water, which gives it the property 
of dissolving a small quantity of bone-earth, (phos- 
phate of lime,) and carbonate of lime, and changes 
the silicate into soluble pearlash, (carbonate of pot- 
ash.) These changes are essential to the growth 
of plants ; but on bare lands they take place to so 
limited an extent, that only slow-growing vegeta- 
bles can appear thereon. But in soils rich in 
mould, there is constantly produced by its decay 
large quantities of carbonic acid, which acting in the 
same way as that present in rain, causes a very 
much larger proportion of the same minerals to be- 
come soluble, and fit to sustain the growth of plants 
by supplying them as fast as they are required. All 
American soils are rich in these insoluble mineral 
substances, although their quantity varies ; it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the addition of vege- 
table matter, by rendering ihem capable of entering 
the roots of plants, should confer fertility. 

The presence of vegetable matter in tobacco- 
lands has a two-fold influence in supplying the ne- 
cessary amount of ammonia and nitric acid, as 
well as rendering potash, &c, soluble with suf- 
ficient rapidity, and this last property is much the 
most important. Tobacco planted out in June ri- 
pens by the middle of ^September ; in less than 
three months it has taken up from the soil its min- 
eral matters. The commercial specimens contain 
about 17 per cent, of ash, and an acre may yield 
about one thousand pounds, it therefore contains 
170 lbs. of ashes, drawn from the soil in that short 
time, all of which must have become soluble. 

But before I leave the subject of vegetable mould, 
it is necessary to remark, that the term humus ap- 
plied to it by speculative agriculturists, has intro- 
duced a great deal of confusion into the science. 
Humus, regarded in a chemical sense, does not 
exist in the soil, for it is pure vegetable matter in 
a certain stage of decay ; whereas, every particle 
of mould contains mineral matter, such as potash, 



bone-earth, gypsum, &c., which are by^ no meant 
to be overlooked in treating of its action on plantiu' 

The property of forming carbonic add, and 
thereby rendering the insoluble bone-earth, silicate 
of potash, and carbonateof limeof the soil bolubley 
belong to humus ; but as the vegetable matter de* 
cays, the mineral substances belonging to the leaves 
or roots from which it has been pro&ced are also 
liberated and become food for the crop. 

When tobacco is planted in newly cleared hmd, 
it is furnished most liberally by the dead leaver 
with ammonia, nitric acid, and the mineral sub- 
stances present in them, independently of the soil ; 
but in addition to this supply, the insoluble sub- 
stances of the earth are rapidly rendered soluble 
to give it a further quantity of food. So long at 
the forest stood, it showered in every autunm itii 
leaves as a top-dressing to the land. They con* 
sisted of vegetable matter, in the texture of which 
mineral substances were closely imprisoned, and 
liberated only with the slow decay of the lea& 
The decay was slow, because during the warm 
months the ground was sheltered by new foliage; 
but as soon as this covering is removed, the hoe 
used to loosen the soil, plants with little shade in- 
troduced, the decay is rapid, and the supply] of 
food keeps pace with it. These are the cooditioni 
which are requisite in poor lands for a tobacco 
crop, and as soon as they have ceased, its culture 
is arrested. lu rich loams, where the solution of- 
the minerals of the soil is much more rapid, and 
where 10 to 20 per cent, of vegetable matter is ifr* 
corporated in the earth, tobacco may be obtained 
for many years, but it is always an exhausting 
crop. 

It has been stated that 170 lbs. of mineral tukU 
ter are removed in less than three months by i^ 
crop of tobacco from one acre of land. This is 
very much more than wheat or other grains carry 
off in eight or nine months. Thus wheat planted 
in October and cut in June, takes from the soil of 
the same mineral substances 32 in a crop of 20 
bushels with straw. In these estimates tne sand 
or silica is omitted, inasmuch as its supply is too 
great in all soils to cause any fear from exbaustiocu 

The important mineral substances present ia 
Havana tobacco examined by Hertwig, (Liebig'e 
annealon for April, 1843,) are: 

Saltt of potash 34.15 

<« lime 51.38 

** magnesia.... 4.09 
Phosphates. 9.04 in 100 parts ashes. 

These substances were for the most part insoluUe 
in the earth, and must have been dissolved during 
the growth of the crop. 

We have now arrived at a dear view of ik$ 
cause of sterility in lands as respects iohacco'^ 
saline substances and ammonia are not rendered 
fit for food with sufficient rapidity. We also see 
why a large amount of dead leaves, or othef 
vegetable rubbish will yield a crop, by giving 
up to the roots a sufficient qnanuty of these 
bodies. 

The great question is, whether there are eeo* 
nomical means by which land which has lost the 
power of sustaining tobacco, can be rendered fer* 
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tile and be tnaiDtaioed in that coDditiou ? This, 
which forms the second |>art oi my subject, I re- 
serve for a future communication. 

D. P. Gakdneb, M. Dm 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, 

iV«tt York, April, 1844. 

We really hope that no one will be deterred from 
reading these yaluable essays of Dr. Gardner in 
consequence of his using a few. scienti6c terms. 
Our readers will find them unavoidable, that he 
eould not otherwise express his ideas, and that 
they are generally explained as he goes along. 
He treats his subject (the Culture of Tobacco) in 
a different manner than it is usually written upon ; 
and his observations will be found worthy of all 
attention, especially by the Virginia planters, whose 
•oil has become somewhat exhausted by severe 
cropping. 

TO DESTROY WORMS ON ROSE-LEAVES. 

I OBSERVED in one of the numbers of Hovey's 
Horticultural Magazine, published some two or 
three years since m Boston, that the cultivators of 
the rose in that city and its vicinity, had been, and 
were at that time, very much annoyed by the rav- 
af^es committed ujkmi the rose-bush, by a peculiar 
kind of worm, which destroyed the vitality of the 
leaves, ffivinff them the appearance of having been 
Bcorched, and preventing tne bush from blooming. 

The cultivators of the rose in the city of Brook- 
lyn, have also suffered in like manner, and by the 
same kind of worm, for these five or six years 
past. This worm is easily distinguished from all 
others infesting the rose-bush, by its peculiar man- 
ner of eating toe leaf. They are in length from 
one quarter to three .eighths of an inch ; the 
body slender, and of a very pale-green color. They 
appear in immense numbers, and are always 
found upon the upper surface of the leaf; and com- 
pletely eat off all the soft green substance of it, 
Cthey never eat any other part,) leaving the original 
ferm of the leaf entire, and having the appearance 
af liet-work, which soon assumes a brown color. 
There is no other worm which confines itself in 
eating, solely to the soft green substance ; all others 
eating on the edse, and destroying the whole leaf. 
This particular difference renaers it easy to distin- 
guish them. They are peculiar to, and confine 
their ravages to the rose-bush ; and I believe are 
never seen beyond the cities and their immediate 
Tidnities, as I have not known the rose-bushes in 
the country to be infested with them. They make 
their appearance in June, and if not checked, will 
destroy every rose-bush in the garden, so fkr as 
Mooming for that season is concerned. They dis- 
appear as soon as they have destroyed the leaves 
on the bushes. 

My object, particularly, in writing this commu- 
nication, is to make known the means of effectual- 
ly preventing their appearance ; and of instantly 
destroy inj^ them when they do. 

I had for two years tried various experiments to 
destroy these worms, and preserve my bushes 



from injury, but did not succeed, until I thought 
of trying dry Scotch snuff, with which, for the mst 
three years, I have fully succeeded in preventing 
their appearance, thereby obtaining a fine bloom 
of roses. For two years previous, my bushes did 
not produce a rose, the buds turning yellow and 
falling off, in consequence of the leaves being de- 
stroyed by this same kind of worm. 

I use a round tin box, 2^ inches in diameter, 
and about 4 inches deep, perforated at one end 
like a pepner-box, with a cover on the other end, 
in which 1 put the snuff. With this I dust well 
all the leaves of my bushes, which should be done 
when there is no wind. To prevent, effectually, 
the appearance of these worms, the leaves should 
be dusted with the snuff as soon as they expand in 
the spring, and be continued once a week until the 
rose-buds be^in to open and expose the petals, 
when it should be discontinued, as the beauty of 
the rose would be destroyed by being dusted with 
snuff. The worm above spoken of, seldom or 
never appears afler the boshes have bloomed ; at 
least, I have never seen them, where the snuff 
was properly applied ; nor have I had occasion to 
use it after that time. The leaves are not in the 
least injured by the snuff, and can easily be rubbed 
off, leaving them perfectly green. Should its use 
be neglected until the worms have made their ap- 
pearance, their ravages can be immediately stop- 
ped, by dusting them well with snuff, as tney do 
not live but a few seconds af\er. Another reason 
for recommending the early use of the snuff, 
is, because of another kind of worm, which ap- 
pears much earlier than the one first mentioned, 
and is to be found frequently in the folds of the 
leaves before they have expanded, so small at first» 
as scarcely to be seen, which perforate the young 
leaves and buds. This worm grows to the length 
of from half an inch to an inch, is of a green color, 
and has a brown head. After attaining a certain 
age they roll up the leaves, forming a webb in- 
side, which the others do not. The early applica^ 
tion of the snuff will prevent this kind of worm 
also from appearing, but will not destroy them af- 
ter they have attained their full size, as it will the 
worm nrst mentioned. 

M. Van BEtrasir* 

Brooklyn, April 8, 1844. 

THE PHYSICIAN AN AGRICULTURIST. 

Apart from the debasing pursuit of politics, the 
physician of a village or remote settlement is often 
one of the most influential members of the com- 
munity. Let me hope that you will not be want- 
ing in your duty to your country. She has a right 
to expect from you, that you will elevate the ffen- 
eral tone of society, and spread the arts and re- 
finements of life. Wean the old, and preserve the 
young from debasing and immoral pursuits by en- 
couraging a taste for reading and social intercourse. 
Be ever ready to join in associated efforts for the 
promotion of education, temperance, and other 
laudable objects. It is one ol vour peculiar priv- 
ileges in the study of your profession, to have ac- 
quired a knowledge or vegetable physiology, and 
organic chemistry. This knowledge leads by 
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easy gradation to the principles of agriculture — no 
loDgjer a mere art, but in a state of transitiou, and 
destined soon to become a science. When we 
consider how large a portion of our citizens are en- 
gaged in this noble pursuit, what immense ben- 
efits may accrue to the country, by improvements 
in it — how must these improvements depend upon 
the union of science with practical farming, you 
can not fail to realize — how much is due from you 
to whom so much is given. Let me hope, gentle- 
men, you will encourage among farmers a taste 
for agricultural reading ; that you will endeavor to 
breaK down the prejudices which practical farmers 
too often entertain against science as applied to 
their business, and that you will encourage them 
to give their children a good scientific agricultural 
education. I hope the day is not distant, when 
the legislature of this state will establish a school 
of agriculture. 

Yon are now young, when you become old, the 
instinctive propensities of our nature given to man, 
when his Maker placed him in the garden of Eden, 
now kept in abeyance by other pursuits, will be- 
come predominant, and you will seek to pass the 
decline of your lives in company with Ceres and 
Flora. I can not wish you a happier lot than this, 
so fitted as it is for that tranquillity of mind, which 
leads to suitable preparation for our final destiny. 

We have been permitted to make the above ex- 
tract from the manuscript copy of the excellent ad- 
dress of Dr. Stevens, President of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of this ci$y, at the annual 
Commencement, on the 14th of March last. We 
trust that the able and accomplished President of 
this Institution, will follow up these hints at his 
next annual address, with others on the propriety 
of the profession, when practising in the country, 
paying some attention to the pathology of animals. 
In the general absence of well-educated Veterinary 
Surgeons, physicians may do great good, and save 
many a poor animal much pain, and severe losses 
at times to the farmer ; and in thus acting, they 
need not fear either degrading themselves or their 
profession, for in Europe nearly as accomplished 
an education is demanded of the Veterinary Sur- 
geotty as of those practising among their own spe- 
cies. 



AGRICULTURAL ERRORS. 

So MANY glaring scientific errors find their 
way into our agricultural works, that I am 
afraid, unless rectified at home, they will make 
us the laughing-stock of Europeans. If these 
works had only a limited local circulation, such 
errors might be amusing, yet would scarcely be 
deserving of notice; but as many copies of our 
works on agriculture find their way to other coun- 
tries, and are there perused by scientific readers, 
we must either criticise them among ourselves, or 
we shall be considered totally ignorant of the sci- 
ences we so glibly write about. I am sorry to un- 



dertake so disagreeable a task, and can assure the 
writers of the articles I am about to review, that 
I am totally unacquainted with either of them» 
and that my only object is to save thevredit of our 
common country. 

The first article I shall notice, is one written by 
Mr. Noves Darling, of four columns, inserted in 
the AlSany Cultivator foi March, on lime as a 
destroyer of sorrel. Mr. Darling is correct in sup- 
posing that oxalic acid is formed from the elements 
of the plants in which it is found ; but in error 
when he gives hydrogen as one of the elements of 
oxalic acid, this acid being composed of only two 
elements, carbon and oxygen. It is still more 
strange that Mr. Dana should prescribe lime as a 
cure for the growth of sorrel, when it exists in 
this plant as an oxalate of lime, and could not 
grow in any soil unless lime was present. 

The juice of sonel changed by a process, well 
known oy the operative chemist, to oxalate of pot*, 
ash, has been much used in the arts, and sells at 
a high price. I have sold it at $3 per pound, and 
it is now selling at $1. There are about forty 
species of plants which contain oxalate of lime; 
four species that contain binoxalate of potash, and 
only one known species (the cicer parietinum) 
that contains uncomoined oxalic acid. If this deer 
could be cultivated in any part of our country, it 
would afibrd a valuable acquisition to the useful 
arts, in supplying us with oxalic acid, which is 
now imported at a cost of nearly 50 cents per 
pound. 

A few drachms of oxalic acid will operate as a 
violent poison ; but a small quantity with sugar 
and water forms a pleasant cooling Beverage, and 
is considered a fine antiseptic I have drank ma* 
ny gallons of oxalade, and punch made sour with 
oxalic acid. 

I had written thus far when a friend handed me 
a work called the Muck Manual, by Mr. Dana, 
requestinfi^ me to review it. I had not read many 
pages before a suspicion flashed on my mind, that 
this work had been perused and taken for au- 
thority by Mr. Pell, and hence several errors in 
his article on ''Charcoal and its Uses,*' in the 
April number of the Agriculturist This shows 
the importance of professional writers belnff cor- 
rect, and no excuse can be made for Messrs. Dana 
and Darling. They are my superiors in literature, 
and the scientific errors they have fallen into, par* 
ticulariy Mr. Dana, who I am informed is an an* 
alytical chemist, must arise from a want of due 
investigation. 

I believe Mr. Dana is considered a eood analyser 
of mordants and coloring-matter, and is of course 
a valuable citizen in such pursuits ; yet it struck 
me with no little surprise, that a practical chemist 
should have adopted so wild and unsupported a 
theory. Chemistry is altogether a practical sci- 
ence, and the first lesson I learned forty years ago, 
was never to give credence to any theory that was 
not supported by direct and well-ascertained ex- 
periments. This axiom was established by the 
chemical savans of France in the early period ot 
the science, and when departed from, the chem* 
ical world will produce theories as wild and nn^ 
stable as were those of the old alchemists* 
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There appears to be a natural tendency in the 
human mind to sketch iroaginarj pictures, instead 
of troubling itself in tracing realities. If we enter 
a steamboat or hotel, it is much if we do not see 
some head hungup phrenologically mapped; we 
can not look at a paper, but we observe advertise- 
ments of a lecturer who talks about some epilep- 
tic, or cat-aleptic ladies, to prove mesmeric phe- 
nomena; and what is worse, a large audience 
looks OD and sucks in the whole as established 
truths. Several attempts have lately been made 
by chemists of more or less celebrity, to run into 
unsupported theories, which require to be kept in 
check by the more sober portion of its followers. 

Boullay, an European chemist, observed some 
ftw years since, a black or dark-brown substance 
irhich exuded from the bark of the elm, to which 
he gave the name of ulmin. It is very sparingly 
soluble in water, but readily soluble m solutions 
of the alkaline carbonates. He found its constit- 
i^ents to be carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and 
termed it ulmic acid. He considered it identical 
iHth the brown matter of vegetable mould, and as 
contributing materially to the nutriment of growing 
plants. Several chemists of the dav pursued this 
subject and made rather a plausible theory from 
Boullay 's discovery. It will surprise no one that 
I«iebig should take it up, and pursue it with his 
usual transcendental energy ; for even the acute 
and accurate Berzelius gave it credence for a time, 
hat soon acknowledged his error. 

There is no mistake in supposing that carbon, 
Hydrogen, and oxyeen, contribute very materially 
to the nutriment of growing plants, for we know 
that the greater portion of all plants are composed 
of said elements. Nor is there any difficulty in 
ifapposing the exuded substance contained an acid, 
as almost all the known acids found in the vegeta- 
ble world are binary, or tertiary compounds of 
^ose three elements. 

So far as I have read Mr. Dana^s Muck Manual, 
he has founded the chemical portion of his work 
^tirely on the now exploded theory growing out 
<jf Bouilay's discovery. 

I shall renew this subject in a future essay, and 
l^ew Mr. Dana's work more in detail. 

Wm. Partbtdgs. 



THE £NGLISH OAK IN AMERICA. 

• 

, A CORRESPONDENT in the American A^iculturist 
lor April, seems disposed to throw the English oak 
into oisrepute in this country, and recommends in 
its stead, the Turkey oak {Querctu cerris,) and 
the Tauzin, or more properly the Pyrenean oak 
{Quercus Pyrenacea.) It is to be regretted that 
any such ideas should have been brought before 
the public, as the English oak {Quercus robur,) is 
&r superior to either of the other species in point 
of utility, hardihood, or picturesqueness of appear- 
ance. Yet the Turkey oak is a very desirable 
tree, both on account or its rapid growth and sym- 
metrical form; and the Pyrenean oak well de- 
Berrea a place in collections, from the beauty of its 
foliage and the siogularitf of its fruit It is doubt- 
ful whether the latter is suited to our northern 
dimate, as it does not ripen its acorns even in Brit- { 



ain, and besides, its leaves do not appear till three 
weeks later than those of the Britisn species. It 
is also objectionable on account of its slow growth 
and the running of its roots near the surface of the 
ground to a considerable distance, and in throwing 
up numerous suckers. The Turkey oak, however, 
is a vigorous, growing tree, with an upright stem 
and a regular head; but neither its twigs nor 
branches have that tortuous or massy character 
which are so much admired in the British oak; 
nor is its timber so strong and of so great durabil- 
ity when exposed to the alternations of moisture 
and dryness. Like other trees of rapid growth, 
it soon anives at maturity, and does not subsist so 
long as the English species. It is particularly 
adapted to our western prairies, where a rapid 
growth is desired ; and for the information of those 
who may wish to make the experiment, I would 
inform them that acorns may be obtained at the 
London nurseries for $2,50 a bushel, and youn<|r 
seedling plants from $2,50 to $10 a tbousanif. 
Plants may also be had at the Flushing nursery 
for 50 cents each* 

As was stated in the ACTiculturist for February, 
the Enfflisb oak is perfectly hardv in our climate, 
which has been proved by Mr. Derby ; and when 
grown to any masruitude its timber is more val« 
uable for ship-building than that of any other kind 
of oak, with the single exception of our southern 
Live-oak. As an ornamental tree, it is scarcely 
surpassed in picturesque beauty, and its history, as 
connected with the civilization of mankind, and 
the associations connected therewith, are sufficient 
inducements alone to cherish and perpetuate it. 

B. 



TORNILLO OR SCREW-GRASS. 

Ha VINO noticed in great abundance on the plaina 
of California, a wild grass of the leguminous spe- 
cies, which, for its great superiority over all other 
grasses in that countrjr as a source of nutrition 
to animals, condensed into a small compass, and 
widely disseminated, I have considered well woiw 
thy ot notice in jrour joumaL By the inhabitants 
of that cotintiy it is recognised as the tornUlo or 
screuhgrass, it is scattered all over these plains, 
but in the greatest abundance on the gentle eleva* 
tions of table-lands, between the rivers and creeks; 
the tall grass of the low lands gradually merging 
into this plant as the ground rises between creeks — 
the geographical character of the country. When 
fully matured, it acquires an elevation a little 
greater than that of the buffalo-grass of our west« 
em prairies, and is also similar to it in the general 
appearance of the leaves, and mode of distance at 
which they are given off from the root ; the leaves, 
however, are broader at the base, and though rap- 
idly tapering, are not waved, nor so numerous; 
there being but about about six from a single root 
stalk, which latter is prolonged into the seed- 
stem, eight or ten inches long, and terminating in 
a round, spiral-shaped head or pod, one inch long, 
and one quarter of an inch in diameter, and coq« 
taioing from ten to a dozen round and slightly com- 
pressed seeds, about the size of a split pea, and 
possessing a flavor very much like that of a bean. 
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The stalk pierces through the ceutre of the head ; 
around it is wound in a spiral manner, a strong 
membranous riband-like ridffe, commencing at the 
base of (he head, and slightly tapering at its apex. 
This riband-like band is attached to the body of 
the stalk, iu the centre of the head, by its edsfe, 
and is about three eighths of an inch wide; the 
seeds are enveloped in separate capsules attach- 
ed within the spiral groove. Altogether, it has 
precisely the appearance of a wood'screw, only 
wanting the head and the color of that useful im- 
plemeat. 

The beholder for the first time, will be forcibly 
reminded of the story of the Connecticut pedlar, 
who, upon returning to his friends, being requested 
to give an account of his adventures, affirmed that 
the soil about the Mississippi was so fertile, that 
the emigrant there had only to plant his crow-bar 
at night* to be ensured a rich crop of ten-penoy 
nails next morning. Such at least was my first 
thouzht ; wonder if it was not this plant, which 
afforded Archimedes that valuable hint on a certain 
occasion? 

Cattle will not touch the screw-grass when 
green, preferring any other kind, of which, for- 
tunately, there is always an abundance. But in 
the month of August the case is reversed ; then, 
owing to the warm sun and droughts of summer, 
the whole country is parched, and the plains are 
covered with standing hay. At this time the 
screw-mss has reached its maturity, and is fully 
ripened ; the seed-stalk has shrunk to one third its 
size when green ; the seeds are feebly secured in 
their spiral-cells, waiting for the first strong breeze 
to scatter them upon the ground, or from the brit- 
tle nature of the stalk and disproportionately heavy 
tops, to decapitate the heads. Then the vast herds 
of^tlle will leave the low ground for the table- 
lands. Cattle, horses, and mules, may be seen in 
every direction, picking up from the ground seeds 
and pods, as our own domestic animals 'pick up 
corn shelled upon the floor. The soil of the table- 
lands, being a clayey-loam, moistened for seven or 
eight months in the year solely by the night dews, 
which the morning sun speedily evaporates, is near- 
ly as level and hard al a board-floor, enabling the 
animals to pick up with ease, even solitary grains. 
Where this grass b abundant, there is scarcely any 
other plant. The condition of the animals now 
rapidly improves; by the last of September or 
early in October, cattle have acquired their max- 
imum of flesh, and are ready for the slaughter, 
when the ranchero or farmer realizes from their 
tallow and hides a handsome profit. In the spring 
he can buv or sell them on the hoof at about $2 
per head, but if he has not been an unlucky gam- 
bler, he keeps them till they are enveloped m fat — 
thanks to the screw-grass — then knocks them on 
the head, and for the tallow and hide of a single 
animal receives from f 6 to $8, and at times even 
$10, on board the shipping on the coast. Amer^ 
leans there must and do get rich ; but it is as in- 
herent in a Mexican*s nature to gamble as to eat, 
and consequently erery turn of a card helps to 
strip him of the only resource of wealth his bigoted 
nature will admit d£ 



The chemical analysis of the seeds of the screw- 
grass would show a great proportion of nitrogen, 
as well as fattening principles, and the proof of 
such combination is seen in the rapid increase of 
flesh, of animals which feed on it. The provision 
of nature with regard to this plant seems admira^ 
bly adapted to California. One would suppose 
that she had takeq into special consideration, the 
raising of stock in that country. She has spread 
out a beautiful lawn-like plain, under a genial 
sky, where there are no chilly frosts of winter to 
check the growth of the vast unsheltered herds, 
nor blighting winds of spring to make havoc among 
their tender offspring. She has furnished a lux- 
uriant vegetation, stimulating its roots by the mild 
refreshing showers of winter, and sustamed in its 
progress to maturity, by the fertilizing night-dews 
of summer, charged with saline vapors wafted in 
from over the boundless Pacific By regular daily 
sea-breezes, nature modifies and rolls here the 
concentrated rays of the summer sun. She has 
also provided California a soil unrivalled in its 
yield; supporting immense droves of horses, so in- 
dispensable to the ranchero, for the collecting and 
guarding of his herds ; the purity of the climate 
also wards off disease. 

In the example of the screw-grass, nature has 
endowed it with a flavor, iii its green state, repul- 
sive to animals, by which, it is suffered to mature 
and fulfil its office; until then, the nutritious ii^ 
ffredients are in such a state of combination as to 
be nearly, if not quite, unfit for assimilation ; but 
when ripe, and the seed is capable of reproduction, 
then the wonderful bounty of its Creator is man- 
ifested. Here he presents to the animal an un- 
limited sour^ of food, unsurpassed by any other 
in richness of flavor and superiority of nutritious 
qualities. 

The effect of screw-grass feed upon horses, dis- 
plays its great value. It is astonishing to behold 
the difference previous to, and after feeding uj^n 
it During the summer they are slowly regaining 
the flesh and strength (of which they were de- 
prived by the voung green grasses of spring) by 
feeding upon the gradually maturing vegetation. 
Then they are lean, spiritless, and inditferent to 
the approach of strangers, and very seldom seen 
to frolic or gambol ; but after a few days or weeks 
rioting in the rich pastures of ripened screw-grass, 
a wonderful change comes over them. Now, in- 
stead of appearing listless, rusty, broken-down 
hacks, they are round and plump, with thin, 
smooth, sleek skins glistening in the sun ; their 
movements quick and elastic, prancing and ^[sl- 
loping about in circles, with their long flowing 
manes and tails waving in the air, thev revel in the 
joyousness of health and pleasure. If man passes 
near them, they either follow to gaze at the bold 
intruder upon tneir wild sports, or gallop around 
him a few times, then suddenly dash off at their 
utmost speed, headed by some noble-looking fiery 
charger, and are almost immediately buried in the 
horizon, or enveloped in dense clouds of dust. The 
herdsman with his lasso, meets with great difficul- 
ty in catching them at this season ; but not so 
daring the spring and fore part of summer i then 
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they are so spiritless and ioanimate, as to allow 
in most cases the lasso to be placed around their 
necks without the necessity of a chase. 

J. H. Ltman. 
Buffalo, February 3d, 1844. 



CLEARING FOREST LANDS. 

In southwestern Ohio and Indiana, a larg^e pro- 
portion of the uplands are timbered pnncipally with 
beech, interspersed with oak, hickory, poplar ,sngar- 
uree, ash, elm, maple,&c., and as you hate observed 
the forests are dense, the timber tall, and generally 
heaiT. Our method of clearinor is this. In July 
and August, girdle everything in the forest great 
and smal], reserving the rail and such other timber 
as you wish to preserve ; girdle all the under-growth 
that you can well, (as it sprouts less when sirdled 
than when slashed ;) slash the balance and let it 
stand four or five years ; as the timber b^^s to 
die, it should be sown with grass-seed or some 
kind, as it prevents the growth of briers, weeds, 
and bushes ; besides, if fenced in, it affords consid- 
erable pasture. Those unacquainted with these 
deadenings would object to pasturing them, on ac- 
count of the danger of having the animals killed 
and crippled by the falline of timber; but it is 
very seldom an animal is Tost or crippled in that 
way, provided open spaces are made, to which 
they can retreat m case of storms and high winds. 
I have frequently noticed, even before there was 
tnuch appearance of the coming storm, that the 
stock would retreat to an opening, or live tim- 
ber ; nevertheless, had I an animal of more than 
ordinary value, I would avoid pasturing it in a 
deadening. When a forest has been deadened 
four or five years, all the roots and limbs will have 
rotted, and much of the timber have blown down; 
then cut down the balance, nigger off the logs to 
suitable lengths for rolling, by piling chunks and 
4mall logs across them ; during this operation, by 
attention to throwing up the small trash a great 
part will bum up entire. Then go in with a team 
and two or three men, heap up the balance, and 
fire it, and if you take a diy time for it, the work 
is soon completed by another burning. Now go 
over it and grub the green bushes, and your land 
is in complete order for a crop. 

The expense of deadening here is 50 cents per 
acre; clearing off, from $3,00 to $4,50 per acre. 
A deadening ou^ht not to stand over five years, 
and is generally m good condition for clearing op 
in four; if left too long, the second growth makes 
heavy grubbing; and further, it is the opinion of 
many of the most experienced and observing men 
we have in the country, that land cleared in this 
manner will ever remain lighter, warmer, and 
more productive ; and is less afi'ected by drought 
and wet, than lands cleared of all the timber while 
green. They refer to beech lands or where beech 
predominates ; although all kinds of timber is gen- 
erally deadened before clearing; if whi(e-oak, the 
small growth is cut out and the large trees are lefl 
standing. . 

The sun must produce a powerful effect upon a 
soil stripped of the dense forest at once, and turned 
jp by tne plow to the scorching rays of the sun, 



where, perhaps, it has not been exposed for cen- 
turies. By tne deadening system the sun's rays 
are let in gradually, not on the naked soil, for the 
carpet of leaves protect it; the roots and limbs 
rot in and on the soil, and form a fine vegetable 
mould, and the phosphates (in which Liebig sajrs 
the beech is particularly rich) are ail returned to 
the soil, which renders it lively, warm, and mel- 
low. 

We hare ridges or belts of table-land, lying 
high and flat between water-courses, timbered prin- 
cipally with beech, that are partially covered with 
surface-water ; the roots are all apparently on the 
top of the ground, the soil cold and heavy, which, 
if the timber is cleared off while green, are of 
little value for grain or grass. But if deadened 
and sowed to ^rass, (the red-top, agrostis striclaf 
of Muhleoburgh, grows well on wet lands,) and aa 
the timber dies and falls,it is cleared up, and the land 
suffered to remain in grass for ten or twelve years, 
it becomes quite valuable. By this time the roota 
and stumps will all be out of the way ; now har- 
row it well with a heavy harrow, sow red-clover, 
strike out some water-furrows with a plow to 
drain off* the surfiaice-water in wet weather, and 
the clover will take well generally. When the 
clover is in its greatest perfection, turn it under 
with the plow ; and if lime can be had at a mod- 
erate price, give the land a top-dressing. This 
will prove highly beneficial in assisting to decom- 
pose the vegetable matter in the soil, correetinff 
any acidity remaining in it, and warming and puf 
verizinff the ground. The land now is well pre- 
pared for good crops of wheat, oats, and com ; and 
with a proper rotation of crops, clover and manure, 
it will ever remain productive. But I would pre- 
fer never plowing such lands ; I think it better to 
let them remain permanently in grass, oecasionally- 
scarifyinff the surface, sowing fresh grass-seed, 
and top^resssing with manure. 

K Cabpentes. 

Brier Patch Cottage, Warren Co^ Ohia, \ 
March 22, 1844. ) 

We shall be pleased to receive the article on 

Woodland Pastures spoken ^f in a private note by 

Mr. Carpenter, and are quite obliged by his good 

wishes. 



THE GEORGIA TABL&PEA. 

I HATB an excellent kind of table-pea, and if I 
knew you were fond of them, and had none of this 
variety, I would send you some, as I think they 
are so early, that they would produce finely evea 
in your cold elimate. You would probably call 
them a field-pea, as they hare a leaf similar to the 
cow-pea of the south. They grow in bunches 
like ounch or bush-beans, ana are planted at the 
same time, and in the same manner, and ripen 
nearly as soon. They require no sticking, as the 
vine does not run. We can make two or three 
crops a year of them here. The pod is 6 to 7 in- 
ches long and crowded with the peas, which are 
perfectly round and white. They are excellent for 
cooking, either green or dry» hut are best when 
beginning to turn. They are said to be the best 
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We hare m fioe prospect for wheat and oiher 
(mall grain ihi« year. The spring has been mild, 
and our com is onrr large «ioug;h lo hoe. Cotion 
mostly plaaied and some just oomiog up. Fruit 
tooks promising. D. B. 

Bellevue, TaJbtt Co., Ga., April 15, 1844. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

A TEAK ago lasi fall, after selecting my bogs for 
faliiog, I bad on hand about 40 pigs, consisting of 
culls, rants, atid all sorts of outcasts from the pig- 

fery, and Uebated some time in my mind whether 
"would cut their ihioals and send them adrift, or 
winter ihera. But my kindlier feelings pievailed, 
and I resolved to winter them, or make the trial at 
least, as I bad plenty of coarse feed. The winter, 
bonerer, proved an uncommonly hard one, and 6 
orS of the pigs died before spriog. After the warm 
weather opened, tbey were turned out lo scrub as 
they could, and thTou|li the summer foraged a 
tolerable liviag, parilv in the woods, and parily in 
an old pasture. They thus remained, not having 
been fed at all through the summer, and grew 
tolerably. Early in Seplember I put them into a 
oeigliborinsf distiltpry to fat on shares. The owner 
and myself estimating that after four months good 
keeping ou slops, they would weigh about 150 lbs. 
uet, on an average. At that lime he had com- 
mon hogs in his pens tliat would weigh over 20O 
lbs. alive, which were fed equally welt with mine 
till slaughtered. 

•My pigs, 32 in number, were fed five months, 
and slaughiereil. Their net weights were from 
2t)6 to 295 lbs. each, averaging 240 !bs., and out- 
weighing the common hogs fed side by aide with 
ihem, which were double their size when shut un. 
These Berkshires would have weighed but little 
over IDO each, alive, on the average, when put up. 
The pork was very fine, and the hams, shoulders, 
■nd jowls I have never seen flnrpassed. The stops 
were of corn chiedy, and very rich, and thick. 
The proprietor of the distillery has had great ez- 
perienc« in falling pork, and he declared to me 
that these Berkshires had done better by 25 lo 50 

EcenL. than any other hogs he bad ever fed. 
never had any Berkshires before these which 
were throrougb-bred. There can be no doubt of 
the superiority of the Berkshires at a feeding hog. 
L. F. Alleh. 
Black Rock, Fti., 1S44. 

GRAFTIKG. 
1. In general, select your scions from the outside 
branches of healthy trees, jnit in their prime, or at 
full bearing, about midway in their heads, and 
rather ofl their siinny sides, where the juices of the 
wood have been properly digested by sun and 
Lei them be the young shootings of last snrar 

Sowth ; but in old or sickly trees, take them from 
e roost vigorous branches in the centre of their 
tops. G raft iiiB. may be performed, however, with 
the shoots or the current year, as well aa with 
those of several years' growth. 
& Cut your saons several weeks beforo the lea- 



of grafting arrives, in order thai the stocbamay 
advance over them in forwardness of vegeialion, 
,nd bury them, of full leuglb, in dry earth or clay, 
which must be kept out of the reach of froet till 
required for use. 

3. The best time for grafting is when the sap 
of the stocks is in brisk motion, which occurs in 
deciduous trees a few weeks before Ibey put forth 
their leaves ; but reproductive evergreens may be 
grafted during summer at well as spring. The 
periods of the Sow of tap should nearly coiociJde 

:lween the scions and stocki. 

4. After making choice of the proper aeasoa, 
and all things are in readiness, let the opentica td' 
nafiing be performed as quickly as poatible. For 
uwarf trees, head down the slocks to within a few 
inches of the ground, or even below the surface. 
For standard trees, or those designed lo obtain 
iheir fall height, engraft on vigorous branches, 
situated about midway in their summits, and well 
eipoeed to the son and air. Ordinarily, the scions 
may be from one fourth of an inch to me inch In 
diameter; but if necessity requites, they maybe 
much larger or smaller. Let the stocks and sci- 
ons, if poesjble, be of the tame thickness, in order 
that the inner bark of both will exactly unite, and 
facilitate the flow of the sap. The middle portion 
of the tcion is best ; but when there is a scarcity. 
both the top and bottom parts may be used. Take 
offn little of the lower end of the tcion first, and 
then cut it in length, so as to leave from two lo 
five eyes or buds tot the production of branches, 
alwavs takina; care to cut off the top in o 
slanting direction. Two eyes will be sufficient for 
a standard tree, but four or five are better for 
dwarfs which are intended to be trained. 

5. For small grafts, less than half of an inch m 
ameler, adopt the whip or tjdice method. 
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direction without Btailing or bruising tl 
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the Bcioa { ia like maDoar of a correftpoiidiDg An- 
gle. And (hen, with as liille delar ai posiible, 
place ibe JDner barks of ihe slock and icioa in per- 
fect contact, at least on oDe aide, and bind Ibem 
fast toselbet with a riband of bass or guana, as in- 
dicated at e. In this pan of the proceea, lake par- 
ticular fains and see that ihe juoclion of the iwo 
barks is not in the least displaced. 

6. To protect the grafted paru from drought, 
«ir, and moisture, a layer of green cow-dung, and 
fresh loam, well mixed ia equal proportions, sbould 
be applied with a trowel or spatula, one inch thick 
oa every side, and a litlle above and below the 
union at the slock and the icioD. A mixture of 
three parts fine clay and one part of fresh horse- 
droppinfrs, well iocorpotated together, may also 
be applied wich success. A bandage of moss or 
tow is sometimes wound ronnd ihe clay or mix- 
ture, to prevent it from cracking by ibe heat of the 
Bun, or from washing away by rains. In making 
the incision in ibe side of the slock which is to re- 
ceive the scion, the knife ought if possible to be 
entered at the base of a bud, and pass upward. 
The reason of this is, that the vital principle is 
more powerful there ; and ihal the germs, both of 
buds and root, are, in most plants, confined to the 
joints ofihe stems; ihoagh in some, as in several 
'm, they appear to he distributed 



equally over evi 
7. For grafts, 
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preferable to adopt the laddle mode 



SiDDLE-GRAFTiNO.— Fro. 40. 
Cut with a sharp drawing-knife or other instm- 
nent, ihe stock d, so as to leave the lop in the 
form of a wedge, split ihe lower end of the scion 
e wifkja 6ae saw, or otherwise, and pare each 
•ide~ihe incision, so as lo Gl, when seated ex- 
actly on the top of the slock, wiih the inner barks 
in per feet COD lac 1. And then, wilh a basj riband, 
bind ibdi^ts suoDgly together, as at/, and per- 



fected by the change of GituBiion, as the magnolias, 
walnuts, ice., they should atHrays be planted or io- 
seited in the same nosiiion, with reference lo ihe 
sun, as that in whica they grew previous to iheii 



kine, in three months or more 
'e lEe clay, and partially loosen 



8. Generally speekin 
after grafting, remove I 

the bass ribands which are bound round ib'egrftfls, 
in order that the scions may hare more room lo 
expand. In a few weeks more, when the buds 
have been partially inured to the air, and when 
there is no danger of the scion being blown off by 
the wiods, the whole of the ligainre may be re- 
moved. Should the grafts have much lateral mo- 
tioa, caused by the wind, they should be secured 
lo a Slake or frame. 

All ordinary grafting may be performed by the 
two preceding methods, ihe latter c^ which has 
been successfully applied lo the walnut, where the 
scions employed were allowed to unfold their bnds 
and grow a few days before the operalion look 
place; and out of 38 experiments 22 succeeded. 

There are raoreihan thiny methods of budding, 
and twenty of grafting. Leaving the wood upon 
the bark in budding is classed under grafiuig. 
There is no particular advantage in this mode. 
D. Jat Bbowke. 

Read before the Nete York Farmert' Club, 
April 9, 1844. 



A MOVEABLE-FENCE. 
A mtGHBOR of mine has just commenced the 
construction of a cheap moreable-fence, which, so 
far as iny obserralioo ext«ids, is an entirely new 
plan. Encb section connisls of three plank-posis, 
two or three inches in thickness, IS inches nide at 
thelower, and 3 inches wide at ibe upper end ; bar- 
ing one perpendicular edge, and one aag\e,Sg, 
41. A plank-post of dimensions given; b,i, i,i,i, 
boards aailed on lo edge of pwi. The two end 
Fio. 41. Fio. 42. 




A Moveable-Fence. 
posts have their edges parallel* with each oiber, 
while ihe middle one presents its perpendicular 
edge to the plane of tbe perpendicular edges of the 
other two, at a distance just sufficient to admit 
the ihickness of a hoard between ihein,^^. 42. 
Boards of a snitable Ihickness and width are nail- 
ed on lo these, and each secticHi is placed on a line 
end to end. It will be seen that these sections 
are supported by a base of 31 bcbes, thus render^ 
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in^ them perfectly secure against overthrow by 
winds or unrulv cattle. It would avoid the ne- 
cessity of double posts where the sections joined, 
by substituting mortices to receive the boards, by 
which each end-post should be made to admit the 
end boards of double sections, and the convenience 
of moving by withdrawing the boards, would be 
thus facilitated. R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, 10th March, 1844. 

The above was forwarded us at the time of its 
date, the writer not having at that time seen any- 
thing of a similar kind, which has since appeared 
in oUier papers. 

A PIGGERY. 

^ Td constructing a piggery, I went upon the prio- 
eiple that a judicious outlay of capital upon a farm 
in necessary buildings or other improvements, in- 
ereases in a much greater ratio than the interest, 
the productiveness of the capital already invested ; 
and also, that to farm profitably, there roust be a 
rejgular system in the management of every branch 
ol business. Thus, there should be a place for 
Worses, carriages, harness, grain, and hay, all un- 
der one roof if possible; and in like manner, for all 
other kinds ot stock ; and in particular, a place 
where we can keep swine, from the pig to the 
porker, with all their feed convenient and at hand. 

A Piggery. — ^Fig. 43. 
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A, B, front, 60 feet by 20, the part A, 2 stories, or 13 feet 
posts ; the other part C, C, rear for pens, 30 feet 
square, 7 feet pasts ; 5, 5, &rC , pens 13 by 10, allef 4 
feet wide ; v, r v, v, vats on a level «vith fiens ; 1, safe- 
ty valve; 2, steam-pipe; 3, supply-barrel to boiler 6 j 
/, furnace ; p, platform, part over boiler ; 4, chimney, 
8 inch stove-pipe, with damper ; i^ drain ; v, water- 
cistern ; g, door to cellar ; «, t, stairs ; d, d, doors) 6, 6t 
ate.} scuttles to cellar ; y, y^ ^.9 yards to pens. 



The piggery is designed for fattening from 50 to 
60 pigs annually, and the fixtures have been made 
with that reference. By the annexed plan, it will 
be seen that it has a front of 60 by 20 feet ; the 
first 30 feet having 13 feet posts, the other 30 feet 
but 7 feet posts. The first floor presents a room 
50 by 20 feet, 10 feet from one end being taken for 
a boiling-room, or rather for a furnace and boiler, 
as all the cooking is done on the floor which is oa 
a level with the pens. The rear is 30 feet square, 
6 feet posts, an alley 4 feet wide through the cen« 
tre. There are 3 pens on each side, 10 by 13 feet, 
each pen will accommodate 7 large hogs, or 8 mid* 
dling sized ones, while fattening. 

Under the main building is a cellar 20 by 60, 
8 feet deep, 10 feet from the east, and is walled 
out and no floor laid over it. Here is a boiler 
made from sheet-iron, not so thick as boiler-iron, 
but a medium between that and stove-pipe iron, 
6 feet long and 24 inches in diameter, set in brick- 
work. It has a safety-valve, and water and steam* 
cocks, &c., and is capable of working 45 inches, 
but is never used beyond 18 or 20. The steam is car* 
ried from the boiler to a series of vats on the floor 
adjoining, constructed as follows : The outside is of 
2-inch pine-plank, 12 feet long in the clear, grooved, 
matched, and keyed together into one bin or vat 3 
feet deep, and 4 feet wide. It is divided into four 
equal parts by tight partitions of the same materi- 
al, so that we have 4 vats 3 feet deep, 3 feet wide, 
and 4 feet long, holding about 7 barrels of liquid, or 
22 bushels of vegetables. All the food is cooked 
in these vats by the steam, and fed thence to the 
hogs. All unnecessary labor is saved, as the food 
does not have to be handled after filling the vats 
until it is fed out. 

The building is double-boarded, the floor over 
the cellar is lined and has scuttles. The hog-pen 
is also double-boarded ; the front fitted with swing- 
doors, so that the hog can ^ out and in at pleas- 
ure, and still keep the building warm. Over each 
door is a window 6 lighted of 7 by 9 glass; at- 
tached to each pen is a yard 12 feet square. Two 
of the pens have double-doors, and can be used 
for tying up cattle. A floor is laid ovei-head, 
which gives a fine room for storing soft-corn or 
other food. The second story is very valuable for 
a storage room. The cellar will hold a large 
quantity of roots and apples. Thus we have a 
place to. keep our hogs and their feed, whether 
green or dry, and prepare it all under the same 
roof. The piggery has been in operation four 
years, and has fully answered our expecutions io 
every particular. T. C. Pbtees. 

DarieUf N. F. 



To KILL Lice on Cattle.— Mr. Starr, of New 
Jersey, informs us, that scattering buckwheat flour 
plentifully over lousy animals, is an effectual 
cure for them. We presume other kinds of flour 
would do just as well. One of the best things we 
ever tried, was rubbing our slock well with rancid 
lard, or whale, or tanner's oil. The Boston Cul- 
tivator recommends washing the animal a few 
times with a decoction of red-cedar bark. 
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A PENNSTLTANXA DATRT. 



A PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY. 

I NOTICED with much pleasure the remarks apon 
my dairy in the December number for 1843, by 
one of your correspoD dents, and it has been a 
source of considerable regret to me, that I was so 
unfortunate as not to be at home when he favored 
me with a visit. This was owing, however, to a 
slight misunderstanding between us. I was under 
the impression that he had appointed a day later 
than the one upon which he came, but as regards 
his viewing the place, perhaps it was not so un- 
lucky as I at first imagined ; tor he saw whatever 
he examined, in its every-day appearance. He ex- 
pressed a desire that I might be induced to give 
you a description of some articles which he named. 
I consider that desire a sufficient inducement, and 
will endeavor to describe such things as I believe 
worthy the attention of an inquiring practical 
farmer. 

I farm about one hundred acres of gradually un- 
dulating land, and so divided into lots, that a con- 
stant stream of water flows through each one. I 
will not detain you with the roinutis* of the farm, 
but merely mention that we have five acres of the 
best ground appropriated to gardening. We have 
erected convenient hot-beds, for producing the 
earliest vegetables, and we pay much attention to 
the growing of choice and early fruit; my wife 
takes pleasure in superintending these things. 
Three o'clock every morning finds h^r employed, 
and each market-morning she offers for sale the 
products of her industry, arriving in the city of 
Philadelphia, a distance of over 4 miles, generally 
before the lamps are extinguished ; bat she never 
sells butter, as we have sometimes to purchase for 
our own family. I keep constantlv about 45 milch 
cows, and 6 of 8 drjr cows, whicn must be of the 
best kind or I part with them, and a thorough-bred 
Durham bull, of whom I am particularly fond, 
either because we raised him ourselves, or because 
I prefer the Durham breed, both for beauty and 
utility. The bam is built of stone; it is what is 
commonly called a bank-barn, with substantial 
walls, 104 feet long, 45 feet wide, 50 feet high, 
with steep roof. In this I have a coach-house 35 
by 10 feet ; a hamess^room, which, though small, 
18 very useful ; a carpenter's shop in which there 
is a bench, with a variety of tools, so that if ne- 
cessary we can manufacture a wheelbarrow, and 
do almost any work that is required about a &rm, 
(no economical farmer should be without such a 
shop ;) a thrashinp^-floor of the best plank, 45 by 
17 feet; and adjoining this floor, a corn-crib at- 
tached to and projecting from the wall. In the 
lower part there is a room set apart for vegetables 
alone ; this is 45 bv 19 feet ; also two lines of 
horse-stables 45 feet long, containing 10 stalls each, 
and between which there is an entry 7 feet wide, 
having a mortar floor ; into this a funnel empties 
leading from the very top of the bam, and down 
which hay, Uc, can be passed without any dif- 
ficulty, we have always about 8 horses, so that 
one of these stables is appropriated to the calves 
and heifers. The calves are removed from their 
diams when only a day old. Projecting from the 
main building there is a wing forming a right-angle 
vith it, 106 feet long, by 24 feet wide; at each 



end of this wing a row of stalls runs parallel with 
the end walls, and between these there is another 
line parallel with the side walls, extending the full 
length between the end stalls, except allowing 2 feet 
at each end for a passage. The stalls are each 6 
feet 2 inches long, and 3 feet 2 inches wide. The 
cows are fastened with the old English rod and 
chain, so constructed that when the cow lies dowa 
or arises, the chain moves with perfect freedom 
and without the slightest danger to her. Yet for 
keeping each cow in her proper place, behind the 
stalls there is a drop 14 inches wide, and 4 inches 
deep, and as the bedding is all cut fine, we have but 
little trouble in removing the offal. Between one 
wall and the drop there is a space of 6 feet, well 
planked and always covered with clean cut-straw ; 
m this space there are tables to place the milk 
utensils upon, where they are free from harm. In 
front of the stalls there is an entry about 10 feet 
wide, with two flues or funnels, similar to those 
in the horse-stable. 

For the dry stock we have a separate stable, 45 
by 21 feet ; joining the wing in this is the steam 
apparatus, occupying, however, but little room; 
being surrounded by solid stone-work which is in 
length 14 feet 4 inches, in width 5 feet 6 inches, 
in altitude 5 feet 6 inches. The fuel used is coal, 
and for a chimney we have a sheet-iron pipe pas- 
sing along the wall outside, much higher than the 
roof. The boiler is supplied with water from a 
pump constructed for the purpose, only 21 feet dis- 
tant, and connected by a wooden trough emptying 
into the boiler, so that not a drop of water need be 
carried. Three pipes from the boiler pass into the 
10-foot entry, where ihej are attached to a large 
vat. One of these pipes is for cold water, another 
for boiling water, and the third for steam, so that 
in slippery weather we can water the cows in the 
stables, without exposing them to danger, and we 
can boil or steam the food, as we think proper, but 
I am partial to the latter. The large vat is 14 feet 
4 inches long, 5 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 
inches deep. Adjoining it are two small vats or 
coolers, into which the food is placed to cooL 
This food is generally a mixture ofsmall potatoes, 
malt-dust, ship-stuffs, &c, &c, cooked together, 
with hay cut into about inch lengths, bv Greg's 
invention, of Wilmington, Delaware, whicn works 
upon the fly-wheel principle, moved by a small 
force, and cutting at any length, from ^ inch to 2 
or 3 inches. But no one can fully appreciate its 
merits until he has tried it. 

Let us now look at the spring-house, &c., for a 
few moments. This house is arched and bottomed 
with brick, and the sides are of stone. It is 21 
feet long by 18 feet wide, over an overflowing and 
powerful spring of water issuing from the rocL 
At the aperture in the wall where the water flows 
out, there is a small flood-gate, with which the 
water in the house can be raised as high as we 
wish, by which means the milk is preserved cool 
and sweet in the hottest weather. From the 
spring-house to the cow-stable there is a pathway, 
another to the horse-stable, and another to the 
dwelling; each 4 feet wide, laid with large flags, 
upon which we are able to walk from one place to 
the other in the most muddy season, both dry and 
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dean. Opposite the spring-house, at the distance 
of a few ieec, there is a cleaning-house 19 by 13 
feet, where the chums, &c, are scalded and wash- 
ed, in which is a copper caldron, and a stream of 
water runs through it constantly. Next to this 
there is a scouring and poUshing-room 22 by 20 
feet, and here the utensils are prepared to receive 
the milk. 

If you should eTer visit Philadelphia again, I 
shall be hap^ to see you, and show you many 
things which I can not now mention. If, howev- 
er, I have engaged your attention thus far, or ren- 
dered you any service, I will consider myself amply 
rewarded. 

Henst Choslet. 

Falls of Schuylkill, Feb. 6, 1844. 



THE BEST SHEEP COUNTRY. 

Your correspondent Americus asks, " Where is 
the best sheep country ?" One answers in Ken- 
tucky, another in Louisiana, and a third in Iowa 
Territory. I am satisfied that Iowa Territory pos- 
sesses peculiar advantages with regard to sheep- 
farming. Thousands of sheep may be fed upon 
our prairies through the summer, and kept at a 
comparatively trifling expense through the winter, 
to the advantage of the wool-grower. As an ex- 
ample, I would refer to the flock of Mr. Moloy of 
this county, consisting of about 700 fine-wool sheep. 
They are turned out to feed upon' the prairie, at- 
tended by the faithful shepherd-dogs by day, and 
guarded by them in pens by ni^bt during the sum- 
mer; in winter they are kept m appropriate pens 
with sheds, and fed with com, oats, hay, and fod- 
der produced by sowing com broad-cast, &c., all 
of which our soil produces in lar^^e quantities at a 
small expense. It is a healthy country for sheep, 
as experience shows, from the rapid increase of 
the little flocks which almost every farmer keeps 
for his own domestic covennience, in connexion 
with the fact that disease is seldom known among 
them. Shee[>-husbandry is becoming a branch of 
considerable interest among us. Several lare^e 
flocks are kept in this county ; the Messrs. Eil- 
bournes have 1100 sheep, 600 of them full-blood 
Merinos, driven from Ohio last summer, and all 
doing well. Cattle of the improved breeds are 
very numerous here. Mr. Josian Henkle has some 
of the finest Durhams and Herefords that I have 
seen. The Berkshire, Irish, and Russia hogs are 
also very numerous among our improved breeds. 

Iowa Territory is of a rich fertile soil. The 
rapid improvements which have been made with- 
in a few short years and are still making, show 
that it is settled by an industrious and enterprising: 
people. A|pricultural societies have been formea, 
and exhibitions held in this and other counties. I 
was informed that some very fine specimens of 
fruit were exhibited at the show of the Van Buren 
County Agricultural Society, held at Eeosauqua 
last fall. Some interest is manifest with regard to 
the silk culture here ; several of our neighbors have 
fine lots of the Morus Multicaulis mulberry; silk- 
Worms also have been fed, and silk manufactured 
to some extent. Wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, 
hemp, flax, flee, grow luxuriantly here; cotton has 



been cultivated as an ornament in gardens, and 
grows to perfection. Jeremiah F. Hukt. 

Lee County, Iowa, Feb. 6, 1844. 



VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

I HAVE been a subscriber to agricultural papers 
for more than 20 years, and have paid for them 
over $100; and though I cultivate but a small 
farm, I am fully convinced that I have never laid 
out money, as a farmer, that has yielded me the 
same interest as thai invested in the purchase of 
these valuable journals. It is not that a farmer 
can in such works learo everything he may want 
to know, or that he will be told everything that 
relates to his every-day business ; but one of the 
greatest advantages to be derived from their pe- 
rusal, is, the turning the mind to reflection — the 
cautions given — the suggestions hinted at — and the 
general principles inculcated. 

Alexander McDonald. 

Eu/aulla, Ala., March 2, 1844. 

A NEW VARIETY OF SPRING- WHEAT. 

There exists in this section of country a new 
variety (at least so considered here) of spring- 
wheat. The article was imported here a few 
years since from France, by a native of that couup 
try, who had there tested its virtues. The account 
given of it is this: In France it is called the bird- 
wheat, from a supposition that birds had carried the 
seed into a field of winter^wheat, from which it 
was originally selected by the owner of the field. 
On trial, it proved a valuaole variety, and was rap- 
idly extended. I think it is five years since it was 
first brought to this vicinity. Its reputation has 
increased with every year's trial, and the demand 
for seed this spring has far exceeded the supply, 
and this solely on account of its intrinsic merits, as 
I conceive, for no mention of it has ever been made 
public, and a knowledge of its existence (in this 
country at least) confined to a small district, com- 
paratively. 

The wheat is four-rowed and bearded, very 
strong stem, and can not be over-fed so much as 
to cause lodging, as the straw is very thick and 
firm. It is a great producer in good soils. Such 
is the character of the spring-wheat as I obtain it 
from an Englishman, a gardener by profession, who 
is neighbor to the introducer of the wheat into the 
country, and a pretty close observer of everything 
connected with agricultural interests. 

Jos. C. G. Eennedt. 

Hillside, near MeadvUle, Pa., 30th April, 1844. 

Additional Premittms. — At the last monthly 
meeting of the executive committee of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, premiums for 
Jacks and Mules were added to the list. When« 
ever anything additional is desired, it is only re* 
quisite to address the recording secretary, at Al- 
bany, Mr. Henry O'Reilly, who will take the ear- 
liest opportunity of bringing the suggestion before 
the executive committee. The society is disposed 
to be as varied and liberal in its premiums as its 
funds will ftdmiu 
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NEW JERSEY FENCES. 

Being placed ia circumstances which rendered 
the subject of the following observations of peculiar 
interest, it occurred to me that some of your read- 
ers might be in a situation which would render a 
comnninication on the subject not wholly unworthy 
of attention. That this matter will increase in 
interest with the cultivators of the soil in the older 

Earts of the country, must be apparent to all who 
aye given the least attention to the subject. Few 
now contemplate the purchase of a farm without 
making the state of the enclosures a paramount 
consideration — and not without reason. The sup- 
ply of materials for the kind of fences hitherto in 
use is daily becoming more limited, consequently 
the expense increases ; and the farmer finds that 
the fence is not one of those small secondary mat- 
ters which his fathers before him considered it. 
Those upon old farms, with fences made to hand 
when they came into possession, do not seem to 
be aware of the call soon to be made upon their 
pockets. Let such look into the matter. 

I was lately much surprised by the result of a 
calculation, made to ascertain the expense neces- 
sary to enclose and subdivide one hundred acres 
into fields of ten acres each. The estimate was 
made for that fence which our farmers (judging: 
from their practice) think most economical. It 
was found that near 15,000 rails would be requir- 
ed, which at the prevailing prices, S3 to S4 per 
hundred, with the cartage included, would cost 
S7.50. This calculation is made for rectangular 
fields. From the statements of the agricultural 
writers, and some observation, it is thought that 
Che expense would vary but little in any part of 
the country from this estimate. Some practice 
and experience have since shown that it is rather 
under than over the mark. I propose to give a 
abort statement of the expense, and a few obierva- 
tions concerning the various kinds of enclosure 
now in use in the northern part of New Jersey. 

These are the Virginia or worm-fence, post and 
rail, or boards, and stone wall. For the first we 
generally use the clieapest quality of rails, cut 11 
feet long, laid at a lap of 8 or 10 inches on each 
end, and an angle of 25 degrees across the line of 
fence, put up 6 rails high, with stakes and riders 
to complete and confine the whole. Two lengths 
or panels make but little more than one rod, and 
eosts here as follows : — 

14 rails, at 3 cents, 42 



cartage, 



.25 



Betting, 10 — 77 cents. 

The two stakes in each panel are estimated as one 
rail, according to the custom here prevailing. This 
fence has but one great advantage, which is, the 
ease and quickness of erection. This is a ereat 
object on new clearins^, where the other labor 
necessary absorbs the whole time of the farmer ; 
and the materials being on the groimd, cost but 
little money. 

Post and rail-fence is coming very much into 
fashion, and is certainly much superior to any other 
lumber fence in appearance, durability and effec- 
tiveness. The best quality of rails for this fence 
ia mada from chestnut timber of 8 or ten years 



growth, split in two rails, casting with us $4 pel 
hundred, and posts $8. Some farmers employ 
part of the wmter months in the preparation of 
materials under shelter, where they can proceed 
during all weathers toward the erection of a fence, 
which occupies the least possible quantity of soil- 
is an effective barrier to stock of all kinds, and 
presents a neat and sightly appearance to the eye» 
whether the useful or ornamental be considered. 
It costs but little more than the worm-fence, if 
thus prepared when the farmer has abundant 
leisure, and labor is plenty and low. But the 
usual contract prices are taken as the basis of the 
following calculation. Two panels would require 
ten rails and two posts, making 1^ rods of fence. 
We have then as follows : — 

10 rails, at 4 cents, 40 

2 posts, 8 16 

cartasre, 25 

setting 32— $],]3. 

This sum, less one fourth, gives 85 cents per rod 
nearly. Now can it be supposed that any farmer 
would be guilty of renewing the old Virginia fence, 
for the trifling difference between the two? This 
last is the cheapest after all. It does not stand in 
need of those constant repairs and resettings of the 
former, which are no small tax upon etery farm 
where they are found. The stakes rot off, are 
loosened by the frost, and the fence falls down here 
and there, slides off the stones on which it is set, 
and is one of those vexations which are only borne, 
because considered one of the " necessary evils." 
Board fences for field enclosures are very rare with 
us, although, from the adjacent lumber regions of 
Pennsylvania, a fence could be erected costing less 
at first, but also less substantial than those already 
considered. 

But, with the farmers of northern New Jersey, 
at least, the stone-wall should stand pre-eminent; 
whether they look at the first cost, durability, or 
repairs, or as answering all the purposes of a good 
fence. It is, like the post and rail-fence, an ef^ 
fectual barrier against stock of all kinds, although 
some plead an exception for sheep. But who ever 
saw a sheep go over a five-foot stone wall, not al- 
ready vitiated by bad fences? It is above their 
'*line of vision.'^ They can see nothing on the 
other side, to induce an attempt. Where a farmer 
is gathering the stones off his land, he should con- 
sider nothins: but laying up, as the expense of en- 
closing his field. This can be done, and is done 
for 50 cents per rod, every item included. Some 
contractors draw the stone, and put up the wall 
for tl per rod, the farmer finding a team and 
boarding the laborers. Yet farmers seem greatly 
to neglect this kind of fence, even afler the stones 
are gathered round the field. Nothing is more 
common than to see a field encircled with stones 
sufficient for a good fence, (and oftentimes for two,) 
with an unsightly worm-fence mounted thereon, a 
new rait stuck in here and there, propped up in 
one place and " bushed*' in another, with a hedge 
on each side, and the whole occupying one third 
as many acres as the field enclosea contains. A 
less disagreeable but very poor combination of the 
stone and post-fence is sometimeB made. A de- 
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ficiency of stones is the excuse, aod it is said to be 
the best use of what they have. But would it not 
be better to take all the stones, for a complete 
stone- wall as far as they ^o, and enclose the re- 
mainder with posts and rails. Some think it an 
advantage to stone-wall, to be very wide at the 
bottom. This is a mistake. When it is more 
than 2^ or 3 feet wide, the frost acts very unequal- 
ly, and causes the sides to settle more than the 
middle. A separation takes place, and the sides 
bulge out and fall down.* Where it is less than 
3 feet, the whole settles equally, deeper every year, 
till out of the reach of the frost's action, and thus 
a natural trench is formed. This is sometimes 
done at first with pick and shovel, but its impor- 
tance has been greatly overrated where the wall 
is rightly constructed. A. R« D. 

HacketVa Town, N. J., Jan., 1844 



THE COW-PEA— PEACH— CUBA-TOBACCO, fcc. 

The Cow-Pea as a Fertilizer, its Culture and 
value for Fodder, — I am convinced, from the 
limitedf experiments I have as yet had it in my 
power to make, that the cow-pea is one of the 
very best, and certainly the cheapest fertilizer that 
we can employ in the south. By some it is looked 
upon as an exhausting crop, nor is it to be won- 
dered at that it should be so. Land that is toler- 
ably poor is of preference selected, as there the pea 
goes less to vine, and pods more abundantly ; and 
just before frost, the entire plant, root and all, is 
pulled up and cured for fodder ! I was forced to do 
this once, but will not try it again. Even then, 
however, the land was somewhat improved, as the 
leaves had all dropped before I felt forced to skin 
so deeply, by the prospect of beiiig short of fodder, 
and the ground was so effectually shaded all sum- 
mer. 

I will now suggest some experiments, which, if 
I live another year or two, I shall try. I am un- 
fortunately situated like too many ot my brother 
planters, and have little leisure for anything but 
cotton-making. Where a planter aims at pro- 
ducing, to as great a certainty as possible, as much 
cotton as his hands can pick, up to Christmas dav, 
he has no time for other ocxsupation. If we could 
be satisfied with as much as could be saved before 
the 1st December, something could be done in the 
way of improvement. The making of sufficient 
manure for a large plantation, and hauling it out 
when made, seem heavy tasks, and they are so.' 
Yet it would certainly be just as easy to make and 
apply three times as much manure on a plantation 
working thirty hands, with of course teams in pro- 
portion, as on one of ten hands. The waste of 
valuable manure on plantations is very great, and 
it will be many years before much improvement 
is effected. 

I propose to select ten acres of poor land, which 
I will have well plowed, and as early as 1st to 

* Note. — We think if long stones are laid across the 
^i^le width. of the wall, at every other course in laying 
it m, that it would settle as evenlv as a narrow wall, for 
we have occasionally seen those thus constructed, which 
have already stood well fVom 40 to 50 years, and are 
likely to remain as much longer without bolging.— £o. 



15th March planted in cow-peas sufficiently close 
to give a good and early covering to the ground. 
Peas planted early produce more vine and few* 
er seed than when planted late. So soon as they 
begin to blossom freely, I shall have them turned 
completely under, and another crop of peas imme- 
diately planted. The second crop I intend shall 
stand to ripen, when I will turn hogs xipon them, 
but no cattle, so that the leaves and vines will be 
almost all returned to the soil. One half of the 
lot I will have turned over deeply in the fall, the 
other half in the spring, planting ohe half of each 
five acres in cotton, and tne other half in cora. It 
was my intention to experiment in this way this 
season, but circumstances render it impossible to 
any extent. That such a course will d6 more for 
our land here than the turning under of a crop of 
clover will in the north, is obvious. The quantity 
of vegetable matter on the ground, other things 
being equal, is vastly greater — I should say some 
three fold ; the roots are few, one long tap-root 
only, with a few slight fibres; the vines and leaves 
large and extremely succulent, completely shading 
and protecting the soil from the son ; and the plant 
is of but a very few weeks growth. The cow-pea 
requires little or no culture, which is in favor of its 
value for this purpose— a bull-tongue plow run 
along each side ot the row will suffice, though 
even this may be dispensed with. I would not 
wish to have it thought that I am advancing what 
I supnose to be a new idea, in advocating the val- 
u^ or this plant for this purpose. It has already 
been discussed in all its bearings, but has been 
but little tried. My object is to induce a few 
such trials as that I have proposed. If our agri- 
cultural societies would give prizes for the best 
conducted and most successful experiments of the 
kind, they would do infinitely more good than by 
the course they at present pursue. 

As a fodder-makmg crop, the cow-pea is inval- 
uable. It is, like clover, difficult to save, but 
when saved, of greater value. This I have tested. 
I had a plan for gathering and saving pea-fodder/ 
suggested to me the other day, that is well-suited 
to the cotton plantation, and which I shall prac- 
tise when the vines are sufficiently matured, and 
plentifully covered with their long, well-filled pods; 
namely, run a heavy, iron-toothed, two-horse har- 
row over them, and as the harrow becomes load- 
ed with vines, lift it up and pass on. By this 
means, the vines are rapidly gathered into piles, 
with a little dirt perhaps among them, which will 
shake out in curing. They are then put up in 
rail pens in the usual way. You must bear in 
min^ when you see such a mode recommended 
for harvesting a crop, that to cradle the cow-pea 
is impossible; to cut them with scythe orsickle, 
a slow, troublesome business; and that the most 
convenient and common practice is to pull them up, 
root and all, by hand. Their growth resembles 
that of none or your northern peas; but is rather 
that of a gigantic clover, with vines cfany length 
under say 8 to 15 feet. The pods are very numer- 
ous, generally in pairs, and contain each some 15 
to 25 peas, which afford most excellent and nu- 
tritious food for man and beast* One of the most 
extensive and experienced planters in the ac^ioia- 
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ing county of JefiersoQ, killed upward of 700 head 
of bogs for the supply of his own family, (and had 
not enouffh then,) wnich were fattened entirely in 
the pea-fields. 

Peach and Fig Orchard. — I haye just completed 
the planting of a small peach and fig orchard here, 
embracing 350 trees of the former, and 50 of the 
latter ; and three hands, besides what assistance I 
^ve myself, have been busily occupied three days 
m doing it; two more following up and giving 
each tree a couple of buckets of water. I would 
cettaini^r prefer that they had been planted last 
fall, but it rained so incessantly, that it was imprac- 
ticable. The peach-trees are one year's growth 
from the kernel, and will be budded where they 
stand this summer. I would rather have had the 
kernel dropped where the trees now stand ; but 
that, too, was impracticable. I shall cultivate the 
ground this season in Irish potatoes and early com, 
both followed by peas and sweet-potatoes ; some 
of it will be in pindars, and some poor spots in 
peas, to be turned under ^reen, followed by peas 
again, turned under. Eacn tree shall receive dur- 
ing the summer, a good barrowful of pure marl, 
placed immediately around it. 

The Yellows. — From what I see in various pa- 
pers, the disease called yellows is rapidly spread- 
ing among the peach-trees all around you. Opin- 
ions as to its nature and origin seem various 
enough, but I see no plausible method of cure or 
prevention. Froni wnat I have seen of it, I have 
no doubt of its being a disease sui generis^ and if 
occasioned by an insect, certainlv not by the 
JEgeria Exiiiosa. So far as I can learn, the yel- 
lows is altogether or nearly unknown here, while 
the egeria is sufficiently troublesome. The peach- 
tree dies, with us, only of old age and neglect. 
Such extravagant crops I have never seen any- 
where — so heavy that the trees are seriously in- 
jured thereby. This is the worst kind of neglect 
The fruit, when so very numerous, should be thin- 
ned out when as large as pigeon's eggs, both to 
improve the quality and to favor the tree. You 
will will find a short article on " the causes of de- 
cay in peach-trees, and their prevention," in a little 
almanac I prepared in 1842, which contains the 
results of my experience and observation on this 
subject.* 

Some one suggested at a recent meeting of your 
excellent New York Farmer's Club, that young 
trees produced from Mexican peach-stones, were 
free from yellows. I have no doubt that those 
from this part of the country would be equally so ; 
and if it would be any obiect to some of your 
friends, sufierers from this disease, (and subiscri- 
bers to at least two agricultural papers — you know 
my rule \\ to trjr whether or no, I should take 
pleasure in savmg some pits for them this sum- 
mer, as we have so far this season, the prospect 
of a full crop of every kind of fruit, which, how- 
ever, might be blasted by a late frost. Peach, 
plum, pear, and fig-trees are all in full bloom, and 

* Note.— From the date of this letter our readers will 
see, that Mr. Affleck, when he wrote, could not have yet 
seen the able article on the Peach-Tree, by S. S., which 
appeared in our February and March numbers for this 
volume. In that, the yctfoin is attribated to the aphides 



have been for two weeks past It is rare, indeed* 
that our peach-trees repudiate the debt they owe 
the careful cultivator; so that even your fastidious 
New Yorkers need not mistrust them, though they 
do come from Mississippi ! 

Cubo'Tobacco. — ^I wish to express m^ thanks, 
as one much interested in the introduction of ad- 
ditional staple crops to the south, to the author of 
that article on the culture and curing, &c., of 
Cuba-tobacco, copied in the last volume of the 
Agriculturist, pa^e313. I hope that it will be the 
means of inducmg a fair trial to be made, of its 
value as a crop. There are always upon planta- 
tions of any size, several hands, who could be 
much more profitably employed at in-door work, 
such as cigar-making, during inclement weather, 
and indeed during all the year, unless in cotton- 
picking time. It is undoubtedly for the interest 
of the cotton-planter to use every means in his 
power to find profitable employment for as many 
hands as possible out of the cotton crop, so as to 
lessen the production of that staple. There ought 
to be an annual convention of cotton-planters held 
in New Orleans, to discuss and devise means for 
advancing and sustaining their interests as a body. 
But I fear I shall not live to see that day, when 
any such measures will be carried out But to re- 
turn to our subject I have now three small par^ 
eels of Cuba tobacco-seed in the ground, superior im- 
ported seed, and I intend following implicitly the 
course laid down in that article, xou shall hear 
the result. 

Migration of Birds. — They must have had a 
moderate, open winter north, and northwest of 
us, to what they had during that of '42 and '43, if 
we may judge from the movements or migration 
of the birds, a subject which is deserving of more 
notice from farmers, and of record in farming pa- 
pers than it receives. During the winter preceding 
this, the open commons, pastures, and cotton- 
fields, were frequented, for several weeks, by large 
fiocks of a plover, which I am inclined to think is 
the golden-plover, (cfiaradrius pluvialis of Wil- 
son,) though differing slightly in its markings and 
size. They afford capital eating, as I proved to 
the extent of sundry dozens. The same birds are 
to be found in vast numbers on the prairies of Illi- 
nois, during an open winter or early spring, and I 
presume were driven thus far south by the severity 
of t hat season there. The robin ( T. Migratorius) 
and the cedar-bird {Ampelis Americana) were also 
unusually numerous. This past winter, neither 
robins nor plovers have been seen, and but very 
few cedar-birds. The sand-hill crane is also bat 
poorly represented this season. 

The Season. — I was told, last week, that one of 
the most experienced overseers in Concordia par- 
ish, opposite us here, had finished planting up- 
ward of 300 acres of cotton. This is unusually 
early — three weeks too early, at least Certainly 
the weather for the last four weeks has been very 
tempting — would rate as a pretty full average 
sample of your summer assortment ! I have in two 
thiros of my com crop, and am nearly ready for my 
cotton-planting; and, from what I can learn, I am 
fully up with my neighbors. Thomas Affleck. 

fngle9idef Adams Co., Afw.» Maroh 6» 1844. 
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LONG. WOOL SHEEP. 

Mt attention has been drawn to an article in 
your journal. Vol. II., page 209, entitled " The 
Best Sheep Counir/," in which the writer asks the 
following questions : — 

1. Will the quality of wool obtained from a 
Cotswold or New Leicester sheep compensate for 
its reduced price ? 

2. What would be the cost of importing from 
England, via. New Orleans, into this territory. 
South Down, Cotswold, or New Leicester sheep, 
and what is the price of such sheep in England ? 

Having had experience of some 20 years in 
breeding the different kinds of long-woolled Eng- 
lish mutton-sheep, I purpose to answer the above 
questions as briefly as possible. As facts are ever 
to be preferred to supposition, I can not more sat- 
isfactorily answer said questions, than by reciting 
such facts as have occurred to me in my own ex- 
perience as a breeder, which may apply to the 
case in hand, and by which the reader may ascer- 
tain the comparative value of the mutton, with 
the smaller and finer- woolled sheep. 

In the commencement of my sheep*growing, 
I turned most of my lambs (which were a cross 
from full-blood, long-woolled bucks, on the com- 
mon sheep of our country) to the butcher, at the 
age of from 3 to 5 months old, at prices varying 
from $2.50 to 83.50 per head. The ewes from 
which I bred were well-selected, and cost from 
$2,00 to $2,50 per head, and I almost invariably 
fatted them the same year, and replaced them by 
a new flock. In this way I was enabled to make 
a fair profit on the ewes, the lambs, and the wool. 
The lambs I replaced with an equal number of 
wethers, which I stall-fed the following winter. 
These last cost me per head about what my lambs 
brought, and generally paid 50 per cent, on the 
first cost, and sometimes more. This method I 
pursued until about 10 years since, when I found 
that the general introduction of the Saxon sheep, 
with their crosses on the Merino and native breeds, 
had so depreciated the size and constitution of our 
sheep, that it became quite impossible (as it now 
is) to obtain from this stock, ewes fit to breed mar- 
ket lambs and wethers, of the quality requisite 
to be fed for the shambles. Such being the case, 
a new system of sheep-husbandry was to be adopt- 
ed, and 1 soon resolved upon a course which I have 
since pursued, and that was to raise wethers for 
the market, and to keep a good and well-assorted 
flock from which to supplv those who wished to 
purchase. To do this I knew required a large 
outlay both of money and trouble, to say nothing 
of the risk ever attending a new enterprise. 

And here, Mr. Editor, allow me to suggest, that I 
think that our American farmers, too generally-, 
are unwilling to. incur much expense for the aa- 
vancement of that art which they have adopted as 
their studv through life. They are all willing to 
have gooa stock on their farms, but not at the ex- 
pense of any extra outlay. They are willing to 
profit by a neighbor's enterprise, and to lend their 
encouragement just so far as it does not cost any- 
thing. This is all wrong. There should be the 
same community of interest existing among* and 
the same mutual encoaragement extended from 



the farmers to one another, as between the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who are proverbial for 
contributing to the advancement of their own pe- 
culiar callings. 

But to return. At the time spoken of, the Bake- 
well sheep were most in vogue, and for a buck of 
that breea I had paid as high as $60. This blood 
did not suit me ; the constitution of these sheep not 
being sufficiently strong for our cold winters. I 
therefore resolved to make an importation on my 
own account, which I did in the year 1835, con- 
sisting of two pairs of sheep, one Cotswold and the 
other Lincolnshire. Their cost in England was 
^25 per head, and about the same was paid for cost 
of transportation to New York. The first lot of 
wethers nroduced from these bucks, I sold the 
winter or 1839 in New York market for a little 
over $31 per head, and the next year, in a falling 
market, I sold a second lot for $20 per head. la 
the year 1836, 1 purchased in New York one buck 
and sixteen ewes, being, with the exception of 
about three pairs of sheep, the whole of an impor- 
tation, made by an English gentleman, direct from 
the county of Lincolnshire, England. What they 
cost in England I know not, but the pairs that 
were sold out of the importation brought from 
$300 to $400 per pair, and I gave over $800 for 
the 17 sheep, which I consider one of the best pur- 
chases I ever made. 

In the year 1840, at the Fair in New York, I 
purchased a buck and ewe, ^Lincolnshire,) just im- 
ported, for $200, and at the present moment, I 
have a friend who has engaged to bring roe the 
best pair of sheep ever imported into the United 
States. I hope he may do so. Thus it will be 
perceived that I have made large outlays in order 
to improve my flock, and I take just pnde in say- 
ing, tnat thus far I have been amply repaid for my 
pains. I raise sheep both for the farmer and for 
the butcher. 

During the last two or three years, the agricul- 
tural interest has been greatly depressed, yet I 
have realized froip my wethers, from $8 to $10 

{)er head. I have sold within the last few years a 
arge number of both bucks and ewes for breeding, 
at prices varying from $25 to $50 per head for the 
former, and from $10 to %i5 per head for the lat- 
ter ; and in some instances for a very fine speci- 
men, I have obtained $200 per pair. During the 
twelve months just passed, blood stock has 
brought but a meagre price, and buvers have been 
scarce at that. Now, however, the prospect is 
better, and inquiries are made from various quar- 
ters, for fine sheep particularly. There are plenty 
of good sheep and fine cattle bred in our own 
country, equal if not superior to anvthing that can 
be imported, and which can be furnished to the 
purchaser at rates much less than it will cost to 
bring them from England — and it is but demand- 
ing justice to ask, that our own breeders and pro- 
ducers should be encotiraged, in preference to 
those of foreign countries, when the article fur- 
nished is equally good in the one case as in the 
other. Thus far I have spoken more particularly 
of the mutton-qualities of the long-woolled sheeiK 
I will now refer more pariiculariy to the wool &• 
self. 
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Is is a well-kaown fact, that the coarser wools 
are higher ia proportion and in better demand than 
the fine. In our market, wool has to be of the 
very finest quality to command an extra price. 
Fair, and middling fine wool, and long wool bring 
about the same price — mixed lots go at one price. 
A Saxon sheen will average from Z to 2| los; a 
long- wool led sheep from 6 to 8 lbs. The former 
now brings 50 cents per lb., the latter 30 cents. 
The difference, it will be seen, is in favor of the 
•latter. 

Permit me here to introduce a paragraph taken 
from a letter written by one of my manuiacturing 
correspondents of Boston. " I am glad to learn 
that the attention of those engaged in sheep-hus- 
bandry is now turning toward long-woolled sheep. 
They are now valuable not only for their sunerior 
mutton, but for the character and value or their 
wool. This arises from the fact that we of the 
northern states are commencing the manufactur- 
ing of mouslin-de-laines, and other fabrics, which 
reduire the long wool." 

In a late number of the Pennsylvania Inquirer 
and National Gazette, I perceive that ffreat man, 
Daniel Webster, whose name should be dear to 
every American farmer and manufacturer, has 
spoken to the like effect. '* He begins to think that 
the time is approaching when long wool will 
be in great demand for the use of American man- 
ufacturing establishments, and that if he were a 
young farmer he would have some Lincolnshire 
sheep that would produce him anually 15 lbs. of 
wool.'* In conclusion, allow me to say for the 
benefit of your westeni correspondent, that I think 
the western country is well adapted to the cul- 
tivation of sheep, owing to the uniformly mild 
winters in those districts, and to the abundant 
supply of grass upon the extended prairies. Be- 
siaes this, the long-woolled sheep are proverbially 
tame and domestic, and hence are easily guarded 
and kept. Many fine sheep have already gone to 
that country, and among the number, 15 bucks and 
two ewes from my own flock, which I sold to an 
enterprising merchant of New York, who sent 
them to his farm on oi near Rock River in Illinois. 

In that country wool is very valuable, and will 
continue to be so no doubt for years to come, for 
the reason that there is a constant and large do- 
mestic consumption. If the mutton can not be 
sold, it can be melted for the tallow. A well- 
fatted, full-grown Cotswold or Lincolnshire sheep 
will produce from 50 to 100 lbs. of tallow. This 
can be sold in the same way as lard. Thus I 
have answered, though not in order, the inquiries 
of your correspondent, and I trust that what I have 
said may be satisfactory to him. 

Leonard D. Clift. 

Carmel, March 1, 1844. 



FATTING STEERS. 

At your request I send the following account of 
the five steers kept over winter. I bought them 
in October last, at $22,50 per head, pastured them 
a short time, and took them up 2d November, 
keeping them in the bam in stalls all winter, ex- 



cepting a short time morning and aAemoon, when 
they were turned into the yard to water and have 
theif beds made. From 2d November to 2d De- 
cember, they were fed twice a day, each time on 
a bundle of cut corn-blades, | bushel beets (man- 
gol-wurtzel or sugar-beet,) and ^ bushel com and 
cob-meal ground together; this mess mixed up 
and divided among the five. In the j^ace of hay, 
I gave them each a bundle of corn-blades, cut m 
half with a broad-axe, and fed morning and eve- 
ning. They had access to salt from a box in the 
ba|[n-yard, besides some little mixed in their feed. 
From 2d December to 23d January, I gave them 
i bushel meal, 2 bundles of cut-blades, and 1 busk- 
el beets, mixed and fed twice a day as before. 
This mess was put on at night in a large boiler 
and cooked, taken out and fed in the morning, 
when a similar mess was put on for the evening 
feed. Cora-blades cut with a broad-axe and fed as 
before as a substitute for hay. After the cattle had 
eaten off the leaves from the stalks they were 
passed through the cutting-machine (Briggs' pat- 
ent) and thrown into the barn-yard. The cattle 
were carded every morning. 

From 23d January to 4(h March, (on which day 
I sold them at $33 per head,) they were fed three 
times per day ; feed cooked each time, and con- 
sisted of i bushel of meal, 2 bundles cora-blades, I 
bushel beets, and the intervening lime, with about 
8 lbs. per day of coarse clover hay each. I should 
have done better with the steers, had not one of 
them been quite sick the early part of the winter, 
injuring the sale of the others. The meal givea 
these cattle would have sold for about $36, the 
hay for about $8, making $44 ; which gives ex- 
expense per head about $9. This does not in- 
clude the beets. My stock of cattle this winter 
has been 10 head, (one a calf,) and I have now in 
the yard about 170 large loads of good manure ; 
for all my corn-blades are cut fine before going in- 
to the barn-yard. From the fall of '42, to Novem- 
ber '43, 1 made about 300 loads of manure. I ad- 
vocate every farmer making his own manure. 
The cattle were soiled all summer. This state- 
ment I believe correct, as I have kept a regular ac- 
count of the feed, and if my experiment be of any 
benefit to the farming commumty I shall be glao. 

Jno. M. C. Vaue. 

Carolina Hall, Fhuhingt X, /., March 7, 1844* 



ELDER-BERRY WINE. 

To rvERT quart of berries, put 2 quarts of water; 
boil half an hour, then run the liquor and break the 
fruit through a hair-sieve. To every gallon of this 
juice add 3 lbs. coarse brown-su^r, and } lb. each 
of ginger, cloves, cinnamon, and Jamaica-pepper, 
and boil the whole a quarter of an hour. Now 
pour the liquor into a tub, and when of a proper 
warmth, add a large crust of toasted bread well 
saturated in yeast, and let it work till the next 
day ; then put it into a keg and work till it ceases 
to hiss; after which,' add 3 quart brandy to every 
8 gallons of liquor, and stop up the cask. 

Mrs. S. 

Albany, March, 1844. 
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STATISTICS OF FRUIT. 

As TRERS seems to be at this time a general 
•wakening on the subject of fruits, their culture, 
&c., all statistics on that subject will probably 
hare an interest for your readers^ and I therefore 
append the following calculation of the value of 
fruit, per individual^ raised in each state. The 
data upon which this is based, is Mr. Ellsworth's 
Report of Population and Production for 1840. 
Leaving out fractions, the calculation stands 
thus : — 

Per person. Per person. 

New Jersey, $1,24 Rhode Island, $0,26 

Connecticat, 96 Missoari, 24 

New Hampshire,. . . 84 Georgia, 23 

Vermont, 73 Maryland, 22 

New York, 70 Indiana, 16 

Virginia 57 Arkansas, 12 

Kentncky, 56 S. Carolina, 09 

Massachasetts, 53 Alabama, 09 

N.Carolina, 51 Michi^n, 08 

Tennessee, 44 Dist. Columbia, 08 

Pennsylania, 36 Mississippi, 04 

Delaware, 36 Louisiana, 03 

Ohio, 31 Florida, 02 

Maine, 29 Wiskonsan and Iowa 

Illinois, 27 each one tenth of 1 ct. 

Average in all the states, 45 cents each person. 

It mij^ht be a curious subject for investigation, 
for some one food of such inquiries, to see if some 
connexions could not be traced between the quan- 
tity of fruit raised in each state, and its general 
health fulness. That good fruit is a great promo- 
ter of health there is now no question ; the re- 
spected opinions of our ffrand-parents to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It would seem, from pres- 
ent indications, the day is not far distant when 
we shall have a much more bountiful supply of 
fine fruits than at present, and as a consequence, 
fmrer blood and less feverish brains ! 

In evidence of this increasing interest, on inqui- 
ring the other day at one of your large agricultural 
warehouses for a tree-scraper, I was informed that 
an instrument for the purpose was formerly made 
at the eastward, but its manufacture had been 
discontinued, for the best of all reasons, the want 
of demand; but that there had been more inqui- 
ries for the article within the last year, than in all 
the ten years previously. A ship-scraper, with 
one of the points rounded on the grindstone, so as 
the better to get into the crotches of the tree, an- 
swers every purpose. 

S. C. HiGGIRSON. 

Newburghf April 2d, 1844. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Tif the north, this is the most active month for vege- 
tation of the whole year. It becomes tlie farmer, 
therefore, to be stirring with the lark, and watch at- 
tentively the whole circle of his fields; Nothing should 
be neglected. The potatoes designed for winter should 
now be planted ; rota bagas sown, and if any vacan- 
cies occur in the sugar-beet and mangol-wurzel beds, 
they should be filled up by transplanting. The ruta- 
baga is one of the most important crops of Great Brit- 
ain, but though a useful one in this country, the un- 



certainty of it compared with many others, and its far 
inferior value to Indian corn, to which our climate and 
soil is perfectly adapted, render it but of secondary con* 
sequence. By many who have tried each, the sugar* 
beet is much preferred for feeding stock \ and it is cer- 
tain the latter will keep longest without injury ; and 
in most parts of the country it is a much surer crop, 
suffering less from drought, and vastly less from insects. 
Davy, who analysed them, gives for ruta-bagas, only 
64 parts in 1,000 as nutritive matter, while he found 
136 in mangol-wurzel, and 146| in 1,000 in the sugar- 
beet. Where an early crop is taken off the land, ruta- 
bagas, and even the common white turnep, may be 
raised to advantage, as they may be sown after any 
other crop, and still have time to insure a good growth. 
Ground bones are a most excellent manure for every 
variety of t u mep, as is also lime. The last may be used 
to great advantage with almost all crops and soils, 
when not already found in them in abundance. The 
plow, harrow, cultivator, and hoe, ought to be plied 
constantly, the surface kept finely pulverized, and all 
weeds exterminated. It will frequently save a vast 
deal of labor to the farmer, to go through his fields of 
wheat, oats, and barley, and poll up all the noxious 
intruders, chess, cockle, charlock, red-root, &c. The 
garden requires particular attention during this month. 
Keep the weeds out arid the useful vegetables in. As soon 
as the early radishes, lettuce, &c., are taken ofi", sup- 
ply their places with cabbage-plants, tumeps, late beans, 
and peas. Leave no nook or corner unoccupied, and 
remember that it will require fifly limes the latwr to 
extirpate the progeny the following year, that is ne- 
cessary for extirpating the weeds that are suffered to 
seed this. Weedy fields "and hard sods intended for 
wheat in the fall ought to be plowed during this month, 
cross-plowed in July, and if necessary, again before 
sowing. Land intended for buckwheat, should be pre- 
pared, and though the old rule is to sow when the 
chestnut blossoms appear, it is a safer one, to get it in 
somewhat earlier, especially on lands subject to early 
frost. Sheep ought to be carefully looked at after 
shearing. Cold, drenching rains are peculiarly hurtful 
to them at such times. In 1842, large numbers, in the 
state of New York, were chilled to death in June. Un- 
less they have dry, well-sheltered fields to run in, and 
are stout, well-fleshed, and hardy, they should be driven 
home, for the night at least, and provided with a little 
grain, beans, or roots. A supply of salt in troughs, 
where it is not liable to waste from rains, should at all 
times be within their reach. Always have tar at the 
bottom of the trough. This last precaution prevents 
worms in ^eir heads, and has a general healthful ef- 
fect. Some of the early grasses and clovers may be 
cut, and when put up, add salt to the extent required 
by the animal while feeding: animals like salt with 
their food, as well as man. Renew your fields of 
broad-cast or driiled-com for soiling. Look well to 
your bees; many swarms will come out this month, 
and your hives must all be in readiness. Their prep- 
aration for swarming may be known by their cluster- 
ing on the outside of the hive, and a peculiar piping 
noise from the new queen. Use some of the improved 
hives, so as to secure your share of the honey without 
endangering the lives of the bees. Watch the moths 
cloEely, and kill them as they are found ; and when 
they have made their way into the hives, get at them 
there and exterminate them, as soon as possible. 

Kitchen Garden. — The main point in this month, 
is to keep the garden entirely clear of weeds, as their 
growth will now be very luxuriant, and if thoroughly 
subdued, will be much more easily kept out the sac- 
ceeding months. This is especially requisite with co- 
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cumbers and melons, around which keep the ground 
entirely clean and loose. Sweet-potatoes calti?ate 
well, and draw the earth np about the roots. Cab- 
bages for autumn and winter use. can be planted out, 
and celery plants be transferred into trenches. Peas 
may be sown for late cropt), although they do not bear 
8o abundantly as those sown earlier in the season. 
Sow lettuce, and transplant every week, in order to 
insure a regular succession through the season. This 
should be done in moist weather, or if in dry weather, 
late in the afternoon, accompanied with a plentiful 
watering. Daring the month sow kidney and other 
beans, for successive crops, and in the early part of 
the month, a few Lima beans may be planted for a 
late supply. Turneps for late crops may also be sown 
in this month. 

Fruit-Garden and Orchard.— During this month 
apple and other fruit-trees can be trimmed. For this 
work, the present season is preferable to the winter, 
for the reason that the sap, being in full circulation, 
will exude, and covering the wound, heal it in a short 
time. On the contrary, in the winter, no sap can ex- 
ude, and the branch will frequently be quite dead for 
some inches from the wound. All useless limbs and 
upright shoots cut away, and let the tree he trimmed to 
an open hea9r~^In plum-trees, all black knots, formed 
by the insect, must be taken off and burnt, or the dis- 
ease will spread rapidly. Cherries will not bear much 
prunin?, and it is generally best to allow them to grow 
naturally. Stone fruits frequently bear in such profu- 
sion, that the tree is unable to mature them all, and 
they are thus of comparatively small size. To remedy 
tliis, the cultivator should thin out the fruit by hand, 
leaving only a moderate crop; the nourishment of the 
tree being thus devoted to a limited quantity, will pro- 
duce a larger and more delicious iVuit. When trees 
are allowed to bear too abundantly, the great efforts 
made to mature all their fruit, will sometimes exhaust 
them to such a degree as to induce diseases, from which 
it will odtn take them several years to recover. Dur- 
ing this month, insects will frequently attack fruit- 
trees in great numbers. For some of these, as the 
slags and others of the same nature, a sprinkling of 
ashes or lime is the most immediately destructive. For 
the aphis and smaller insects of the same habits, a so- 
lution of whale-oil soap, applied with a syringe, is the 
most efficacious. Caterpillars can be destroyed while 
they are yet in small clusters, by means of burning 
sulphur. 

Flower-Garden and Pleasuhe-Grounds. — Plant 
out in the borders perennial and autumnal herbaceous 
plants, which have been sown in seed-beds. This 
should be done near evenin?, and always Accompanied 
with watering, unless the weather be moist or wet. 
Box-edging can still be trimmed during moist weather, 
as also hedges of privet, hawthorn, ice, although for 
these latter, earlier in the season would have been 
preferable. The turf in the pleasure-grounds and 
lawns keep well mowed ; the oAener this is done, the 
more rich and velvety appearance it will assume. The 
gravel-walks and carriage-drives keep cleaned, and 
free from weeds and grass thronghout the summer. 

It is in this month that the numerous wild flowers 
of our fields and woods abound in the greatest beauty 
and luxuriance; many of these are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and well worthy of cultivation in the private gar- 
den. The lobelia-cardinalis, which abounds in the 
swamps, is one of the most splendid of these, and with 
many others has been transferred to our own garden 
with entire success. To insure their living, a portion 
of the natural soil should be transplanted with the 
lootSy and a moist day, or late io the afternoon, selec- 



ted for the purpose. Apply frequent watering for 
some days aAer. There are few who have not admired 
these gems, which so thickly cover nature's carpet; 
and when they can be so easily transferred to the 
parterre, neither the botanist nor amateur should be 
willing to deprive himself of so cheaply-purchased a 
pleasure. In case of drought it would be advisable to 
make frequent use of water in the flower-borders, and 
also in the strawberry-beds, by which this fruit will be 
enabled more fully to develop itself, and the plants pro* 
duce a more abundant crop. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Warm weather will now have commenced in earnest, 
and it is " a merciful man who U merc{ful to hU beast," 
Call all hands at noon, and aAer having fed and cnr- 
ried all the working animals, let them be allowed to 
rest until three o'clock ; for they can do as much work 
in the remainder of the day, as though they were at 
work the whole time. 

By the first of this month the cultivation of a greater 
portion of the plant and rattoon-cane will have been 
completed. Continue to plow among the cane in old 
land until July, but not too deep, for there wil be dan- 
ger of hurting the roots. 

Keep cotton and tobacco clean— stirring the earth 
oAen ; this not only keeps the weeds down but greatly 
assists it in resisting drought. The cotton will require 
the hoes to be passing through, so as to clear away 
grass and weeds leA by the plow. Draw earth lightly 
around the plant, but leave no ridges as thrown by the 
plow ; for there will be less surface exposed to the sun's 
rays. 

Early com will be for?rard enough to give the last 
plowing, which should be just before the time that the 
tassel makes its appearance. Plant peas between the 
com as directed last month. 

The grain-crop not yet harvested now claims atten- 
tion. AAer oats are cut and stacked, it wouhi be a 
great benefit to the field and stock, to plow in all stub- 
ble and sow down with peas, at the rate of a half bush- 
el to an acre and even more. 

The first planting of sweet-potatoes will now require 
the last working. Lay the vines on the ridges, and 
start the shovel-plows to ran three or more funows be- 
tween them. Draw the earth with hoes to the top of the 
ridges, and be careful the ends of the vine are not cov- 
ered. Continue to plant out drawings on the vine all 
this month, whenever the weather is suitable. The 
vines make the best seed, and may be planted as fol- 
lows : Cut them about a foot long; have a hole made 
in the ridge with a dibble ; then, either with a stick 
with a notch cut in one end, or with the finger, thrast 
down a vine or two doubled; press the earth well 
around, leaving an inch or two out of the earth. For 
a winter's use of fresh potatoes, procure the long red 
variety, and plant in rich low ground. They are great 
yielders, and ripen fully in a southern climate, and con- 
sequently prove a much better variety than at the 
north. Thev will make a good crop if planted by the 
middle of this month. 

Clip hops for drying, and evergreens if they are 
much grown, but not otherwise, as the heat will he 
liable to dry them too much. Begin to sow carrots in 
drills, to facilitate the weeding of them. Sow endive 
for ffldl crop, and black ranner beans. Soon after sow* 
ing, water and shade the drills if necessary, until they 
have come up and are strong enough to bear the heat 
of the sun. 

See Northern Calendar for July and August. 
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FOREIGN AQRtCULTURAL NEWS. 

•-• • — -■■■-■ 

Bt the' arrival of the steamship Britannia, we are in 
receipt of our Earopean journals to the 4th of May. 

Markets. — ^sh«9 have fallen a trifle and are doll of 
sale. Cotton. The downward tendency of this article 
seems to have been checked, and the sales were exten- 
sive with a firmer feeling. The stock on hand at Liv- 
erpool on the Ist of May, was 656,000 bales, against 
780,000 at the same period last season. Flour was 
qoite depressed, bnt it was thought prices had reached 
their lowest notch* Chtese, there is so small a stock 
on hand, that prices are merely nominal. Beef has 
improved a shade, a large stock on hand. Pork, with- 
out change. Hams, dall. Lard, in moderate request. 
LardrOU, none on hand, prices therefore nominal — it 
would sell well now if in market. Tallow, firm. Rice, 
steady. Tar, the same. Turpentine, on the advance. 
Tobacco is increasing in demand, and prices firmer. 

Money continues abundant as ever. 

American Stocks, scarce any transactions — prices 
merely nominal. 

Business generally good and on the increase. 

The Weather had fcMcen very mild through April, and 
prospect of a good harvest not only in England but on 
the continent. 

The Duty on Vinegar is abolished, and we should 
suppose now that it could be exported at a profit. 

The Duty on Wool is also taken off, thus giving us a 
chance in the British market, as soon as we can grow 
wool cheap enough for exportation ; which we think 
will ere long be done on our broad prairies. 

The following summary is made up principally from 
the Edinburgh Quar. Jour, of Ag., Royal Ag. Jour., 
Far. Mag., New Far. Jour., British Far. Mag., Far. 
Herald, Lindley's Gar. Chron., and Veterinarian. 

Importations of Cheese, — During the year ending Jan- 
uary 5th, 179,389 cwt. of cheese were imported into 
Great Britain, of which 4S,312 cwt. were from the 
United States. 

Durkam Butts in France, — Nine of these fine an- 
imals have been sold at the Veterinary school of Alford, 
the highest price paid was 3000/. ($600.) 

Large Cow, — A cow was lately killed in Durham, 
whose gross weight was 2,156 lbs. 

Three Calves, — A cow at Stoke Prior, recently drop- 
ped three calves at one birth ; one black, another red, 
and the third grizzle. They are all alive and doing well. 

Incendiarism, — It is painful to notice that there is no 
cessation among the peasantry, in firing the stacks of 
wheat and other grain in different parts of England. 

Death by a Boar, — A Mr. Fisher was recently killed 
at Upton, by having his thigh badly bitten by a boar. 
It is supposed the enraged animal cut the femoral ar- 
tery with his tusks^ as Mr. F. bled to death in a few 
minutes. 

Agricultural Colleges, — ^We see that it is contempla- 
ted establishing several of these inAutions, in differ- 
ent parts of Great Britain. 

Ripe Peaches were produced at Eatington Park, 
Warwickshire, on the 7th of April. Mr. Hutchinson, 
the gardener, thinks he shall be able to produce them 
another year in March. He grew them in the pinery, 
from a border 6 feet wide and 18 inches deep, filled up 
with pasture-loam of roedidm strength, put in as rough 
as possible. He says, to make peach-borders wide and 
deep, and to fill up with rich manures, is a waste of 
money. He much prefers syringing to smoking to keep 
his trees clean. 

African Guano, — The best of this oomes firom the 
island of Ichaboe. 



Syrian Fruits. — John Barker, Esq., lately H. M.'s 
consul at Aleppo, af\er a residence of more than 40 
years in the east, has returned to this country with 
trees of many new and valuable fruits. Among them 
are several peaches, nectarines, and apricots with sweet 
kernels. These, when grown in Syria side by side with 
the finest of the varieties known in Europe, are said to 
have proved as superior to the latter as they are to the 
worst sorts of which we have any knowledge. Mr. 
Barker also possesses a white-mulberry ilrom Armenia, 
so sweet that its fruit is dried like raisins, and so juicy 
that when pressed it produces the syrup in which the 
delicious butter of Armenia is brought to Aleppo. We 
shall watch with great interest the period when these 
fruit-trees yield their first crop in this country. 

Bees, — A hive which was opened by Swammerdam, 
was found to contain one queen bee, 33 males or drones, 
5,635 working-bees, 45 eggs, and 150 worms. Total 
population, 5,864 ; for whose accommodation there were 
3,392 wax cells for the use of the working-bees, 62 
cells containing bees' bread, and 236 cells in which 
honey had been deposited ; in all 3,620 cells. From 
this observation it may be presumed the hives contain 
from 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants, among which there is 
only one female, viz., the queen bee, and from 3,000 to 
4,000 cells. 

Glass Milk-Pans, — Milk set in these produces a 
better quality of butter than any other. Those used 
are made of the common green bottle-glass. 

To Preserve Tumeps from the Fly, — A day or two 
before sowing, put the seed into a sieve and tub of 
clean water, and rub it quite clean through the sieve, 
changing the water once or twice ; dry it in the sun 
under a wall or glass, Or before a fire. A little flour 
of brimstone may be mixed with the seed while still 
damp. If the egg of the turnep-flea is committed to the 
soil with the seed, this is an effectual preventive. 

Tussac-Grass, — All the seed of this valuable grass 
sent to England from the Falkland Islands, has failed 
to vegetate, and in consequence of this it is contempla- 
ted importing tufts of the grass with roots for propaga- 
tion. 

Destruction of Insects, — Mr. Read of Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, had leave given him to submit to the inspec- 
tion of the council his garden-syringes for throwing 
currents of aqueous vapor or narcotic fumes over 
the surfaces of trees and plants infested with noxious 
insects, without the slightest injury to their bloom or 
foliage. By an ingenious arrangement of the nozzles 
of the syringes, the currents could be directed to any 
given point without inconvenience to the operator ; and 
water being Introduced into the syringe in its liquid 
state, passed out through the nozzle as vapor or mist, 
settling on the plants as the gentle dew. 

Sources of Ammonia, — According to Dr. Ure, in the 
year 1838 the quantity of coal distilled in London alone 
amounted to 180,000 tons, containing at 1 per cent. 
4, 032,000 lbs. of nitrogen, equivalent to 4,896,000 lbs. 
of ammonia! — the produce of a single city in one 
year. 

Again, it is a supposition, certainly within the mark, 
that "every person, one with another, gives rise to 1 lb. 
of urine every day, containing, according to the esti- 
mate of Berzelius, about 210 grains of urea. Taking 
the present population of London at two millions, this 
gives 60,000 lbs. of urea daily, or 21,900,000 lbs. year- 
ly of this valuable substance thrown away — a quan- 
tity capable of producing by its decomposition 12,410,000 
lbs. of ammonia. Could one fourth of this ammonia be 
converted into flour, it would produce the astonishing 
quantity of 159,687,500 lbs. 
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Special Manures^ — Mr. Fleroiog of Barrochan (a 
Scottish farmer) gives the following as the results of 
his steward's experiments on special manures. He 
found (hat the nitrate of soda and potash, when applied 
by themselves, or in mixture, are beneficial to potatoes 
and hay ; but when applied to grain crops, especially 
singly, they are positively injurious in a moist climate, 
as, though the growth of straw is greatly increased by 
them, the sample of grain becomes lighter and other- 
wise deteriorated. He considers it probable that the 
silicate of potash would counteract this effect. Com- 
mon salt, at a distance from the sea, is advantageous to 
grain crops as respects color and plumpness, and also 
to grass and hay, although it does not cause a rush of 

? growth like the nitrates. Soot differs little from nitrates 
n its effects on grass intended for hay, but the dealer 
in hay gives a less price for hay raised by soot. Sul- 
phate and muriate of ammonia have the same effect as 
the nitrates. Sulphate of soda and magnesia act differ- 
ently, and will not pay in most cases when applied by 
themselves to potatoes or grain, but they do well when 
mixed with nitrates. Guano may be successfully ap- 
plied to every species of crop in the field or garden, and 
it always proves a most powerful auxiliary to farm-yard 
dung. 

JnaJysii of Soils, — The following is a method of 
analysing soils, for ordinary agricultural purposes: 
Weigh a sufficient quantity of the earth to be analysed, 
say 1000 grains dried in the open air: dry the same 
before a fire on paper so as not to scorch the paper ; 
re-weigh, and the difference will be the moisture. 
Roast the residue; re-weigh, and the difference will be 
the organic matter. Pour a, convenient quantity of 
muriatic acid on the remainder, when stirred and set- 
tled pour it off, and add oxalate of ammonia ; the pre- 
cipitate will be the lime. Mix the remainder with 
water, and stir it well ; when a little settled, pour off 
the turbid mixture, and the suspended contents are 
argillaceous, and the deposite siliceous. 

BemarkabU Fecundity of a Ewe, — A valuable ewe, 
the property of Mr. Edward Rowle of Cnmberworth, 
near Alford, yeaned on the 7th inst., in less than half 
an hour, the extraordinary number of five lambs, aver- 
aging in weight SJ lbs. each. The whole of the lambs, 
with the ewe, are stout and healthy. 

British Guano, — British Guano is now being gather- 
ed from the Flamborough cliffs, in Yorkshire. 

New Work on the Vine.— We learn with much pleas- 
are that a descriptive account of an improved method 
of planting and managing the roots of trrape-vines is 
about to be published by Mr. Clement Hoare, whose 
valuable work on the general manasrement of vines in 
the open air is so well known. We understand that 
the author's intention is to make known a new method 
of planting and managing vines, so as to give the gar- 
dener as perfect a command of the roots as he now has 
of the branches. 

Culture of Wheat in CAfiw.— Wheat is cultivated 
nearly throughout the whole of China ; hence the dif- 
ference in the time of planting, and its coming to ma- 
turity. In the southern provinces it is sown in Novem- 
ber, as soon as the rice crops or vegetables have 
been cleared away ; and in the northern it is planted 
toward the end of October. In the former the harvest 
commences in April, and in the latter in May ; in the 
Shantong and Chensi provinces it is not finished before 
the end of July; so that it requires above half a year to 
come to maturity. It is cultivated on almost every kind 
of soil, and on the slopes of the mountains, which are 
cut into terraces for the purpose. In the neighborhood 
of Amoy (lat. 24° 25) it is planted in the marahy 
grounds from which the rice crop has been removed ; 



and the mean temperature of the months of January 
and February, 1843 (which were very wet) was ab^ut 
56® of Fahrenheit. The coast about Amdy is ex- 
tremely barren and unproductive, the soil being chiefly 
composed of disintegrated sand-stone, and the detritus 
of granite, naturally producing nothing but mosses, and 
a few stanted pines and laurels ; by the industry of the 
Chinese, and the copious application of human ma- 
nure, it is made highly productive ; and cultivation is 
earned on to the very summit of hills 1,000 and 1,200 
feet high, the slopes of which are formed into terraces^ 
to prevent the soil from being washed away by the 
rains. Smut appears to be the only disease to which 
the wheat is subject. Everything in the shape of a 
weed is carefully removed, and the utmost attention 
paid to prevent any noxious influence from injuring the 
crop. The land is prepared in the ordinary manner 
when the autumnal rains have fully soaked it. Having 
been plowed in a very loose manner, the clods are di- 
vided by a harrow, the pins of which have a cutting 
edge, which is drawn by a small ox, aAer which it is 
formed into deep and broad furrows, with intervening 
ridges for the reception of the plants, which, having 
been raised in nursery-beds, are transplanted when 
about five inches high in bunches on the long ridges, 
so as to occupy only one half of the ground. In each 
bunch of the transplanted wheat wtuch I picked here 
(at Chusan) there were 29 plants or stalks ; and a 
square yard contains 15 such bunches planted at equal 
distances. I examined 15 heads (ears) one from each 
stalk of the bunch, in their perfectly ripened state, and 
found them to contain as follows : 33, 45, 34, 49, 
34, 40, 42, 32, 48, 45, 31, 33, 38, 34, and 44 grains 
each, giving an average produce of 38.8 per ear. An 
ounce avoirdupois contains 1067 grains; this gives 
48.771333 to the apothecary's scruple, or 146.3213 to 
drachm. 

The process of tillage is rather tedious, and the ex- 
pense of ground considerable ; but in return for this, 
the wheat takes deep root, and is well nourished. 
The manure employed in some places is the cake leSi 
af\er expressing the oil from mustard-seed, human and 
other hair, lime from burned shells; but human foeces 
and urine constitute the prevailing manure, and are so 
highly valued that they are carefully preserved by every 
family, and sold at a high price. To such an extent is 
the economy of this manure carried, that, to prevent 
any possible waste, privies are everywhere provided in 
the towns, and those who have occasion for them, not 
only invited to enter, but paid for so doinsr with a small 
piece of money. All these several substances, with a 
vegetable expressly cultivated for the purpose, straw 
and weeds are thrown into vats, of which several are 
placed for security at the door of every house, and left 
to ferment till required. Wheat is called by the Chi- 
nese " syiy nia," and barley " drow nia," or <« the poor 
man's grain ;" ^e former being called, when sjieaking 
to us, '< mandarin chow," chow or food. The latitude 
here (at Chusan) is 30*» (T 20", at Amoy 24*> 25' 0"; 
but the cold is both longer and more severe here than 
at Amoy during the season of wheat. There is a wheat 
here without a beard, a specimen of which I have. It 
is cultivated in the same manner as the other. The 
average weight of each ear in an undried stale is 15 
grains. Great attention is paid to the manuring and 
irrigation if the season happen to be dry. During the 
winter the wheat remains very low, and no further at- 
tention is paid to it by the husbandman. In April and 
May the growth is extremely rapid ; but the Chinese 
do not allow the crop to attain pei^ect maturity before 
they cut it, lest the grain should fall out. When cot it 
i is left to dry, md the graia is then beaten out in a tnb. 
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AififT7AL RcrosT FOB 1843» of Hon. H. L. Ells* 
urortb, Commissioner of Patents, being Doc. No. 177 ; 
Ho. of Reps., 28lh Congress, 1st session. This report 
occupies 335 pages octavo, and is not only the fullest 
and most complete document yet issued from the Com- 
missioner's bureau, but we will add also, the most use- 
ful and varied. If leisure permit, we intend making for 
our next nnmber, an abstract of the most essential parts 
of it relating to agriculture; and in the mean while, to 
give the reader an idea of the valuable matter embodied 
in it, we subjoin the table of contents. 

Commissioner's report — Statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures — Tabular estimate of the crops — Remarks on 
the tabular estimate — The season— Wbeat-crop. varieties 
of, depth of sowing^, product, &c., amount and selection of 
seed, time of sowinf^ ; experiments, diseases In, and pre- 
vention, Ate, use of m manufactures — Barley-crop, varie- 
ties of, &c.— Oat-crop, varieties of— Rye-crop, varieties of, 
multicole, &c., use m manufactures — Buckwheat crop — 
Maize or Indian com crop, calico variety — Potato-crop, 
failure and diseases, &c., J Stirrat's letter, use in manufac- 
tures, &c. ; modes of planting, &c. — Hay-crop, gama, tus- 
sac, and arundo-grass, &c. — I'lax and hemp, v&rietics, man- 
ufacture and use — Tobacco-crop, varieties— Cotton-crop, 
exportation and consumption of, &c., experiments in rais- 
ing, &c. — Rice-crop, varieties — Silk-crop, varieties of mul- 
berry-tree, kind or worms, causes of failure and mode of 
feeding, method of preparing, manufacture, profit, &c. — Su- 
gar-crop, Rieullcux^s improvements, maple, cornstalk, ex- 
periments in — Wine-crop, grapes ,&c. — Comparison of prod- 
ucts of other countries— Otner agricultural products, ar- 
tichokcj spurry, Bokhara-clover, Ahjou-cabbage, madder, 
olives, moigo. tea, oil-plants, mustard, &c , cranberries, 
apples, eggs, kc. — Products of the dairy, milk and cream, 
&c., butter ; Dutch, Goshen, modes of working and pre- 
serving, cheese, modes of making, &c. — Lard and lard-oll, 
experiments, fcc. — Kiln-dried meal and flour, experiments, 
be. — Feeding cattle, Experiments, &c. — Manures^ urine, 
soot, charcoal, salt, nitrate of soda, guano, experiments, 
artificial, &c., blood, green manuring, experiments, Jauf- 
iret^s mode and experiments— Home market — Foreign mar- 
ket—Provision trade with England — Conclusion — Letter 
of S. Scott on the acclimation of seeds — Coniparative ta- 
riffs on agricultural products — Canada tariff— Bills of sales 
of American produce in England — Table of imports of prod- 
uce— Preparation of provisions for British markets — The 
new tariff— Letter of W. Milford on freight— Mode of pre- 
paring hams— On plank roads in Canada — Letter of R. L. 
Robertson on Ericsson's propellers on Lake Erie — On the 
culture of pumpkins on srass-land — Unbumt brick houses 
— Boucherie's process of hardening wood — Morse's elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph — Mode of laying pipe — Report of 
examiners on the arts : metallurgy, of the manufioicture of 
fibrous and textile substances, steam of gas engines, boil- 
ersj generators, Ifcc, navigation and marine implements, 
civil engineering and architecture, of land convejrance. 
comprising carriages and other vehicles, of grinding-mills 
and horse-powers, l^c, of lumber ; machines for sawing, 
planing, mortising, &c., of fire-anns and implements of 
war, including the manufacture of gun-powder and shot, 
miscellaneous, agriculture, chemistry, fine arts, hydrau- 
lics, calorific, &c. 

The Southern Aoricultttrist, HoRTrcuLTURiST, 
AND Register op Rural Affairs, (Phcebus, what a 
lon^ name;) adapted to the southern section of the 
United Slates : New Series, Volume IV., published by 
A. E. Miller, No. 4 Broad street, Charleston, S. C, 40 
pages octavo, monthly — price $3 year. — Judging from 
numbers 4 and 5 at hand, this is a well-sustained and 
excellent work, and calculated to greatly benefit the 
p!l*f''*«f interest — we heartily wish it a large sabscrip- 
tion list. It is singlihr that we did not know of the 
existence of our southern namesake till about a month 
since. Will it please forward us numbers 1, 2, and 3, 
for current volume ? 



As we have set our face against the outrageous and 
eiorbitant post office taxes levelled upon the moity for 
the benefit of (he few — an odious aristocratic measure—- 
and are determined not to pay one mill of them when 
we can help it, till fairly and justly cut down and re- 
formed, we shall be obliged if the Agriculturist, the 
Planter, Farmer and Gardener, and all journals with 
covers to them, would send us their exchange as the 
Prairie Farmer does, namely, with the leaves unstitch- 
ed and uncut, and the cover folded over them loose. 
When stitched, they are classed with pamphlets, and 
we are charged full postage ; the stupid, odious law, 
not allowing them to come free like other exchanges. 
It is not the amount of postage that we care for, but the 
principle of the thing; and as we are not strong enough 
to resist the arbitrary and unjustly capricious pamphlet 
regulation, we desire our contemporaries to enable us 
to evade it. According to present appearances, we 
may look in vain for any measure of reform from the 
duhonorable, pugilistic, and never-ending gabbling 
Congress now in session; it has no idea of sacrificing 
its agreeable franking privilege, and with this privilege 
it is known there can be no substantial reduction of the 
rates of postage. We have been informed that seven 
eighths of the weight of the mails is made up of iioliti- 
cal documents, franked for selfish, partisan purposes ; 
and dull, sleepy reports sent over the country, which 
are scarce ever read or cared for by those to whom 
they are addressed. Reform this gross abuse and letters 
and pamphlet publications may be carried for one third 
the rates they now cost the people. 

European Agriculture and Rural Economt, 
from Personal Observation, by Henry Colman, Vol. I., 
Part T. The late hour at which we received the first 
number of this long-expected European Agricultural 
Tour of Mr. Colman, prevents our giving it that notice 
now that we should otherwise have done, and which 
its intrinsic merits deserve. It must be premised that 
Part I., just received, is merely preliminary to the more 
important subject, viz: Practical Agriculture. The 
contents of this at hand are : 

I. General Facts and Considerations. 

II. Particular Objects of Inquiry. 
]TI. Science of Agriculture. 

IV. English Agriculture. 

V. Enghsh Capital. 

VI. General Appearance of the Country. 

VII. Hedges and Enclosures. 

• VIII. Iron and Sunken Fences. 

IX. The English Parks. 

X. Ornamental Shrubs and Flowers. 

XI. Climate of England. 

XII. Agricultural Population, including under this head, 
]. Landlords, Rents, and Taxes. 2. The Fanners. 3. 
The Agricultural Laborers. 

XIII. Allotment System. 

Article XII. occupies just half of Part I., and the 
greater share of it is devoted to division 3, ** The Agri- 
cultural Laborers," which is treated with fulness and 
in the proper spirit. We do not hesitate to say, that 
the « Gang System*' of labor which prevails on large 
farms in some districts of England and Scotland, is one 
of the most atrocious systems of su fieri ng and slavery, 
that the cupidity and tyranny of man has ever put in 
practice ; and we wonder that any one calling himself a 
Briton, dues not blush with shame, when he opens hia 
mouth, and presumes to speak of the horrors of southern 
America or West India servitude. The kind-hearted 
Howitt, in his Rural Life in England, treats with be- 
cominer feeling and indienation the " Bondage System'^ 
prevailing in Northumberiand ; but that is freedom, 
soM, and affluence^ in comparison with the accursed 
« Gangs."* We did not imi any of those large farini 
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when in England) where the atrocious system of 
•* Gangs" prevailed, yet w^ heard enoagh of it. But of 
the wants and sufferings in the midst of abundance — the 
grinding, heartless oppressions of the peasantry^the 
general field-labor of women as well as men — and above 
all, of the occupation of cattle-stalls and stables, promis- 
cuously together at night, by the Irish harvesters of 
both sexes, we were often painfully made cognizant ; 
and the reason why we never more than barely hinted 
at these things, in our own Sketches of England, is, 
that we thought the subject inappropriate to our jour- 
nal — that touching it by a foreigner would only give 
offence, cause irritation, and be productive of little 
good. We think, however forbearingly Mr. Colman 
has treated this matter, that his publication of it will 
cause many heart-burnings in Great Britain, and shut 
the door to him in certain quai-ters against future in- 
quiries. We hope the magnanimity, good sense, and 
feeling of the land-bolders there will prevail, and that 
Mr. C.'s observations will be taken as they are meant — 
in kindness, and to correct a great and most atrocious 
evil ; still, we greatly doubt whether the pride of human 
nature will allow it. It must be borne in mind that there 
are many noble exceptions, in the treatment of the pea- 
santry of Great Britain and Ireland, and that their con- 
dition on some some estates is quite enviable — even in 
comparison with many of our own independent farmers. 

We intend giving extracts in our next from this Ag- 
ricultural Tour. Its publication is quite an era in 
American literature, and we shall be greatly mistaken 
if it be not sought for with avidity, and read with in- 
terest by the public generally. It will treat of the Ag- 
riculture of the Continent of Europe, as well as that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and be extended to ten parts 
of about 100 pages each. The work is written in a 
lively agreeable style, and handsomely printed. The 
subscription price is $5, of which $2 is payable on the 
delivery of Part I. Published by Arthur D. Phelps, 
Boston, Mass. Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, New 
York, agents in this city. 

Outlines or the System of Education proposed 
to be adopted in Franklin College, at Elm Crag, five 
miles from Nashville, Tenn., is the title of an octavo 
pamphlet of 12 pages sent us. In this college, the 
sciences and languages are to be taught at the same 
time with the practice of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Stock-breeding, and the Mechanic arts, so far as they 
regard the implements of husbandry. In such a system 
of education we need not say that we heartily coincide. 
Donations of books, implements, and money, are solicit- 
ed by a highly respectable committee, and we know of 
no object more deserving public patronage. Let those 
who have ability give liberally. 

Transactions for 1843, of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, together with an abstract of the 
proceedings of the County Agricultural Societies, Vol. 
in. — Here is a goodly volume of nearly 700 pages oc- 
tayo, the contents of which maybe anticipated by its 
title. Many of the articles in this volume are very 
good indeed, and others we think equally indifferent. 
Among those of most value is a Treatise on Insects by 
the late Willis Gaylord, being a prize essay. There 
are several other articles of merit, but we have not 
space to mention them now. Some who write for the 
Transactions, are too much in the habit of vamping up 
communications which have appeared before in the ag- 
ricultural journals, a practice which we think should 
not be allowed in future volumes j as the articles con- 
tributed, to be entitled to admission, ought not only to be 
practically useful, but va fresh and original as possible. 
Made up in this manner, it would add^grsatif 10 the 
interest of the publication^ -— - " 



The Cotton Plant, being a Memoir on the Origio, 
Cultivation and Uses of Cotton, from thcearliest ages 
to the present time, with especial reference to the Sea- 
Island Cotton Plant, including the improvements in its 
cultivation, and the preparation of the wool, &c.. In 
Georgia and South Carolina ; read before the Agricul- 
tural Society of St. John's, Colleton, November 13th, 
1843, and the State Agricultural Society of South Car- 
olina, December 6th, 1843, and by both societies order- 
ed to be published. By Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, Pres- 
ident of the State Agricultural Society of South Car- 
olina. Published by A. E. Miller, Charleston, S. C, 
price 25 cents. This is the best and most complete 
history of the cotton plant we have yet met with, Mr. 
Seabrook having treated the subject with uncommon 
ability. This memoir ought to have a large circular 
tion, and we earnestly exhort all those engaged in the 
culture of cotton to an attentive perusal of its contents. 
We can not but congratulate the south on the awaken- 
ed interest that this and other valuable documents re- 
cently published in that quarter, seem to be creating, in 
reganl to its valuable agricultural products. 

Good Butter-Cow. — We notice in the Massachusetts 
Plowman that a three-year old native cow belonging to 
Mr. Greorge Jewelt, suckled her calf five weeks, sup- 
plied one family with milk during the season, and made 
in one year, 273 lbs. 12 oz. butter. Her feed was hay 
and grass alone. If this be so, she is an extraordinary 
heifer, and we would like to see a more particular de- 
scription of her. 

Goose-Oil for Sore Teats. — ^The same paper above, ree- 
ommends this as the best article to heal sore teats and 
chapped hands. Washing the teats and hands In warm 
milk fresh from the cow, we have often found a good 
remedy, and rubbing them with cream still better. 

Remedy for the Curculio. — Make a strong lime and 
mix it with lye, and the last of May or the first of June, 
pour at least two pailfuls of this liquid around the 
roots of each plum tree, and scarcely curculios enough 
escape sufficiently to thin the fruit. We wish Mr. 
Kcnrick had stated in what proportion he mixed the 
lime and lye. — Condensed from Hovey^s Magazine. 

Cure for a Foundered Horse. — ^Tnke a pint of hog's lard 
and heat it boiling hot, and afler cleaning his hoof well 
and taking off his shoe, put his hoof in the lard, and 
with a spoon apply it to all parts of the hoof as near 
the hair as possible. The application should be to the 
foot of each foundered limb, and be made as soon as 
ascertained. — Louisville Journal. 

Large Berkshire, — Mr. Hutchins of Logan county 
lately brought a hog to this city, which, though but 
three years old, and not fat, weighed /oarfeeit hundrtd 
pounds! The hog belongs to the family of Berkshires, 
and a sight of him will satisfy those who have had an 
antipathy against that respectable family, that Berk- 
shires can be grown to any reasonable size — if 1,400 lbs. 
will limit their wishes in this respect. — Sangamon Jour. 

Great sale qf Wool from one Estate. — The celebrated 
farm of R. H. Rose, at Silver Lake, Penn., maintains 
ten thousand sheep. A few days since, the proprietor 
sold at one time to a manufacturer at Ithaca, 3,000 
bales of wool, each bale weighing from 150 to 180 lbs., 
at 31 cents per pound. — Northern Pennsylvaniafu 

To Exchange Papers. — ^We have frequently adverted 
to the great injustice done us by some of our contempo- 
raries, in copying articles from us without credit, and 
when such papers have been sent back to the editors 
with this marked omission, in nine esses uuT often ihej 
have taken no notice isi It. We say now, for the last 
tisae, if corrections are not hereafter promptly made, we 
are determined immediately in every instance to stop 
the exchange. 
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RBYIKW OF THB MARK ST. 

VUCES CUmmEHT in ir£W TOftK, MAT 33, 1844. 

ASHES, Pata p«r 100 lbs. 94 Bl to $4 37 

i9^TiBf ••••••••••■••«■«(«•••••••• do* 4 79 4 81 

BACON SIDSS, Smoked, per lb. ii » 41 

Inpickl do. 8 " 4 

BALE Ri»PE ." do. 6 " 9 

BARK, Quercitron per ton 28 00 •* 94 00 

BaRLKY perbosh. 00 «* 08 

BEANS, White do. 1 SS *< 175 

BEEF, Mew per bbl. 5 00 *' 7 00 

Prime do. 8 00 " ft 00 

Smoked ....... ...••..•• per lb. ft ** 7 

Ronmls, in picUe do. 8 *' ft 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow »....do. S8 •« 81 

BOLT ROPE .••......■■•.•••...•••••. .do. 19 " 13 

BRISTLES. American do. 95 " OS 

BUTTER, Table do. 19 " 15 

Shippinr ••..do. 8 *' 19 

CANDLES, Mould, TaUow do. 9 " 19 

Sperm do. 99 " 38 

Stearic do. 90 " 95 

CHEESE do. 8 " 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eaitem pargal. 35 " 40 

Weetent do. 95 " 40 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 7 " 8 

COAL, Anthracite 9000 Ibe. 4 95 " 5 00 

Sidney and Pictou per chal. 5 75 '* 95 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 11 " 19 

CORN, Northern per boah. 50 " 59 

Southern do. 46 " 48 

COTTON per lb. 5*" 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yanL 16 ** 18 

American Flax do. 15 " 16 

FEATHERS per lb. 98 " 33 

FLAX, American do. 8 '* 81 

FLAX SEBD, rough per 7 l^ash. 00 " 75 

clean do. 10 00 ** 10 50 

FLOUR, Northern and Weetem per bbl. 4 63 *< 5 00 

Fancy do. 5 95 " 5 50 

SoQihern perbbl. 4 69 <* 5 00, 

Richmond City Milla do. 6 25 " 6 50 

„ . Rye do. 8 19 " 3 50 

BaMS, Smoked per lb. 5 *' 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

RAY perlOOlbc. 33 *< 88 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. " 11 

HEMP, Russia, clean perton. 180 00 ** 185 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 ** 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 '* 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 " 

HORNS per 100 1 95 *' 5 00 

Lard perlb. 51" 61 

LEAD do. 31" 4 

Sheet and bar do. 4 " 41 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 9 50 " 9 75 

Corn. perhhd. 12 00 " 19 50 

MOLASSES, New Orleans per gal. 97 " 30 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 " 31 

OATS, Northern per bush. 31 *< 33 

Sonthem do. 98 " 31 

OIL. Linseed, Americui pergal. 73 " 75 

Castor do. 00 " 05 

Lard do. 60 " 69 

OILCAKE perlOOIba. 100 " 

PEAS, Field perbosh. 195 " 

JITCII perbbl. 1 191" J 37 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 9 37 " 9 50 

Ground,inbbls. of 3501bs percwt. 1 19 " 

PORK, Mess perbbl. 7 00 " 10 00 

Prime do. 6 00 " 8 00 

RICE perlOOlbe. 9 75 " 3 95 

ROSIN perbbl. 60 " 80 

RYE perbosh. 69 " 71 

SALT per sack 1 00 " 150 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 6 

Pickled do. 8 " 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sonthem per gal. 81 " 35 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. ft •* 8 

SUMAC, American perton 95 00 " 97 50 

TALLOW p,rlb. 6 " 71 

TAR per bbL 1 60 " 1691 

TIMOTHYSEED per 7 bosh. 1100 " 14 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 91" 61 

TURPENTINE pwbbL 9 31 " 9 75 

WHEAT, Western per bush. 1 09 " 105 

Southern • do. 95 " 100 

WHISKEY, American pergal. 99 " 94 

WOOL. Saxony perlb. 3ft " 60 

Merino. ..•• do. 35 " 40 

Half-blood do. 95 " 30 

3do. 90 " Sft 



New York Cattle Market-May 20. 

At nwket, 1,W)0 Beef Cattle, (160 sonthem,) 130 Cows aad 
Calves, and 600 Sheep. 

FuicKa.—Beef C«rt/te.— Prices are well sustained with a good 
demand, and we quote for retailing eorts $5.50, m $7— all but 50 
sold. 

Cow# and Catveg.—The market was cleared at $18 a $30. 

••"^Sf? "."^ f««l*-All sold at $1.75 • $4 for aheep, and $1 90 a 
$3.50 for lambs. 

Hait-A good supply of loose at SO a 69^ eta. the cwt. 

^•JJAHKS.— ^*A<*, notwithstanding the late unfaTonUe news 
from Europe, continue firm for export. Co«oii has fallen 1 ef a 
cent since the arriral of the Britannia, and is without actiinty or 
*""»••■• Export from the United Statea since 1st September last, 
1,186,846 bales; same time last yesr, 1,737,074; aame time year 
befora, 1,190,544. Flow and Grout remain steady, the late Euro- 
pean news not haTtng sflected their prices. Hoff continues abun- 
dant and dull. Hemp seems to be getting more into demand. Afo- 
losses firm, with sn upward tendency, yavai Stores the same. 
Be^ and Pork^w regret to say, are excessively dull, and the 
transactions limited. Rice and Svgart in moderate request. To- 
Mcco, quite active for export at firm prioea. 

lfon«y has again become very abundant, and plenty to be had on 
good paper at 5 per cent. : on real estate, 6 to 7 per cent. 

Stocks have steadily adTanced the past month, and choice onee 
continue to be sought for investment. 

Business renerafiy, very heavy through the whole spring months, 
and things look promising for the summer. 

The weather during May has been rather cold and rainy ; in con- 
sequence of which, many of the seeds in low moist hinds have rot- 
ted in the ground, and made a second planting necessary. Grsse, 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats are mj forward, and looking well, and 
promise a greet yield. In ihe middle stotes. Com, Hemp, and To- 
bacco, are equally in the advance. From the south, onr accounts 
of the weather are not ao ftvorable. Early m the season they had 
deluging rains, which have raised the Mississippi and several of 
its most important tribotories to so great a hei|Ait as to overflow 
their banks, and cause immense destruction on the bottoms, to the 
crops of cotton and com ; the flood, also, has swept off* large herds of 
cattle and swine, and been the moans of much other destruction. 
This, latterly, in other paits, has been followed by an slarmiog 
drought which has proved nearly as destructive on the high lands 
to the cotton, Ac, so that the seed in many fields has not come up, 
and in others the plant has been cut off by the worm, and made a 
second planting in many instances necessary. We can only hope 
that this may not be too lato for a good crop. 

To CoBHsapoRDKKTS. — Communications the past month have 
been received from D. I«ee, Examiner, J. H. Lyman, John W. 
Knevels, iniomas Spaulding, A Traveller, Henry A. Field, Thomas 
Afflfick, and C. N. Bement. 

H. W. will find a complete description of the Pheasant-Fowl he 
inquires about, under the name of the Bolton-Gray or Creole-Fowl, 
in Mr. Bement*s forthcoming work on Poultry. We have heard 
them highly commended for laying, but do not believe them svpe- 
rior to the Polands. 

J. D. asks if we know of any pnre whito fowls with black top- 
knots? We do not, and shall be obliged if any one can inibnn ns. 
The nearest approach to this kind of fowl within our knowledge, is 
owned bv Mr. O. N. Bement of Albany. They have whito bodies 
with dark speckled necks and top-knots. We presume these, as well 
as the kind Inquired aAer by J. D., are a eroas between the 
White and Black Polands, and then brad as a distinct variety. Aa 
J. D. is curious in suoh matters, we recommend his experimentiaff 
in them. 



PREMItJM EAGLE, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER 

PLOWS. 

The subeeribcr having been appointed agent in this city for the 
sale of the celebrated Promium rlows, made by Ruggles, Nourse, 
A Mason, of Worcestor, Massachusetts, now offers them at the 
manufactorars' home prices. They are calculatod alike for the 
northern farmer and southern planter, and embrace everv variety. 
Cotton and Rice nlow. Stubble, Sod, Road, and SubeoiL Prices 
from $3,50 to $15,00, according to the kind. 

The great number of premiums which these plows have obtained 
at the meet imporUnt plowing-matohes, and the universal satisfac- 
tion they have given wherever introduced, render it unnecessary to 
particularise their merits. They are made of the best materials, 
are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy draught, 
with great strength and durability. 

• A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 

THORP'S THIIEE4SHARE PLOW. 

One of Thorp's Three-Share Plows, for which a premium was 
awarded at the lato Fair of the American Institute, for s«le, price 
$10. Inquire of the Editor of the American Agriculturist, oral 
the oflSce of the American Inslituto in the Park 9t 
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AGRICULiTURAfi WOKKS, 

For sale by SAXTON k, MILES, 205 Broadway, 

New York. 

Clftter and Yoaatt'a Cattie Doctor, containing the eanaea, tymp- 
ioms, and treatment of all the diseasea incident to Oxen, Sheep, 
and Swine. Price 50 centa. 

Dumaa A Bouuingault'a Chemical and Phyaiological Balance of 
Nature. Price 50 centa. 

The Ameriran Race Turf Regiater, Sportaman'a Herald, and 
General Stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. Price $3. 

Liebig'a Agricultural and Animal Cheniiatry. Price 50 eta. 

Liehig's Familiar Lettera on Chemistry. Price 121cts. 

Loudun*fl Bticyclopaodia of Agriculture, English. Price f 10. 

Loudon's Encvolopcdia of Gardening. Price $10. 

Biidgeman'a Young Gardener's Assiatant, new edition, mnch 
enlarged. Price $S. 

The Pnrmer'a Mine ; being the moat complete work on Manurea 
ever poblisbrd. Price 75 cis. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand-Book of Plants. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Price $2. 

The Complete Farmer, and Rural Economiat, by Thomas G. 
Fessfndon. Price 75 cu. 

The New American Orchardist, by Wm. Kenrick. Price 67| eta. 

The Honey Bee, its Natural History, dec, with S5 cngraTtngs. 
Price 31 cts. 

Bnes, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, familiarly dc- 
•eribed. Price 50 cts. 

The American Poultry Book ; being a practical treatise on the 
manasement of Domestic Poultry. Price 35 cts. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their general 
management, improvement, Ac. ; by A. Blacklock. Prtce 50 cts. 

The Theory ot Horticulture ; or an attempt to explain the prin- 
cipal operations of Gardening upon physiological principles ; by 
John Lindley. Price $1,25. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Companion to the Flower Garden, by 
Mrs. Loudon. Price $1,50. 

American Husbandry. Price $1. 

The Farmer's Instructor ; consisting of Essays, practical direc- 
tions, and hints fur the management oi the Farm and the Garden. 
By J. Buel, 2 vols. Price $1. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers ; by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 cts. 

Chemistry Applied to Agriculture ; by M. Le Comte Chaptal. 
Price 50 eta. 

The American Gardener ; by William Cobbett. Price 75 eta. 

A Treatise on the Vine : embracing its History, and a complete 
dissertation on the culture and management of Vine Yards ; by 
Wm. R. Prince. Price $1,50. 

The Farmer's EnoyclopsKlia, and Dictionary of Rural Affairs ; 
by Cuthbert W. Johnson. Adapted to the Uuited States by Gourer- 
neur Emerson. Price $4. 

Cattle ; their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. Price $2. 

IN PHES8. 
The American Poulterei's Companion, by Caleb N. Bement, 
with nameroua illustrations. 



MADDER SEED. 

The tery high prices which the Madder Dyes of France and 
Holland have atuined, are snflScient to excite the attention of our 
intelligent agricultuiikU. It is only necessary to take into con- 
sideration the immeiiae quantity of Madder consumed in the vari- 
ous manufactoriea of the United States, to be ennvinced that the 
cnltivation of this plant would be attended with great advantagea, 
and that it may be undertaken with certainty of profit. 

The Madder root can bo cultivated in almost every climate. The 
■anda of Silesia, the marshea of Zealand, the aridteils of the south 
of France and Persia produce it, and of almost equally good quality. 
It is well known that atmospheric influences make but Tittle impres- 
sion upon a root, the valuable part of which grows beneath the 
surface of the soi] ; and what a powerful guarantee does this cir- 
cumstance afford to the cultivator of the Madder. It protects him 
from all varieties of temperature, which so frequently destroys 
erope of a different nature. Forthoae who cultivate thia root, a 
crop ia assured as soon as the seed which they have put into the 
ground begins to germinate. 

A special report upon the cultivation of this plant was laid before 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and a prize awarded to the au- 
thor. It was written by M. de Gasparin, Peer of France, Member 
of the Inatitnte, and formerly Miniater of the Interior. French 
Madder Seed, obuined fiT>m last year's crops, mav be had of the 
subscribers, who have received a consignment of a considerable 
quantity. Price $1 per lb., or at reduced ratea when a quantity 
ia taken. J. M. THORBURN A CO., 15 John at., N. Y. 

JUST PUBLtSHIS), 

COLMAN'S AGRICCLTURAL TOUR. 

The first part of Rev. Henry Colman*s Report on European Ag- 
rienlture and Rural Economy, ia received. The work will be com- 
pleted in ten numbers, at $5,00, $2,00 to be paid on the delivery 
ofthe first number. SAXTON dt MILES, 

305 Broad w«v. 



THB AMBRICAir AGRICl)LTUKIt«T. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 92 pages, royal 

octavo. 

TERMS>-Otte Dollar per y^ar ia advance ; aingle nnmbere, Tea 
Cents ; three copiea for Two Dullara : eif<ht co|»ieH for Five Dollata. 

Each number of the Agriculturiat contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is one cent in thn State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and ojm ojii a half cmte, 
if cnrer 100 miles, without the State. 

ADvaaTisiMKNTs will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exeeod* 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exoeeding that 
number. 

HIT* Rimit through Potttiuulers^ a* the lau aUmos. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEDIENTS, &c. 

The suliscriliers are agents in this city to sell the following ceir 

ehrated Machinea, viz: 

Hiissey's Premium Corn and roh-Crusher, price from $35 to $40. 

Dickey's " Fnnning-Mill, " $20 to $30. 

putt's " Portable Grist-Mill, d^c, $30 to $100. 

Also for sale, Hovey's Premium Straw-Cutter, (spiral * 

knives,) prices from $15 tn $85 

Warren's Premium Straw-Cutter, $15 to $23 

HulPs Cornstalk and Straw-Cutter, $30 

Beiniir proprietors of the pow ceichrated " Warren'a Improved 

Portable Horse- Powers and Thraali ing- Machines," ihey continue 

to manufacture and sell them with increased success. Some 

twenty gentlemen having been present at an exhibition of the op* 

oration of theae machinea, state that ** having witne^aed the prao- 

tical utility of * Wa'mu*s Improved H'Tte-Power aiul ThrMhing* 

Machines,* thev cheerfully recommend them to the attention f*f Ag> 

riculturists as the nio<t perfect inventions of the character that have 

ever fallen under their oliserration." 

With the Two-Horse Miichints, SO bushels of oa^s or barley ia 
easily thrashed per hour, and wheat and other small i^rain in pn»- 
portion, dean and excellent, leaving the straw unbroken ao that it 
m.ay be lathered into bundles ; and not more than three perstmsare 
required to tend them. One, two, and four-horse Machines are man- 
ufartured. Prices very low. Twiy-Horoe Power and Thrasher to- 
gether only $75.— One-IIorse $A(I.— Four- Horse from $100 to $1 10. 
Terms, cash in this city un dKlivery. Liberal deductions made to 
dealers on all kinds of such machines as we aell. 

L. DOST WICK A CO. 

146 Front street, New York. 

FARMS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

Several very fine farms in different parts of the United Stntes 
can be had upim the inoet renhonable terms. Also, tieadtifal coun- 
try seats in this vicinity, at very chesp rutes, and real estate in the 
city. A. B. ALLEN, 2U5 Bruadway^ 

CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 

Cnlture of Corn, ....... Page \tl 

Sketches of the West, No. 4, . > ,«* 

Culture of the Potato, | *" 

Farm of Mr. Woolsey, 16) 

Dorking Fowls, 164 

Culture of the Sugar-Cane, No. 1, Thomas S|iauldiag, - 163 

Saxon Merino Sheen, Samuel F. Christian, I ^^ 
Odd Rows of Com, J. S. S., i " " 

Culture of Tohaocii, No. 1, D. P. Gardner, - - - - 168 

To Destroy Worms on Rose-Leaves, M. Van Beuren, ) ..^ 
The Physician an Agriculturist, Dr. Stevens, ) ' 

Agrieultural Errors, Wm. Partridge, - ... - 171 

The English Oak in America. B., ) . . ]*« 

Tomillo or Screw-Grass, J. H. Lymaa, J * ' 

Clearing Forest Landff, B. Carpenter, ) ..^ 

The Georgia Table- Pea, D. B., J - i^» 

Berkshire Pigs, L. F. Allen, | |*. 

Grafting, D. Jay Browne, J ' • •'» 

A Moveable-Fence, R. L. Allen, .-•--. |7# 

A Piggery, T. C. Peters, j ... 177 

To Kill Lice on Cattle, J - J«7 

A Pennsylvania Dairy, Henry Chorlev, .... 17$ 
The Best Sheep Country, Jeremiah F. Hunt, 1 

Value of Agricultural Papers, Alexander McDonald, I ^ .m 
Additional Premiums, f " 
A New Variety of Sprinr Wheat, Jos. C. G. Kennedy, J 

New Jersey Fences, A. K. D., ISO 

The Cow-Pea, Peach, Cuba-Toliacco, d^c, T. Aflleck, • 181 

Long- Wool Sheep, X^eonard D. Clift, • . - > - 18S 

Fatting Steers. Jno. M. C. Valk, 'I ,m 

Elder-Berry Wine, Mrs, S., j - - lot 

Statiatics of Ftnit, S. C. Iliggittson, ^ _ ^ •«. 

Northern Calendar for June, J ' " ^^^ 

Southern do. do. ...... . If^ 

Foreign Agricultural News, Chinese AgricnltUTe, Ac, Ac, 187 
Editor's Table, Annual Report of Hon. H. L. Ells- \ 

worth, European Agricultural Tour of Henry { - 189 
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CL'TTUNG GaAIS. 

We must make the same lefereace to TonneT 
rolumes of thiii periodical iu caiiiag grain, as we 
liave below in cuiiinj; grass. Since writing those 
siiicles alluded to, all subsequent experieoce and 
ioformatjan which we bave gaihered, go to sus- 
tain the eoacluBion that when the berry of grain of 
■ny kind has well-lilled and just begun in glaze, 
BO that passing tbe end of the ihumb-nail over it 
leaves a diglil mden'ure, is ine bent lime fur cut- 
ling. A friend in Maasachuselts informs us, ibal 
he made this his lesl in cutting bis rye lasl year, 
and that ihc flour made from il was whiter and 
sweeter than any he had ever harvested before, 
there was more of it also per bushel, and less 
bran. This looks reasonable ; for it is asserted 
that after this stage of the filliog of the berry, 
long-er standing only tends to change the flour into 
a thicker rind of ihe grain, and consequently forms 
more bran. In tbe case of oar friend's rye-flour 
above, he obsetred that it was nearer wheal than 
any he had ever lasted. Two other imporTsnt 
considerations m cuuing grain early force ihero- 
selvea upon us. Isl. We have more lime for Ihe 
harresi, and are more forward wiih our work. 
Sd. The grain shells scarcely at all, there is con- 
seqaeully little or no loss from this source. 3d. 



Since the introduction of machines for culiii^ 
straw, this is an article which is fast getting into 
general use for fodder, and the straw saved by 
early cutting proves greatly more nuiriiive and 
palatable to the stock than that cut late. Where- 
fore, we earnestly enlreat our fatmers to pay 
greater attention lo the early cuttiug of iheir grain 
than they have heretofore been iu the habit of do- 
ing. 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. 

This valuable Almanac for the year 1845, baa 
just been published by Sax ion & Miles, 205 Broad- 
way. It contains 40 pages octavo, of a size nearly 
as large as this periodical, filled wiih useful and 
entertaining matter for the Farmer, Planter, Gar- 
dener, and Stock-breeder. There are duuble seta 
of tables in il, calculated for the East and Wcit, 
and we think this will be found one of the be^ 
and most popular Almanacs ever issued. The pub- 
lishers have put it at the very low price of 6) cents 
at retail, $3 per huodred, sad $S0 per thousand. 
The work is stereotyped, and can be had in any 
quantity. It is expected D0,000copie9, at least, will 
be disposed of ibis year. Il is gol out thus early, 
and placed at the extremely low price above 
named, in oider to make it an object to our iHend* 
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to favor the publishers with their orders. To any- 
ooe desirio? it, advertisements of a single pa?e or 
more will he inserted at the additional cost of set- 
ting up the matter. By then purchasing a quan- 
tity of such edition of the almanac they will avail 
themselves of a means of making kuowa their 
business not often found. 



FARM OF THE MESSRS. LATHROP. 

Wb have just returned from a ten days' eicor- 
tion up the valley of the Connecticut, from its 
mouth to the borders of Deerfield, in Massachu- 
setts, and have been struck with wonder and sur- 
prise at the rich and varied beauty of its scenery ; 
Dut above all, with its ^reat fertility. Several of 
these localities, comprisins: the richest parts of the 
valley, we have not visited since childhood ; in the 
meanwhile, we have wandered over the most 
vaunted sections of the south and west, and with 
the recollections of the deep virgin soil of these re- 
gions fresh in our memory, we do not hesitate to 
•ay, that, with the exception of the Mississippi, 
not a valley there of the same length, can exceed 
the Connecticut in width and fertility of bottom, 
and general capability for agricultural purposes. 
The meadows of Northampton and several other 
towns, are equal to the boasted plains of Pick- 
away, on the Sciota. Here they annually obtain 
QO to 70 bushels of corn per acre, with ordinary 
cultivation ; on the Sciota and Miami they can get 
no more ; and yet the Connecticut valley has been 
.hard cropped by the white man for 200 years, and 
how long before by the red man, no one knows ! It 
is customary with every traveller to hnrp upon the 
poverty of New England soil, as if the country 
were all mountainous rocks ; poor, gravelly hills ; 
and famished sandy plains. Such persons know 
not New England — they have scarcely taken a 
birdVeye view of it, and their observation may be 
set down as of the most superficial kind : for 
many is the sweet grass-producing mountain there 
— the fertile hill—and the deep, rich alluvial val- 
ley. Its soil, generally, though rather stony, is a 
qiiick and grateful • ooe, and when judiciously 
stocked and cultivated, repays a fair percentage on 
the capital and l^bor expended upon it. This is a 
fruitful subject with us, and we could expatiate 
upon it to the end of a volume ; and though space 
nuw forbids extended notices, yet jottings fnmi our 
notes may be sprinkled over our columns fur six 
months to come. Massachusetts is a glorious old 
state — ^we have revisited it with feelinss of intense 
pleasure, and proud are we to add, that here we 
drew our natal breath — here received our first 
instruction — and here passed childhood's golden 
hours. 

The Farm of Messrs, Wells and Paoli La- 
ihrop is situated about one mile above the flour- 
ishing villasre of South Hadley Falls. It compri- 
ses about 200 acres, mostly of gently rolling land, 
naturally of a good, strong soil, but previous to 
their purchase in 1833, it had for a long time been 
under the skinning course of cT0[ip\n2, a "course," 
we regret to add, which still seems the moat fash- 
ionable and general in the United States. The 
fint maremeot here was to stock the land with as 



many animals as it would support, in order to 
make manure for its renovation ; they then gath- 
ered up all that was to be had at a reasonable rate 
in the neighborhood, and, in addition, made an im- 
mediate resort to plaster, at the rate of 100 lbs. or 
so to the acre — it costing ground, at the village, 
$8 per ton. Some parts of the farm were springy, 
and abounded with bushes, rushes, and coarse 
water-grass; these have been drained, plowed, 
cropped, and laid down to grass ; and thus the 
patches which a short time r^o were worthless 
swamps, are now among the best and most pro- 
ductive meadows. Where three fourths to one 
ton of hay were formerly cut, two and a half to 
three tons are now obtained, and there is not a 
doubt bat the other crops have increased in an 
equal ratio, and that the whole products of the 
farm, on the average, have at least been trebled by 
the Messrs. Lathrop since they came into its pos- 
session ; and we are glad to add, that they do not 
mean to stop here, but keep on the broad road of 
improvement, trusting that they may eventually 
quadruple if not quintuple them. Nor in such ex- 
pectations need any one be too sanguine ; for we 
can point to several fields where not over 15 to 20 
bushels of corn were formerly grown to the acre, 
which now yield 75 to 100 under a careful system 
of improved cultivation, and rye, wheat, roots, aiid 
grass, in proportion. We scarcely know yet, in 
the United Slates, what a farm may be made to 
produce. 

The farm-house, barn, and out-buildings here, 
are over a hundred years old ; but they are neat, 
and in good repair, and with the old trees surround- 
ing them, present a venerable appearance, which 
it is pleading to contemplate. Nearer the road- 
side, Mr. Wells Lathrop has built him a tasteful 
residence, in modem style of architecture, with a 
pretty garden and ornamental s^rounds attached, 
belied in aeainst the winds with thick rows of trees. 

The Stock— This is nearly all of thorough bred 
Durhams, South Dowu sheep, and the celebrated 
Mackay breed of swine. Tins stock we examined 
wi.h interest, and must express our gratification of 
its high value and careful breeding. Princess is a 
magnificent great cow, and the most extraordinary 
animal, m one respect, we ever heard of. She is 
now nineteen years old ! yet does not look to be 
over ten or eleven, is in fine condition frum gntss 
pasture al*»ne, and, what is most surprising, her 
flesh and hide still handle, in her old age, better 
than half the choice cows a dozen years her junior. 
She brought a highly promising calf last October, 
which we had the gratification of seeing not only 
alive, but p^sy^u'ly kicking, and showing vigor 
and constitution enough to carry it well through to 
the age of its dam. Talk about the delicacy of 
Durhams— their degeneracy of constitution-- 1 heir 
want of hardiness and vigor — and the necessity of 
restoring all these with some ill-bred, coarse, vul- 
gar, dunghill cross ! Bah ! We have not patience 
to listen to such nonsense, and shall be infinitely 
oblisred to any one who will show us a cow from 
this breed, or, rather, no breed at all, of the same 
age, and as enduring as Princess. Come, gentle- 
men, it is an easv matter to theorize from books, talk 
glibly, and pen a paragraph ; but just be so good as 
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to leave your studies now, if you please, turn 1 
workins^-men for a short lime at leasu and corae 
down in to the cattle-yard ; there is the place we 
want to meet you, witn sleeves up, and line in hand. 
We challenge you to the trial. Now be so obli- 

fms as to extend yourselves a trifle, and we shall 
e highly gratified. It can be satisfactorily proved, 
that many of those cows which are put down in 
reports in Massachusetts as such famous " native" 
milkers, are crosses of the Durbams ! No one is 
more ready to admit the value of our native ani- 
mals than ourselves; at the same time, we are 
not goins^ to stand by and see improved stocks de- 
preciated, more especially when their own off- 
sprins are brought out ((hough, we will grant, 
probably unwillingly by the persons doing so) as 
the means of making these unfair and unjust com- 
parisons. Those who boast so much about the na- 
tive animals, are bound to show, when they bring 
them forward, that they have not a drop of im- 
proved blood in them ; and to this proof, for one, 
we are determined to push them. We will ac- 
cept of no guessinsf, no mere aiserlion, on so im- 
portant a point. But to resume our subject. 

If Princess is so large, we must confess we in- 
cline to such animals in the Messrs. L.'s herd as 
Louisa, Ruby, Locilla, Adelina, &c. — of a fine me- 
dium size. They are the most profitable, and, to 
our eye, the most pleasing. In June 1842, then 
only 4 years old, Lucilla gave from 56 to 59 J lbs. 
of milk per day, which made 14^ lbs. of well- 
worked butter per week ; in October following, 
she averaged 33 lbs. of milk per day, making 9 lbs. 
14 ozs. of butter per week. This year she is do- 
ing still better, making rather over 15 lbs. of but- 
ter per week, on grass pasture alone, be it remem- 
bered ; several other cows of this herd are doing 
nearly as well. Need we add more to convince 
those who have good pastures, and are deter- 
mined to keep them so, that Durhams are (heir 
best stock ? To those possessing lighter pastures, 
we say, emphatically, take Devous ; but all good 
soils in New England, well cultivated, will easily 
carry Short Horns. The grade steers bred from 
these Durhams make first-rate working oxen, as 
can be shown by Mr. Lamb, and several others, 
neighbors to the Messrs. Lathrop, and there is 
this great advantage further in regard to ihem — 
they mature at least two years earlier ihan the 
natives. We were shown animals here of 4 years 
old, which had been hard worked from the age of 
2 years, and yet ihey were as targe as common 6 
year olds. They bad received no more care in 
their rearing than any good farmer would naturally 
bestow on his animals. 

The stock bull at present in use here, is North 
America, out of Mr. D. C. Collinses, of Hartford. 
Ct., superior cow Narcissus, by Mr. Copes's, of 
Chester, Pa., imported bull Yorkshireraan, from 
the celebrated herd of Mr. Bates, of England. 
North America is 3 years old, and a very good an- 
imal; indeed, one of the best we know in the 
United States. He is a decided improvement on 
.the old stock, and we can say the same of his get, 
of which we saw several quite likely yearlings 
and calves. 
2'he South Downs were procured of Messrs. 



Prentice and M*Intyre, of Albany, N. Y. One of 
the ewes was imported by the former gentleman, 
'i'hey are pretty stock, and are kept for mutton, 
this being a more valuable product here than wool. 

Stoine, — Of these the Messrs. Latbrop think 
they have the pure Mackay, if there is any such 
thing as this breed being left pure in the country. 
The history of these animals, and their pedigree, 
they have at length, and to any one curious on 
this subiecr, we recommend addressing themselves 
to South Hadley. As to these hogs, they much 
resemble the English and ttish Graziers. They 
are of fine forms, good size, and of a pure white 
color. They are thrifty, hardy, and mature early. 
Their color suits a Yankee^s prejudice, and, upoa 
the whole, they may be called an excellent farm 
hog. 

Mr, Alonzo Lamb has an excellent farm ad- 
joining thai of the Messrs. Latbrop. It is under 
a high state of cultivation, with handsome build- 
ings upon it, and a fine stock, principally of high 
grade Durhams. A noble cow, which' he par* 
chased of Mr. Wells' stock, of Boston, is one of th« 
most massive animals we ever looked at, strongly 
reminding us, in this particular, of Mr. Bates' or 
England, Oxford cow, though not quite so fine and 
high bred. We should like to speak of Mr. Lamb's 
farm at greater length, but are already at the bot* 
tom of our sheet ; yet will add, he has a 4 year old 
steer, one of the most superb creatures we have 
lately seen ; with splendid horns, spread wide 
enough to carry a castle upon their tips. If this 
animal, well fatted, does not make a show • 
couple of years hence, we shall be greatly mista- 
ken. We will go a hundred miles then to see 
him,any day. 

CUTTING HAY. 

In the neighborhood of towns and cities, hay is 
unquestionably the most important crop of the far- 
mer; it is a matter of no small consideration to 
him, therefore, that his grass be cut at a proper 
time, and be secured in the best manner. We 
gave so full directions on this subject in our July 
Nos. of both Vols. L and IL, that we aow barely 
subjoin an additional hint or twa 

We think it important when the sun shines 
out clear, and the thermometer is at a range of 
nearly 80^, to have the grass only slightly spread^ 
unless very heavy and thick on the ground, and 
cured as much in the winrow and cock as conve- 
nient. Made in this manner, the hay retains a 
brighter green color, and is sweeter and more nu- 
tritious. By being retained a day or so in the 
cock, it undergoes a partial sweating process, 
which makes it much less likely to ferment, fire, 
or iniure in the stack or barn. If the grass be 
very long in drying, it changes much of its starch 
into woody fibre, which greatly injures it; but ia 
ordinary weaiher, there is no such danger in this 
country as exists in the cooler and moister climate 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

With respect to the application of salt to hay as 
it is put up in stack or in the mow, 4 quarts to the 
ion has been our usual allowance ; hot if, from un- 
controllable circumstances^ it was not as well 
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dried as preferred, we used 6 to 8 quarts. Many 
of our farmers are prejudiced against the use of any 
8aJt at all in putting up their hay, contending that 
it provokes the stock feeding upon it to an unnatu- 
ra] thirst ; but ive know from considerable experi- 
ence 00 this subject, that when salted to modera- 
tion such is not the fact ; for we have often made 
the experiment in feeding nnsalted hay to our 
stock for a week or two in succession, and then 
such as was salted as above, and we could not 
perceive that the animals fed upon the latter 
drank more at the time than upon the former ; and 
we are certain that they relished the salted hay 
better than the unsalted, eat it up cleaner, and 
seemed to thrive more from an equal quantity. 

We observe that Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, has 
been somewhat sneeringly and rudely attacked in 
a cotemporary paper, for using one bushel of salt 

Iter ton in curing his hay nearly green. We beg 
eave to sav, that Mr. P. has good authority 
(though probably unknown to him) for his prac- 
tice. One of the best farmers in Massachusetts, a 
real working man, who has acquired a handsome 
independence from the sieeat of his own hrow, in- 
forms us ihat such was his system in curing clo- 
ver hay upward of forty years ago, which he has 
continued to a greater or less extent, much to his 
benefit, to the present day. The practice of his^b 
salting is not uncommon in England, and on the 
Continent, especially in Germany ; half a bushel 
of salt to a ton being the least quantity recom- 
mended. Old straw or hay, at the rate of one 
half to one fourth, is also advised to be mixed in 
with the new hay thus preserved, according to its 

greenness, as it is contended that *' such will be 
rought back toward the state of green stalk, by 
the salt juice absorbed gradually reacting upon i(s 
organic constituents, rendering them, in a great 
decree, soluble, digestible, and nutritious." When 
old hay or straw is not to be had, bran is recom- 
mended instead ; first mixing it with the salt, and 
then strewing it on the hay as it is put up. The 
following curious method of preserving green 
grass has lately been tried in Germany : — 

Pits are dug in the earth from ten to twelve feet 
sqaare, and as many deep. These are lined with wood, 
and paddled below and at the sides with clay. Into 
this the green crop of grass, clover, or vetches is put, 
jast as it is cut. Four or five cwt. are introduced at a 
time, sprinkled with salt, at the rate of one pound to 
each cwt., and if the weather and consequently the crop 
be dry, two or three quarts of water should be sprinkled 
on each successive layer. Each layer of four or fire 
cwt. is spread evenly over the bottom, is well trodden 
down by five or six men, and rammed as close as pos- 
sible at the sides with wooden rammers. When the 
pit is full the topmost layer is well salted, the whole 
then covered with boards, or a well-fitting lid, which 
has a quantity of earth laid above it for the more per- 
fect exclosion of the air. The grass speedily heats and 
ferments, and after the lapse of about six days, the 
whole has sunk to about one half its original bulk, 
when the lid may be removed and the space filled with 
fresh grass. When thus fermented, the grass has the 
appearance of having been boiled, has a sharp, acid 
taste, and is greedily eaten by cattle. The pits should 
be kept covered for at least six weeks, aAer which 
they may be opened snccessirely as reqnired, and may 
be kept open till their contents are consainedi without 



sofiering any injury from contact with the air. One 
experimenter says, that by friring only 20 lbs. a day of 
this salted fodder, along with chopped straw, he kepi 
his cows in condition daring the whole winter ; anothec 
states that, on a daily allowance of the same quantity, 
his cows gave a rich and well-tasted milk. 

We commend the above extract to a careful peru- 
sal, and instead of sneering at experiments (even 
supposing them to be carried to an immoderate 
extent) we wish gentlemen were more in the 
habit of making and recording them, successful or 
unsuccessful, as in the latter case they will at least 
be a beacon of warning to others. Professor John- 
stoD, of Scotland, proposes the following: — 

Ist. What weight per day of green food, newly cut, 
is necessary to keep a full-grown animal in a given 
condition ? 2d. What weight of the same green crop, 
cut in the same state, is necessary, when preserved 
moist and salted aAer the German method above de- 
scribed ? 3d. What weight of the same grass, when 
made into hay, after the quick or English method 7 
4th. What weight, when won after the protracted Scotch 
method 7 5th. What relative weights when in the state 
of newly-made hay in August, of winter-bay in January, 
and of old hay in the ensuing summer 7 



LARGE CONSERVATORY. 

Mr. Valk, of Carolina Hall, Flushing, Long 
Island, has recently erected one of the* largest 
conservatories to be found in the United States. 
It is 25 feet wide, 21 feet high, and 180 feet long ; 
with a glazed span roof running nearly north and 
south, and 3 feet of perpendicular glass in the 
walls, rising from the ground 3 feet. The archi- 
tecture of this magnificent conservatory is ex- 
tremely tasteful, light, and airy ; and yet, unites 
in it great strength. We had a sketch of the 
same, but the artist bavin? failed in doing it jus- 
tice in the engraving, we do not insert iL With- 
out the conservatory, on each side, is a border 12 
feet wide ; from the edge of this, near the walls, 
choice grape vines are planted, which lead through 
h6les left for*che purpose, and are trained up the 
roof on wires inside. At the sides, within, are 
shelves running all round the walls for potted 
plants ; in the centre is a trellised arbor, over 
which are trained apricots, nectarines, and early 
peaches. This is a new feature, which we have 
no recollection of before observing in a conservato- 
ry ; but we have no doubt of the success in grow- 
ing fine fruit in this manner, and as it is a great 
economy in room, we wonder it has not before 
been resorted to. In addition to this, Mr. Valk 
has other conservatories of smaller dimensions, 
and a very fine garden. His son, Dr. Valk, sailed 
for Europe last April, on an amateur horticulturai 
expedition, and with a view also of procuring 
stock for this conservatory. He will probably re- 
turn as early as Aucrust or September. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Robert Parsons, of the firm of 
Parsons & Co., who have such extensive nurseries 
and gardens at Flushing. We have no doubt that 
these gentlemen will be highly entertained and in- 
struct«i in their tour, and come back richly laden 
with information beneficial to the horticulture of 
their country. We could wish that such exi>editioDS 
were more often made by our intelligent citizeoSi 
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NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

At the meeting on the 4th of Jane, Gen. John- 
son in the chair, a comrounicatioa was received 
from Mr. Barbour on the present flattering pros- 
pects of the silk caltare. 

Mr. Sharwood, of Enorland, presented quite a 
▼ariety of seeds for distribution. 

Dr. Ackerly, of Staten Island, communicated to 
the club his practice in agriculture on his farm of 
one hundred and thirty acres, particularly as to 
compost and muck. It was referred to the pub- 
lication committee. 

Poultry. — CoL Clark gave an account of a laree 
poultry establishment he visited in 1819, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The owner supplied the 
Philadelphia markets on a large scale; his plan 
was, with large moveable fences to keep his fowls 
enclosed, and he plowed up the enclosed sround 
frequently, and changing his yard, planted the one 
left with oats — his fowls fed on it. He had twelve 
hundred, or perhaps fifteen hundred fowls in ex- 
cellent condition. They flourished in the plowed 
f round and oats, and by change of the ground ; he 
ad comfortable, thatched sheds for them. It was 
a profitable business. 

Mr. Hodge. — Poultr^r runnmg in wheat fields 
render a valuable service, and oecome fat; they 
destroy great numbers of grubs and insects, and do 
no harm to the grain, and I even think that it is 
benefited. The fowls produce more eggs too. 
How valuable are the races of our little migrating 
birds, giving us most delightful music, displaying 
their graceful forms m the air, and engaged con- 
stantly in destroying myriads of noxious insects! 
Dr. Harris, in his treatise on insects, states that a 
single pair of bluejays, having five young ones, con- 
sume two hundred grubs or insects per day ; this 
would be twenty thousand in three months nearly. 
Suppose, what is probable, one half of these are 
female, each of which lavs about two hundred 
eggs, then the two jays and their young destroy in 
one season about two millions. Our wanton de- 
struction of the small birds ou^ht to be stopped. 

Carbonate of ammonia will drive ofi* caterpil- 
lars and the green fly. I have applied the solution 
of it to plants by means of the syringe (adding one 
gallon of water to two ounces of the carbonate of 
ammonia) ; but worms do not mind it at all. I 
here exhibit the span worm with a solution put 
upon it. It disregards it. 

Destroying Insect. Mr, Hodge. — In France and 
Belgium the farmers are fined yor not killing noa> 
ious insects. It would be better to give to chiU 
dren so much a quart for them! The proper 
time to attack them is wnen they collect in their 
nests. As to this span worm, he is easily shaken 
off a tree. 

Mr. Fleet. — ^Mr. Harvey, the landscape painter, 
hunv on his trees large mouthed glass vessels part- 
ly filled with honey and vinegar, or with molasses 
and vinegar. These vessels caught chiefly in the 
night, large numbers of insects of great variety of 
kinds. It is a good practice ! 

Mr. Townsend. — ^I have three beds of cabbage 
plants. I burned their surfaces. I have one 
which I have treated with poudrette. On the 
burned bed I added ashes. In some spots of this 



bed insects are on the plants, while on my ooti- 
drette bed no insect is to be seen ; but the plants 
are very fine and vigorous. These plant beds of 
mine were all sowed at the same time, and in all 
other respects treated alike. 

Mr. Holmes. — A friend of mine makes a mop^ 
dips it in spirits of turpentine, and applies it to tne 
nests of the worm, and it kills them. 

Mr. Brown. — Guano has been found good for 
destroying vermin by fumigation. Also sulphur,, 
tobacco, and red pepper seed. 

Col. Clark, Insects abound in earth, air, and wa^ 
ter. Many of the races are camiTorous, devouring:^ 
other insects. Many open little sluices in the soil, 
conferring on the farmer a benefit analogous to the 
ceiebrat^ modem process sub-soiling, 

STIRRING THE GROUND IN DRT WEATHER. 

This and the next month are those in which we 
usually have our roost severe droughts, and where 
irrigation can not be resorted to, there is nothing 
like frequent stirring of th? earth to obviate its bad 
effects. This in light soils, which suffer the most, 
is always easilv effected; the best time for the 
operation is early in the morning and toward eve- 
ning, when the dew is on the ground. The roost 
perfect instruments for this purpose, are, the cul- 
tivator with five double mould plow-teeih in ir^ 
followed by a tn angled harrow or a proper width 
for the rows of whatever crop it is to be used 
among, full of fine sharp teeth made as long 
as the utmost depth to which they can penetrate 
th^ soil. The philosophy of frequent stirring the 
earth to obviate a drought is so fully explained 
at page 78, Vol. I., that we need not again soon 
repeat the observations then made. 

SHOW OF THE AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTU- 
RAL, AND BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE. 

I SIT down to pye you a brief report of our 
spring agricultural show, which came off* yester- 
day. We have had a very interesting meeting, 
and the attendance, all things considered, was 
very full indeed. Several other calls of interest 
occurred, unavoidably, on the same day, in our 
neighborhood, drawing off* a great many ; and the 
roads are insufferably dusty, iVom the long, severe 
and ruinous drought we have had, and still have. 
Nevertheless, we who do the work have great cause 
of complaint to make, that on a subject of such 
vital importance to their interests, as improvement 
in all things agricultural, planters show so much 
apathy. On tne occasion of a very interesting 
trial of the comparative merits of a number of ag- 
ricultural implements, which occupied a commit* 
tee appointed for the purpose, during two hours in 
the morning, there were out some fiAeen or twenty 
planters on the ground ! But, from the many ex* 
pressions of regret, which I have since heard, for 
non-attendance, when it became known how much 
of exceeding interest they had missed, I am con- 
fident that at the October trial, we shall have a 
crowd. It is upon this part of the exhibition that 
I baye most to aay, as ay tirar and attention dur* 
ing the day, were too much taken up to give the 
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Stock and other things mpre than a cursory glance. 
I will forward you papers with the reports of com- 
tnittees at length,* and pass on with the remark, 
that the number of cattle and horses was, I thought, 
fully as ^reat as at any previous meeting, some of 
them being remarkably fine. 

Of bulls, Mr. Hall had a very handsome two-year 
old white bull, which in my esiirtiation tdiied first ; 
he is a compact, well-maJe animal, and handles 
well. Col. p. Cooper, from Wilkinson county, ex- 
hibited an aged bull which I must place nestf even 
over the head of Mr. Hall's mountain of beef, Beliz- 
hover — in my opinion there is no comparison be- 
tween the two animals, though I know that I could 
find few here to side with me. There were also two 
younger bulls, the property of Samuel Chamberlain 
and D. P. Jackson, that were very fine. Of sheep 
and hogs, the show was a poor one ; every one being, 
like myself, afraid of the excessive dust. Col. Wa iles 
exhibited a pen of very good sheep. In vegetables 
:and flowers too, we were sadly wanting — caused 
by our long drought. Col. Wailes, the Rev. Mr. 
Whielden, and Dr. Butterfield, occupied one of the 
•college halls with their fine cabinets of stones, 
minerals, fossils, &c. Col. W. has a roost val- 
uable collection, particularly of agates, madrepores, 
^^rnelians, &c., and of fossil and Indian remains. 
Mr. Whielden exhibited a miniature cage, of 
t)room-straw, in which were some dozen silk- 
worms in the act of enveloping themselves in their 
«ilken covering, by them lay a number of others, 
in different stages of growth, feeding. 

But to the implements. At about nine o'clock, 
tihe committee commenced operations on a piece 
«of ground here, on Ingleside. From the prmted 
report you will see what plows, &c, were on the 
:^ound, and also the opinion of the committee, 
which you would oblige many here by publishing,! 
and confer too a more extensive benefit upon your 
makers of such things, if they will act upon it as 
they ou^t to do, than they are probably aware of. 
From the opinions there given, I must beg leave to 
-differ somewhat. The fact is, we know so little 
here of how implements of cast-iron answer the 
purpose, that there is a strong preiudice against 
them, which, however, would quickly give way to 
•conyietion. Buggies, Nourse, & Mason's plow is 
a very large and heavy implement,^ my objection 
to which I will give presently. It turned over a 
regular furrow of from 12 to 13 inches, by 6J in- 
<:hes ; while the two others that were tried turned 
only about 8 to 9, by from 4 to 7 inches. In my 
opinion the teams did not exert themselves more 
with the eagle plow than with the others, and the 
hand had not half the work to do — then see the 
difference in the amount of work done. The 
ground was very dry, and had been much trodden, 
yet the eagle plow laid it neatly over, covering up 

* We received these papers, but they have unfortunate- 
ly got mi^aidy which prevents our giving a synopsis of 
ihe reports. — Ko. 

t This we have never received, and shall be quite 
obliged if Mr. A. can yet furnish it for us.— Ed. 

% Since the reception of this report we have forwarded 
Mr. A. smaller plows of Rnggies, Nourse, & Mason's 
aianofactUTe, which we are certain will please him, for a 
4iiiigie mole can draw with ea# the smallest one we sent. 



the weeds completely, and leavins^ the ground 
well pulverized, aud ready for any Kinil of crop; 
while the other plows ran very unsteadily, giving 
the plowman much to do, and turning over a very 
irregular furrow, throwing up the ground in large 
clods, gouging them out, as it were. Wood's plow 
has been many years in use here, and gives 
universal satisfaction, doing excellent work when 
the ground is in fair order: and they are light, 
strong, and cheap, costing $6, to $7 and $8. But 
when brought beside this excellent Boston plow of 
Ruggles, I>u>urse, & Mason, it was completely left 
behind, so much so, as to open the eyes of all pres- 
ent. One of the committee remarked, that though 
he had been a farmer all his life, he had learned 
more of plows and plowing during these two hours 
than he ever knew before ! There is nu necessity for 
our plows and other implements being so strong and 
heavy as with you — we have no stones. Then our 
teams are lighter — the weather greatly hotter, so 
that animals can not stand so much. We are al- 
most all too short of team, and of consequence have, 
at times, to work them too many hours. But I will 
eo more at length into this matter in an article I 
have nearly ready for you, on Implements for the 
Southj with rough sketches of some of my im- 
provements. Our plows, however, want length, to 
give them steadiness. 

Let Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason, and others of 
your best makers, including Prouty & Mears, and 
Barnaby & Mooer, send to our fall Show some 
plows made for the south, and such as they can fur- 
nish us with here at fair rates (my side-hill plow 
cost me here $18,00, Ruggles & Co.'s with coulter 
and wheel, $13) and they will open up for them- 
selves a good market. We are tired or sending for 
implements without first seeing them. If they 
will forward them from Boston, they will come to 
the society free of charge, (see report.) Let them 
consign them to Wm. l. Minor, Esq., our president, 
and have them reach us by the middle of October, 
aud they shall all have a fair trial, aud will after- 
ward be sold by the society, and the money remit- 
ted to the owners, or disposed of otherwise as may 
be ordered. Is there no possibility of sending us a 
correct dynamometer at same time ? If there is, let 
me know the cost, and the society, or some of its 
members will remit you in time to send us one. 
If the owners of the plows so desire ii, they will 
be forwarded to shows in the adjoining counties 
of Jefferson and Wilkinson, and exhibited there 
also. Thomas Affleck. 

Ingleside, Miss., 27th April, 1844. 



POLLED GRADE DURHAMS. 

I WISH to return you my thanks for the informa- 
tion you have vouchsafed me in your May No., 
but must ask your forgiveness if I do not attach 
implicit faith in the purity of the strain of any |^^ 
or ) blood Durhams without horns. I don't mean 
to impeach your veracity, or to deny the possibili- 
ty of such a phenomenon ; but when we consider 
that for an animal of the higher grade named, 
five generations, and at least fifteen years, must 
have intervened from the the first cross, I think it 
more likely, unless the instances spokea of by yoa 
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were bred under your own eye, or of equally ex- 
perienced professors of the aft of breeding in all 
its branches, that some clandestine irrecn^laritv 
may have occurred to stamp the progeny with the 
deficiency in que8tiun.(a) I am aware that the 
Short Horns have a touch of the Pulled breed ; but 
it is far back, and would have shown itself more 
generally than we find to be the case, if there 
were so stronsr a tendency in the cross to show it- 
self, as one might be led to believe from your as- 
sertions : at any rate, its occasionally happening 
innst constitute an exception and not the rule ; yi u 
are not thereby justified in deciding, ex cathedra^ 
upon bare inspection, that a Polled cow was three 
quarters Durham, of whose parentage nothing was 
known. You have not communicated to the pub- 
lic upon what grounds (other than the want 
of horns) you based your opinion ; if vou have 
any other we should be obliged to you ir you will 
state them.(6) 

Besides, there is a well-known tendency in the 
Galloway wiih which Mr. Collins crossed his 
Short Horns, occasionally to produce diminutive 
horns; showing that the probabilities are alto- 
gether against any Polled animal being of three- 
quarter or any higher grade of Durham blood.(c) 

" Put that cow in good condition," you say, " and 
to our eve she would be anything but a raw-boned 
animal.'* This sounds very much like admittance 
of the very error yuu reprobate, that of judging 
cattle not by their anotomtf but their condition. 
Would she Be less rawboned if she were put into 
good condition ^d) 

The mode of proof I should propose would be 
of a directly contrary nature, and the scraping the 
flesh off the bones would, I presume, be a letter 
test of their fineness than puttinsf flesh on. As 
you undoubtedly include your humble servant (e) 
in the number of those who pronounce such '* very 
erroneous decisions upon stock at our agricultural 
■bows," and who think *' a lean beast must be 
raw-boned and coarse, and a fat one fine, with 
smootn bones," you will pardon me for saying, that 
the error I have fallen into, if it should prove to 
be such, may have arisen from my unconsciously 
drawit:? a comparison in my own mind, between 
the frame of the cow Emma and those of certain 
grade Durhams in my own yard, without waiting 
until they were put into good condition.(/) 

Our relative correctness on this point may, how- 
ever, be put to a strict test by actual admeasurement 
of the highly valuable creature referred to, and 
then contrasting it with that of bona-fide Dur- 
hanis, or cattle with avowedly fine bone. 

When this point has been satisfactorily settled, 
it will then be time enough to look round for 
those ** cows of the ordinary Polled breed, with," 
as you make me say, ** forms as good as Mr. 
Schenck*s cow ;" until then we should hardly 
agree as to what were sa 

John W. Knkvkls. 

{a) Our authority on the point in question, was 
derived from an English oreeder of the high- 
est respectability, one who kept a regular record 
of his animals, vi^iether grades or thorough breds, 
and we have no more doubt of the fact than if we 
had bred the one we had reference to ourseWes, 



and all its ancestors. Nothing is more common in 
the Smiihfield market, in London, than half to 
three fourths and seven eighths grade Durham 
bullocks, descended from the black Polled Scotch 
cow ; and yet the color of these grades is more 
generally all black, and they are usually without 
horns, or merely show the smallest possible apol- 
ogy fur horns, short stubs occasionally, hung loose- 
ly to the head by a stringy integument not muck 
thicker than the skin. 

(b) Even allowing an *' exception,V we (that is, 
the writer of these remarks and the one who was 
with him, an English breeder of much experience) 
think our judgroeni quite as correct in supposing 
Mr. Schenck's cow might come under this catego- 
ry, as Mr. Knevels, that she might not. We at 
least are ttvo to one thus far in the matter, and ac- 
cording to the principles of the government under 
which we reside, our authority must be decisive. 
This last expression is badinage. But as.ititn 
mere matter of opinion, in which either pany may 
be right or wrong, we shall not argue the point. 
If Mr. K. will turn to our second yol., p. 270, be 
will find the*' grounds" upon which our ''opinions 
were based" expressed in full, viz., " a good spread 
of hip ; long head ; low, deep brisket ; handles 
well, &c., &c., all marked characteristics of the 
thorough-bred Durham, which no other breed of 
cattle possesses in the same eminent degree. My 
own opinion, and that of my friend with me, were 
not expressed till after handling Emma pretty 
thoroughly, and scrutinizing her in eyery point, 
and talking the whole matter oyer minutely bc-^ 
tween us, and this opinion the public can take for 
what it is worth and no more. 

(c) To all this we can say, that facts which we 
have not space to relate, are entirely against the 
" probabilities." 

(</) By " raw-bones" we understand Mr. K. to 
speax in the popular but erroneous acceptance of 
' the terms, coarscbones. We will therefore take 
this correction, and say, that when the hemes 
of an animal are thickly clothed with fat and 
flesh, they do appear relatively finer to the gen*^ 
eral eye than when " raw," or, in other words,, 
when the animal is in poor condition. We en- 
deavor, now, in forming our judgment as to tlie 
coarseness or fineness of an animal's bones, to di- 
vest them in our mind's eye of all flesh, and re- 
gard them relatively in their nakedness. Under 
this phase we consider Mr. Schenck's cow a me* 
dium animal as to fineness of bone. 

(e) We regret that Mr. K. should suppose us per- 
sonal in our allusions ; we meant to be understood 
as speaking generally ; and if he will reperuse the 
passage, with its context, we think he will be con- 
vinced of this assertion. 

(/) If Mr. K. has better gradie Durbamt than 
Emma, we are happy to hear it, and shall want 
no other evidence in saying that his stock must be 
a choice one : and, to conclude, we shall be ready 
any time to take a tape line in hand, and go on a 
measuring expedition witb him. By so doing, 
we are certain that we should be placed in the 
way of hearing much shrewd observation, and 
acquiring some good lessons on the subject oT 
stock breeding. 
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REVIEW OF MR. DANA'S GEOLOGY OF SOIL. 

The most strikinsr effect on the mind in perusing 
Mr. Dana's Muck Mauaal, is the manner in which 
he assumes deductive facts at will, and his dog- 
matic mode of forcing them on the reader, with- 
out in any instance cmering a reason for his bold 
assumptions. 

At page 7, he asserts, that " however named and 
classed are the rocks of the earth's surface, they 
have one common origin, the molten*matterof the 
g\obe. Hence, having a common origm, their ul- 
timate chemical constituents are similar." 

What says Buckland? — "Geology has already 
proved by physical evidence, that the surface of 
the globe has not existed in its actual state from 
eternity, but has advanced through a series ofcrc' 
ative operations^ succeeding one another at long 
and definite intervals of time." Page 20, vol. Ist. 
Mr. Dana, pa^e 9, says, " The chemical constitu- 
tion of all rocks is similar." Again page 10, " The 
trappean and fossiliferous rocks contain the most 
lime and magnesia ; the granitic and noo-fossil- 
iferous, the most silex. The amount of this dif- 
ference is about from four to seven per cent ; yet 
DOtwithstandino^ this, the general chemical consti- 
tution of all rocks approaches so nearly to identity, 
that this may be laid down as the first principle in 
4igricultural chemistry, that there is one rock, con* 
aeguently one soil,'* 

We must infer from this, that the chemical con- 
:8tituents of granitic and calcareous rocks are the 
-same ; and also that the same soil will be pro- 
duced from the debris of the two rocks. I need 
cot point out to any chemist, mineralogist, or ge- 
ologist, the absurdity of such an imwarranted as- 
-suniption ! I 

Mr. Dana goes on to assert, rage 10, that '< to 
the farmer, all soil is primary. The question then 
arises, how do rocks and soil affect vegetation ? 
As a consequence of the first poposition, it may 
be laid down as the second principle of agricultural 
chemistry that rocks do not affect the vegetation 
which covers them,'* 

The first proposition is evidently absurd, that 
'* all soil is primary ;" but if true, what connexion 
is there between this and the deduction, that 
" rocks do not affect vegetation ?*' 

In answer to this unsupported assertion of Mr. D., 
I would ask him, why the soils covering lime- 
stone rocks are in all countries the most produc- 
tive ? Sir Humphrey Davy savs, " The proauctive- 
ness of soil must likewise be influenced by the na- 
ture of the subsoil, or the earthy or stony strata on 
which thev rest, and this circumstance ought to 
be particularly attended to in considering their 
chemical nature, and the system of agricultiuai im- 
provement." 

At pa^e 21, Mr. D. makes the following remark- 
able and extraordinary assertions! ! "The same 
uniformity of chemical composition characterizes 
soil, which characterizes rocks ; that is great sim- 
ilarity, but not identity, and it is on limited patch- 
es only, that soil partakes decidedly of the char- 
acter of the underlaying rocks." 

** The extensive analysis of soil, executed by the 
geological surveyor of Massachusetts, taken from 
«?ery variety of rock-formation, presents a remark- 



able uniformity, both of chemical constitution, and 
mineraWical composition of the earthy ingredi- 
ents. The same truth is presented by the analy- 
sis of soil from various parts of the globe. It is a 
conclusion, warranted oy the widest examination, 
that the mineral constituents of 100 parts of the 
soil of our globe, is composed of sand or silicates 
89.28 ; salts of lime 00.85." 

The extracts I have niiade afford a fair specimen 
of Mr. Dana's reasoning in his geology of soils. 
It is throughout a seriin] of dogmatic assertions to- 
tally unsupported by scientific facts. Europe has 
produced many celebrated analyzers of soils, and 
their results are altogether at variance with Mr. 
Dana's positive assertions. Vauquelin was an an- 
alyzer of soils, and the process prescribed by him, 
in the Annales de Chemie, 30ih vol., is the best 
which has yet been offered. Lowitz, Berthier, 
Berzelius, Dundonald, Kir wan, Young, Gay Lus- 
sac, Thenard, Davy, Tillet, and many others in 
Europe, as able chemists in our own country, have 
been analysers of soils, and not one of them ever 
gave such results as appears in Mr. Dana's geology 
of soil. 

I shall quoXe three results of analysis of soils, 
two by Sir H. Davy, and one by M. Tillet, all 
widely distant from each other. Sir H. Davy re- 
marks that *' those soils that are the most produc* 
tive of com [min] contain always considerable 
proportions of aluminous or calcareous (lime) earth, 
and most generally both, in a finely divided state." 
*'The quantity of calcareous earth is however 
very various, and in some cases exceedingly small. 
A Very fertile com soil from Ormiston in East Lo- 
thian afforded in a hundred parts only eleven parts 
of calcareous earth ; the finely-divided clay amount- 
ed to forty-five parts." 

"A soil from the low lands of Somersetshire, 
celebrated for producing excellent crops of wheat 
and beans without manure ; I found to consist of 
11 per cent of sand, chiefly siliceous, about 70 per 
cent of lime, about 5 per cent of vegetable mat- 
ter, and other minor ingredients." 

The most productive soils around Paris, waB 
found by M. Tillet, *' to be composed of 36 per 
cent of aluminous clay, 24 per cent, of river-sand, 
partly siliceous, and 37 per cent, of limestone." 

Here we have correct analyses of productive soils 
from Scotland, England, and France ; the first con- 
taining 11 per cent of lime and 45 alumina ; the 
second reqm ring no manure, about 70 per cent of 
lime, and the third more than 36 per cent Yet in 
the face of such high authority, Mr. Dana decides 
that " in the mineral constituents of 100 parts of 
the soil of our globe, there exists but a fraction of 
one per cent of lime." As he obtained his infor* 
mation from the analysis of the soil of Massachu- 
setts, we can no longer be surprised at the sterility 
of that state, and at her having to buy the princi- 
pal portion of her grain from more favored states. 
Mr. Dana admits that limited patches only of 
the soil of the globe may partake of the character 
of the under laying rocks. Such admission is not 
required to disprove the positions laid down bj 
him. Without knowing anything of geology, it 
must be evident to the most unscientific observer 
that Infinite Wisdom did not place such »"*"T^f*f» 
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iMjfn of carboDiferoos rock, covering the face of 
▼alleys and moan tains of more than half of the 
surface of the globe, withoat designing it for ben- 
eficial purposes. The sun and air decompose such 
rocks on the surface, the rains wash off the parts 
decomposed, carries it into the ralleys, where it 
mixes with various other matters, and the carbon* 
ic gas supplies vegetation with more than 60 per 
eent. of its food. If only a fraction of one per cent, 
of lime were found in the soil of the globe, then 
must the evident wisdom and benevolence of the 
Supreme have been overruled. As this is impos- 
sible, the probability is that man has misinter- 
preted his operative action. 

Even granting the absurd theory of Mr. Dana, 
that *' there is but one rock and one soil," his an- 
alysis of that rock and soil is anything but correct ; 
and if he obtained his information from the ge- 
ological surveyor of Massachusetts, then must we 
decide that the survevor was, to say the least, a 
▼ery incompetent analyzer. Mr. D., page 8, clas- 
sifies the primitive rocks, as granite, gneiss, sien- 
ite, greenstone, porphyry, basalt, &c. Let us see 
whether these rocks afford 89.28 silex, and only 
85 of one per cent, of lime. 

Primitive granite is composed of silex, 68, al- 
tnnina 14, lime 2.33, potash 9. Granite is com- 
posed of silex, mica, and felspar, and the above 
analysis is taken on the 8upp<»ition that each are 
in equal quantities, but it is well known that the 
felspar is generally 'the predominating material, 
which would lessen the proportion of silex ma- 
terialljTt sod increase the alumina and lime. 

Gneiss contains much less silex than primitive 
granite, more alumina, and more oxide of iron. 

Sienite is distinguished from granite by the pres- 
ence of hornblende — this mineral contains 42 silex, 
12 alumina, 11 lime, 2.25 magnesia, 30 oxide of 
iron. Red felspar is the predominating material 
in sienite — components 62 silex, 17 alumina, 3 
lime, 1 3 potash. 

In greenstone the hornblende predominates, silex 
and mica are rarely found in it ; the felspar is in 
this mineral always green or greenish. See com- 
ponents as above. 

Porphyry is a compound rock, varying much in 
its base and in its mineral structure, containing 
quartz and felspar in a crystalline state. 

Basalt varies much in its properties, it gives 
Irom 42 to 56 silex, from 15 to 30 alnmina, from 8 
to 10 lime, and fVom 8 to 25 iron. 

In my next I shall review Mr. Dana's chemistry 
of soil. Wu. Pabtbidge. 



PROFITS OF POULTRY. 

I NOTICED in the last number of the American 
Agriculturist, some queries propounded by a cor- 
respondent over the signature of •* H. C. M.," in 
regard to the profits from, number of eggs obtain- 
ed, and amount of food consumed by a given num- 
ber of fowls per year. 

Now, sir, m the first place, I would recommend 
to your correspondent to try the experiment him- 
self, even if it be on a small scale, say from 12 to 
20 fowls. Keep an accurate account with them, 
charge the cost of the fowls, the food they con- 1 



sume, and all expenses attending them. Keep an 
accurate account of ail the eggs obtained, all the 
chickens raised : and at the end of the vear ciedit 
the eggs, and the stock on hand, and tKe queries 
will be answered. But, as he probably wishes to 
avail himself of the experience of others, and jump 
into the business at once, I will endeavor to grat- 
ify him by giving the result of some of my experi« 
ence. 

When I firet moved on to my farm, I kept about 
J 00 fowls, which were allowed to run and roost 
where they pleased, annoying me in the gar* 
den, destroying mv grain, and soiling my imple- 
ments, and from which we did not obuiin over 1000 
eggs and about 60 chickens, during the year. I 
then built me a poultry-house, and enclosed about 
one fourth of an acre of ground with a picket fence, 
between six and seven leet high, placed the fowla 
in it, and commenced keeping debit and credit with 
them. In six months ano seven days we obtained 
from 60 hens 2655 eggs. The year following, 
from the same number of hens we obtained over 
4000 eggs. 

Hens that are well fed, and attended will aver« 
age about 90 eggs each per year ; and they will 
consume about 38 quarts of grain, in proportion aa 
follows, per head, in the same time. 

The amount consumed within the year, of tha 
different kinds of grain, was 

91 basbeb of wheat-screeniDgs, .... 21 c. ... $19,1 1 
6 " rye, 62|.... 3,75 

11 « millet, 62i.... 6,87J 

2 « com, 56i.... I,l2i 

.3 « barley, 50 1,50 

2 « Indian meal, 100 2,00 

1 1 5 bushels $34,36 

Amount of eggs and poultry sold was 56,79 

Leaving a balance of only $22,43 

We were more fortunate .last year, as will be 
seen from the following. Our stock consisted of 
84 fowls including cocks ; 3 turkeys, 7 geese, 3 
ducks, and 2 guinea-fowls, which was of course 
much increased in the spring and simimer by the 
young reared. They consumed 

7 1 bushels wheat-screenings, . . . • 15 e. $ 10,65 

4 <* millet, 50 2,00 

14i *< corn, 42t 6,17 

30i « oau, 24 7,26 

8 " potatoes, boiled, 25 2,00 

1271 bushels, $28,08 

We obtained 4152 eggs, average 1 c 41,52 

80 fowls, sold for 47,15 

32 bushels manure, sold 

at 18f 6,00— 94,6T 

Profit, $66,59 

These fowls were confined in a yard and allow- 
ed as much grain as ihey would eat, it bein^ kept 
constantly before them, changed often, and m tn» 
winter boiled potatoes were led to them warm, and 
occasionally animal food. They were plentifullr 
supplied with lime, gravel, and water. Some aK 
lowance, however, must be made in regard to the 
amount of sales, as many of the fowls were oT 
fancy breeds. 
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Persons liviosr oeAt a city or village, will find 
poultry to pay much better than those living at a 
disiaoce, wnich, in a measure, will account (or the 
difference of opinion in regard to the profits arising 
from them. Then again, in the hands of some, 
they will be made profitable, while in the hands 
of others they would be a losing concern. Much 
depends on management ; and I cuotend, that with 
proper management, and favorably situated, fowls 
can be made as profitable, according to the capital 
invested, and labor emploved, as any other branch 
on the farm ; but like all kinds of business, to be 
successful, it must be attended to. In raising or 
managing poultry, as with most other things, a 
little Experience is worth more than a great deal 
•/ theory. 

Where eggs is the principal object the Poland, 
or crosses of the Poland, are undoubtedly the best, 
as they very seldom want to set. I consider it 
most profitable to sell the eg|:8 when high, and 
let them batch when the price is low. 

On many accounts, and in favorable situations, 
geese can be made profitable. They will live on 
grass in the summer without grain, their feathers 
are valuable, and their carcass, when young and 
fat, will command a fair price. But to counter* 
balance this, unless confined to a single pasture, 
they are not only troublesome but destructive to 
grain or grass in meadows. In order to obtain a 
good crop and the best of feathers, it is requisite 
that they should have a stream or pond of water 
to resort for washing, &c. C. N. Be3I£NT. 

Three Hills Farm, May, 1844. 



THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO.— NO. II. 

Tobacco requires for its successful cultivation 
two conditions — an abundant supply of proper sa- 
line matter, and secondly, a sufficient source of am- 
monia. 

In the mineral earth the former condition maj 
be present, but the second as long as the soil is 
untouched is absent. The saline matter is how- 
ever but very sparingly dissolved, while the plants 
require a large supply, and especially during the 
earlier periods of growth. The indications are 
therefore dear enough, and may be expressed un- 
der three heads. 

1st. To pulverize the soil, or give it porosity. 

2d. To hasten the solubility of the necessary 
taline substances. 

3d. To secure a supply of ammonia. 

1 St. To pulverize the Soil, — W hen it is adhesive 
and wanting in porof^ity, it must be rendered fine. 
This may be accomplished by many means, in dif- 
ferent localities. If lime is abundant, and the 
land a stiff clay, it should be used freely, drainage 
may be necessary, admixture with vegetable mat- 
ter, as leaves, sawda^t, muck, fallowing crops, 
l)urning clay, repeated stirring, rolling, &c. 

By pulverizing the soil two important points are 
attained : First, the g^reater absorption of gaseous 
matter, dew, and fluids from the air : and secondly, 
the means of dissolving saline matters are in- 
creased. Beside these advantasres, the plant is 
•coabled to draw food from a much greater extent, 



and the improvement, if properly made, is a per* 
manent advantage to the land. 

The absorptiun of gaseous matter is increased to 
an extent directly proportional lo the fineness, and 
looseness of the suil. This requisite to fertility ia 
certainly appreciated by many farmers, but there 
are none who are fully alive to its capabilities. 
So much may be accomplished in agricu lure by 
attending to this one point that it may be made 
the first, and only principle of successful farming, 
provided the mineral composition of the earth la 
suitable. Every one it now aware that plants 
will grow and flourish in charcoal-powder watered 
with rain-water, sufficient saline matter being pres- 
ent. Yet the charcoal, properly so called, inde- 
pendently of the bodies which adhere to it, fur- 
nishes no part of the food of plants, not so much as 
the clay of the field. It acts in consequence of its 
extraordinary porosity in absorbing and holding a 
sufficient amount of the carbonic acid, and ammo- 
nia of the air, tu answer the necessities of the most 
luxuriant vegetation. Its action is undiminished 
for years so long as it is in contact with air. 
There may be a slight difference in the proportions 
of gaseous matters which clay absorbs, when com* 
pared with charcoal, but leaving that out of consid- 
eration, it may be proved that if the clay of the 
surface-soil could be reduced to the same condition 
of porosity, it would pei form the verj same office 
as charcoal, and constitute in itsell a sufficient 
material whereon the most luxuriant plants might 
be raised, provided as before the necessary sanoe 
matters were present. Common clay can not be 
brought into this state of maximum porosity by 
mechanical means, for it differs from charcoal m its 
intense cohesion fur water: but when it has been 
burned, this puitit of difference is destroyed and the 
two now resemble one another very clusely in this 
physical property, and are equally known, as well 
as coal-cinders which act in the same way, as fer- 
tilizing agents. 

The doctrine advanced is not new, the indefati- 
gable Jeihro Tull, as the result of mere experience, 
wrote on it, and secured among other illustrioos 
disciples the name of Duhamel. Liebig applying 
the measures given by Dal too for the absorbent 
power of box-wood cliarcoal, and which are very 
iar beyond an expression of the real absorption br 
pine charcoal exposed to moisture on the open fiela, 
was the first to account for one feature of the ad- 
vantage gained by pulverizing the soil. But 
neither he, nor any other writer on agriculture, 
has alluded to the fact, that dissimilar soils absorb 
unequal qtiantiiies of the components of the at- 
mosphere. This is a topic of great importance in 
practice, and should be submitted to rigid experi- 
ment. From this investigation will appear the 
reason why certain iron-stone lands and fine clays 
are so decidedly superior to loose sandy soils. It 
leads also to the conclusion, that an addition of 
barren sand to clay is injudicious on the whole, for 
the same expense diiected to burning the surface, 
or turning in green fallows would lead to much 
more real advantage. 

It may be urged by my readers, that one of the 
facts, previously so much insisted on, proves of no 
consequence here, or that there is a contradiction 
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between the statement now made, that enough 
carbonic acid and ammonia can be obtained from 
the mineral earth to support Inxvriant vegetation, 
aod the previous asseriion, that a certain class of 
plants are to be fooud only on soils rich io vejeta- 
ble matter. There is however no contradiction, 
but a truth of great interest to the farmer involved 
in these facts. The^ are both practically correct, 
both made the basis of successful agriculture in 
extensive districts of country, and both lauded to 
the skies as the true method of culture. As a 
proof I refer the reader to part I., vol. 4 of the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society, he will find, 
beginning at page 267, an account of the practice of 
paring and burning resorted to in the Rooihings Dis- 
trict of England, with its great success. Here are 
farmers laying down land to meadow, for the pur- 
pose in a lew years of breaking it up to burn, when 
It has accumulated vegetable matter; and when 
other equal l]r intelligent farmers would consider it in 
a fine condition to turn in as an improvement to the 
Uind. Both are righi in their practice, there may 
be a difference in expense, which I will not now 
consider, but both operations, although come at as 
the result of experience, and of great antiquity, are 
jret founded upon the very same' scientific principle 
and accomplish the same indication. 

Again, we learn by the result of the foregoing 
practice, as well as from investigations with char- 
coal, that those plants such as tobacco, Jamestown- 
weed, wheat, &c., which do not draw sufficient 
nitrogen from the air for luxuriant growth, may be 
abundantly supplied in a highly porous soil, solely 
of mineral earth, without humus. That decaying 
vegetable matter is not to them food, but only the 
gaseous bodies which they yield by decay, that the 
aanne gases absorbed by certain porous minerals 
from the atmosphere are adequate to their develop- 
ment. 

The fiirmer, therefore, is pot in possession of an 
importaut principle, which may be satisfied by 
very dissimilar practice. He learns that vegetable 
matter is unnecessary to fertility, where his soil is 
■afficieotly ameliorated by burning for increased 
porosity, or that if burning is improper, as in 
sandy and lime-stone soils, he can secure the object 
aimed at by imprej^naling the land with regeuible 
matter or adding charcoal or burnt clay from else- 
where. 

But the pulverization of the soil does not ini- 
prove it merely in a mechanical sense, there is 
another great advantage gained. It assists in a 
▼ery important manner in attaining the great ob- 
ject of increasing the amount of saline matter ren- 
dered soluble. I here disregard all consideration 
of porosity, and suppose the mineral earth as re- 
duced to an extremely fine powder, or at least of- 
fering an immense amount of surface if not in fine 
powder. A highly porous substance, as charcoal 
or chaltc, does not expose to the air merely its vis- 
ible superficies, but every pore and cell presents 
its Aides and cavities. It is this extent of actual 
surface which I am considering, and not the me- 
chanical size of the particles, ahnough it is possible 
to attain immense surface by reducing them con- 
siderably. In the loof«e, frtaKle soil, saline matter 
is reodered soluble much more rapidly than in the 



adhesive and hard masses. For, as is well knowi^ 
the surfaces of s^ds increase in a much higher pro- 
gression than their diameters. The smaller there* 
tore the particle| or the more porous the structnrep 
the greater the extent of surface exposed, and the 
larger the quantity upon which the carbonic acid 
water and other solvents can act. Much more wa- 
ter is held by such land, and with the gaseous sub> 
stances always present, the greater the rapidity 
with which saline substances are dissolved. With 
respect to burnt lands there is an additional advan- 
tage which is of a chemical character, viz: the fa- 
cility with which certain silicatesare dissolved; oa 
this topic however I may treat hereafter. 

The science of agriculture is not so transparent 
an afiair as many persons suppose ; it is not the 
perusal of a theoretical treatise that is suflicient to 
convert the tyro into a sage. Even Toll, who, al- 
beit without much science, was an exceedingly 
good observer, fell into a lamentable error when 
he supposed that friability of soil was the only es- 
sential to fertility. There are soils with a maxi- 
mum fineness which are defective. I have had 
durinj^ the present summer, an opportunity gf 
meeting with a very striking case, in a specimen 
submitted to me for analysis by R. L. Pell, Esq., 
which was so remarkable for its fineness, that on 
showing it to an experienced farmer he pronounced 
it extremely fertile ; ^et it was barren in conse- 
quence of the want of lime, as was developed by 
analysis. Therefore we repeat, that the necessary 
saline matters must be present. 

So contradictory is the practice of paring and 
burning to the more common method of accumula- 
ting vegetable matter in the soil, that those farm- 
ers who have never adopted the former are in- 
credulous about its expediencv. In the first, the 
vegetable matter accutnulatea by grass roots is 
made the fuel ; in the ordinary method, the same 
organized substances are treasured up as the great 
acquisition of the farmer. It is in consequence of 
turning so much attention to one only of these 
processes that Liebigand Boussingault respectively, 
have advocated theories of agrictilture so dissim- 
ilar. 

Liebijf, in his last work, lays down the doctrine 
that saline matters are the true and only fertilizers ; 
while BoQssingault, impressed with the great ad- 
vantages of ammonial substances, declares that the 
value of manures is directly as the nitrogen they 
contain. These views, so discordant, are never- 
theless the expressions of the culture of different 
countries. While the husbandman of Flanders 
and China knows nothing in nature equal in fertil- 
ity to urine, the Ei^ptian dresses his soil with the 
ash^s only of camel's dung, or to bring the prac- 
tice more clearly before our ideas, he bums the 
stable manure for the sake of the ashes. In the 
same way, in Europe, more especially in the Brit-^ 
ish isles, vegetable matter of the soil is burnt and 
the ashes only retained. Both these national 
practices are successful. In the opinion of the 
people of Flanders, Liebifir is wron? and Boussin- 
gault ri^ht ; in E^pt Liebig is right and Boussin-^ 
gault Wrong. These dissensions are unfortunate.. 
Agriculture as an art, has been the centre of the- 
most contradictory notions; but science admits onlf 
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of one trae theory. Both these eminent men have 
erred in seizing apon one fac#as the basis of 
a doctrine. There can be no qaestioa that the 
Flanders husbandry is right, so far as common 
farming goes, because it is saccessful — nay, there 
b no doubt that if those people were to burn the 
excrementitious matters they use, they would 
destroy their prospects. That is to say, if they 
adopted the one principle of Liebig thev would 
ruin their fortunes. On the other hand, if the 
man of Egypt should pay for the nitrogen of fresh 
. camel's dung, he would be making a bad invest- 
ment. These men till different soils: that of 
Flanders is sandy, loose, but not naturally friable ; 
it filters off water, but does not absorb and retain 
atmospheric gases. In Egypt, the soil is made 
from the annual sediment of the Nile ; nothing 
can be finer, more friable, more porous. 

Both Liebig and Boussingault have erred in lay- 
ing too much stress upon one condition of fertility ; 
vou may read their works without supposing there 
18 any other than that laid down by either. But 
there are two essentially distinct and essentiallv 

Sportant principles in the cultivation of sucn 
ints as tobacco and wheat. 

1st. The presence of saline matters. 

2d. The presence of ammonia, &c., in the soil, 
either in virtue of an abundance of decajring vege- 
table matter, or by reason of the porosity of the 
soil. 

This long digression will now appear not unne- 
cessary. As a writer in a jouroal which passes 
into the hands of planters cultivating very dissimi- 
lar lands, I could not recommend a proceeding 
-only suitable to a limestone soil ; and as a scien- 
-t^e man, I would not allow myself to fall into the 
Tulgar error of laying down one plan of improve- 
ment as suited to all which was in truth proper 
only to a specific tract. Let me be well under- 
stood : the two principles laid down, if correctly 
iqiprehended, point out the method of treatment 
to be pursued m every case, but I leave the ques- 
.tion of expediency and profit to the farmer; he 
must decide whetner, to attain the second deside- 
ratum, he will burn a stiff clay, or fallow, with 
clover ; both will answer the end, but the former 
;is more durable, for a good burning will show its 
effects for seven or more years. In sandy tracts 
we may improve by fallows, charcoal, &c, but 
jcan not by bnrning> which increases the looseness 
of the soil. Limestone lands must not be burnt, 
fir obvious reasons. D. P. Gardner, M. D., 

Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry. 
New York, June, 1844. 



CULTURE OF THE SUGAR-CANE.— NO. II. 

Manner of CtUtivaiion, — ^In Georgia the cane 
"was cultivated differentlv from what it was else- 
where. It naturally took the course of our cotton 
•culture of the seacoast ; to wit, ridges at five feet 
apart; a trench was opened on the top df the 
fidge, three inches deep, in which a double row 
of cane-plants were placed, cut about two feet 
long, and placed so as the eyes which are alternate, 
should be on the sides, and then covered with two 
of earth. This yoa may suppoee in a good 



season gives a continued line of stalks, not more 
than three inches apart, and throwing up cane five 
or six feet fit for the mill. I have mieo supposed 
that there was growing of vegetable matter to the 
acre, from 30 to 40 tons, certainly containing more 
nutritious matter for stock, than any other plant 
would give upon the same surface. 

In Louisiana they planted altogether with the 
plow, and had their trenches not more than 2^ feet 
apart; they have since gradually widened their 
distance. When I was there, they used generally 
the old French plow, with a wheel at the end of 
the beam. With strong teams, they plowed deep 
and better than anywhere I had seen m the south- 
ern states. It was by means of the plow, that 
the]^ planted so many acres to the laborer; and 
a^in, because thev had little grass upon their 
river-lands except the nut-grass. This absence of 
graas-seed I have often wondered at ; and at last, 
could only attribute it to the great distance at which 
the cultivated highlands were situated; so that 
the seeds that the winds or the birds might waft 
to the river, were swelled and burst, and lost their 
vep^etative power before they reached the lower 
Mississippi, or sugar country. 

The cane in Jamaica, (as we see in Biyan Ed- 
wards, and as I knew from two clever and educ*- 
ted men, who became my neighbors in 1809, and 
who had been many years agents and managers of 
estates in Jamaica,) was pUinted with the hoe; 
holes in lines two feet one way, and four the 
other, were dug two feet lonsr, a foot wide, and a 
foot deep. Into this deep hole, six or seven short 
cuts of cane were placed, as much manure as their 
numerous mules and oxen, fed on the canMops 
and Guinea-grass could produce, was thrown ra, 
and then two inches of earth dressed down. At 
every weeding, additional earth was drawn in, 
until, at the close of their cane-working, the land 
was a^in levelled, without the intermediate spa- 
ces being broken up. It took sixty hands to hole 
an acre, and at few plantations was there half an 
acre to the laborer of plant-cane; thereat of the 
crop was first year's ra toons, and sometimes two- 
year ratooos. In St. Domingo, the fields that were 
watered from the mountain streams, were some- 
times ratooned for many years, giving for the prod- 
uct of these irrigated lands, one third more >Wff 
than the lands of Jamaica, where there were tew 
or no watered lands. 

In India, in the interior country, lying betwceo 
the Jumna and the Granges, which is the sugar 
country of Hindoostan, they have a still more dil- 
atory and extraordinary process; they plant in 
bol^ but not so deep as in Jamaica, carefully ma- 
nure and water fyrmetimes by a well, drawing wa- 
ter by a bucket, either bjr a buffalo or with men; 
and lastly, when the soil is level, and the cane 
run up to near their height, they draw them to- 
gether, wrapping their leaves around their ooUee^ 
ed stalks, to preserve them from blowing down br 
the winds that precede and follow the change or 
the monsoon. This cane is manufactured in the 
field where it grows, with no shelter for men or 
boilers, or the stone rollers with which they ex- 
press the juice, but a tree. Yet they tell in» in 
the Asaiatic Register, published in Galcatlay m 
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Indians better day» that with this rude but dilato- 
ry process, they made 4,000 lbs. to the acre ; the 
sugar is, however, very bad. And if human labor 
was worth aDything,'and in any way voluntary, 
cane would not be grown, and sugar sent 2,000 
miles down the Ganges, to be shipp^ to England, 
and there sold for 15 or 16 shillings per cwc. in 
bond. But the man has as little volition as the 
buffalo that draws his water, or turns his stone 
mill. Perhaps you may ask me, what do I say of 
the Mauritius? Fifteen years ago, every valley in 
the mountains of the island heard the roar of the 
water-mill; every plain had its steam engine; 
there was sladness and hospitality in every coun- 
try hall ; there was festivity, and commerce, and 
prosperity, in every port. Bni the spoiler and his 
mandate have gone forth from England; master 
and servant have been stricken down; all is mis- 
ery and ruin, from one end to the other of the 
Isle of France. Nor is the day very distant when 
the owl will nestle her young in her engine houses, 
and her water-mills, and be onlv disturbed when 
the pirate returns from roaming the sea, to hide his 
spoils in the desolate and solitary places of the 
Mauritius, of Jamaica, and the Caribbee Islands. 

The Manufacture of Su^ar. — The process of 
sugar-boiling has greatly changed since I began to 
grow cane in the year 1806. At that time Jamai- 
ca produced the oest raw susar that was grown, 
a bright yellow, strong-grained sugar; it was pre- 
ferred by the sugar refiners ; they used Bristol 
lime or coarse marble in the clarification of the 
juices. The French of St. Domingo had generally 
used alkalies, which gave a lighter color, but a 
smaller and softer-grained sugar. Bryan Higgins, 
one of the Rumford school, at an expense of five 
thousand pounds to the colony, was kept in Ja- 
maica for two years in arranging their boiling ap- 
paratus ; his great object was the economy of fuel, 
as much of this was English coal. The boilers of 
Jamaica were of copper, and, as arranged by Bry* 
an Higgins, consisted of two clarifiers, square, 
standing beside each other, with cocks in each, 
and upon separate flues of the same fire ; so that 
while the fire was acting upon one, allowing the 
fecula to rise to (he surface, where it formed a 
thick, leathery coat, (his process was going on, 
while the other clanfier was filling from the mill. 
The juice in these clarifiers should not boil, but be 
brousrht to a simmer, and remain for a short time 
at 160 to 170 of Fahrenheit When the fecula 
lias apparently all risen, as the clarifier above the 
first boiler in the range contains as much juice as 
will fill the first boiler, the cock is turned, and the 
clarified iuice is discharged into the boiler, the 
fecula suDsides to the bottom ; as the purified juice 
runs off, in an unbroken surface, and is then taken 
out of the clarifier, and the kettle cleaned for a 
renewed operation, while the other kettle beside 
it is going on with the same process, to be ready 
for a renewed charge for the evaporating kettle. 
At that time there was no means of determining 
the point at which the sugar would crystallize, but 
the negro boiler's eye, or (he touch of his hand ; 
for I never saw any manaerer from Jamaica who 
either knew the quantity of lime to be given, or 
when the process of sugar boiling should termi- 



nate ; these matters were altogether left to the ne- 
^o operator ; for they had in use on the planta^ 
tions neither the hydrometer, for determining the 
quantity of sweets contained in the cane juice, nor 
the thermometer, to tell when the process of boil- 
ing should cease. Both of these instruments were 
introduced by Mr. Constance, from France, into a 
refinery at New York — the thermometer certaiii* 
ly — and these instruments simplify the process 
greatly. 

My Rowing cane and manufacturing sugar ia 
Georgia, drew the attention of mauv persons at « 
distance; among others. Dr. Mitchell alluded to it 
in one of his books, and Mr. Pitkin in his work 
upon the statistics of the United States, and eveiy 
one was disposed to lend me a helping hand. 4. 
friend sent me Beaum^'s hydrometer, intimating 
that water was the unit. AAer hundreds of ex« 
periments, I ascertained that when the raw cane 
ipice rose to 7 on the scale, the juice would grani^ 
late ; below that it would not ; here was a useful 
end sained. Cut your cane a little lower, or shorter 
for the mill. After securing enough of the upper 
portion of your cane for planting, feed the rest te 
your oxen, horses, mules, or other cattle ; no fec4 
IS eoual to it in equal quantities. 

The sugar cane was ouce cultivated in Spaii^ 
and Italy, but was found to produce so much of 
the molasses sweets, and so little of the sweets tha( 
would crystallize, that the cultivation was given 
up, and yet the molasses sweet is (he more iot 
tense, and will probably ^o further in nourishing 
either man or animal, as it produces more alcohd 
in distillation in the ratio of quaniitv. 

In the year 1821, bein? in New Vork, and still 
anxious to leam if the refining houses afforded Auy/- 
thin^ new upon sugar-making, Mr. John Bolton 
carried me for that purpose to Mr. Strong's Fefiner 
ry, who readily accompanied us through his wprkff* 
I was surprised to see a very^ lar<>:e thermoroetejt 
standing in the last boiler in his range, ixi tht 
midst of the boiling syrup ; I asked him for what 
purpose ; he replied, turning to a young man .tihai 
stood beside us, that his foreman had made n 
great discovery, that the instrument indicated, ao4 
uniformly, the point at which the syrup should bff 
taken from the fire, to wit, 242° to 243'', depeodt 
ing, in some degree, upon the depth of (he kett|#^ 
and the Quantity of sugar refining. Taking ,Mr. 
Sirons's direction, I purchased a thermometer. |»e« 
fore I returned to my lodgings, and this instriiR 
ment was the first ever employed in boiling or prei 
paring raw sugar. 

Gen. Hampton republished, in Louisiana, some 
of my letters upon sugar, and this carried both the 
instruments into use there. I notice one or twe 
of your correspondents mention the crystallizijag 
pdnt of syrup beinsr intimated at 238^ or 239°. baK 
they mention their last kettle being but 14 inches 
deep, without adverting to the fact, that if the 
quicksilver rises above the surface of the boiling 
syrup the instrument 00 longer measures the te.ra- 
p'erature of the syrup ; but the ratio of heat be- 
tween the steam around the upper tube, and the 
boiling sugar around the bulb and lower part of 
the tube. Thus the thermometer, under experi- 
\ ments carefully made, must be adjusted to the 
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Hize and form of the boiler, where it will serve 
ever afterward as an unerring guide.'* 

General Observations. — Many and various have 
"been the changes in the manufacture of sugar 
within a few years. Mr. Howard*s discovery of 
evaporating syrup in vacuo, or a temperature of 
70^» was a great one, and resulted in giving him 
more wealth than his brother, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, probably ever possessed, but is, I believe, im- 
practicable on plantations, and this was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Howard himself. Some modifications 
had taken place of this plan before the ruin of the 
British colonies ; to what useful end I know not. 

A distillery in Edinburgh introduced the con- 
cave bottom instead of the convex, in the form of 
his stills. The excise in the British islands was 
charged upon the measure of the stills, and the 
number of hours it was worked, $upposin<; it would 
check frauds upon the revenue. The distiller 
modified the form of his stills, and procured great 
increase of quantity ; the excise law was amended 
to meet his case; he again changed his form of 
stills, and ended in being able to blow off as 
much spirits in 30 minutes as used to require 24 
hours to produce. The distiller made his fortune ; 
the excise law was altogether changed. This 
form of stills was introduced into France, but the 
chemist complained, that so rapid was the evolv- 
ment of the spirits, that the brandy was deprived 
of its aroma, of all flavor from the fruit. The ac- 
count of this distiller's discovery, wth the form of 
his stills, you will find in the last supplement of 
Vol. VI. to the Encyclopedia Britannica, worth all 
the rest of the work twice over. And here I will 
observe, that you can in any bookstore in New- 
York» find much better drawings than I could send 
you of either mills or boilers ; even Mr. Ellsworth's 
report for '43 will give you every form of sugar 
mill, from the $25 mill for domestic use, to the 
horizontal mill propelled by steam 6r water, to 
which alone it is adapted. 

In this country, where cattle are cheap and 
abundant, and fuel neither good nor cheap, in the 
lower re^ons, I would recommend the vertical 
cattle mill. I fancy Louisiana has paid dearlv for 
her steam mills, that have descended to her down 
the Mississippi, although they are the best fur 
their cost in the world. 

• Wood in Louisiana is dear and bad ; high pres- 
sure engines require much fuel, but little water; 
and the change they have made from cattle mills 
to ateam mills has not bettered individually their 
condition. Thev have, however, recently adopted 
the form of the Edinburgh stills for the form or the 
bottom of their evaporating kettles, and there is 
no knowing lo what extent that improvement will 
^ Yon can not evaporate the cane juice too rap- 
idlv, for the first law m making raw sugar is, that 
**tiie cane juice should be the shortest possible 

* I am aware that Detronc, a French chemist had intro- 
daced both instruments upon one plantation in St. Domin- 
go ; but his general plans were rejected, and these two 
aistruments were neglected, and it is only within a few 
▼ears past Detrone's plans hare been published m T ng- 
land or America, by Porter, Philadelphia, 183 1, 10 years 
after I was using the thermometer, and 30 years ailer I 
was using the hydrometer, which guides you as to liming 
tiie juice. 



lime in transito;*' that is, from first being boiled 
to being finally ladled into coolers for crystalliza- 
tion. As to the cane sustaining anv injury from 
being kept 24 hours in this climate, it is all non- 
sense. In Jamaica it suffers no injury in 4S hours; 
here I have known better sugar made from cane a 
week after it was cut, than it would have made 
the first day; some of the aqueous matter has 
evaporated, and if, upon looking to the cane where 
the hatchet has separated the stalks for the 
mill from the roots, you find it red, why chop it 
off, as far up as redness extends. This is better 
far than any litmus paper will direct your black 
man what cane to give to your mill, aiid preserve 
vou from acidity, which in our climate is rather a 
hobgoblin than a real personage. 

Since the first introduction of the cane plant, my 
friend Mr. McQueen, of Savannah, brought from 
Jamaica two varieties of cane, a blue riband cane, 
that is, the stem of which was beautifully striped 
down its whole extent blue and yellow, and an- 
other variety of cane, white and yellow. These, 
at the same time, had been introduced, with the 
^reen cane, by Lieut. Blight, from Oiaheite. The 
first, the blue and yellow, was carried from Mr. 
M'Queen's plantation near Savannah, and from my 
plantation upon Sapelo Island, Georsfia, to Louisi- 
ana, by Mr. McQueen's brother, and by a Mr. Que- 
ron, who nurchased some acres from me. This 
cane is so nardy, that I think it might be ffcovrn 
in warm, sandy soils, dressed with animal ma- 
nures and with diluted ashes even to New York, 
for the feeding of cattle, and other useful purposes; 
the cane for planting being preserved in dry cel- 
lars, and only taken out fur planting in warm days 
in April. The white striped cane is the tenderest 
of all the species, and in our cold seasons of years 
past, has disappeared from among us — no loss, al- 
though a very soft cane, and easily expressed. 
The objection to the blue striped cane, it is very 
hard to grind, and really gives but little juice at 
best ; it, however, grows higher, and is adapted to 
lower grounds, to rooister soils, and shorter sea* 
sons, and the plants are much easier preserved for 
the next year. Light frost upon the cane improves 
the juice, and we have known the green cane upon 
Sapelo Island, for a few days, give juice that crave 
13 by the hydrometer when three pounds of juice 
made a pound of sugar ; no cane in Jamaica ever 
did more. 

I will now conclude. If there are any particu- 
lar points you may require information upon, they 
will be replied to with pleasure, if in my power. 

ThomJlS Sfaldino. 

Sapelo Island, Ga. 

THE PHYSICIAN AN AGRICULTURIST. 

Who can be a better farmer than the couDtry 
doctor? With usually sufiBcient leisure on bia 
hands to spend the necessary time in the cultiva- 
tion or superintendence of liis acres, more or less» 
and by profession, as he should be, a tolerable nat- 
uralist, chemist, and an observer of the physical 
laws, with the important advantage of daily obser- 
vation of their husbandry, and continual and friend- 
ly intercourse among the farmers and gardeners of 
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bw Deighborhood for many miles around him, no 
ODe has a better onportuniiy lo excel as a farmer 
than himself. ^What but absuluie want of taste, 
and a total absence of all observation and interest 
in the prolific bounties of nature, should prevent 
our country physicians from beinq: our best hus- 
bandmen and stock- bleeders? Of all the profes- 
sions connected with rural life, commend me to 
that of the country doctor. I speak it with all 
possible respect and approbation, and for one I 
most humbly thank Dr. Stevens for bringing this 
subject before the public ; and I wish now, some 
one would follow up the hint by a lecture on The 
Clergyman an AcRicuLTtiRisT. After this should 
come the Squi&e. What a glorious tria I can 
not help apostrophizing them in the language of 
the poet : 

Parson, doctori and the sqtdre ! 

Best adviser, 

Best prescriber, 

Best aecider. 
Why not bettoi farmeri then ? PimiAX. 

MASSACHUSETTS FARMING. 

Notwithstanding there are some things in this 
state to lament, there is much which calls forth 
our admiration, things worthy of imitation by every 
citizen of the United States, who wishes to make 
himself comfortable and easy in his circumstances 
by that course of conduct which has never been 
known to fail of success, viz., by purchasing a few 
acres of land, and paying for it, and then living 
upon what he can raise from it by his own labor, 
until by the fruits of his earnin'^s he has some- 
thing to spare fur the labor of his less provident 
neighbor, who has to give labor in exchange for 
bread. There have been many glowing accounts 
given in the Agriculturist of farms renovated ; of 
swamps drained ; of rocks too large to be removed 
sunk so deep as to enable the husbandman to plow 
over and raise a crop upon ihem ; of tine houses, 
bams, and out-buildings ; of pleasure-;3^rdens and 
green-houses ; of large fields and great crops ; of 
fine thorough bred stock ; of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine. All this is very well, and those gen- 
tlemen who have retired from business, with their 
thousands of dollars, can not be too much applaud- 
ed fur the example they have with so much lauda- 
ble zeal given to others, who might do as they 
have done, instead of spending their ten thousand 
dollars a year by living an idle city life, or travel- 
ling in Europe to see, hear, and find out things 
that are worse than useless, and never ought to be 
known or practised in our happy republic. 

When I ask the' small farmer or mechanic why 
he don't improve his lands, and do as Mr. C » Q., or 
Z. are doing with their lands, and get an equal 
amount of produce according: to the number of acres 
they cultivated, the general reply is, ** Oh, these 
are book fHrmejrs; I can't afford to take agricultural 
papers, and if I could, I have no time to read them* 
Besides, it is their niioney which gives them their 
large crops, and their roots and grain which makes 
their breed of cattle better than mine.** When I 
assure them it is not so, that the rich man prop- 
erly conducting his farming operations, reafw an 
income from his outlay* that I have seea the bal- j 



ance sheet of their outlays and returns, and that 
they show a profit on their investments equal to that 
of any other business — speculating in corner lots and 
mulberry trees to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Among others I quoted Honest John Davis, late 
governor of Massachusetts, who had recently sta- 
ted to me, among many other interesting things, 
that he had purchased fifteen acres of miserable, 
poor, worn-out land, a few years previously, divided 
It into three lots of four, five, and six acres; that 
through the summer last past he had pastured a 
yoke of large working oxen on the 'four-acre lot, 
which are now (November 12th) in high condi- 
tion, fit to put into the stalls for feeding, and still 
the feed was luxuriant at that late season. Oa 
the five-acre lot three cows had been pastured, 
from which milk, cream, and butter, had been ob- 
tained for a large family, besides several pots of 
butter put down for winter use, or for sale. I have 
known in my travels a breeder of fine stock who 
kept 36 cows, and had to buy his butter for fam* 
ily use ! And not over four cows out of the herd 
could be approached with a milk-pail — many of 
their bags or teats injured, and the calves which 
run with the cows as wild as buffaloes.* The six- 
acre lot was equally productive. I understood him 
to say it had afforded two good crops of hay. 
When asked by a neighbor what he had done to 
that piece of land to make it produce so much, he 
replied, "Very little, I mowed the brush with 
which it was covered, and sowed it with plaster 
at the rate of a bushel to the acre. For the first 
two years very little benefit appeared from its use, 
since which the grass has continued to thickea 
and grow more luxuriant from year to year, and is 
now a perfect mat over the whole ground." 

But I can hear Brother Jonathan saying to me, 
"You needn't tell me noihin' about Governor Da- 
vis's farming ; he was college lamM, and a lawyer 
lo boot — then went to congress — and then was 
governor of the old Bay Stare— and then went to 
congress agin as senator; if he knows anytbingf 
'taint nothin' but book farming. Plaster wont do 
land no good, I tell ye; if it makes more crop on 
land this year, there wont nothin' grow on it next.". 
To all this I can only answer, that the governor 
was brought up on a farm ; that his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, before hirn, were all 
farmers ; and that the latter carried his plow sev- 
eral miles upon his back 130 years ago, when he 
first came into Worcester, because there was no 
road, and the trees, bo^, and brush, were ao thick 
he could not draw it with oxen to the land he had 
purchased. 

There, Brother Johnny, is a farming pedigree 
for you; so now turn about and make as good a 
manager of your land as honest John Davis, your 
late governor. A Traveller. 

* Our correspondent seems disposed to be rather sar- 
castic on fine stocks and farmiiig in general, and ourselves 
in particular ; but he shall have his say, for fear he mig^t 
accuse us of partiality, and is welcome to cut and thrust 
as he pleases. We could defend, under certain circum- 
stances, the practice of letting calves run with their dams, 
and several other things here touched upon by << A Trav- 
eller/' yet would rather leave the matter to some western 
correspondent, where farming is necessarily doney and 
^oJUaUy toO| on a large scale.— JiU). 



pefrormed a: 

currroi year can be had, which may 

from mid-sumnier lo ihe middle of Augual — ihe 

criterion being ihe formation of budg in the aiils of 

ihe leaves of the preaent year. The btida are 

koowD Ii> be ready fur inseriion, by the ^liield or 

purtiao of (he bark, lo whicli ibe^ are altacbed, 

eauly partiDS with the wood. Let the scions, 

from which tbe buds are to be procured for inocula- 

£'on, be taken only from the outside branches of 
ealiby and fruiiful trees. The buds usually pre- 
ferred, are those on the midille of youn^ (hoots, 
as they are uui so liable to run to wood as those at 
ibe extremity, aor so apt to lie dormant as those 
at tbe lower end. In some esses, however, as in 
tbe walnut, the bads at the base of ihe annual 
•hoots should only be used. Let the buds be col- 
lected in B clotidy day, or at an early or late hour 
of a fair one. Wheo they are to be transported al 
a distance, ihey may be packed in moistened moss ; 
tft if shortly to be used, ihey may be put into a 
vessel of water; though, in general, ihey should 
be used as soon aa possible after galbfriog. Be- 
fore the buds are prepared, ^et the slock ready to 
receive them. At the part hxed on for the inocula- 
tion, which ehotild be smooth and rather oa ihe 
northerly side of the branch, make an incision with 
a sharp koife quite through ihe bark, but not inlo 
the wood, in ibe form of the letter T, aa at a, fig. 
44, having the crosscut and slit downward ofa ne- 
cessary length to admit tbe bud. This bein? done, 
proceed quickly and lake off a bud by holding a 
alioot ill ooe hand with ihe ihickesi eud outward, 
and with the knife in the other hand, enier it 
about half an inch or more below Ihe bud, cutting 
nearly half way inlo the wood of the shool, con- 
tinuing it wi.h one clean slanting cut, abonl half 
of aa inch or more above the bud, so deep as to 
MkeolT pan of ihe wood alottg wiih ii, the whole 
tQ be about an inch and a half locg as represented 
}^ I; then directly with the thumb aod fiogei, or 
-Fw. 44. 
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point of the knife, slip off the woody part remain- 
up 00 ihe bud, and observe whether the eye or 
eerm of the bud remaina perfect ; if not, and a liiile 
Sole appears in thai pan, it is unfit for use, or, as 
the nui«eiymen say, "the hud has lost its ront," 
and auothei mual be prepared. This being done, 
plac« Ihe back part of the btid or shield between 



your lips, and with the Bat haft of the ktiife or & 
piece cf ivory or bone formed for the purpose, sej^ 
arate the hark of the stalk a for the admission of 
the bud. which slip down close beiweeo the wood 
and bark to the bottom of the split c. Then cut 
off the top part of the shield cootsiDlng the bud 
even with the horizonial or cross-cut first made, 
in order lo let it compleiely into its place, aod to 
join exactly Ihe upper edge of the shield with ihe 
transverae cut, in order that the descending sap 
may immediately enter the back of ihe shield, and 
deposiie granulated mailer between it and tbe 
wood, so as to effect a living union, Tbe parts 
are next to be immediately bound round with ft 
water-proof bast ligament, or some substituie, as in 
d, beginning a lillle below the bottom of the perpen- 
dicular alii, itroceediug upward cluselv round every 
part, except just over the eye of the 6ud, and con- 
tinue it a tittle above the horizontal cut, sufficiently 
tight to keep the whole secure, and to exclude the 
air and moisture without the use of grafting-wax or 
clay. lu a forlnighl, at farthest, after performing 
the operation, such buds as have united niav b« 
known bv their fresh appearance, and in I'hree 
weeks, all those which have succeeded, must have 
their ligatures loosened, and in a week or two 
more, entirely removed. la the spring following, 
ihe Slocks should be headed down, leaving ooe or 
two shoots above the inserted bait. 

2. Another sure and expeditious mode of inoeti- 
lation, is ihat known by the name of ipring-bud' 
ding, by which the bark of the stock, as eariy in 
the season as it will separate from the wood, is 
cut Uke the letter ^ inverted, (ibus ^) M shown 
t^Fifl. 45. 



by '.fig; 45; whereas, in so mroer>- budding, it fonns 
a "^ in its erect position. The horizontal edges of 
this cut in the slock, and of the ahield-barlt co(^ 
inining ihe bud, should be brought into (At matt 
perfttt contact aa denoted by h ; because the union 
of the bark, in spring, takes place by means of the 
-p, whereas, in snmmer'bDdding, it 



ascent of the 1 



ligature as shown by c, wiiliout applying either 
grafling^wai or clav. The buds may be ioseried 
either in a healthful branch, or in a slock near the 
ground. In general, two buds are sufficieni fat 
one stock ; and these should be of the same variety, 
as two sorts seldom grow wi:h equal vigor. The 
bass ligature which confines the bud, may be re- 
moved, if ihe season be moist, in a monih afler 
budding; but if it be hot and dry, not far aiz 
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veeks, nt least. As loon as ihe inserted buds 
show aigns of ve^taiion, ihe stock or branch cod- 
laining them should be pruned down, bo as tc 
leave one ot two buds or shoolB above. If ihf 
Slock is allowed to bave a leading shoot above the 
inserted buds, and tbia shoot should □□! be short- 
eoed, the inoculation will oot sbow many signs of 
Te^celation for several weeks. 

3. Scallop-Budding consists- in cutting a ihin 
Mction of bark and wood, of almost any shape, 
(rpm [he side of the stock oc branch lo be budded, 
and in pr«parinK a similar section containing a 
bud which must not be aeparated from the wood. 
The latter seciioD or shield is then laid on the cor- 
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responding scallop in the stock, with its upper or 
lower end exactly in contact with the bark ofibe 
slock, as in spring and summer- budding, wiih one 
of its sides, ai least in contact, as in whip-grafting. 
After this, the lijcalure is applied in the usual way,. 
and the future treatment as above, according to 
the season. The advantage of this mode over 
oibers is, that it can be perlormed at seasons when 
the wood and bark do not freely separate; but the 
operation requires more time, and the buds are 
less liable to take. 

D. J AT Browne. 
Read before ike Farmers' Club at the Americm 
Itutitute, N. Y.. June IStA, 1844. 



NORMAN HORSE DILIGENCE.— Fis. 48. 



Ikpobted bt ami the rKopEEiT OP Edward Hauis, Esq., Mosribtowb, N. J. 

Fob the above cut of Diligence, we are indebted 
to Mr, C, N. Bement, one of the editors of the 
Central New York Farmer, who pronounces it a 
Spirited and faithful likeness to the original. We 
eilraci from the Farmer, Mr. Harris' account of 
this breed, and his importation. 

" The object of imjjorting the Norman horse had 
been resting on my mind from the year lail, when 
I passed through France for the first lime, and 
witnessed with astooishment the perfect ease wiih 
■which these Doubh Panies as they are sometimes 
called in France, trotted along at the rate of sis 
and seven miles an hour before the incredible loads 
piled iinon and slowed away in ihe diligences, and 
then when they stopped to change afier a siage of 
from (en to fifteen miles,— without ihe slightest 
flymptom of fatigue— lo see the hardy rascals 



meDce biting and kicking each t 



r (they i 



never castrated) amid the laeret and beatinm of 
the conductors, postillions, and stable-boys. These 
scenes repeated al every aisge, could not fail to at- 
tract the lively attention of any one hsviog the 
siighlesi penchant for that noble animal the horse. 
From that time I never ebai^doned the idea of 
iransplanting them to my native soli. I saw in 
them the veritable propenilot of the Canada horse 
on a larger scale. I saw in ibeoi what 1 am not 
aware of having seen before or since in anr i 
tincl race of horses, I mean the properly Qlqu 
draught before a heavy load. I also saw or fan- 
cied I saw m them the means of speedily raising 
the character of our fioe-spon breed of horses, in 
ibis valuable property, wiihonl in the least im- 
pairing their courage and actions and al the same 
time impart lo them a more docile spirit and « 
peraeTentace that aevei flags at the Jtad-pvll- 
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RSPTNO FOWLS IN WINTER. — EGGS HATCHING AFTS& TRANSPOETATION. 



That these properiies, if possessed by the breed* 
must be imfiaried to tUeir progeny in a far greater 
degree thao would be the case from any horse 
selected as a stallion from our own mixed stock, 
even if he pf)ssessed them all in a superior degree, 
must be evident to any one acquainted with the 
true principles of breeding — from ihc fact that they 
havt be^H kept a distinct breed for as^es. To you 
I need not enlafire on this important ^act. I could 
add a great deal more about the fine condition in 
which these diligence horses are always kept in 
spite of hard driving and worse grooming — about 
the great age they sometimes attain; the rarity of 
spavins, windgalls, or other blemishes of the limbs, 
but you might think I was coloringtoo highly, and 
besides I should never get to the main part of the 
story — the importation. 

•* On my next visit to France, in the winter of 
1838 and *9, I set about making the necessary in- 
vestigations in regard to purchasing, shipping, &c., 
and sometime iu the month of April I had collect- 
ed at Havre two stallions and two mares ; one of 
the stallions on examination did not please me and 
I got rid of him at a sacrifice. Ibe remaining 
stalfion was a fine animal of two years old, as I 
had been informed by my agent that stallions over 
that age could not be exported. It appeared after- 
ward that the law to that efiect had recently been 
repealed, an error which T had reason to regret, as 
the stallion died on the passage, from a cold which 
fell on his lungs, owing probably to his having been 
too tenderly raised. When I got my horses on 
board the ship, I could not procure a suitable per- 
son to go with them and was oblig^ed to hire one 
of the Swiss passengers going out in the vessel 
who said he had been accustomed to horses. Not 
feeling satisfied wiih this arrangement, I deter- 
mined on the eve of the vessels sailing to go out 
with them myself. The horses all took cold from 
a sudden change in the temperature, and required 
much attention, the stallion dyin? before the end' 
of the voyage which lasted thirty-six days. The 
mares remained a few days in New York to re- 
cover from the effects of the voyage, but as T did 
not consider them in n fit condition to travel to my 
farm, I sent them on by the railroad. The next 
day I had the mortification to learn that one of 
them had her leg broken by the giving way of the 
bottom of the car. So that after all my trouble and 
expense I had but one mare left. Determined not 
to give the matter up— in three weeks from my 
arrival in New York I was on my way hack in the 
Great Western to look up another cargo. I ar- 
rived in good time for the Fair of Guihray, one of 
the principal fairs in Normandy, and purchased 
four more, two stallions and two mares. This 
time I was not obliged to go out with them, as I 
procured an excellent fellow to take charge of them. 
The horses as before were all sick, but by strict at- 
tention to the directions he had received from the 
veterinary surgeon and his great care of them, he 
carried tbem safely through. The loss of one of 
the mares, which died of apoplexy a year asro, is 
the only additional misfortune I have to record. 
Everything goes on as well as I could wish. Dil- 
igence nays his way handsomely and his oldest 
Mis wiilch are a year past, are of excellent 



promise, and T feel no regret in the retrospect of 
the difficulties encountered nor of the monev ex* 

S ended. If I should receive no further reward, the 
attering notice of my horse Diligence by your so* 
ciety, and the uncommon patronage he has re- 
ceived from my neighbors tlie three past seasons, 
will always be remembered by me with the great* 
est satisfaction.** 

All writers whom we have read on the subject 
of the Norman horse', agree as to his merits; and 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the hardiest 
and most useful breeds to be found. Some of their 
Canadian descendants, however, are not so small 
as £fenerally represented. We have often exam- 
ined with much satisfaction, a ?rev Canadian stal- 
lion now standing on Long Island, 15^ hands (63 
inches) high, weighing about 1200 lbs., that can 
trot a mile in 3^ minutes, walk 5 miles easily in 
an hour, and is of great power at a dead pull. The 
portr^iit of Diligence above would be a very good 
one of him, save that his grey is not so handsomely 
mottled, and he has much less hair about the legs. 
We hope that Mr. Harris' horse will be well pa- 
tronised, for he deserves it ; at the same time, we 
think there is now and then a Canadian, and what 
is commonly called the.Poney Dutch breed which 
are highlv valuable, and should be sought out and 
extensively used as improvers of the hardy, endur- 
ing horse of all work. 



KEEPING FOWLS IN WINTER. 

I HAVB had a larsre number of eg?s the past 
winter, from following in part the advice I have 
seen in your and other papers. I have kept mv 
fowls iu a warm place, have given them as mucn 
grain as they wanted, always keeping it where 
they could get it when they wished ; havini; also a 
box containing gravel, lime, and ashes, which thev 
could pick at or roll in, and furnishing them with 
graves or scraps, which is a substanqe obtained 
in large quantities from the melting association of 
this city. Of this substance they are extremely 
fond, and it made them lay prodigiously. An* 
imal food appears to be so essential to fowls while 
laying that I shall never pretend hereafter to keep 
fowls in the winter without iu 

IIenrt a. Fielu. 

New Yorkf June, 1844. 



EGGS HATCHING AFTER TRANSPORTATION. 

Thfre is a general opinion that eggs carried any 
distance, especially over water, will not hatch* 
The experience of a neighbor of mine this spring, 
proves it to be erroneous, if the eggs are fresh. 
In the beginning of April he brought from New 
Jersey, fourteen hen's eggs, packed in a basket 
with oats. He came up the Hudson river in a 
steamboat to Albany, and thence by railrond to 
this place. A week after his retum,*he put them 
under a hen, and each egg produced a chicken* 
all but one of which are now living. 

Charles IL ToMUKScm. 

Schenectady^ Gth June, 1844- 



ORGANIC IMPEOTBHSirr OF DOSIESTIC ANIMALS. 
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ORGANIC LMPROVEMKNT OF DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS. 

Sheep and other animals were subdaed and do- 
mesticaied, long before their biped captors and 
masters were able to keep a record of iheir doings 
for the benefit of their posterity. Hence we know 
little of the original stock from which our domes- 
tic animals have descended, and less of the early 
treatment they received, at the hands of our own 

frogenitors. r^or is this information important, 
t concerns us mainly to understand how a change 
of food, temperature, and of all surrounding circum- 
stances, will either improve or deteriorate the or- 
ganic structure and natural functions, which trans- 
form for the practical farmer his cultivated plants, 
their seeds and roots, into wool, beef, pork, milk, 
lard, butter, and cheese. That there is a wide 
difference in the results obtained, by the operation 
of this living machinery in different animals, no 
observing man can doubt. Of two cows of eaual 
weis(ht, and consuming equal quantities of food 
precisely alike, one will elaborate for its owner 18 

J|uarts of milk in 24 hours, while the other can 
orm but 9 quarts in the same length of time. A 
pig, whose organization is apparently nearlv per- 
fect, will elalMiraie from a given amount of raw 
material, twice as much flesn and fa I, as another 
whose respiratory and assimilating machinery are 
Very defective. Experience and science alike de- 
moos rate the truth of the remark that it takes 50 
per ceut. more food to produce a given amount of 
muscular strength and power of locomotion in one 
horse or ox, than is required in another. Animals 
that had a common pareniao^e ten generations 
back, now possess not only widely different forms, 
but organic and constitutional peculiarities, of great 
importance to those that may become rich or poor, 
according to the well or ill management of their 
herds aud flocks. Eminent success alone attends 
skill m the breeding and keeping of domestic an- 
imals. This raluable skill is acquired by close ob- 
servation, and studying the uniform laws of nature 
that govern the growth, maturity, and decay of or- 
ganic beings. The most important and material 
changes in the development of the organs of an- 
imals, and in the function of each organ, are made 
during the period that elapses from the first forma- 
tion of the embryo, to the maturity of each living 
oomplex structure. 

"As the twig is bent the tree 's inclined/' 

The plasticity of young animals and plants, and 
the extreme changes that may be wrought in their 
forms and habits are truly wonderful. The hu- 
man brain itself can be moulded in infancy into 
any shape to suit the whim or taste of a "Flat- 
Head" or a *' Round- Head** Indian. Nor is there a 
single menial or physical function in the human 
ftysiem, that may not *be either improved or tm- 
f aired by the good or bad influences which may 
be brought to near upon it. The science of physi- 
ology is a noble science. It enables cultivated 
reason to trace results — the products of animal life, 
such as flesh, fat, milk, and wool — ^back to their 
known causes and elements. 

I can hardly expect to give you even an outline 
of the orgaaizaiioQ and workings of this complex 



vital machinery. There are, however, a few car- 
dinal points in this matter, which I will endeavor 
to make clear and intelligible. One is, that no an- 
imal or plant can possibly transmute one simple 
elementary substance into another. If a hen be 
fed on fuod that is quite destitute of lime, the or- 
o^ns of her system can not form an egg-shell, so 
if a child, calf, or colt, be kept on food that lacks 
phosphate of lime, its bones will be soft and car- 
tila^nous. No other minerals can be changed in- 
to lime or phosphorus. 

Animal fat is a compound made up of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen ; and no other simple el- 
ements can possibly make it. Lean meat and wool 
contain the same elements, with the addition of 
nitrogen, sulphur, and several other earthy ingre- 
dients in minute quantities. 

Knowing that no animal can create anew one 
particle of matter, and thftt each compound prod- 
uct has its peculiar constituent elements; know- 
ing also how much of those elements is contained 
in any article of food, we can judge of its fitness or 
unfitness to produce either bone, muscle, fat, milk, 
wool, or anjr other animal product In other words, 
we can wisely adapt our means to the ends we 
hare in view. 

Suppose a farmer had 100 hens in his poultry- 
yard, and he desired them to lay as many and per- 
fect eggs as possible. Would it be an unreason- 
able prescription to say to him that "you must 
feed them liberally on food which contains not 
only lime, but all the elements of the contents of 
an egg-shell in a concentrated form ? Deny not 
the raw material, if you expect the bird to elab- 
orate for your table, or for market, a large product 
of this article of human food." 

Is it anything extraordinary that a race of cows, 
whose mothers for many generations have had 
their milk-forming organs largely developed by 
being fed on food well adapted to tliat end, should 
secrete far more milk from a given amount of raw 
material, than a race of wild cows, whose lacteal 
glands had been denied all the advantages thai re- 
sult from quietude, rich pasture, and regular dry 
milking ? 

A sheep consumes sereral pounds of food daily. 
Of this, at least eight ounces are composed of the 
constituents of wool. Now if the capillary organs 
of this animal transform on] v two per cent, of these 
elements into wool in 24 hours, then In 100 days 
the sheep will grow one pound of this valuble pmd- 
ucL This will give a fleece, which will weigh 
^rin ^^' '° ^^ ^^y^* ^^ ^^ ^^^ practicable so to 
improve the vital action of the wool-forming ma- 
chinery of our twenty millions of shee|^ in this 
country, that this machinery shall transform /wr 
instead of two per cent, of the raw material of wool 
into that substance ? That this organic machinery 
is perfect no one pretends ; or that it has already 
been greatly improved, is not denied. The man- 
ufacture of wool out of its constituent elements, is 
a branch of science of great importance to the far- 
mers of the United Sta'es. They possess an in- 
exhaustible quantity of the raw material of wool» 
and enjoy every advantage for its profitable produc- 
tion. To develop the' capillary organs of the 
theep, the animal should have a warm, or rather 
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a comfortable, well-ventilated apartment in winter 
-— shoald be kept quiet throughout the year ; that 
18, it should not be compelled to travel too much 
to find its food. It should have the organs that 
form this animal product at all times stimulated to 
a preternatural action, by having the arteries that 
convev nourishment to these organs, preternaturally 
loaded with the elements of wool. A plant grows 
best ia a soil rich in the elements of such plant. 
So too an animal, and especially a young animal, 
elaborates the most flesh and fat when its blood- 
vessels are best supplied with the elements of 
those products, 

Clorer, oats, tumeps, beans, peas, and other le- 
guminous plants, contain more of the constituents 
of wool than timothv, herds-grass, potatoes, and 
corn. All animals should be fed regularly, and 
particular attention should be paid to their health 
and comfort It is, perMps, needless to say, that 
every improvement in the practical workings of 
all this living machinery can be transferred from 
parent to ofispring by judicious breeding. 

The action of the respiratory organs in all do- 
mestic animals has a material influence upon the 
formation of fiit, muscle, milk, and wool. The 
lungs never cease night nor dav to expel more or 
less of the elements of animal food through the 
windpipe into the air, in the form of carbonic acid 
and vapor. The organization of some animals is 
60 defective that they consume in this way a much 
larger quantity of the constituents of flesh, fat, 
milk, and wool, than is necessary or profitable. 
The more an animal exercises, the faster he 
breathes, and other things being equal, the poorer 
he becomes ; because, instead of nourishing and sup- 

{>lyiug the waste in the system, the elements of the 
bod escape in a lanrer ratio from the assimilating 
organs. The food of animals consists essentially of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. The first 
escapes through the iunp, the second and third es- 
cape in vapor, perspiration and urine, and the last 
(nitrogen) also escapes by the kidneys. Hence, a 
cow when driven twelve miles a day, never gives 
as much milk as she does when consuming the same 
amount of food and remaining quiet in a pasture 
or stalL It is an easy matter to enlarge or di- 
minish the size of the blood-vessels that convey 
the elements of milk to the lacteal gland of the 
cow, or the vessels that convey the elements of 
wool to the capillary organs of the sheep. It is 
not difficult to increase both the size and strength 
of the muscles of a colt, or of a young bullock. 
Like the enlargement of the muscles in the arm 
of a blacksmith, j'ii(/ictofi# ATsmre must 'come to 
the aid of judicious keep. D. Leb. 

Albany, April 30, 1844. 



SOUTHERN PRODUCTS. 

^ I HAVE been a subscriber to your periodical from 
Its commencement, and a careful reader of the va- 
notts articles which have appeared in its pasres, 
and with nothing have I been more pleased than 
with those communications which from time to 
time have been inserted, recommending to the at- 
CtotioQ of our farmers and planters new and val- 



uable objects of cultivation. These communica- 
tions are worthy of the most profound considera- 
tion of every cultivator of the soil. The articles 
on madder and indigo particularly commend them- 
selves to attention. In a country so widely ex* 
tended as ours, stretching as it does from the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence almost to the tropics; embra- 
cing, too, eveiy variety of climate, there can surely 
be found a climate and a soil adapted to almost 
every plant useful by its employment in the arts, 
or to the sustenance or luxury of man. 

Ever]^ year we import largely the agricultural 
productions of other countries, which we might 
just as well, and indeed, better raise at home. 
We purchase annually large quantities of olives 
and olive-oil from France and Italy, and figs from 
the Levant, and we buy many millions of pounds 
of tea from China. There are numerous otner ar- 
ticles, too, of which the same remarks might be 
made with truth, but which do not at this time 
occur to my mind. The production of these arti- 
cles at home is to be desired and encouraged by ev- 
ery well-wisher of his country ; for I think it must 
be conceded by every intelligent man acquainted 
with the agricultural interest throughout the Uni- 
ted States, that our farmers and planters have con- 
fined their attention to too few objects of cultiva- 
tion. At the south, particularly, has this been the 
case. Cotton, susrar, and rice, have been the sta- 
ple articles of the southern planters, and to the 
production of these have they directed their whole 
energies. The consequence of this has been an 
or^r-prodoction ; and when we consider the im- 
mense section adapted more particularly to the cul- 
tivation of cotton, it would seem that the danger 
of over-production in that article more especially, 
is yearly increasing. The same is true of the 
western country. The facility with which wheat 
and every other species of grain adapted to the cli- 
mate is raised, is so sreat, that there has been, 
still is, and under present circumstances there must 
be, a production far exceeding the demand. Now 
the south and west are essentially agricultural re- 
gions, and for a lone time must continue so ; and 
to me it is very doubtful whether they ever be- 
come extensively manufacturing countries. At 
least, it will be conceded that a large manufactur- 
ing interest will not arise there, until the popula- 
tion becomes much more dense than it is at pres- 
ent. This state of things will surely increase the 
danger of over-production, which at present exists, 
and which is the true cause in my opinion of the 
low prices which we have had for a considerable 
time, of almost every article of agricultural prod- 
uce; and these low prices must I fear continue, 
and indeed must fall still lower; for if we go on 
producing at the rate we have done and are now 
doing, we shall not only be unable to consume oiu 
productions at home, but wcshall also find it more 
than difficult to obtain anv market abroad sufficient 
to absorb our surplus. To many of your readers 
these assertions of mine may seem not only bold 
but incredible, and I am fully aware that a general 
rise in produce has taken place during the past 
year. But I am satisfied of the truth and sober- 
ness of my ideas : for, as you well know, I have 
travelled extensively, and 1 have examined most 
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of this country pretty thoroughly, and I think your 
own experience gathered from long and distant 
tiayel, will bear me out in what I assert. The 
results of the crops thronehout the country for the 
next five or six years will I am confident, sustain 
my position. 

I assume, then, that an over-production dots at 
present exist, and will continue in an increasing 
ratio. Is there then any remedy, and if so, what 
is it ? It seems to me tnat the true and sufficient 
remedy is to be found in extending our articles of 
cultivation, and extending them too, until we raise 
in this country everything which our climate and 
our soil will permit us to raise at a reasonable profit ; 
and it becomes the duty of every good citizen to lend 
his aid in accomplishing this very desirable object. 
But for this parpose individual effort is not suf- 
ficient. Th^ people in their collective capacity 
should assist. The legislatures of the different 
states shoald do something and do it carefully, en- 
ergeticirilyi and thoroughly. If the legislature of 
the QHtion could be induced to extend its powerful 
aidy it would be no more than a duty it owes to 
tke people. But I fear that it is too much to ex- 
pect from that degenerate body. At any rate, the 
9taU legislatures might and could be induced to 
act, and their mode of action should be this. Take 
for instance the olive-tree, the indigo, and tea- 
plants. I have no doubt that there are very exten- 
sive regions of the south exceedingly well adapted 
to their successful and profitable cultivation. The 
olive has been grown in Alabama; the indigo 
plant was at one time extensively cultivated in va- 
rious districts of the South ; and I am credibly in- 
foriped that the tea-plant has been saccessfully 
cultivated to a small extent in two instances, the 
one in North Carolina, and the other on an island 
on the coast of Georgia. Nor is there any reason 
why either and all of these should not become 
great staples at the south ; for the climate is well 
suited to their production, and if the cultivation 
should become extensive and profitable, i^^ would 
not only relieve the south of the pressure of that 
great evil, an over crop of cotton, by dividing the 
direction of the energies of the planter, but would 
also prove a source of increased and increasing 
wealth to that region. 

Their legislatures then should act in this way. 
Intelligent and capable agents should be sent out 
to obtain information on the subject of the cultiva- 
tion and preparation for market of these articles, 
(if such information can not be obtained at home, 
and in the case of the tea-plant it can not,) and on 
the return of these agents, the information they 
bring with them, should be extensively circulated 
amonff the people; and the plants themselves 
should be widelv distributed, and if necessary, ex- 
periments should be conducted at the public ex- 
pense, and above all, liberal bounties should be of- 
fered for the encouragement of the cultivation. In 
this way, the cultivation of indigfo, olives, and tea, 
would in a few years obtain a firm foothold at the 
south, and her people would not only find them- 
selves supplying our own country, but exporting 
to other countries. By such encouragement the 
silk culture has grown up and already taken firm 
root» and will, I may venture to predict, in a few 



years produce results very different from those aii» 
ticipated shortly after 

<< The days when we went muOterrying, 
A long time ago." 

The present, moreover, is a most favorable time 
to take active measures for commencing the culti* 
vation of the tea-plant especially, for our own coun- 
try is just entering on better times, and we are 
about forming new and interesting relations with 
the Chinese. But these remarks do not apply 
merely to the cultivation of the olive-tree, and the 
india;o and tea-plants, worthy as thev are of the at* 
tention of the south. Numerous other articles of 
agricultural production might be pointed out, and 
will doubtless occur to yourself and your readers, 
to which my observations might be with equal 
truth appliea. Let some or all of your numerous 
intelligent subscribers at the south investigate this 
subject with the attention it so well deserves, and 
strongly petition their leopslatures to consider and 
act upon it; and the result, if the matter be per- 
sistea in, can hardly fiiil to be most important and 
beneficial to our southern agricultural brethren. 

I have not by any meansexhausted this s'ubject, 
either in its bearing on the south, the west, or even 
our own more rugged and inclement north ; and 
should you permit me a^in to occupy a space in 
your columns, I shall enaeavor to point out some 
other and equally important considerations as con- 
nected with this most interesting topic. In con- 
cluding, I would fain hope that you and your nu- 
merous intelligent correspondents, will go on point- 
ing out to us other new and valuable objects of 
cultivation, adapted to the different sections of our 
wide-spread but common country, and I trost that 
you will arouse the attention of the agricultural 
public in every way in your power, and by so do- 
ing you will oblige and interest more than one 

Northern Farmer. 



PIGS SUCKING A OOW. 

In an Illinois journal for the present month, I 
see a notice of a cow, when lying down, deprived 
of her milk by a porker. It reminds me of a mat- 
ter occurring unaer my own observation, which I 
will mention, and when yon see Col. Bomford of 
the Ordnance Department, mention it to him, as 
from the short acquaintance I had the gratification 
to form with him in 1840, when on a visit to his 
house with my moch-lamented uncle, the late Hon. 
Henry Baldwin, I was happy to see, and make 
improvement of his knowledge of the habits and 
instincts, sports and pastimes, of domestic animals. 

For several weeks in succession, our dairy-maid 
complained that our best cow was deprived of her 
milk by some foul means. That when she came 
from pasture she had just been milked, and that 
the udder was still wet. I could accuse no one 
but a tenant who lived near the lane through 
which they passed, and which was generally open 
from the cow-yard to the pasture. The accnsatioo 
was denied with evident surprise. At length I de- 
termined to watch the cattle on their evening walk 
from their pasture, and you may judge my sur- 
prise, when I observed that on the cow mooing as 
if m search of her calf, about fiAy yards di&taal 
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from the yard, four shoats, three months old, raD 
squealing down to meet her at their utmost speed. 
The coiv remained in the rear of the others, and 
quieily and patiently stood still till every drop of 
milk was extracted from her udder by the pigs; 
they standing the while erect on their hind legs, 
with each a teat in its mouth. The place for the 
operation was roost favorably selected, as small 
apple-trees interposed between the parties and the 
house, which stands upon an elevation. The ex- 
traordinary thri(\ of my pigs, which all along was 
80 discernible, was now accounted for ; and I Team- 
ed a lesson which shall never be forgotten through 
life, viz: never to make accusation on mere cir- 
cumstantial evidence unless strongly corroborated. 

I shut my pigs in a pen immediately. The next 
morning the cow appeared as uneasy without their 
visit as if she had lost a calf, and the pigs squealed 
in answer as if they had been deprived at the 
time of their mother sus. 

Now, as Professor Silliman thought his etory 
worth publishing, I have concluded to write mine 
to you. 

rRESERVTNo A Goosr-Egg Under Ground. — I 
was walking this morning behind my plowman, 
when his plow turned up from the soil, at the 
depth of about 8 inches, a goose-egg of very rusty 
complexion, j^lmost taking it for granted that it 
was spoiled, T opened very carefully a small space 
in one end, with the point of my knife. As no ex- 
plosion ensued, I made the opening still larger, 
and to my surprise found the egg perfectly sweet, 
and its different parts perfect, with the exception 
that it contained a very rmall embryo completely 
developed. The white of the esrg was as clear 
and sweet as if newly laid. There was no pos- 
sible perceptible difference, the yolk was of the 
natural color and entirely sweet to the smell. The 
egg must have been in the position from which it 
was taken, at least twelve months. There can be 
DO mistake in the matter. The ground where it 
was deposited was a deep, mellow, alluvial loam. 
Oats had been sowed and harvested last year, and 
the ground seeded to clover, which, from some 
cause not having taken well, I am plowing the 
same land for corn. The egg must have been 
plowed under last spring. Something perhaps 
may be learned from this ; at least of interest to 
the good lady of the farm-house, if not to others. 

Jos. C. G. Kennedy. 

HUhidet near Meadville, Pa„ 30th April, 1844. 



MINERAL PHOSPHATE OP LIME. 

When the great value of phosphate of lime for 
agricultural purposes is srenerally understood, as it 
must already be by intelligent farmers, it is a mat* 
ter of surprise that no more use is made of it, and 
that it has been subjected to so few experiments, 
with reference to its application to this object. 
This mineral is identical with ihe chief ingredient 
of bone-dust, and may with equal profit be substi- 
tuted for that as a fertilizer. 

Bone-dust, after deducting the animal matter 
which it contains in its natural state, which is 
shout 33 per cent, consist ins mostly of gelatine, 
.waUi a small addition of caxiihige auo fatty matter, 



contains about 86 per cent, of phosphate of lime; 
the remainder being composed pnnci pally of car- 
bonate of lime, with a small amount of phosphate 
of magnesia, soda, &c. But as most of the animal 
portion of bones is usually extracted before tbev are 
crushed and ground for the farmer's use, and fre- 
quently are reduced to this state by calcination, by 
which all this organic matter is effectually ex- 
pelled, we have the earth of bones, differing im- 
materially for the economical purposes of agricul- 
ture, from pure mineral phosphate of lime. This 
exists in nature, under a variety of forms. 

Phosphorite is found in extensive beds, in a 
massive state, generally of a yellowish, or grayish 
white color. Apatite is another variety, of consid- 
able diversity of color, abounding in certain re- 
gions, and particularly abundant m Estramadura 
in Spain, whence it has been exported to Ireland, 
to a considerable extent, for agricultural purposes, 
but with what results we are yet ignorant Its 
colors are whitish, or faintly red, blue, and green. 
Another variety, found in very limited quantities, 
from its lustre and transparency, has been some- 
times ranked as a gem. Its beautiful green color 
has secured for it the name of asparagus-stone. 
It is dentical itf composition with Apatite. Osseous 
breccia freaacntly •ccur, and contain a large pro- 
portion of phosphate of lime. 

Fossil guano has been recently found in Eng- 
land, in a number of places, and contains a large 
amount of phosphate of lime. It has already been 
made subservient to the interests of agriculture. 
Coprolites and other organic matters, the remains 
of bones, teeth, &c., the exuvis of fish, birds, and 
animals of preceding ages, indefinitely remote, ex- 
ist with more or less mixture, in many places, 
either as marl or solid limestone. It is the pres- 
ence of these organic remains, giving to them a 
considerable proportion of phosphate of lime, which 
renders manv of the marls of our own country so 
valuable to the farmer. 

In referring to the five annual Geological Reports 
made under the authority of the stale of New 
York, I find only a brief notice of this mineral in 
two of them. The first is made by Dr. Emmons 
in the report of 1838, in which it is described on- 
der the head o( Eupyrchrorite, from its giving off 
a beautiful phosphorescent li^ht, when subjected 
to a strong heat. " Its color is a pale malachite 
green, passing into a greenish-white and some- 
times brownish. Structure indistinctly fibrous in 
the thin, mammilated lavers. Colors of the sev- 
eral layers various. Dull and opake. Hardness, 
4; specific gravitv 3.06." The above specimen 
was found near tne landing at Crown Point, but 
in what quantity is not mentioned. 

Dr. Beck refers to the above specimen in the re- 
port of 1840, under the head of *' Fibrous phosphate 
oflime,''^ and gives an analysis of its composiiioo. 
fle found it contained of 

Phosphate of lime 92.85 

Oxide of iron with a little alumina 5.20 

Silica 60 

Moisture (water 7) 1.25 

Fluoric acid a trace. 

He considers the oxide of iron, silica, and alumina, 
as accidental ingredients. He also found speci- 
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meoa in Orange county, and at Rossie, St. Law- 
rence coanty. 

It is apparent that the gentlemen who made 
these reports were not aware of the great Talue of 
this mineral for a^fricQltaral purposes, as no refer- 
ence is niade to it in this view. The geological 
discoveries hitherto made in this state, although 
of incalculable value, and as ^reat rh could have 
been anticipated from the limited time and means 
devoted to them, are yet very incomplete ; and it 
can not be doubted that subsequent investigations 
will develop this important mineral in numerous 
places, and in great 'abundance. 

In England and elsewhere, it is found associated 
with carbonate of lime, frequently as a distinct 
layer, as it is seen in the lime formation near Clif- 
ton, constituting a strata of 6 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness, and extending for miles along the hanks of the 
Severn. Beds of marl at Lyme Regis, were found 
to yield over 20 per cent, of phosphate of lime. 

Thus it will be seen that our farmers must go 
deeper than the surface, or even subsoil, for the 
maximum of nutrition for their crops, and their 
ultimate profits; and they must use other and ad- 
ditional instruments to effect this, besides their 
spades and plows, and the hand work of their la- 
lK>rers. They must bring the lis^hts of science, the 
genius and intelligence of geology and chemist rv, 
to their aid, if they would reap all the rewards 
that should crown their honest toil. In these beds 
of mineral phosphate of lime are laid up treasures 
of an indefinite amount, securely hoarded in a form, 
which effectually protects them from all destruc- 
tion and waste, till science unlocks them for the 
use of succeeding generations. 

R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, March 25, 1844. 

PAULAR MERINOS.— No. V. 

I CLOSED my last communication, by a choice 
extract from Vol. 2d of the Transactions of the 
Mew York State Agricultural Society, for 1842, 
descriptive of the counterfeit Paular sheep of 
Messrs. Jewett, Hull, and others. '* Large and 
eoarse, good for mutton, but inferior for vjooiy 
** Not at all similar to the old Paulars that he had 
formerly seen, from the flock of Consul Jarvis." 

This comprehensive and iust description, covers 
the whole ground. It is truly " multum in parvo*** 
And will you please bear in mind that it was from 
the pen oi one who resides in their immediate vi- 
cinity, and who knows about them ; one too, whose 
authority in regard to sheep and wool, your read- 
ers will not be disposed to question. 

It would seem then, that the Vermont sheep 
advertised and puffed by Messrs. Jewett, Avery, 
Randall, & Company, under the false or fancy 
Dame of Paular Merino, are not like the original 
and genuine sort of Spanish Paular Merinos, nor 
even at all similar to them ; so they can hardly 
with propriety be termed counterfeit ^y9)\\c\i woulij 
be a misnomer; hut ^^ spurious Paular'* would 
seem to be the right name for them. I may prob- 
ably at some time hereaAer take occasion to recur 
to this part of the subject. For the present, I take 
leave of it. 



In your last October number, Mr. Jewett com» 
merices a laudation of his sheep, by saying (in con- 
nexion with some modest hints of the extent of his 
own experience,) that, be they "Paulars, old Me- 
rinos, or anything, it matters not" to him. Aye, 
but there's the rub, my {rood sir. Though it 
** matters not" to him, yet it does (as things now 
stand,) matter much^ to the public. Indeed 4here 
lies the whole gist of the existing controversy be- 
tween hin^ and myself. It is nearly all there was 
between mh, to start with ; and it is not by any 
means, to be so easily got over; at all events not 
unless Mr. Jewett is willing to acknowledge that 
it is, as I was always well satisfied that it was, 
and would prove to be ; that neither he himself* nor 
anyone else, really knows much, if anything, about 
the blood and breeding, of his sheep, and that 
consequently, no accurate and well-attested ped- 
igrees of them, at all entitled to reliance, can by 
any possibility be produced. This, I have no son 
of doubt, is the real state of the case. 

How indeed, can it be otherwise ? We do not 
hear that his father '* purchased pure Spanish Me* 
rinos, direct from the importer," and that they 
have been bred ever since, by his family and him- 
self, " without adulteration or mixture with any 
other sort." Nothing at all of this. No such thing 
is claimed. How then came Mr. J. in possession 
of the sheep composing his flock ? Why, no doubt 
fairly and honoraDly, by jhir chase ; which certain- 
ly gives him a good and indi^punble title to them. 
No one disputes it. And very likely ti.ey may be 
good sheep. Duubiless some, and perhaps many, 
among them, are so. It is altogether probable that 
they are; and they should be so, for this reason 
alone, if for no other, (and \ really do not suppose 
there exists any o:her,) that Mr. Jewett has, within 
a few years past, as I understand, been in the way of 
picking up good sheep from time to time, as op- 
portunity offered, by purchase from his neighbors 
and other Vermont farmers and wool-growers, so 
that his flock, hut recentlv made up somewhat in 
that way, would be likely to present a favorable 
exhibition of the various grade or mixed, mongrel 
flocks now existing among the farmers in that part 
of Vermont : of course better than an average, be- 
cause Mr. Jewett would naturally ** pick u^*' the 
best sheep he could buy, and (so far as in bis pow- 
er,) from such flocks as mi;;ht appear to be most 
desirable, though oo the other nand it is well 
known that the owners of choice flocks will rarely 
consent to sell, or let buyers pick out^ their best 
sheep. This, I presume to be a fair view of the 
matter. It certainly is so, if I have beeu correctly 
informed, by those who ought to know. Suppose 
it to be so. it would naturally seem likely to put Mr. 
Jewett, indeed in possession of a "rarie/y,' in one 
sense of the word ; i. e. a considerable diversity of 
blood. But it would probably leave sotneihing of 
a hiatus in the pedis^rees, about which some 
awkward quesrions misht arise, in case one was at 
all particular about details^ or solicitous to see or 
know something about each and every link in the 
chain, so far at least as to know for a certainty that 
such links had actually existed, of any distinct and 
pure sort of blood. The question, (quite an inter- 
esting aud importtiQt one too,) then arises^ and re* 
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mains to be solved ; how and when did those vati- 
oos and mongrel sheep, get made up and melted 
down into Paulars, pure Paulars ? How were 
they transformed? JBjr what process, by what 
alchemy or magic, was it accomplished ? Were 
tfaey dyed in the wool ? The question is, how was 
it done ? When were they baptized into the great 
Paular family ? I wait for a reply and full expla- 
nation in detail from Mr. Jewett himself, as he 
doubtless knows about it as well or better than any 
one else. I can not however but think, that it 
would be a "curious" and interesting^ chapter, 
could we get it It is, I well know, very easy for 
Mr. J. to say (as he does,) that " a part of his sheep 
are a branch from a certain flock of Simon Pures, 
and the rest are from celebrated breeders, who 
represent them as pure descendants of the Paular, 
or old fashioned Merino." But in truth it will 
hardly do for Mr. Jewett to attempt to get off in 
this easy way. It is all very unsatisfactory. We 
want something more definite and tangible, some- 
thing that is more reliable. What if it should 
turn out, that his "celebrated breeders," from 
whom he purchased his " pick ups," themselves 
got theirs in the same way, as doubtless they 
really did, and without knowing much if anything, 
about their blood or breeding; and they in turn of 
others, (as is more than likely,) of the same class 
of '* celebrated breeders," who were eaually care- 
less and ignorant of the blood and breeding of their 
sheep, or at least, the best of them, neglectful of 
requiring and preserving good evidence as to purity 
of the blood. How would the matter of Jewett, 
Avery, and Randall's Vermont Paulars then stand! 
In such a case to talk of purity of blood, or of hav- 
ing any particular or distinct breed of sheep, will 
justly seem to your readers, very funny, as it is in 
fact, very ridiculous. 

All this, it is true, might do very well, for a pur- 
chaser whose object was simply to stock a farm, 
with good, strong and healthy sheep, at a fair 
moderate price, and who would not be expected to 
pay much for bloody nor to be over-critical about 
the exact grade or desfree of Merino blood, whether 
more or less pure. But when it comes to raising 
rams and selling them at good prices, for the use 
of the public, and talking and vaporing about 
them, as being pure- bred Merinos, **pure Paw 
lars,^' and all that sort of thing, it becomes indeed 
quite another matter. For in the selection and 
purchase of male animals for the use and improve- 
ment of our choice and yaluahle flocks and herds, 
it becomes a matter of great consequence to get 
none but such as are pure bred, such as are known 
to Dossess good pedigrees, beyond any reasonable 
douot. The great importance of this, is every 
day getting to be better understood and appreciated. 

1 would ask, who were Mr. Jewett's " celebrated 
breeders," those who laid the foundation of his 
pure Paular flock? We wool-ffrowers, want 
their names and residences. Perhaps some of 
them may be known to us. I do not understand 
that all the sheep which he has picked up, were 
considered or known to be Paulars, nor even called 
such, be/ore he bought them. But we have 
heard that there is much in "the magic of a 
manie,^ and doubtless Mr. Jewett thinks so. 



I do not complain at alt of the means by which 
Mr. Jewett got together his flock of sheep. It 
was not a bad method. Indeed, to buy the best 
he could find around him, and to pick up a few 
occasionally, here and there, was perhaps about 
the best way he could have taken ; but his error 
lay in afterwards claiming them to be pure bred 
Merino sheep, and thrusting them, as such, before 
the public, under a popular specific name which 
did not belong to them. It was this, that gare 
such an unpleasant awkwardness to his case, 
and of which, it can hardly by any ingenuity be 
divested. 

Mr. Jewett says, that I "appear to arriye at mj 
conclusions, from a description and picture of his 
ram, which appeared in the Albany Cultivator for 
August 18*12." He then goes on to criticise with 
some severity, the portrait of the ram, and denies 
its truth and accuracy in some essential particu- 
lars. This is perhaps all very well ; but how does 
it tally with what he himself said of the same 
portrait at the time it appeared in the Cultivator ! 
He then said, without any reservation whatever, 
that it was " a very true picture" ! Besides, you 
know we had in the Albany Cultivator for October 
1842, at page 162, the certificate of the Reverend 
Royal A. Avery setting forth that he was certain 
that the portrait of Jewett's buck in the August 
number of the Cultivator, was, (to quote his 
words,) ** a :^ery perfect likeness" ! This, how- 
ever, is a small matter. 

But it seems that Mr. Jewett now wishes to 
shift my observation, and that of the public, on to 
another ram, and a very different one from the 
former. In your Octooer number, he says, "I 
would refer Mr. Examiner to the 2d Vol. of the N. 
Y. State Transactions of 1842, for a correct like- 
ness of one of my stock bucks." Therefore as to 
this likeness, I presume there can be no mistake. 
I perceive it has also now just appeared in the 
Albany Cultivator for the present month. It is 
certainlv a brave looking picture. The head and 
horns of this one are far better than the other, and 
more indicative of Merino blobd, though even this 
ram, as pictured, has not the Merino form of 
carcass and carries but little, if any, resemblance 
to the peculiarities of the genuine Paular family. 
He is nowever, undoubtedly, a much better buck 
than the other one, of which we have spoken, and 
I should judge must be better bred. Doubtless 
he has better blood, and more of the pure Merino 
(of some sort,) than the other one has. For con- 
venience sake, and for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing one from the other, let us call the ram which 
Mr. Jewett bought from Mr. Hull of Wallingford, 
No. 1, while the other (the new one,) we will, if 
you please, designate as Jewett*s No. 2. I do not 
myself believe that these two rams are very near- 
ly related to each other, if at all of the same fam* 
ily or blood. Will Mr. J. have the goodness to 
mform us in regard to it. 

I would here inquire of Mr. Jewett, whether he 
himself, bred his ram No. 2. If not, who did ? I 
am aware that Mr. H. S. Randall, in an elaborate 
defence and puff of Mr. Jewett*s sheep, (another 
disguised ram advertisement, of the true Paular 
sort, headed as usual, with a decoy or catcb-fne* 
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ture,) in the Albany Colli vator for present month 

Sanuary,) says Mr. Jewett did breed- him ; and 
r. Randall goes on to mention, as if derived from, 
or by authority of Mr. Jewett, details and circum- 
stances of Mr. J.*s selling the ram when a lamb, 
afid afterward repurchasing him for $200, &c.; 
but I have, notwithstanding, also heard it intima- 
ted, and have good reason to believe, (hat Mr. J. 
did not breed the ram. Thinking that there must 
be some mistake in Mr. Randalrs facts and de- 
tails, and that that gentleman must somehow have 
been misinformed, I should like to know about it, 
from Mr. J. himself. I would also inquire of Mr. 
Jewett if he himself bred both the immediate pa* 
rents of his ram No 2, or either of the parents 
of said rami If not, who did breed them, or 
either of them ? but more especially who bred the 
dam, the ewe that yeaned the ram No. 2? Is it 
known who bred her, and where she was bred, and 
what was her blood 1 If so, will Mr. J. please 
say who and where, and what ? Was not the said 
ewe supposed to have been brought with other 
sheep from Long Island, or Rhode Island, or some 

Eart of Connecticut, without anything in particular 
eing known of her with certainty, beyond the fact 
that she was ** a good sort of an ewe," but with 
DO knowledge whatever of her blood or breeding, 
nor as to whether she was (as Mr. Jewett says,) 
a " Paular, old Merino, or anything" ? 

As to the $ire of Mr. J.'s ram No. 2, though 
certaioljr by no possibility a Paular, I am aware 
that he is said to nave been of Jarvis' mixed blood: 
but precisely what that g[rade or mixture of 
blood then was, or now is, it would, according to 
all accounts, be pretty difficult, if not impossible, 
to say. Owing to one cause or another, it is be- 
yond doubt or dispute, greatly changed and de- 
teriorated in its character, rrom what it was' 
originally, Mr. Jarvis' flock having become essen- 
tiaUy Saxon in constitution and character of fleece. 
But how this assimilation to Saxon, this degeneracy 
or change for the worse, has happened or been 
brought about, whether by a Saxon cross, when 
that delicate sort were in vogue, or otherwise, I 
will not now undertake to say. There are differ- 
ent opinions in regard to it But of the fact of their 
degeneracy and changed character, I believe there 
exists no aoubt nor dispute among candid and ex- 
perienced wool growers who have examined them. 

Mr. Jewett appears to be pretty good at asking 
questions, let us now see u he is equally good 
at answering them. By replying, in a simple 
and direct manner, through your columns, at nis 
earliest convenience, to the questions I have pro- 
pounded to him previously and herein, he will 
oblige many of your readers, as well as 

Your obedient servant. 
Examiner. 

New York, January 17th, 1844. 

P. S. Besides furnishing ns the name and res- 
idence of the owner of the 400 pure Paulars, from 
which he says, a part of his own flock is a branch, 
1 hope Mr. J. will have the goodness to say 
how many of his sheep, precisely what number, 
were obtained " froo) that flock of Simon Pures," 
and whether his pictured rams, No. i, otherwise 
called Pedro J and his Dew raoi No. 2* or either of 



them, were of the number. Even if Mr. J. should 
not be able to furnish us the pedigrees of his whole 
flock, (which can hardly be expected of him in re- 
gard to such a mixed medley of sheep,) yet I do 
hope he will forthwith give us that of his pictured 
ram No. 2, alias '* Fortune," all the particulars, 
chapter and verse, including most especially with 
fulness and accuracy, the pedigree of the buck's 
dam* We want to know all about the blood and 
breedinj^ of that ewe. It can not of course require 
much time or trouble to furnish the pedigree of a 
single sheep, and of course so important a ped- 
igree as that of his principal "stock buck," Mr. J. 
would be likely to have '*all by heart" as the say- 
ing is, or at least where he could easily lay his hand 
on it We will thank you for it, Mr. Jewett, if you 
please, and hope you will be so obliging as to fur- 
nish it soon, to the readers of the Agriculturist, 
many of whom are anxious to hear from you, about 
the pedigrees and purity of blood of your full 
blooQ, spurious, Vermont Paulars. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

As a general rule, give the cotton-crop its last work- 
ing this month ; some seasons the weeds will be too 
large to work with plows without injury even before 
the 10th. Keep the fields clean; ifyoar intention is 
either rotation, or cotton to succeed cotton, it will save 
labor next year. 

Pay particular attention to yoar tobacco-fields. 
When the plants have acquired from twelve to fourteen 
good leaves, and are about knee-high, begin to top them 
by nipping ofiT the bnd with the aid of the fincer and 
thumb-nail. Take care not to destroy the small leaves 
near the buds, for if the land be good and the season 
favorable, the very top leaves will, in a short time, be 
nearly as large, and ripen quite as soon as the lower 
ones, whereby two or four more leaves may be saved ; 
thus obtaining from sixteen to eighteen leaves in the 
place of twelve or fourteen. As the topping of the 
plants is essential, in order to promote growth, and to 
equalize the ripening of the leaves, this operation 
should be commenced the instant that the bud shows 
a disposition to go to seed ; and should be followed im- 
mediately by removing the suckers as fast as they ap- 
pear, which will now put forth at every leaf. 

The blades froqi the early-planted corn can now be 
stripped for fodder. Let the shuck or husk on the ear 
change from the green to the whitish cast, then tie a 
handful or so to itself, and thrust the end of the tie be- 
tween the ear and the stalk. Do not break down the 
stalks } for it will require more time to strip the blades, 
but in the end there will be a gain ; for it can be got in 
sooner if a rain threatens, or if caught in a rain, it will 
not be injured so much. Cure the corn well before 
stacking. Late corn will need plowing in this month, 
and peas may be planted among it as directed in May. 

The late plantings of potato drawings and the plant- 
ings of vines, will require plowing, and drawing np 
with a hoe ; continue to plant out vines. If there is 
not ground enough in the potato patch, bed up ridges 
in the early corn-fields. Two furrows will do to plioit 
on, which will not materially Injure the corn; or plow 
up a choice piece of stubble ground anew. 

Millet-grass must be cut when just turning, if for 
feeding, and treated in the same manner as stacking 
oats. 

If your crop will admit of it, grub np small growth; 
cut down saplings; and deaden greenS| for a calf pay- 
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ture, to be sown iii September or October with rye. 
Plowing will be unnecessary, the fall ol* the leaves will 
cover the ground, and the grain will Hpring ap and give 
a fine bite for the winter. Make artificial pools in 
your pastures for stock, if there are no natural ones. 

Prepare a turnep-patch, either old ground by ma- 
nuring bi^h and plowing, or a piece of new ground. 
The eotton-sathering season is now rapidly approach- 
ing; prepare basket and sacks to pick in, all leisure 
time, especially all wet days. Top cotton the last ofthis 
month, either by pinching ofTthe tender top part of the 
plants, or cat off with a knife. Repair buildings, and 
fences abc'ut fields ; rake up leaves and haul on the 
land ; gather manure and house it under sheds or give 
it a coalinsr of earth. 

If there are showers, plant French beans ; sow more 
endive; prepare the ground for transplanting cabbajres 
that are coming on, in the last of this month. If the 
weather be very dry and the soil unfit to work, prepare 
drills two feet apart, and about eight inches deep, and 
pour into them some cow-dung water. Transplant 
your cabbasres into those drills and leave them four or 
five days without waterins^. Then repeat the operation 
with the roanui-e-water once more, and there will be no 
danger of the plants burning up. Should the season 
be rainy this precaution will be unnecessary. Sow 
more carrot-see^ and proceed as directed in June. 
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Finish hoeing out your corn, potatoes, and all other 
crops, an<l make early preparation for harvesting. See 
thnt your tools are all in order, and a full supply of 
each. Get the best you can procure. A man may 
earn the extra cost of a good scythe or cradle, in a sin- 
gle day's work, besides the promotion of good morals, 
by the better humor he is kept it. Get rakes and 
pitch-forks which you know wont break by fair usage ; 
by all means prepare a horse-rake, which may be made 
as simple as a hoe. A man with a steady horse, may 
do the work of 8 men with one.. 

Clover should be cut while just going out of bloom, 
wh^^n the heads are partially turned brown. It ought 
never to be spread. Let it He in the swath till wilted : 
if they are very large or heavy, they may be turned 
over after the upper side is sufficiently dried. As soon 
as t!li^« is dune, let them be raked into winrows, and 
soon after cockel in small high piles. This should 
always be done the first day, and if very hot, may be 
done within a few hours after cutting. Let it stand in 
these cocks till it has sweat and become cool, and com- 
paratively dry. It may then be taken into the barn or 
stacked, and well salted. Lucerne is to be treated in 
the same way. Timothy and red-top should not be cut 
till the seed is in full milk, so that it will ripen after 
being cut. It ought never to get so ripe as to shell 
when fed out. These may be exposed to the sun longer 
than clover, but less than is usually practised. Our 
hay is frequently dried too much, and some who never 
spread their hay from the swath, much prefer it thus 
cured. It is better to allow it to cure in the cock, 
when it is always safe against sun, dew, and rain. 
Grass ought never to be exposed to the dew while 
spread. A few days of sun and dew while thus ex- 
posed, render it almost worthless. Hay may always be 
carried into the mow or stack 8(x>ner, by using salt 
freely : at the rate of four quarts to the ton is our rule. 
Besides lessening the risk from rain, the salt is always 
worth much more than its cost for the cattle and ma- 
nure, and it will thus confer a triple benefit by answer- 
ing sttccessiTely the purposes of each* 



Mnch of the wheat, oats, and barley may be harvest- 
ed this month. The cleanest fields, or portions of them, 
should be selected for seed, but not the heaviest or 
largest growth. Seed is belter if grown on moderate- 
ly poor land, than on the best. Prof. Sprengtl has 
shown from experiments, that grain matured on the 
richest land, though eminently fitted for food, contains 
too much gluten for seed ; while that which is pro- 
duced from poor land has a greater proportion of starch, 
which is the natural food for the young plant. The 
part thus selected should be allowed to mature the 
seed Ailly while standing ; the grain intended fur con- 
sumption, ought to be cut while the berry is yet sofl, in 
the dough slate. Such grain will produec more flour, 
and of a better quality than when dead ripe, besides 
being much less liable to shelling and waste. After 
moderate exposure to sun, rake up in bundles, or if 
well ripened, rake up at once, and bind soon after, 
when if it requires additional curing it may be finished 
in the shock. If put in stacks, these should be care- 
fully placed beyond the reach of vermin, and so ar- 
ranged as to have a circulation of air upward through 
the centre of the stack, to avoid mould and injury to 
the grain. The utmost care in stacking; ourrht always 
to be used, to avoid injury from rain, and blowing down 
from high winds. 

Kitchen Garden. — Cabbages of the several varie- 
ties can now be planted for late crops. Moist weather 
should be selected for this purpose, and the plants im- 
mediately and fiwquently watered, until they are well 
rooted. Melons, squashes, pumpkins, &c., ought to be 
carefully hoed, and kept enlirely free from weeds; 
otherwise, they will not produce good fruit. Melons 
and encumbers for pickles can be sown in the early 
part of this month. Sow kidney-beans, small salad, 
carrots, turneps, and spinach, for fall and winter use. 
Celery should be planted out in trenches ; and some ya- 
rieties of radishes and peas may be sown with reason- 
able prospect of success, if the season should prove 
moist. Egg-plants, peppers, and tomatoes, plant out, 
if not done before. Collect all the vegetable seeds 
that have come to maturity, and dry them well before 
putting away; also gather herbs as they come into 
flower, and dry them in the shade, that the sun may not 
injure their flavor. Pull up the stalks of beans, peas, 
&c., which have done bearing. Water may bie fre- 
quently and beneficially applied, but it should always 
be done at the close of the day, otherwise the plants 
will be injured by the heal of the sun. 

Fruit-Garden and Orchard. — Budding may be 
performed upon pears and apples the latter part of this 
month. Gather from the trees, and give to the cattle 
or swine, all fruit that is decajed or punctured by the 
insect, otherwise the insect, which now exists as a 
worm in the premature fruit, will soon be able to fljr 
and attack the remainder. Also, continue to cut off 
all the wood as fast as it may appear to be infested by 
the insect which produces a black knot. Keep the 
ground well cultivated amon? the trees. There is very 
little else to be done in the fruit-garden this month, ex- 
cepting it may be to consume its productions, for which 
directidns may possibly not be requisite. 

Flower-Garpen and Pleasure-grounds. — Bul- 
bous and tuberous roots can now be taken up, and tu- 
lips, hyacinths, &.C., carefully put away for plantinsr in 
the fall. Herbaceous flowering-plants may still be 
transplanted from the seed-bed to ihe border, and should 
be taken up with as much earth as possible about the 
roots. Hedges can also be cUp{ied in the early part of 
this month. Walks and borders keep constantly clear 
of weeds, and let a general air of neatness pervade cv* 
I ery part of the gnrdeiu 
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Br the arrival of the steampacket Acadia, we are in 
leceipt of our Enropean joarnals to the 4th of June. 

Makjocts. — jS$ha have given way some and are dull 
of sale. Cotton has been gradually falling through the 
whole month of May, making a reduction of full \d. 
per lb. from former prices. It is still id. higher than 
in the months of June, July, and August of the past 
year, but is now thought to have reached its lowest 
point. The import into England since the 1st January, 
is 518,000 bales, against 967,000 of same period 
last year. The stock on hand is 690,000 bales, against 
855,000 last season at this period. The operations are 
large, but the prices without remarkable activity. 
Flour and Grain are in limited demand. In Proviviont 
we see little change. Beef and Cheese rather more 
sought aAer. Lard^OU scarce. Naval Stores in fair 
request. Rice remains firm. TtAacco flat, and sales 
fallen short the past month full 600 hogsheads. 

Money continues abundant. Sir Robert Peel has 
brought into Parliament a new project for the charter of 
the Bank of England which will have some efiect on the 
monetary affairs of the country : none of an unfavorable 
character, however, are anticipated. The bank has 
upward of £ 16,000,000 in its vaults, about $80,000,000 ! 

American Stocks. These we are happy to say, 
since Pennsylvania has determined to pay future in- 
terest on its debt, are on the rise, and considerable ac- 
tivity is displayed in them. 

Business generally is very brisk. Xfi the manufac- 
turing branches are particularly well employed. 

The Weather has been dry and cold with some sharp 
frosts. Grass and potatoes will be short. Wheat and 
other grain crops look uncommonly promising. 

American Pork. — It is certain that American pork 
can occupy the market when Americans are prepared 
to supply the article required. In order to effect sales 
of the most desirable lots of American i)ork that have 
been received, it has been necessary to unpack every 
cask, and trim and scrape, then scrub and wash in clean 
pickle each piece separately, and re-pack again in 
clean-washed salt, cutting the larger pieces into four 
pounds each, and at the same time carefully sorting the 
quality, so as to make the whole lot run uniformly 
with 50 pieces in each bbl., and adding a heavy capping 
of salt on the top, of 8 to 16 quarts. With the fore^ 
going pains and expense, small lots have occasionally 
been disposed of, at 50s. to 62s. 6d, per bbl. Pork- 
hams in pickle are a^ain admitted as salted pork lesrs, 
and subject only to the same duty as bbl. pork, viz : Ss. 
per cwt., and 5 per cent, additional. 

Incendiarism. — ^We regret to see the burning of 
wheat and hay-stacks, and, indeed, barns and out- 
houses, still prevailing to a great extent throughout 
England. There surely must be some radical wrouj? 
toward the rural population, to incite them to such 
continued destructive acts. 

Orowing Mustard for Feed, and Enriching Soils. — ^I 
beg to hand you the following statement on the use of 
growing mustard for feed, or to plow in as a prepara- 
tion for a wheat-crop. It is very palatable to all kinds 
of cattle, and I believe very wholesome. I think it far 
preferable to buckwheat, or any other vegetable with 
such rapid growth. I sowed 5 acres on the 11th of 
July last, on rather inferior land, of a light gravelly 
soil with chalk subsoil, where early tnrneps for wh^at 
had failed. It should be drilled 5 inches apart, with 
12 pounds of seed per acre. On the 25th of August I 
had measured portions cut in different parts of ti^e 
field, and weighed, which, on a fair calculation, yielded 
' 6 tons per acre— it was in full bloooH-and the next 



day I plowed it in ; which I consider, bein? full of ve- 
getable matter, must be an excellent dressing for a 
wheat-crop. I would invite any friend to make trial 
of mustard on better land than mine; the expense be- 
ing so trifling compared with buckwheat, which in i}s. 
per bushel, and requiring 2} bushels per acre, would 
be I2s. 6d.; whereas 11 lbs. of mustard-seed, at 2d, 
I)er lb., the price it is now selling at, would be 2«. per 
acre. 

Plum-Pudding for the MUHon.^Ttkke half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of grated cairot, half a pound of 
grated potatoes, a quarter of a pound of suet, and a 
little seasoning. Mix them well together, and boil in 
a basin an hour and a half. You will then have a 
cheap and excellent plum-puddins for a trifle more than 
sixpence I Just try the experiment. 

Salting Instrument. — So great is the pressure pro- 
duced by Carson's patent instrument for sallins; and 
curing meat, equal, as is stated, to from 200 to 2,000 
pounds upon a square inch, that a large joint may be 
salted by it in a few minutes, with half the quantity of 
salt usually employed. The meat, at the same time, 
it is said, is rendered more tender, and its nutritious 
properties retained. How great must be its utility to 
emigrants, captains of vessels, and residents in tropical 
climates, it is almost superfluous to mention. For 
gi^neral family use it will, however, be found highly 
advantageous. 

Prolific Coirs, — Mr. James Claphsm, of West End 
Farm, Bramfield, has a remarkably fine Suffolk cow, 
which has been in his possession for seven years, and 
has during that time produced the extraordinary num- 
ber of twelve calves — two at each birth — all of which 
it has brought up. Such regular and unvarying fruit- 
fulness, for so long a period, is, we believe, without a 
parallel. 

Jnother Prolific Ewe. — A few days ago, one of the 
ewes belonging to Mr. S|)ooner, Shuilinglon, near Tnm- 
worth, produced five lambs, which, with the prolific 
mother, are all doing well. This is her third year % 
last year she had fonr lambs, and the first year two. 

Enormous and Prolific Cauliflower. — A cauliflower 
was gathered in the garden of Mr. Gutteridge, grocer, 
Hinckley, on Monday last measuring 30 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing 10 lbs., and one nearly as 
large was cut from the same stalk last year. It is still 
ke)it in the ground, as it may produce another. 

Wasps. — Peter Fry, Esq., of Compton House, has 
killed no less than 145 queen wasps within the space 
of six weeks, thereby preventing so many nests. An 
excellent and useful paper on the destruction of these 
insects was read at the monthly meeting of the Swan- 
sea Gardeners' and Amateurs' Society, by Mr. Webly, 
gardener to L. W. Dillywan, Esq., Sketty Hall. There 
are two species, the most destructive of which, both 
from its size and number, is the vespa vulgar isy or com- 
mon wasp. It is important to know that the only por- 
tion of these insects which survive the winter are fe- 
males, each of which in the spring erects for herself n 
nest in which to deposite her eggs and rear her young. 
Mr. Webly, therefore, proposes that a premium of one 
penny should be offered for every wasp that shall be 
captured in the months of April, May, and June; and 
three pence for everv nest that shall be destroyed at any 
time afterward. The suggestion will doubtless be 
acted upon by grocers and every owner and occupier of 
a frnit-gnnlen. 

Warbles in Cnttle.—k few applications of strong brine 

will at once destroy warbles in cattle, in whatever stage 

they may be found to exist; ader which the animal 

will thrive better, and when it comes to be sl.inghiere<t 

[ both the hide and the carcase will be more valuable. 
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OH at a Mamurt, — ^AJI crops chemically considered 
are composed, 

'1st. or mineral constitaents, as a base, viz : of com* 
pounds of soda, potassa lime, and magnesia, with phos- 
phoric, sulphuric, muriatic, and carbonic acids, also a 
little sulphur and iron, and other constituents are called 
the fertilizing ingredients of the soil, and are obtained 
by the plant from the soil only. 

2d. Of gaseous constituents, viz : oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon, supplied to the plants in suf- 
ficient quantity by the atmosphere in the forms of wa* 
ter, carbonic acid, and ammonia, and form all the com- 
pounds obtained from plants in the form of gum, sugar, 
starch, and gluten, and exist in them in the pro- 
portion varying from 90 to 99 parts in the 100 of all 
growing crops, the remaining (from 1 to 10 parts) be- 
ing mineral constituents. 

That these gaseous constituents, thongh forming such 
a large proportion of all vegetable matter, are obtained 
entirely from the atmosphere and need not be added 
by the farmer. 

That it is the presence in the soil of the mineral con- 
stituents only that renders it fertile and productive, by 
affording to the growing crops a sufficiency of these in- 
gredients to form a proper and sufficiently strong plant 
in its young state, and by that means enabling it to 
take full advantage of the constituents supplied by the 
atmosphere, and so form a full-grown and healthy plant 
such as is required for the production of a good crop 
of grain. 

That the most eminent agricultural chemists find that 
barren soils are deficient in these mineral constituents 
only, and that fertle soils contain them in abundance. 

That, therefore, the whole secret of tilling the soil 
consifits in the addition of the mineral constituents 
only, and in such proportions as are required for the 
crops to be produced, trusting to the atmosphere en- 
tirely for the supply of the gaseous constituents. 

That oil is composed of gaseous constituents entire- 
ly, and can not give to the soil or crop any mineral 
constituents, but by its decomposition it afibrds a stim- 
ulating compound (ammonia) which forces the plant to 
excessive growth, and completely exhausts the soil of 
any mineral constituents that it may contain^ and thus 
it is like a spur to a tired horse, in lieu of a feed of 
oats, and that land tilled with oil must soon become ex- 
hausted and nearly worthless. 

Guano in the Island qflehaboe. — ^It appears from an 
interesting article in the Glasgow Herald, that it was 
through the information of the master of an American 
whaler, at the Cape of Good Hope, given to Captain 
Farr, an Englishman, that the first cargo of guano was 
brought to this country from Ichaboe, by the latter, who 
has since made a second voyage to the island, and 
pointed out the way to other ships, in accordance with 
a negotiation entered into with their owners. The 
writer in the Herald thus concludes : — 

At the time of Captain Farr's first visit, the island 
was covered with penguins, gannets, &«., but princi- 
pally the former, in numbers which altogether defied 
calculation.' They seemed to have no acquaintance 
with, nor fear of man, and in fact ofifered a resistance 
to his encroachment on a domain which had been pe- 
culiarly their own for thousands of years. Since the 
crews of so many ships, however, were located at the 
island, the birds have almost entirely deserted their 
former territory, and retired to fulfil the purposes of 
their nature in more remote and Inaccessible shores. 
The specimens of the penguin from Ichaboe which we 
have seen are about two feet in height, and as a great 
portion of their time is spent in the sea, they are fur- 
nished with small flaps or paddles^ instead of wings, 



which enable them to progress through the water with 
great velocity, though they are unable to fly. The fe- 
male lays and sits upon one egg at a time, and a hole 
scratched in the deposite subserves all the purposes of a 
nest. In this way a succession of incubations go on 
for several months in the year, the young bird making 
its way to the sea as soon as it is able. It is the opin- 
ion of the seamen, however, that vast numbers of 
them never reach their destined home in the waters, 
but are crushed to death in their progress to it, by the 
dense battalions of birds which have almost to main* 
tain a struggle for bare standing-room; and in this 
way the guano heaps are increased as well by the 
bodies of their birds as by their droppings. The bodies 
of seals are also found on the surface o? the guano de- 
posites, which leads to the belief that they may have 
occasionally taken shelter there from a storm or hur- 
ricane, and having been overpowered by the potency 
of the ammoniacal vapor, have been unable to return 
to the water, and died where they lay. 

The guano which is brought to this country is found 
under a loose covering of decayed birds, recent dung, 
^., and it is so firmly imbedded that it requires to be 
dug out by the laborious operations of the pick-axe. 
When thus disengaged it is put into bags, and trans- 
ferred by means of a sort of rope-ladder, from the island 
to a boat, which lies at the outer edge of the surf, 
and thence it is daily emptied into the hold of the 
vessel, which is anchored at a short distance. Tea 
men will liA about fiAeen tons per day, but the operap 
tion is a very laborious one, and the sun is so power- 
ful that few of the crews escape without having their 
faces and hands blistered so that the outer skin is peel- 
ed ofif. The trip to or from the island extends to from 
fiAy-five to seventy days, or, including the time neces- 
sary to take in a cargo, a voyage out and home extends 
to from six to seven months. When Captain Farr left 
Ichaboe he estimated the guano deposite on that island 
alone to extend to one thousand feet in length, by Sn 
hundred feet in breadth, with an average depth of 
thirty-five feet, containing, perhaps, from 700,000 to 
800,000 tons. It is evident, therefore, that this supply 
will soon be exhausted in fertilizing the soil of Great 
Britain and her dependencies, but it is to be hoped that 
vast stores of it yet exist, which have hitherto never 
been disturbed by man. On this subject we quote the 
following cheering statevient from the South Africaa 
Commercial Advertiser, published at Cape Town ia 
January last : — 

*' On the rocky headlands, or on the rocky and un- 
molested islands on the west coast, both within and be- 
yond the boundary of this colony, where the sea-fowl, 
from a vast expanse of open ocean, come to breed, 
enormous masses of this manure have recently been 
discovered ; and it seems probable that all the way up 
the coast into the gulf of Guinea, and beyond it, sim- 
ilar treasures await the agriculture of the world, by 
which means the sea will render back to the land much 
more matter fitted to form oi^ranized, that is, vegetable 
and animal substances, than the rivers carry down into 
its depths, or the fleets of the nations deposite in their 
course over its surface." — New Farmer^ Jow. 

The Shirt'Tru of America, — In the forests of the 
Oronook, there is a tree which often attains the height 
of fifty feet The natives make shirts of the bark 
of this tree, which requires only to be stripped off, 
and to be deprived of its red and fibrous parts ; the 
shirt is thus formed without seam. The head is thrust 
through one end, and two lateral holes are cnt to admit 
the arms ; the natives wear these shirts in the laiiiy 
seasons, which, according to Humboldt, are equal to 
any of our Maeintoshet for keeping oat the vet* 
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stealings,— 'Wiih all due deference and respect to 
exchange papers, and with as much of the swtviter in 
modo as the nature of circumstances will admit, we beg 
leave to say, that we fear, in process of time, we shall 
be under the necessity of coming to the fortUer in re, 
and characterize things by their proper names. During 
the month of May last, we counted up in diiTerent ex- 
change papers, twenty-seven articles STOLEN from 
our February, March, n^ April numbers of this year, 
placed in their columns without credit ; and during the 
past month we think we have observed quite half as 
many more. Besides all these, our friends inform us of 
some others which we have not had time to look over. 
Verily this is an honest world, and the printer's devil is 
a shining or rather a bi^ck light in the way of an ex- 
amplar in it. But the beauty of all th is honesty is, nine 
times out of ten, when these THIEVINGS (we beg 
pardon, we are disposed to be polite, we only mean 
STEALINGS) are pointed out to them, they take no 
sort of notice of the matter, and never stoop to make 



a correction. They seem to reason like a certain cor 

poration we wot of, which was thus — ''It was indeed .« „„^v««. h*-*""'^'' •" .^..«... — o-^— ,. ^ —, 

a great irrong, but having been done, we don't see I would prevent the ravages of the curculio. In 1843 I 
how it can be made right by an acknowledgment." If made the experiment. The trees blossomed well and 



what other cotton was worth at the same time, but pre* 
sume not over 6 to 7 cents. If any one wishes to learn 
how Col. McD. succeeds in raising such superior cot- 
ton, let him turn to our last number, page 179, and he 
will see that one means he adopts, is reading agricul- 
tural papers ; the whole expense of which for 20 years, 
is doubtless repaid him in the value of the above pre- 
mium, and the extra price obtained for these 20 bales 
of cotton. Reader go thou and do likewise. 

To Destroy the CurctUio. — Previous to 1841, several 
of my plum-trees had been so attacked by this insect 
that I scarcely obtained a ripe plum. Early in the 
spring of that year, as soon as the blossom-buds began 
to swell, I removed the soil around the tree to the 
depth of two or three inches, and as far on all sides as 
the limbs extended. I then deposited in the opening a 
layer of lime, recently slaked and still warm, about 
half an inch in thickness. The soil was immediately 
restored to its place over the lime, and closely pressed 
down upon it. I had an abundant crop of well-ripened 
plums. In the spring of 1842, 1 again applied lime in 
a similar manner, and with the same success. 

In the autumn of that year, it was stated in some ag- 
ricultural journal, that salt sprinkled around the tree 
in sufficient quantities to render the ground whiiith. 



we should call names hereafter by way of letting the 
world know who is not guilty, we think it will be noth- 
ing more than is due to the honest and honorable. 
Let those, therefore, cabbaging without ceremony from 
other people's cribs, hereaAer beware; we had just as 
lief they would filch our purse as filch oar paper — the 
one is no more stealing tlian the other. 

Early Prairie^Breaking-^-^hallou) P2oi0tng.— A wri- 
ter in the Prairie Farmer contends, that breaking up 
in May is much better than later, and plowing 2| inches 
deep has proved more beneficieJ than 4 inches. The 
reason of the latter, is, that the harrow tore the sod of 
the shallow plowing more easily than that turned over 
deeper. Not long since we saw some plows destined 
for the west, with peculiar flat cutting shares, with 
-which the purchaser informed ns he intended plowing 
his prairies about 2 inches deep, by catting off the tops 
of the sod, and turning it flat over. Will any of oar 
friends at the west informs as whether this is a success- 
ful practice ? 

South Down Sheep taken for Leicestere* — ^We are some- 
what surprised that the sharp editor of the Massachu- 
setts Plowman does not know a South Bown sheep 
from a Leicester. Why, we should just as soon think 
pf his taking a rhinoceros for an elephant. 

PoiaonedSheep, — A writer in the Maine Cultivator 
says, that sheep poisoned by eating lamrel, or lamb-kfll, 
may be cured by a liquor made by boQing the twigs of 
the white ash for an hour, first bruising the twigs, then 
^ive two spoonfuls to each sheep. He says it is a cer- 
tain cure if it is administered in twenty-foor hovrs. — 
Mass. Pkfwman, 

Soap-Suds a Preventive for Shedding MxQc^^k farm- 
er from Stoughtcn told us last week, that washing the 
ends of cows teats in strong soap-suds, would prevent 
the ".bedding of her mUk before the time of milking. 
Perhaps it tends to contract the ends of the teats.^-/6. 

Premium Cotton, — ^We perceive that the Chamber 
of Commerce, at Apalachieda, has awarded an elegant 
sUver tea-set to Col. Alexander McDonald of Eufaulla, 
Alabama, as a premium for the best lot of 20 bales of 
cotton sold last season in the market. It was classed 
JUUy no other lot classing over good fine. In additum td 
this. Col. McD. had thesolid satisfaction of receiving 10| 
cents per lb. for his premiom cotton. We do not know 



showed an abundance of fruit ; but every plum was at- 
tacked by this Insect and fell to the ground. 

I intend to apply the lime again the present spring $ 
and if I obtain a good crop of ripe plums, my confi- 
dence in this remedy will be strong. — Boston Cult, 

Big Grain Rice, — Mr. Ward in the Southern Agricul- 
turist sSys, that he planted half an acre of new land with 
this at Longwood in the spring of 1841, which yield- 
ed in the autumn 49^ bushels of clean winnowed rice. 
In the year 1841, this product was sown in a 21-acre 
field at Brook Green, which yielded in the autumn, 1,170 
bushels of sheaf-rice, clean winnowed. Of this quan- 
tity, from 150 to 200 bushels were milled, and sent to 
market. My factors disposed of it at a considerable 
advance beyond the highest market price. In the year 
1842, 1 planted 400 acres with this seed, and being so 
perfectly satisfied with both the product and the im- 
proved quality of the same, I was induced in the sac- 
ceeding year (1843) to sow with it my entire crop. 
The first parcel, when milled, consisting of eighty bar- 
rels, netted fifty cents per cwt. over the prlmest new 
rice sold on the same day. 

Marling Light Sandy Soil—In the same paper Mr. 
Hammond gives the following results of an experiment 
in marling: — 

Unmarled acre, 961 lbs. seed cotton. 

100 bushels do. 451 do. Increase 90 lbs. 24.9 per ct. 

200 do. do 384 do. do. 23 6.3 " 

300 do. do. 173 do. decrease 188 52 <' 

The land, being very old, is bare of vegetable mat- 
ter for marl to act on, to which more than to the tex- 
lure of the soil, inferior as it is, I attribute the failure 
of any great improvement from it. I make the state- 
ment, however, because it is valuable in many respects. 
It shows the danger of heavy marling on worn land 
without previous rest or manure. The acre with 
three hundred bushels has been destroyed. There is 
one rich spot, the bottom of a small basin in the centre 
of it, which produced nearly all the cotton gathered. 
On the rest of it the weed mostly died as soon as it came 
tip_oiie hundred proves a better quantity than two 
hundred bushels, and perhaps a little less woald have 
been still better on this soil— at least to begin with. 
All the lightest land in the fields maried with two hun- 
dred boshels ivfts evidently injured and now requires 
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help. I anticipated this effect from what I saw last 
year, and reduced the quantity to one hundred and fiAy 
bushels on all the land then marling. I have reduced 
it now to one hundred bushels, and shall hereafter marl 
at that rate. I prefer to go over it again after I have 
finished all, and give it what it may prove itself able 
to bear aAer resting once or thrice. 

The crop of this year has satistied me perfectly that cot- 
ton will mature at least a fortnight earlier on. marled 
than on unmarled land. 

Another unexpected effect of marl it may be worth 
while to state.* I commenced in the spring of 1842 to 
put it in my stable, pretty freely for the purpose of im- 
proving my manure. I did not think of its having any 
material effect on the health of the mules. But I have 
had but little sickness among them, and have not 
lost one since, while previously I lost on the average 
four annually, and never in any year, less than two. I 
attribute this change in a great measure to the absorp- 
tion of noxious gases by the marl. 

1 am now marling as actively as heretofore, and I es- 
teem it so beneficial that I have this summer marled a 
field of over two hundred acres, the average haul of 
which is three miles from my landing: and being tol- 
erable fresh land that has rested this year, and was 
sowed in oats last year, which were not cut but grazed 
down after ripening, I have put on a hundred and^Ay 
bushels. 

3fode o/Jpplying Chumo. — 1. It should never be ap- 
plied in contact with seeds, as it kills them as soon as 
they begin to vegetate. 

2. It should be mixed as equally as possible with 
about four times its bulk of finely pulverized earth, or 
peat-ashes, (cold.) If sand is used, about twice its 
bulk will be sufficient. 

3. The quantity per acre may vary from two to four 
cwt., according to the nature and quality of the land. 
Recent experiments have shown that a quantity which 
proved highly beneficial in poor soil, became deleterious 
upon land previously rich. 

4. The best time for applying it is shortly after ve- 
getation has commenced, and iouned lately before rain, 
or during damp warm weather. 

5. The best mode of application is, to divide the 
quantity per acre into two or three equal parts, and sow 
them broadcast at intervals of about ten days or a 
fortnight. 

6. For small allotments it may be more convenient 
to use it in a liquid state — in which case, mix 4 lbs. of 
guano with 12 crallons of water, and let it stand for 24 
hours before beinsr used. The same guano will do for 
mixing again with the same quantity of water, after 
the first is drawn off. — Xonion Oar. Chron. 

Great Fecundity* — A gentleman of this city, of the 
highest respectability, called at our office a few days 
since, and stated that a sow on his farm in the neigh- 
borhood had the evening before given birth to eleven 
fine full grown pigs, and that about twelve hours after, 
she produced another litter often, about three fourths 
matured — evidently the result of a second conception. — 
Southern Planter, 

To Preserve £ggf.— Take 1 bushel of quick lime, 2 
lbs. of salt, 8 oz. of cream of tartar, mix the salt with 
as much water as will reduce the composition to a con- 
8i}«tency that an egg will swim in it when put in. Eggs 
are thus preserved two years. — EUeworlhU ReporL 

Simple Mode of Purifying Water,— Ji is not so gen- 
erally known as it ou^ht to be, that pounded alum pos- 
sesses the property of purifying water. A tablespoon- 
ful of pulverized alnm, sprinkled into a hogshead of 
wafer, (the water stirred at the time,) will after a 
lapse of a few hours, by precipitating to the bottom the 



impure particles, so purify it that it will be found to 
possess nearly all the freshness and clearness of the 
finest spring-water. A pailful, containing four gal- 
lons, may be purified by a single teaspoonful. — Soutk- 
em Planter. 

Protection of Peaeh/TreeafrDm Wormt. — Screenings 
of anthracite coal are a good protection of peach-treee 
against worms. Place around each tree, a box two 
feet square and six inches deep, and fill it with coal, 
and they will have no indications of worms around 
them. — Morristoum Jersevman. 

To Destroy Womu in Peqfh-Treee. — Scoop the earth 
from about the root of the tree, so as to form a bowl to 
be 18 to 24 inches from the tree ; do this about the first 
of September; let it remain so until the first of Decem- 
ber ; then fill the bowl level with wood-ashes ; I hare 
used leached ashes with uniform success ; I have no 
doubt that lime will do as well or better than ashes. 
By exposing the roots to the sun and air, the propaga^ 
tion of the worm is checked. — Louisville JournaL 

Th£ Chemical and Phtsiological Balakcc or 
Organic Nature. An Essay, by J. Dumas and J. B. 
Bousingault. Edited by D. P. Gkirdner, M. D., Lee* 
turer on Agricultural Chemistry, &c. From the third 
edition, with new documents. Published by Saxton ^ 
Miles, 205 Broadvray — price 50 cents. — The above is a 
valuable little work of 174 pages, and is prefatory to a 
more detailed and elaborate treatise which is in press 
from the same authors, and will soon be published. 
We can not present a better idea of the one before 
us, than in an extract from the preface by M. Dumas. 
" This essay presents a variety of new views, calcu- 
lated to supply general physiology, medicine, and ag- 
riculture, with grounds upon which the study of the 
chemical phenomena that take place in organized be- 
ings may be advantageously pursued." Dr. Gardner 
has added a few notes, thereby much enhancing the 
value of the American edition. 

The Economy of Waste Manures: A Treatise 
on the Nature and Use of neglected Fertilizers, by 
John Hannam of Yorkshire, England. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia — price 25. cents. Here we find within the 
compass of 94 pages,' where invaluable fertilizing ma- 
terials now usually going to waste may be bad ; such 
as liquid drain ings from cattle-sheds and manure-heaps 
— sewerages of towns — vnsie of manufactures of wool- 
len, flax, soap, gas, sugar, tanning, &c., &c. Most of 
these substances have too long been considered mere 
nuisances, not only in England, but in this country, 
and the public should be obligeid to the author of the 
above work for calling attention to their value for the 
farmer, in the clear forcible manner in which he has 
done i^ for they are among the cheapest manures, and 
most highly-fertilizing materials that can be found, to 
enrich his lands and increase his crops. 

To Correspondents. — ^T. F. When you solicit a 
favor which is of no earthly interest to the person ad- 
dressed, and which gives him considerable trouble, it 
would be no more than fair at least to pay your postage. 
Our purse (we speak not of our time) is too often taxed 
in this way by correspondents, who will do well to re- 
member this, and consider it as a general hint to all 
concerned. We have inserted an advertisement, which 
is the best method we know of for effecting your ob- 
ject. There will be no charge for the same. 

Dear Mr. Tioga, As a member of one of the commit- 
tees in question, we had no confidence in our knowledse 
or ability to make a satisfactory report, and therefore 
forbore doing so. We presume others came to the 
same conclusion, as we have seen neither bide nor hair 
of said convention, nor any reports of its doings since ft 
a4)oamed in this city last October. 
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ASnES, Pou, per 100 lb*. 

Hearta, ;. do. 

BACON SIDES, SmokMl, per lb. 

In p'ckle do. 

BALE R«»PK do. 

BAUK, Qaeraitnm per ton 

Barley p«r boeh. 

BEANS, While .V....do. 

BEisF, Mew per bbl. 

J nine *•.•••••••«••«••••••••••••• .do. 

oiOGKeQ ••• •••••*••••••••«••«• •P^' Jb. 

Rottttde, in pickle . . • do. 

BEES WAX, Am. Yellow do. 

"'"■*4 KUrB ••.«.•••••••••••«•••••••• .do. 

BRISTLES. American do. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipping..... do. 

CANDLKS, Bioald, Tallow do. 

Bpem .••*...•••.••..•••••.••*... do. 

Stearic do. 

CHEESE do. 

CIDER BRANDY. Eaatera per gal. 

Weatern .do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COaL, Anthracite !I000 Ibe. 

Sidney and Pieton per chal. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Nurthem per buah. 

**P*^*nem •••«•••••.•«.••..•.••. ..do. 
^'^ ' • "!» •«•••.**..... a •*.••.•.... .per Id. 
COl^TON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 

American Flax. • do. 

FBATHtfRS per lb. 

FLAX, American • do. 

FLAX SEED, roagrk perTboeh. 

clean do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weitern per bbl. 

Puncr do. 

Sontliem per bbl. 

Richmond City Milb dou 

Rye • do. 

BAIfS, 8moked per lb. 

Pickled V..do. 

HAY perlOOlba. 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. 

HEMP, Runia, clean per ton. 

American, water-rutted do. 

__ do dew-rotted do. 

S^PS per lb. 

HORNS JZ 100 

J-AKD I^orlb. 

LEAD V..do. 

Sheet and bar ..do. 

HEAL, Com....... ••.••..••... ....per \M, 

Com perhhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans porgal. 

MUSTARD, American iierlb. 

OATS, Northern ••... per bosh. 

Rottthem do. 

Liuaeed, Ameriean .....per gal. 

^aivor. ..■.......••.....*..*..... .do. 

'^arU .•.......•*...... a....... a. ,.dow 

CAKE perlOOlbc. 

FBAS, Field per bueh. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Ground, in bbb. of 350 lbs per cwt. 

FORE, Mom per bbl. 

Prime ..do. 

ftlCB per 100 Ihe. 

ROSIN perbhi. 

RVB per bash. 

BALT ...per sack 

BilOULDBRS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

BPIRITS TURPENTINE, Soathem pernJ. 

BIIOAR, New Orleans \perlb. 

SUikfAC, Amencaa per ton 

TALLOW Jperlb. 

TAR per bbl. 

TIMOTHY SEED perYbosh 

TOaACCO .v.. .per lb. 

TURPENTINE £rbbl 

WHEAT. Wertem perba.h! 

Soatkem do 

WHISKEY, American per gal.' 

WOOL. Saxony per lb. 

Merino ..do. 

Baif-Uond dow 

Sdo. 
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New York Cattle Market-Jiute 24. 

At market, 1100 Beef Cattle, 885 frum the noith; 130 Cowi 
and (aives, and 8500 Sboeo and Lambs. 

PH\CK».—Beef Cattle.— Uo alteraiiun, except an increased dol- 
"•■■•„ ^« *»""*• "»r rouiliiig auits at $5.50, m t0.5U. wKh occa 
sionally an extra beast at $7 ; iinso.d 850. 

Cows and Co/wM.— Sale, at $14 a $88. Ufl orer 80. 

Ahem siitf Lamks-A Inrge iiflfttring, bat nearly al« Sfi'd at $1 J8 
a $4 for sheep, and $1 85 a $2.75 for lambe. Unsold 150. 

^f r-Au abaudauit supply at 50 a 07 cents per cwt. fur loss* 
by the load. 

RVMABXs.— ^«Ae«, after the late fall of prices, are now ffni. 
Cottom has further declined I to | cent per lb. since the arrital oftha 
^^•■' . Export fiom the United States since 1st Septemb r last, 
1,485,383 bates ; same lime last year, 1,884,948 ; same time ye-r he- 
fore, 1,340,804. Flour is doll. Wheat, the saii.e. Cora and Ry< 
more actiTe. Majf is presiing npou ths market, and is slow of sale. 
Moi&sset and SugaTf qniet. Prov«non«, without change since our 
last. Rice and Tobacco^ in moderate demand. Wool^ the traueac- 
tions, especialy in the country, are brisk, and prices ri e fit»m 30 
to 40 per cent, higher than last year at this time, wliich will make 
the handaoaie additional differenoe of about $3,000,000 togu into the 
fiirmers* pockets. 

lfoji«y the same as at oar last. 

Sta€ks are perhaps a trifle lower. « 

7*Ae meutker has been more or less cold and vainv in Jane, but 
this has n«it seemed to deter the ripening uf the cn>ps, which Nra 
anprecedently early. Moat of the Wheat and Rye south of Del- 
aware is secured, and proves a larite yield. The Uay harvest is 
going on briskly all amuud us, and the cut proves of a gvud quel' 
ity and rery abundant. Uoiton. Corn, Hemp, and Tobacco ara 
looking well, and the root-cr»ps thrutrghoot the country pn»ni sing 
in the extreme. Thera has been a con'inued lues on the biiitums 
of the upper Mississip|ii and sunie r»f its tributaries, esperia ly (h« 
Arkansas sud Red rivRrs, from their oTerflowiu^a ; in other parta of 
the south the drought siill continues, and the attacks of the apiUt 
goesypkii or cotton-ionse have been quite destrui tive in some die* 
tricts, cutting short the crojis materially ; but the whole avrrage 
promisee to b« a giiod onn. West we hear considerable coiiipla ut 
of destruction of the wheat from the fly, rain, and rue: ; yet, uot- 
withitandifig all these ofliiKls, we ara uf oiiiui'in that the crops 
general 'y will be uneommoaly abundant on the average ihruughoat 
the country. 

GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 

SHEEP. 

The undefsigned will sell at Teiidue, the two flocks of pare £;ee- 
toreU Soxim Sheef^ belonging to the esiaie of the late ileury O. 
Grove, as follows : 1st. 'I'hat at Granger, Medina county, Ohio^ 
consisting of aliout 400 sheep, on tlie 3f)th Sept.. next, on the farm 
now occupied by them. 8d. The home flock, at his late residence 
in Houeick, Rensselaer county, N. Y., consiBting of abiHit 350 
sheep, on the I5lh <»ct., next. A rare opportunity is offared te 
those who inav be aniiuus to improve the quality of their florks. 
Tlte following Is the opinion of the distinguished mauufaciurer who 
has usually purchasad Mr. GruTv's wooC of the chaiactar of these 
Hocks:— 

**Tbe purest blood in this oonntrr was introduced by the lata 
Mr. Grove in his own flocks, the woof of which I have been famil- 
iar with since their impoiMtion in 1887. In point of flneneM and 
admirable /c//t«|f qualties, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock ia 
this country, and the fleeces average about half a pouad each more 
than any other 1 am acquainted with.** 

SAMUEL LAWRENCB. 

Lowell, Aoiil 9 1844. 

1'he terms of the sales will be cash. Reference, Samnel Law- 
rence, Lowell, Mass., or the suiiscribers. 

ELIZA W. GROVJE, \ 

W. JOSLIN, I Administrmtoii. 

8. A. COOK. ) 

BQskirk*s Bridge, N. Y., April 80, 1844. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

COLMAN'S AORICULTITRAL TOFR. 

The first pait of Rer. Henry Colini«n's Repoit on i?uit>p«'an Ag^ 
ricoliuie anu Rmal Bcunnniy, is receivisd. The work will be oho- 
plffted in tan nnmlieis, at $5,00, $8.00 to lie piiid on the delivery 
uf the first namber. SAXTON & MILKS, 

805 Bniadway. 

ARTIFICIAL GVASO. 

The stthscriber has the best of Artificial Gnano for sale, at 
$1 per box of 80 lU. weight, $5 per barrel of 850 Ihs., and $40 
per ton, loose, deliTered on board veesels lying at this |Mirt. 

1'he above manure has been tried in this vieiiiity and is much 
liked. It is esjiecially suited fur plaiita in pot or rouserraiones, 
as well as the meer parts of the ganlen ; it is also highly appnived 
of OH ths fiinn. Pur beet methuid »f applying Ouano see |iagi*s 98 
and 888 of this paper. A. B. ALLttM, 805 iSiMd»ajr. . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.— TERUS»—KXllimrt8* 



AGRICULTURAL AND BUSINESS AGENCY. 

Knowing the convenience that each an agvncy will be to hia 
diataiit friRiit'a, the aubfcriher offr-n hia senricos for the pnrchiiae 
of VVa^ona, c:Arriagra, Match and Sitigla Hones, Cattle. Sheep, 
Swine, Asricoltural Booka and Itiiplementa, Seeda and Merchaa* 
dise of any kind ; a'ao, the buying and aelling of laud, the pay- 
ment uf tazea, dkc, dec 

Fnini his l<»ng experience as a farmer and stock-breeder, and 
general aoqnaintance with lands and luerchandiae, the sabecriber 
truau that h« ahall be able to give general satisfaciioD. The com- 
mission charged fur his services in purchaning <>r selling, will be 
mtiderHte. Cash or pniduoe must invariably be in hand before 
orden can be executed. _ ^ , 

A. B. ALLEN, SOS Broadway, New York. 



A PROFESSOR OF SCIENTIFIC 

AGRICULTURE AND MATHEMATICS. 

The Trustees of Frank'in Ciillege, situated at Elm Crag, near 
Nashville, Teunessec, are deainjus of en^ging a Professor as 
above. A graduate of a college would be preferred, and one who 
understands French ond German. Five hundred dollars with his 
board will be guaranteed the first rear, with a pn>l>able increase of 
this sum thereafter. Address T. Fanning, Nashville, Tenn. 



« MADDER SEED. 

The very high prices which the Madder Dyes of France and 
Holland have attained, are suflicienc to excite the artention of our 
intelligent agriculturikta. It is only necessary to take into con- 
sideration the immense quantity of Madder consumed in the vari- 
ous manufactories (if the United State*, to be convinced that the 
cultivation of this plant would be attended with great advantages, 
and that it may be undertaken with certainty of profit. 

The Madder root can be cultivaied in almost every climate. The 
sands of Silesia, the marshes of Zealand, the arid soils of the south 
of France and Persia produce it, and of almost equally good quality. 
It is well known that atmnspheric influences make but Tittle impres- 
sion upon a root, the valuable part of which grows beneath the 
surface of the soil ; snd what a powerful guarantee dues thia cir- 
cuntatance afford to the cultivator of the Madder. It protects him 
from all varieties of temperature, which so frequently destroys 
crops of a different nature. Fur those who cultivate thia root, a 
crop is assured as soon as the seed which they have pat into the 
ground begins to germinate. 

A special report upon the cultivation of this plant was laid before 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and a prize awarded to the au- 
thtn-. it was written by M. de Gasparin, Peer of France, Member 
of the Institute, and formerly Minister of the Interior. French 
Madder Seed, obtained from last year's crops, mav be had of the 
subscribers, who have received a consignment of a considerable 
qnantity. Price 81 per lb., or st reduced rates when a quantity 
is taken. J. M. THORBURN de CO , 13 John St., N. Y. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The sulacribers are agents in this city to sell the following oet 
ebrated Machines, vix : 
Hussey's Premium Com and Cob-Cmsher, price from $95 to $40. 
Dickey's " Fanning-Mill, '* $30 to $30. 

Plutt's " Portable Grist-Mill, dire., $30 to $100. 

Also fpT Bal#», l?ov^»s Preminm Straw-Cutter, (spiral 
kuues,) prices from $15 to $SS 

Warren's Premium Straw-Cnttor, $15 to $25 

Hull's Cornstalk and Straw-Cutter, $20 

Being proprietora of the now celebrated " Warren's Improved 
Portable Horse-Powers and Thrashing- Machines," they continue 
to manafkctare and sell them with increased success. Some 
twenty gentlemen having been present at an exhilntion of the op- 
eration of these machines, state that " having witnei«ed the prac- 
tical utility of * Warren's Improved Hurse-Power and Thrashing- 
Machines,' thev cheerfully recommend them to the attention of ag- 
riculturists as the nto^t perfect inventions of the character that have 
ever fallen vnder their observation." 

With the Two-Horse Machines, SO bushels of oats or barley is 
easily thrashed per hour, and wheat and other small grain in pro- 
portion, clean and excellent, leaving the straw unbroken so that it 
may be gathered into bundles ; and not more than three persons are 
required to tend them. One, two, and four-horse Machines are man- 
ufactured. PriOes very low. Two-Hoiae Power and Thrasher to- 
gether only $75.— One-HoT«e $60.— Four-Horse from $100 to $1 10. 
Terms, cash in this city on delivery. Liberal deductions made to 
dealers on all kinds of such machines as we sell. 

L. HOST WICK & CO., 

140 Front street, New Tork. 

THORP'S THREE-SHARE PLOW. 

One of Thorn's Three-Share Plows, for which a premitim was 
awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute, tor ssle, price 
$10. Inquire of the Editor of the American Agricoltttxist, or at 
tho ofliee of the Amarinaa Institute ia the Patk. Si 



THE AMERICAN AGRICUL.TUR1HT. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 3S pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbeia, Tea 
Cents 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, snb- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one and a ho^ cemUf 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

AovKSTlsf MBNT8 wiU be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed* 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
n umbe r. 

JJ7 Remit throtq^h Poatnuutertj at the law aUonos. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work montb- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gntiS| upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume 1. and H. of Th« AmeRTCAlf Aobiculturist, with ta- 
bles uf contents complete, for sale at $1,00 each ; elegantly bound 
in cloth, $1,S5. These are handsome, tasteful books, and make 
very desirable premiums for distribution with Agricnltursl Stoe- 
ties, and should also find place in all our District School Library 
Thev constitute the best and most complete treatise on Americaa 
farming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When several 
copies are ordered, a lloeral discount will be made. 

lO* *ro prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxtoa 
A Miles, S05 Broadway, poet-paid or franked by the Postmaster. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
paper, shoul d be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, t09 Broadway. 
New York. 07 F. W. Wilcox, travelli eg agent. 

SULPHATE OF SODA. 

A maker of Sulphate of Soda has requested me to offer the ar- 
ticle, fine-ground, at about one cent per pound. Any farmer, de- 
sirous of trying the article, can obtain a supply hy calling at 34 
Cliff street, N. Y. Extracts from Professor Johnston's work on 
Chemical Manures, as to the value of this sulphate, will appear sn 
May number of tne American Agriculturist. 

St WM. PAItTRIDG& 

PREMIUM EAGLE, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER 

PLOWS. 

The subscriber having been appointed agent in this city for tbe 
sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Ruggles, Nooiae, 
& Mason, of Worcester, Massachusetts, now offers them st (he 
manufacturers' home prices. They are calculated alike for the 
uortbern farmer and southern planter, and embrace everv variety, 
C«itton and Rice plow, Stubble, Sud, Road, and SubsoiL Pi ices 
from $3,50 to $15,00, according to the kind. 

The great number of premiums which these plows bare obtained 
at the most important plo wing-matches, and the universal satisbc- 
tion they have given wherever introduced, render it unnecessary t9 
particularise their merits. They ars made of the best materials, 
are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy draught, 
with great strsngth and duiabiHty. 

A. B. AIJLEN, 905 Biuadway, N. T. 

CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 

Cutting Grain, { . . 

American Agriculturist Almanac, i ' * 

Farm of the Messrs. Lathrop, • - - - 

Cutting Hay, .-------. 

Large Consenratory, ------- 

New Yoik Farmers' Club, 
Siirnng the Ground in Dry Weather, 
Show of the Ag., Hurt., and Botanic Soc. of Jeffer- 
son College, Thomas Aflleck, 
Polled Grade Dnrhams, John W. Knevels, 
Reriew of Mr. Dana's Geology of Soil, Wm. Partridge, 
Profits of Poultry, C. N. Bement, .... 

Culturs of Tobacofi, No. S, D. P. Gardner, 
Culture of the Sugar-Cane, No. S, Thomas Spaulding, 
The Physician an Agriculturist, Putnam, ... 
Massachusetts Farming, A Traveller, ... 
Budding, D. Jay Browne, ------ 

Norman Horse Diligence, Central Fanner, - 
Keeping Fowls in Winter, Henry A. Field, 
Eggs Itatching after Transportation, Chas. H. Tool- 

linson, 
Organic Improvement of Domestic Animals, D. Lee, - 
Southern Products, A Northern Farmer, - - - 
Pigs Socking a Cow, Jos, C. G. Kennedy, 
Mineral Phosphate o( Lime, R. L. Allen, - - - 
Panlar Merinos, No. 5, Examiner, .... 

Southeni Calendar for July, - . . . . 

Northern do. do. . - - - , 

Foreign Agricultural News, Guano, Ac 
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Soils — Mode of Applying Guano, dJMS. ) 
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A^cultiue it the moat healthfUl, the most tueTnl, uid the mott 
noble emptoyment of Man. — Watkittglon. 



NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1844. 



A. B. Allen, Editor. 



Saxton & MiLtH, Publishers, 205 firoidway 



TO EXCHANfiE PAPERS. 
When anything appears in these which 
signed to attract oor atieniioQ, we wish 
aoalf marked wiih ink lines, and the paper folded 
up with ihe article ou(Bide,so that it will instantly 
meet our ey«. We do not often open, much 
more read, one in twenty of our exchanges; for 
we have not ihe lime to do so, and if articles here- 
sAer ue not marked and folded as directed, it will 
not be OUT fault if ihey remain unnoticed. 

WEEDS. 

Now is an excellent time lo destroy weeds, as 
the rankest and most pernicious of them are in 
flower, and yon thus prevent their seeding your 
own and neighbors' land. If cut down close to the 
ground in full bloom, some kinds will be loially 
destroyed ; others will not rise again that year, or 
if they do, so feebly as to do little injury, and there 
U no danger of scarce any running to seed. The 
most effectual means which we have fonod to de- 
stroy the hardier weeds, soch aa molleins, thistles, 
burdocks, Sec, is to place half a table-spHMoful of 
salt upon each item immediately after being cut 
cloae to the grotmd. If there be a great nnmber, 
aSt€t mowing them, icatta Mlt plentifiilly upoo , 



the land, pasture sheep there, and they wil most 
invariably be destroyed in a season or two. The 
sail acts beoeticially with the sheep-dung in cd- 
ricbing the land. To increaie the feed, blaster 
may be sown al the rate of 1} to SJ boshjls pel 



PLASTER NO LONGER BENEPiaAC 
When in Fuinam conniy, and other plaes the 
past month, we heard complaints among tit &rm- 
ers that gypsum (plaster of Paris) no longf acted 
beneficially upon their land. The reasai^of this 
is thus explained by Leibig : — 

"When we increase the crop of grass iih mead- 
ow b^ means of gypsnm, we remove t CTeatei 
quantity of potash with the hay than canjnaer the 
same circomataDces be restoied— hence ifaappens, 
that after the lapse of sevcial years, th' crops of 
grass on the meadows manured wic' gypsum 
diminish, owing to the deficiency of polsh." 

From the above extract it will be'seea that 
nothing is wanted but the application^ ashes at 
potash to the land, when plaster wf again act 
upon it with its former good effects, f taster will 
also be found beneficial again afiet enures hxn 
been used for a few years, more espiaily when 
made of an intermixture of twampJuck or peat- 
earth. I 
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FABU OP UR. CLIFT. 



FARM OF MR. CLIFT. 

This fanii contains 300 acres, and is situated on 
the south side of the town of Cannel» in Putnam 
county, about 14 miles east of PeekskiJi landing, 
QQ the Hudson. In common with most of the land 
in that part of Putnam, it is broken and rough, and 
abounds with ledges of rock and loose stones. 
Stich a country as this is particularly agreeable to 
one fond of the wild and picturesque ; but to the 
farmer of rich alluvial plains, the idea of ever cul- 
tivating it would seem somewhat appalling — ^a 
thing to be talked about rather than performed. 
Yet cultivated it is, and in good style too, and 
what is most surprising to him who first takes a 
cursory view of the country, it is done at a hand> 
some profit. The stone on the surface is usually 
not more than sufficient for the requisite fences, 
and when these are picked up and laid into walls, 
the land is clear enough for plowing ; it is then 
got into grass as soon as possible, by a proper ro- 
tation of crops, and thus allowed by the best far- 
mers to remain. The arerage yield of grass may 
be estimated at about two tons to the acre, some 
perhaps as high as three tons during the whole 
season. The grass is prevented from runnin? out 
by the use of i)laster, or ashes, and an occasional 
top-dressing of barn-yard manure, or peat and 
swamp composts. When the turf becomes some- 
what hard and ** bound out" as the term is, a fine 
hfirroiv is passed over it early in the spring, a 
small quantity of grass-seed is sowed upon the 
surface, the top-dressing applied, and then rolled 
smooU with a wooden roller. The land also is 
occasionally varied from mowing to pasture, and 
so vic€ versa, or is first mowed and then partially 
pasturad. By such management the farmers of 
Putnan, and indeed of most of the other counties 
in this vicinity, where the land is rocky and broken, 
keep L constantly in grass and good heart, reserv- 
ing th* smoother and more easily worked sections 
for tbir root and min-crops. They raise very 
few csttie here, usuadiy marketing their calves, and 
depeniiog upon purchasing steers from 3 to 5 years 
old of he western drovers, principally in the months 
of Mach and April. These they keep till grass- 
fat, wiich is from Ausust to November, and then 
dispos4 of them to the butchers of this city. Being 
so neaithe market they are daily advised of prices, 
and earth us always sell to most advantage. Some 
of the frmers assured us that their land would sup- 
port a least to each acre ; but as we saw much 
which VMild require at least three acres for an ani- 
mal, weuppose it would be safer to allow two acres 
for each teer during the eight months of feeding. 
The gaioduring this time is estimated at from $10 
to $20 pr head, according to circumstances ; al- 
lowing itto be $13 to $14 on the average, and 
the land vorth from $30 to $60 per acre, it re- 
quiring soittle labor to manage the stock, the far- 
mer gets I handsome return on hjs investment; 
and with tls system of grazing and consuming all 
he raises u^a the land, ne is constantly enriching 
and improvig it. 

When Ml Clift came on to his farm 30 years 
ago, the buikings were few and mean ; scarce a 
good fence uipn it ; the upland covered with stone, 
and the low\nd with swamps and bushes. His 



improvements have been gradual, but thorough and 
permanent, and the farm is now under a high 
state of cultivation and presents a very fine appear- 
ance. 

As many places as we are in the habit of visit- 
ing, it would be tedious to our readers to describe 
over again in each farm such things as are in com- 
mon ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to those 
improvements we have not noticed elsewhere. 

Ditches.— In ditching swamps Mr. Clift has 
contrived to have these run generally where he 
wanted his fence. They are usually dug two feet 
deep and four feet wide, and filled up with round 
stones to the surface, and the wall then carried 
up four to five feet high. Thus he absorbs all 
the stone upon the land, and the water finds its 
way through the bottom of the wall to the open 
courses. The drain is of a, gentle slope, the bot- 
tom consequently never gullies; neither can it fill 
up between the stone by the wash of the soil, and 
being sunk below the frost it is always open even 
in the severest weather. 

Walls. — These are very thick, and instead of 
being laid up all the way double, every other 
course is a large stone placed across the whole 
width, and when finished they are capped by a flat 
stone as wide as the wall. Made in this manner 
they settle evenly and last a long time. In build- 
ing these, whenever it was possible, he has laid 
them up along the banks of rivulets, and finds that 
thev stand better so than when no stream runs 
with their line. 

Irrigation. — This Mr. Clift intends to pursue to 
some extent, by making dams across the rivulets 
and open places at convenient distances, and sink a 
flume in each dam with a gateway in it. He can 
thus turn the water back upon the swamps which 
he has formed into dry tneadows any time that 
irrigation may be of service to them. We have 
very little idea as yet in the United States of the 
value af water-meadows, and how easily they may 
be formed, and the products upon them doubled or 
even quadrupled. Under head of Tour in England, 
No. 8, Vol. I., page 231, we discussed this subject 
at length ; it is therefore unnecessary for us to dwell 
further upon it at present. 

ffay, — It is well known that grass which grows 
upon stony land is much sweeter and more nutri- 
tious than that produced upon a rich, smooth soil. 
That of Putnam county is therefore particularly 
valuable, and, ton for ton, will make at least 25 
per cent, more beef or mutton than such as is 
grown upon plains. Mr. Clift says his best hay is 
made from the grasses which come in naturally, 
such as white clover and blue grass. He cocks it 
early in the afternoon of the day it is cut, lets it 
stand till the next day to go through the sweating 
process, and then puts it in his bam, sprinkling four 

Juarts of salt to each ton, as it is stowed away, 
f unusually green, he mixes a little drier hay with 
it, or puts a dry load on the top of the mow or 
stack ; in this way the excessive moisture will be 
absorbed. He prefers quite a tight covered bam 
to one more open to put his greenest hay in, closes 
the doors and windows, and finds that it thus keeps 
best This is contrary to all previous practice 
known to us ; we had supposed that a stack, or 
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rather open bam was best for hoasing greea hay. 
Mr. Clift's are as tight covered as a house. This 
hay comes oat very screen and sweet in the winter, 
and is so nutritious that it will fat sheep as well 
as grass, and without any other food whatever. 
But it must be recollected that the sheep are of a 
fine breed, and not the coarse long-legged riff-raff 
of the country. 

Buildings. — The house is in plain cottage style, 
extremely neat, and just the thing for a farmer. 
We think large mansions quite out of place on a 
farm, and that too much money is often invested in 
these to the great regret afterward of the persons 
erecting them. A farmer's pride should not be 
displayed in a costly house, but rather in improve- 
ments upon his land, and in his stock, and growing 
large crops. The grounds about the house are 
prettily planted with trees ; the garden is ample 
and well stocked with fruit and vegetables. The 
outbuildings, such as the dairy and ice-house, are 
all convenient and well made. The corn-crib 
stands 2^ feet from the ground, upon stone posts, 
with wide stone caps upon them, rendering it quite 
impossible for mice or rats to get in. The bams 
are admirably constmcted. They are built upon 
the side of a hill ; the upper story is of wood, and 
is used for storing the hay and grain ; the lower 
story IS devoted to stabling, and a cellar for roots. 
The stables open into yards exposed to the south. 
We are great advocates of underground stables ; 
they are cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than those above ground, and where the soil is a 
dry one they never suffer from dampness. Water 
is introduced into these by pipes from springs 
above, and also into the yards, a very great con- 
▼enience and comfort which is too often neglected 
by our farmers. The cellar-walls are furrowed 
out by scantling six inches thick and lathed. This 
keeps the roots from touching them and imbibing 
moisture, which spreads and rots, or causes them 
to grow. The mangers face the windows, with 
an alley between for foddering, Mr. Clift preferring 
that the animals* heads should be to the light : 
each one has a stable to itself, and remains there 
unfastened — a wheelbarrow is used to carry out 
their manure. The under stories of the sneep- 
bams are fitted up with racks and troughs, and 
have a moveable iront which is closed in storms 
or very severe weather. Water is also constantly 
supplied in th^ir yards, for Mr. C. .finds from long 
experience, ^at this is as necessary for sheep as 
for any orher kind of stock. Turning the poor 
animals on to snow for their drink is a crael meth- 
od, and often the cause of disease and death. The 
sheep-bams and smaller buildings are thatched 
with rye-straw. It makes a cooler roof for sum- 
mer, and warmer in winter, is impervious to rain, 
is cheaper than shingles, and will last 20 years. 
Such roofs are quite common all about New York, 
they are also used for stack-coverings. 

Orchard. — ^Formerly 400 to 600 barrels of cider 
were annually made on this farm ; now, only a 
Teiy few, just enough for vinegar, the residue of 
the apples being fed to, the stock. 

Stock, — Mr. Clift has been celebrated for some 
time for his superior flock of long-woolled sheep, 
embradng the best croBsea of the Leicester and 



Cotswold. He gave an excellent account of these 
(page 183 of our June number), which supercedes 
the necessity of our dwelling upon them at much 
leno^th. We inspected these animals closely, in 
their naked forms just after shearing, and we must 
confess that we think them among the choicest 
flocks af the country. They are very evenly and 
finely bred, maintaining a striking family likeness 
throughout. One meets with no great incongrui- 
ties here, such as coarse heads, ears, and legs, and 
big pauncti bellies. The heads are not only fine, 
but disked, a point we think much of. The brisk- 
ets are wide, deep, and projecting; the backs 
broad and rounding ; and the quarters well let down 
and full. Since the introduction of the manufao* 
ture of mousseline de laine among us, long wool 
is quite in demand. It is full 40 per cent, higher 
than last year, and now pays the sheep-master 
well. Growing wool is henceforth destined to be 
a profitable business. We were surprised to see 
how easily these sheep are kept. They ^et &t on 
quite short pasture, among the rocks and hills ; in- 
deed, three are well supported on the same space 
of ground, where two of the coarse, long-legged 
sheep of the country will scarce obtain a living. 
Crosses of them on the common sheep make large 
thrifty animals, maturing early, and are in|[ood de- 
mand for mutton in this market. Mr. Clift breeds 
for sale, and considering the superiority of his flock, 
and (he expense he has been at in rearing it, his 
pric<^s are moderate, and within the compass of 
any farmer desiring such stock. 

The swine are a cross of the Berkshire on a 
^ood-sized white hog, imported some time since 
from England, and resembling the Grazier. The 
white color now predominates among this stock. 
The pigs are generally well formed and thrifty, 
mature reasonably early, and grow to a go#d size. 
Thev pervade in all the river counties. 

The cows are nearly all a cross of the lorham 
or the Devon, and are selected for theil dairy 
qualities. We found two good native uilkers 
here, indicating no trace of a recent foreim cross. 
Mr. Clift showed us two pairs of formidabestags, 
a high cross of the Durham. They are extraor- 
dinary animals in the yoke, and we should like to 
see those who are prejudiced against this iross for 
working-oxen, outmatch them with aif other 
breed. 

We called upon Jud^e Watts, Mr. Ftf er, and 
several other farmers ofPutnam and W^tchester 
counties, nearly all of whom follow the rstem of 
grazing cattle. It was a great satisfactin to see 
their mie herds ancle-deep in rich grasrpastures, 
which one might judge they were tumin/ into meat 
and tallow at a profitable rate. We w/e so much 
pleased with our short excursion in^ihese fine 
counties, that it is our intention to rep^ it as soon 
as possible at more length. Whatcfer may be 
said to the contrary, the improvemlts here ibr 
the past 20 years have been great, afl they are 
still processing; more especially sndas ditching 
and draming, husbanding and applWg manures, 
and keeping the land in grass, or apg it a fair 
rotation of crops ; fences, larm builcufs, &c We 
regret to say that Putnam has not it formed an 
Agricaltuial Society. It is to be lied that the 
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good effects of the forthcominc^ show of that of the 
State Society at Poughkeepsie, will convince the 
people here of the importance and utility of these 
insututions. 

THE EGG.HATCHER. 

Several months ago we informed our readers, 
that a machine called the Eccaleobion or Egg- 
Hatcher, was in operation in this city for the pur- 
pose of producing chickens by artificial means ; we 
wished, however, to see it thoroughly tested be- 
fore drawing public attention to it, so as to avoid 
the too common imputation of hastily commending 
what might after all prove more curious than use- 
ful. The feasibility of hatching eggs by this ma- 
chine is no longer doubtful, and the operation is 
not only safely performed, but we are convinced 
that chickens can be produced and reared by ar- 
tificial means, with more certainty and cheaper 
than in the natural way ; and that a wooden oox 
Dot over 4 feet square, with a single person to at- 
tend it, and the expenditure of a shilling's worth 
of charcoal per week, will hatch out more esrgs in 
a year than an army of ONE THOUSAND old 
hens ! If any of our readers are credulous now 
upon this subject, let them call at 285 Broadway, 
and Mr. Mickles, the gentlemanly and intelligent 
manager of the operation, will soon convince them 
that the half has not heen told. We shall now 
proceed to a description which we make up al- 
most entirely from the pamphlet of Mr. Mick- 
les, and conversations that we nad with him on the 
subject. 

Vescriftion of the Ec'Cal^-e-o-hV'on, — The 
name oi title of this machine, is derived from two 
Greek words, E«»aX£w, " I bring forth," and Bioj, 
*' life,"— forming the compound eccaleobion, signi- 
fying "I bring forth life." 

The eccaleobion or life-producing machine, 
forms, :o outward appearance, an oblong box, 4 
feet 6 itches long, 3 feet 8 inches high, and 3 feet 
6 inches wide. It stands out from and is discon- 
nected vith the walls of the room, and its efficient 
action tnd regulative powers are enclosed within 
the caft. It contains nearly one thousand eggs, 
and is dvided into eight compartments, or divis- 
ions, opoi to the sight, (the doors being glazed,) 
in whicl the eggs are deposited, spread promiscu- 
ously upn the floor of each division. The eggs 
lie uncoisred, neither wrapped in flannel nor im- 
mersed u sand, as has usually been done, in order 
that they night retain their warmth when exposed 
to cold, oiresist the effects of too great heat. 

For the first few hours after their liberation 
from the tiell, they are left in the drawer where 
hatched t) they become dry and gain strength 
enough to^tand well, after which they are re- 
moved to Bother drawer where the temperature 
is a little lorer. Here they are kept for a day or 
80, by whi<^ time being strong enough to run 
about, they re removed into the little box-jrard 
surrounding he machine. Under this they find 
shelter any tme they please, as warm and grate- 
ful as the coloring of the wings of a hen. They 
now require ^ be carefully fed and tended for two 
or three days^ifter which, revelling in the luxury 



of their new existence, they may he seen running 
about the floor of their apartment, and proper 
means being used, neither require nor feel the loss 
of that care which, in all other cases, a maternal 
parent only can bestow. 

Birds in a healthy condition require no aid to 
effect their escape from the shell ; accomplishing 
their freedom themselves in a remarkaly uniform 
manner, making a circular fracture with their bili, 
and bursting the integuments of the shell by strong 
muscular exertion. 

Few eggs, except those of rare or foreign birds, 
are worth the trial of hatching, if more than a 
month old: their condition, however, is greatly 
influenced by the weather — very hot weather de- 
stroying vitality in a few days. 

This machine does not, as is frequently the case 
with eggs set upon by the parent bird, ever addle 
them. This evil is occasioned by the alternation 
of heat and cold, arising from the hen^s unsteady 
sitting. The warmth imparted by the machine is 
uniform and continued. 

Failures, however, arise from the following 
causes, viz: want of impregnation in the ecrg; 
age, commonly called stateness, whereby life has 
become extinct ; weakness of the vital energy of 
the egg, produced by old age, lowness of keep, or 
ill health of the parent ; in these cases, the embryo 
partially developes itself, but dies before the full 
period of incubation. 

Eggs may be hatched by other means, but if the 
process be not properly executed, the young birds 
are weakly and soon die. The operation, howev* 
er, by this machine is so certain, and so completely 
under control, that the birds produced by it come 
forth in the most healthy state, and live, flourish, 
and fatten, as well as any other of their species 
who owe their existence to a more natural and 
less extraordinary birth. 

There is no aifiiculty in teaching the young of 
the various tribeb of gallinaceous fowl to eat and 
drink ; they perform these operations spontaneous 
ly, or from observation, as appetite prompts them, 
nor is food necessary till 12 or 20 hours after they 
are hatched. Sickly and badly-hatched birds gen- 
erally die from inanition. 

It is not necessary, in the eccaleobion, to move 
or turn the eggs for the purpose of subjecting each 
to its fair proportion of warmth, as the machine 
acts uniformly, not only with the same power 
upon the whole surface of each ^^%^ but upon all 
alike, however great their number. But, to pre- 
vent the yolk of weak eg^ from settling by its 
specific gravity, and adhering to the shell, it is 
useful to pass the hand over them, so as to change 
their position once in twenty-four hours. 

The egg of a strong, healthy bird, at the time 
of its protrusion from the body, is completely filled 
with yolk and albumen. If examined a few daj'S 
aAer, by holding it toward the light, a small blad- 
der of air will be discoverable at the larger end, 
which increases with the age of the egp^. This 
waste of its internal substance is occasioned by 
absorption by the atmosphere, through the pores 
of the shell, of the more volatile part of its con- 
tents. When the hladder is large in any esg, it 
is unfit for incabation ; nevertheless, in a good egg. 
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as incubation proceeds, this bladder becomes con- 
siderable, probably produced both from evapora- 
tion by heat, and the vital action going on within 
the shell. It also serves an essential and impor- 
tant purpose in the economy of this mysterious 
process. 

The germ, or embryo of the chick, contrary to 
the received opinion, is not in every egg placed 
precisely in the same situation, but varies consid- 
erably. Generally it deveiopes itself within the 
circumference of the broadest part of the egg; 
sometimes it is found higher, sometimes lower ; 
and, when held before a strong light, has the ap- 
pearance^ when a few days old, somewhat re- 
fiembling the meshes of a spider's web, with the 
spider in the centre. As it increases in size, the 
bulk of the contents of the egg decreases, as al- 
ready stated, so that when the bird is completely 
matured, it has ample space to move, and to use 
its limbs with sufficient effect to insure its libera- 
tion. 

The eccaleobion machine is peculiarly calcu- 
lated for practical purposes, and whether one de- 
sires to hatch very large quantities of chickens for 
market, or only a few, this mode of producing 
them wiU be found by far the most economical 
and the most convenient. The American eccale- 
obion is entirely different from anything ever pro- 
duced in Europe, and infinitely superior for all 
practical purposes. It possesses a complete and 
perfect control over temperature, which is the 
greatest desideratum, and is very compact, con- 
taining the hatching-ovens, the heating apparatus, 
the brooding-places, ^c, all within the space of 
about three and a half feet square. It is portable 
and in all respects convenient, and is so systematic 
in its operation, that if the eggs deposited in it are 
equally good, they are all equally certain of produ- 
cing the young ; and, when liberated from the shell, 
they are exempt from nearly all those diseases 
which are so fatal to youn^^ fowls in the farm-vard. 

The first cost of a machine capable of holding 
SOO or 1000 eggs, is $120, but they are not liable 
to wear out, and the amount of luel is so small, 
being only two barrels of charcoal per month or 
thereabouts, that it must be admitted to be the 
most economical method which can be contrived. 
The machines can be attended by females, or 
those who, from debility, are incapable of ordinary 
labon Should poultry decline in price to about 
the average of animal food in general, still its pro- 
duction by means of the eccaleobion can not fail to 
be extremelv profitable. 

It is worthy of remark, that fowls produced by 
these machines, being free from the ordinary dis- 
eases of a farm-yard, arrive at maturity much 
earlier than those produced in the ordinary way, 
and are usually fit for the market in six or ei^ht 
weeks. Thus enabling a person to obtain a quick 
return for his investment of capital. Persons liv- 
ing near a populous town, with a very little land, 
may produce with these machines a lar^e amount 
of poultry, and insure a much increased revenue. 
The price of the second size, having about one 
half tne capacity of the one above-described, will 
be $75, hut will require more constant attention. 

The eccaleobioD has the power completely to con- 



trol temperature, independent of climate, season, 
or changes in the atmosphere, and is absolutely 
uninfluenced by them. By means of this perfect 
command over temperature, the egg of any bird, 
not stale, placed within its influence at the proper 
degree of warmth, is, at the expiration of its nat- 
ural time, elicited into life without the possibility 
of failure, which is often the case with eggs sub- 
jected to the caprice of their natural parent. To 
a successful rearing of a large number of birds ar- 
tificially, the required essentials are, a sufficient 
number of these machines, suitable buildings, dry 
soil, warmth, proper food, and careful attention to 
cleanliness atid their usual wants. 

By a judicious system of management, suitable 
buildings being provided, one thousand birds might 
be kept in the best possible condition, with less 
trouble and attendance than a brood of a dozen 
chickens would require without such measures be- 
ing taken to rear them. 

One great object to be gained by this artificial 
process is that the poultry will be better and more 
Iresh than usually brought to market, and the 
markets can be the most liberally supplied at 
those seasons when the article is the most scarce 
and the most inferior in quality. There will al- 
ways be more or less diflSculty, however, in pro 
ducing large numbers during the three winter 
months, on account of the scarcity of good and 
fresh eggs. 

In our next we shall give an account of the 
change of the egg within the shell from the first 
day that it is placed in the eccaleobion till hatch- 
ed. It is a curious chapter and well deserving at- 
tention. We shall also add general remarks od 
the diseases and management of poultry. 



IMPROVED WHITE FLINT WHEAT. • 

In answer to several recent inquiries, we say 
that we think the above variety of wheat, so great- 
ly improved and successfully cultivated by General 
Harmon of this state, is the best we have ; and it 
has given universal satisfaction wherever intro- 
duced. It is beardless ; has a dean, bright straw ; 
large, well-filled heads, with a beautiibl white- 
skinned berry, which produces a quality of flour 
superior to any other grown in this count^. Pret- 
ty much every variety in Europe and America has 
been tried here, and the improved White Flint 
continues to take precedence over then. It can 
be had at General Harmon's farm frold $1.12 to 
$1.25 per bushel — delivered here at $2per bushel, 
or $6 per barrel, containing 3) bushel/. 

We are surprised when we look abut us to see 
how little attention is paid to a choice of seeds. 
It is a matter of great consequence] to the grain 
grower. It is in vain that he mak^ a judicious 
preparation of his soil, if he is not provided with 
a good varietv of seed to occupy it.' A choice in 
seed frequently makes a difference tf from five to 
ten dollars an acre in the value of fie crop ; how 
important, therefore, that this mattjr he properly 
attended to. ; 

Grain which is to be reserved forkeed should be 
allowed to stand several days longel than diat to 
be cut for consumptioo, otherwise it does not ger^ 
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niinate bo well, nor produce to ihriflj' h. growing 
plant. When designed for this purpose, tne berrj 
should be glazed hard previous to cutltng. 
Id Eelecliods tl is important to choose from the 
largest and best filled heads, growing on such n 
length of aitaw as U moat desirable for the farm- 
er's particular purpose. They pajr particular at- 
tention to this matter in Great Briuin, and iflheir 
climate were equal to otjia for giowioe wheat, 
their flour would soon bear the palm in their mar- 
keis. We ought not, howerer, to trust too much 
Shcltie.— 



to superior climate ; for by contlntied efforts, ther 
may at length make such imiwtTemenis as will 
place us in the background. 

A HALF DURHAM AND AYRSHIRE BULL. 

The above, Mr. Bemeat informs us, is not a 

fancy, but a faithful portrait of a half Durham 
and Ayrshire bull m his yard. We can readily 
believe him, for it shows the points of an animal 
of liviog flesh and blood. This is a cross highly 

(Fio. 47.) 
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Mteemed both by breeders in this counirjr and 
Great Britain, and some extraordinary animals 
luTe been prctduced by it. The Ay rsh ires, pure 
bred by themselves, are much liked in New Eng- 
land by Uessra. Cushing, Randall, and others ; we 
also perceive that they are well spoken of in Vir- 
ginia by Mr. Bolts of the Southern Planter. Being 
a hardy, medium-sized animal, tbey do well on 
short pastares, and are esteemed excellent milliers. 

SKSTCHES OF THE WEST.— NO. V. 
PlUTilatvin of Mr. Benjamin Waifield.—Thii 
we also foiad a very fine one, and under a good 
■t&teorculiiration.and devoted principally to stock. 



umple rotatiia of crops, being mostly com and rye. 
The sod is bnken up during the winter, or as early 
in the sprinf as possible, and planied with com. 
Sometimes ihi ground is so rich that it will bear 
two or three oops in succession ; but we beliere 
Hr. Warfield {eneially allowed only one crop to 
be taken. Ths, as soon as the com is glazecl, be 
cuts up close a the ground, shocks it, and then 
■owa lue field with rye. In October (her com- 
mence husking and so continue on during the win- 
ter as they hire time. As the grass fails, the 
hulked cont-alocka are caned on to the field 



which it is designed shall be plowed the next year, 
spread evenly over it in patches, and a Jaree herd 
of cattle fed upon them. By this method the field 
shortly becomes abundantly manured, and is then 
broken up for the following year's corn crop. It 
is ibus the Kentucky phiniers are saved the dirty and 
laborious process of digging up and caning oat 
large qiianliiies of manure from the barnyard, a 
system of northern farmingnotat all to their fancy, 
and to which they usually express a decided dis- 
gust. We have often laughed at the wry feces 
they made up on apeakiog of it, and replied that it 
was less laborious and unpleasant than they sup- 
posed ; there was nolhinKlike habit in these matters, 
and we Yankees took the drudgery as a matter of 
course. They are indebted in Kentucky to their 
superior mild climate for being able to manage 
these things more easily than we do. Their sys- 
tem of open feeding is a good one for (hem, and 
meets our beany approval, except during heavy 
rain-storms, and the severest cold weather, when 
shelter there is quite as necessary as here. The 

Se gets so strong and rank a growth in the foil, 
at it can be oaslured beneficially more or lessal) 
winter when the {(round is frozen sufficiently haij 
to prevent poaching ; and then again, when the 
land has become dry in the spring, till the middle 
of April. After this the stock is taken off till it 
becomes rip«, when hoga are lonied oa to harrett 
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it; the stubble is then plowed up for com again, 
or suffered to remain in pasture if it has been pre- 
Tiously sowed with grass-seed. 

Stock, — This, of course, is Durham, and the 
foundation of Mr. Warfield's herd was the 17 
importation, crossed on by the best later ones. 
They are choice and fine, and all have quite a 
family resemblance in the horn, which is very 
slender and somewhat longer than usual in this 
breed. His superior young cow Caroline has al- 
ready taken seven premiums; she is extremely 
even and well shaped, and of good milking quali- 
ties, as indeed is his whole stock, this being a sina 
qiia non with Mr. \V. in breeding. We found 
Cossack here, an imported bull, half brother to 
Mr. Jacques' (of England) celebrated Clemente, 
which won the first prize as a two-year old at the 
Royal Agricultural Society's meeting at Cambridge 
in 1840. We saw himin August, 1841, at the York- 
shire show at Hull, when he was second only to 
Mr. Bates' Cleveland Lad. Cossack is a fine snug 
bull, and remarkably well ribbed up. Shannon, 
bred by Mr. Sullivant, of Columbus, Ohio, is a 
noble, airy, upheaded, active fellow. Mr. W. has 
many fine animals, and means to keep on breeding 
till his farm is completely stocked with first-rate 
thorough- bred Short-Horns. We also found here 
a fine stock of thorough-bred Berkshires and their 
crosses. 

Returning to Lexington by way of Dr. Warfield's, 
we took a look over his horses ; anc^really a beau- 
tiful lot he has, and quite numerous. Those 
which pleased us most among them was a pretty 
troop ot fifteen or twenty colts running wild in a 
large pasture, just like any other cattle. They 
were the produce of some of the most celebrated 
horses of the day ; and with their fine forms, clean 
blood-like limbs, high spirit, and gay action, run- 
ning, capering, and playing, like a herd of wild 
deer in their wide paddocks, presented as anima- 
ting a sight as one will easily meet with in an en- 
closed country. 

Plantation of Mr. James E. Letton, — ^We had 
many other invitations, and a great deal to see in 
the neighborhood of Lexington, but some necessary 
business to attend to in Ohio, obliged us to depart ; 
but arriving at Millersburg, we found that we 
could not pass without calling to see Locomotive, 
lately imported by Mr. Letton, from Mr. Bates' 
celebratea herd at Kirkleavington, England. To 
do this we had six miles to thread out all alone, 
in a pretty blind way across the country. But a 
gentleman at the hotel where we stopped, drew a 
plain map of the route, and the landlord furnishing 
us with a smart bay fiUey, that from her spirit and 
action we set down at once for near thorough-bred, 
away we galloped. W^e pretty soon got into a 
lar^e open park, then bearing to the len, and now 
takmg to the right, and fording a wild crooked 
rivulet half a dozen times, opening and shutting 
as many different gates as we passed from enclo- 
sure to enclosure, we at last arrived opposite a snug 
farm-house. Here we thought it was best to make 
an enquiry, when a very obliging young man came 
out and insisted on accompanying us to show the 
way to Mr. Letton's, although some two miles or 
more distant We had not proceeded far, how- 



ever, before we espied a person on a tall white 
pacer, making for the same gate as ourselves in an 
oblique direction. Coming up, this turned out to 
be Mr. L. himself, so after making a self-introduc- 
tion, he hospitably invited us home. 

The cultivation of this plantation is much like 
others before described ; we shall therefore paas it 
over. In feeding his stock, Mr. Letton goes against 
the forcing system entirely, and means to treat his 
high-breds in the same way that any good plant- 
er and Christian man would his common farm ani- 
mals. We accordingly found Locomotive running 
out in the field with the other stock, from which 
he was taken up at night and fed a little cut hay, 
mixed with coarse bran. 

In the month of January stock appears to disad- 
vantage, and on first looking at Locomotive, one 
might say that his brisket is even too low, and 
his fore legs, perhaps, a little too close together. 
On the other hand, his head and horns are fair, 
with an elegant arched neck ; his back, loin, and 
quarter particularly good ; strai&^ht, fine hind leg; 
twist well let down; and tail beautifully set on. 
To look at him behind, his barrel is superb ; and 
his handling, from bec^inning to end, fine, elastic, 
and without fault. Mr. Bates spoke very highly 
to us of the milking cjualiiies and fattening pro- 
pensities of his progenitors, and all we can further 
add, is, there he stands, and, though not perfect in 
himself, (for what animal is ?) he can not out be of 
eminent service to the stock of Kentucky, high- 
bred and superior, as all acknowledge it now is. 
When we looked over Mr. Letton's stock, his cows 
were all imported. We liked Miss Severs best 
She is superior in the brisket, and otherwise very 
good. 

Mr. L. also brought over from England a couple 
of young stallions of the cart-horse breed. Tlie 
black is a very handsome animal of his kind; in- 
deed, one of the most so that we ever saw. The 
^ray is larger, but somewhat coarser. The ob- 
ject in view is to cross them on the largest mares 
of the country, and the females of this produce 
breed to large-sized Jacks, for the purpose of in- 
suring them stout 16-hand mules, for the heavy 
work of the farm, and to sell south. Mules are so 
much toue^her and hardier than horses in a hot 
climate, that it has become a great object to breed 
them of sufficient size to do the heavy work of the 
plantation. Under these circumstances, Mr. L.'8 
enterprise is highly commendable, and we wish 
him marked success in his laudable improvements. 

Next to the horses, we were shown some fine 
large Leicester sheep, and some swbe, a cross of 
the Berkshire on the Irish Grazier, which, had. 
they a smaller ear, and one could be assured of the 
same hardiness, we should consider them almost 
equal to the pure Berkshire. We think this cross, 
anyhow, infinitely superior to all the Wobums we 
saw in Kentucky, or crosses of them. 

On the road to Maysville, mounting the box 
alongside of the driver of the coach, whom we 
found quite an intelligent young man, as the horses 
started off, we were attracted by the superior pow- 
er, form, and action of the leaders, and inquired 
where they were bred ? 

** At the north." 
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Do you not find them superior to those in Ken- 
tucky V^ 

" Yes." 

" In what respects ?" 

'*They stand not only the cold, but the hot 
weather better than the native-bred horses here ; 
have harder hoofs, and are more enduring ; possess 
more power ; better wind and bottom ; and some- 
how or other seem to do their work quicker, easier, 
and more comfortable to themselves and driver.'' 

"Have you had much experience in driving 
northern horses alongside of the western ones 
here ?" 

" Three years." 

" To what do you attribute the northerner's su- 
periority ?" 

*' Mostly in breed, but something in climate and 
food. The farmers here feed too much corn and 
rich rank pasture." 

'* I should judge from their action your leaders 
would easily trot their mile in 4 minutes." 

** Yes, that they would, in less time with a light 
load ; for when I have had in my whole team of 
northerners, I trotted a mile with this great heavy 
stage in 4 minutes 22 seconds ; which is at the 
rate of 14 miles an hour, and I can any time do it 
again." 

Gentlemen may take this conversation for what 
it is worth ; but now that Macadam roads are per- 
Tading Kentucky, if they would breed the proper 
sort (^horses, anopt lighter vehicles, carrying only 
6 passengers inside and 3 outside, they might 
tnvel 8 miles an hour, with as much ease as they 
now do 5 miles. Railroads are out of the question 
there for a long time to come ; they can never pay, 
and it is to be hoped under these circumstances 
that greater attention will be paid to expediting 
their stage-coaches. We have always thought 
coaching much more useful, and certainly quite as 
exciting, as the course. Young men in the interior 
want something to stir up their blood and give life 
and spirit to a country life. Suppose then they 
get up a few driving-ciobe, for four-in-hand hand- 
some match horses, put the driver in costume, 
mount one of their servants in the republican livery 
for a ffuard, and give him a French horn to occa- 
sionally enliven the road. The stage-coach of 
Kentucky would thus soon become in great vogue, 
and add much to the pleasure of a journey through 
this beautiful fertile country. 



SOWING RTE AND GRASS SEED AMONG CORN. 

From the 20th of the present month till the 10th 
of September, according to the latitude, is the 
proper time for sowing rye and grass-seed among 
com, though we have known it sowed with good 
effect still earlier than the first period mentioned. 
So long as the com is standing, in order to have 
the lye take well, it must be hoed in, as the stalks 
will nave grown too rank by this time to work a 
narrow hanow or cultivator among the rows. If 
the sowing is delayed till the com is cnt up and 
shocked, as is common at the west, harrows can 
then be used without difficulty, and nearly all the 
ground will be covered except the spots where the 
shocks stand, and these can he sowed after the 



shocks are removed : if in the fall, with rye or 
wheat, as the case may be ; if not removed till 
winter, with barley or oats the following spring. 
In that case, instead of mere patches where the 
shocks alone stand, it would be better to leave 
rows of the width uf such shocks the whole length 
r>f the field. When rye is sown among the com, 
and got in so imperfectly, a peck to a half bushel 
more seed should be used per acre than is gener- 
ally allowed in a bare open field. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Bt reference to Dr. Gardner^s advertisement in 
this No., it will be seen that he proposes com- 
mencing a course of scientific a^icultural instruc- 
tion, at the University in this city. We are 
heartily ^lad that he has embarked in this laudable 
undertakmg, and need only add, that we think 
him well qualified for the task he has undertaken, 
and hope gentlemen will avail themselves of his 
course of lectures. It is high time that something 
was done by way of better qualifying farmers for 
their profession, and we are rejoiced that Dr. Gard- 
ner has at length consented to make a movement 
toward the accomplishment of it. It will be seen 
that the price of board is so cheap in the vicinity 
of the University, that any one from the country 
need not be deterred from attending the instruction 
here on account of the expaise.^ 



Thk Foethcomtng Show op the New York 
State Agbicultural Society. — This great event, 
let it be borne in mind by our readers, will com- 
mence on the 18ih of September, at Poughkeepsie, 
and continue three days. Wherever we go we 
find that the show is spoken of with much inter- 
est, and we notice that many of our farmers and 
mechanics in this vicinity are preparing for it. 
The right sort of spirit also pervades the river 
counties in the more immediate neighborhood of 
Poughkeepsie, and considerable preparation is on 
foot there for a grand display. The Executive 
Committee had a meeting at Poughkeepsie the 
past month for the purpose of making preliminary 
arrangements, and found themselves warmly 
seconded in all their wishes by the inhabitamts of 
the place. Old Dutchess, we think, will not be 
lackmg upon the occasion, but do herself honor 
during: the three days of the show. Manv gentle- 
men from the north and the south will be there, 
as curious gazers, and purchasers of stock, imple- 
ments, and seeds. Let those, therefore, who have 
such things to dispose of, be on the alert, and take 
care that they are well represented. We hope 
western New York will send forth her handiwork, 
and some of her fine animals. The distance, cer* 
tainly, is not too great for this part of the country 
to make a handsome representation of its products. 



Fac Sihtlie of Washington's Letters on Agsi- 
CULTURE. — We desire to call particular attention 
to the notice of this work under head ci Editor's 
Table, page 222 of this number. 
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THE PATEST SAFETY BEIN. 

Fob Uie above cui end the Tut- 
lowing direciiona for ihe use of 
the Safety Rein, we *re ioilFbicd 
to the New York Spirit of the i 
Times. The article was address- 
ed to John S. Skinner, Esq., of 
Washington, by Mr. Thomas 
Blagden. We gave a full account 
of this rein, page 350, of our last 
volume, or would copy Mr. Blag* 
den's letter entire. It was invent- 
ed by a Mr. Miller of ScotUnd. 

DirecUoiu far <ue »/ Safety 
Rtin. — In pulling on the rein for 
a. gig, keep ihe buckle to the left 
hand, or nearside ; that will place 
Ihe loop, which is on the middle 
«f therein, belowthehoohor head 
of the bridle, which prevents it 
from being ihron-n out by the mo- 
tion of the horse's head. For » 
pair of horses, keep the Iwo short 
chapes outmoBi.«nd iheloopson the middle down- 
ward. For saddle, keep tke buckle to the left 
band. 

When the rein is used either for running, rear- 
ing, kicking, or going backward, it should be ap- 
plied suddenlv with a strong arm, keeping up the 
freasure until ibe horse is still ; i[ should then be 
lelieved suddenly, at the same liaie raoiioni:ig the 
horse lo go on. If be is only a runaway he will 
«bey i( at once, such horses being generally of a 
willing good temper. But should he possess the 
other vices, or any of them, it frequently proceeds 
from a stubborn, sulky lemperamenl; wiih such 
horses the above process rnay require to be repeat- 
ed, until he is subilued, and obey the moiioa, 
which will be effected, eveti in the worse cases, 
after a few times. 

'To derive the fullbeiiefitofiliis rein, it is recom- 
mended after ihe horse has been a few times firm- 
ly gripped with it, to use ii occasional I >[, and it 
fihouli frequently be used instead of the hit-rein (o 
slop him on ordinary occasiuns; ibis will remind 
the horse of his suhjeciios, and will accustom llie 
rider or driver to the ready and accurate use of it 
in case of ar. emergency. 

By attending to the foregoikg directions, the 
■lost troublesome horse will, to a certataiy, be- 
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NEW YORK FARMERS' CLDB. 

ee, Ltttvut, etc. — Junius H. Smith, Esq., 



Patent Safett KErs.— (Fig. 48.) 
Gne skins ; also, an oi-heart cabbage weighing ten 
pounds. 

},ate Straaberriei. — Samuel SteFeoa, Esq., pre- 
sented some large strawberries on the stem, Bom« 
ripe and others ripening. These are in seasoo, 
wliile others in his earden have done bearing foe 
this season ; also a lipe nuiraeg-lemon of fair size, 
erowu since being transplanted from the hot-bed ia 

Galvanic experimeni on Potatoet. — Mr. Ross of 
Ravenswood, presetiied some potatoes measuring ' 
sever inches in ci reft m fere nee. He planted the 
wed -potatoes on the 5th of May last, using leaves 
only for manure. To three rows of Iwo hundred 

PI in length, he applied periKudicularly, at one 

d a plate of copper, and at the other one of zinc, 

both about five feet long, and connected the two 

plates by a copper wire supported on an adjoining 

fence, so that with the moist earth of the three 

rows, the electric circuit was complete. Ail the 

les of ilie lield were nlanled at ihe same 

but those having no jralvauic apparatus, have 

small potatoes not larger than peas. He removed 

the blossoms from the potatoes, and the stems and 

re all much alike ; so thai ibis enormous 

difference in the tubers it due to galvanism. 

He had cucumbers, last year, five inches Icmg, in 
five weeks, from the seed, by using the galvanic 

Choimtan — These eiperiments are not new. 
They have been iried in ihe conservatories of Eng- 
land, and with especial success on pine-apples and 
some other fruits. 



crop of potatoes from very small seed, atid also the 
«ConDniy of using each potatoes instead of giving 
them to the pigs. He also presented a cus lettuce 
weighing three pounds and one ounce a plant, and 
potatoes grown iroia small chits, as large as those 
usually produced from full-grown potatoes. 

Mr. Spruot,gardenerofSiephen A-Halsej", Esq.. 
of Astoria, presented some very fine sovereign po- 
tsUe^ distmguiahed for their one color, aod large. 



Valoe of Ubike — It is calculated that if the 
urine of the 2.000.00') inhabitants of London was 
collected and applied as manure, its annual value 
would be£500,000, aboui$3,500,0001 Thefarm- 
ere of Lucca, in Italy, give %5 per family at Fisi, 
for the contents of the cesspool, and transpcvt them 
a considerable distance. At (hat rate, what is an- 
nually wasted in New Vork citv, would be worth 
at least $350,000! 
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CULTURE OF TOBACCO.— NO. III. 

Haying attained a suitable soil, which can not 
be supposed to have the highest porosity by me- 
chauical means, burnin£r> or fallows, and the land 
being in a proper condition as respects drainage, 
the next object of the farmer is to secure the sec- 
ond indication — to hasten the solubility of its sa- 
line matters. In this part of my subject, I take 
for granted what I know to be the truth, that fair 
lands recently cleared, although unproductive, are 
yet well stored with the insoluble saline matters 
already pointed out. Mv remarks do not refer to 
such soils as are essentially deficient. 

This indication may be accomplished in several 
wayf: 

1st. By liming. 

2d. By burning pait of the surface-soil with 
lime in the kiln. 

3d. By incorporating vegetable matter in the 
soil. 

4th. By burning, if clay, and pulverizing. 

These processes are not all applicable to every 
soil. They are to be severally adopted as circum- 
stances will permit, and that the distinctive value 
or expediency of each may be understood, I will 
treat of them in a few words. 

Liming, — The action of this important a&rent on 
the soil is manifold ; it gradually liberates alkaline 
matters from their combinations with silica, ren- 
dering them soluble, and this is the principal action 
now under consideration. But by destroying the 
chemical union of the minerals of the soil, it en- 
ables the carbonic acid to act upon other saline 
bodies present. It produces mechanical disintegra- 
» tion as well as chemical disunion, neutralizes acids, 
destroys insects, hastens the decomposition 6f ve- 
getable matter, and yields food for the plant itself 
—-and in the case of iobacco this is no unimportant 
point. To dwell upon each of these heads would 
require more space than the limits of this paper. 
The one now prominently brought forward, is the 
property lime possesses of reducing insoluble min- 
erals, such as granite, felspar, &c., to the soluble 
condition, and which is the principal reason of its 
great power in amending poor lands, especially of 
primary and transition origin. 

The dose of lime must be liberal, at least 30 
bushels and upward per acre. It should be turned 
in to the depth of two or three inches, and applied 
as fresh slaked as possible some time before the 
crop. 

As respects this property of lime, shell-marl will 
not replace it on the farm, although it likewise 
possesses the same action in a very diminished de- 
gree. If btimt, however, it will answer, in much 
kirger quantities. Another reason why I recom- 
mend lime, is, that it forms a very targe propor- 
tion of the ashes of the tobacco-plant; indeed, this 
substance is capable of entirely replacing potash in 
the structure of the plant. In the analysis ^iven 
in my former paper there a«e 51.38 parts of the 
salts of lime in 100 of the ashes of tobacco from the 
Havana ; but in the researches of Berthier upon 
six specimens from Europe, the United States, and 
Cuba, the quantity of lime was very little in pro- 
portion to the potash salts. This truth may be 
surprising to those wha hava road only the first 



work of Liebig on agricultural chemistry, wherein 
he makes potash the indispensible to fertility. 
But in chenaistry it is a well-established fact, that 
one mineral substance may replace another with- 
out detriment to the form of the resulting body. 
This is termed isomorphism. In plants, the in- 
organic substances are present for various purposes ; 
among others, they are of importance in determin- 
ing the form or figure of parts, as well as in neu- 
tralizing acid substances, produced during vegeta- 
tion, which require to be changed, such as oxalic, 
malic and other acids; and in tobacco the lime is 
in part united with malic acid to this end. Lime 
is not under ordinary circumstances, or in every 
case a substitute for potash; but the hydrate oz 
lime is isomorphous with potash and soda. In 
wheat and grasses, lime can not replace the alkali, 
for it does not form soluble compounds with silica, 
which are essential to gramineous plants. But io 
tobacco, there is no silicates of potasn worthy of re- 
mark, and lime is therefore capable, and does act, as 
a partial substitute for potash. This fact is of great 
consequence to the farmer who designs improving 
his neglected fields, for tobacco, and it will be bet- 
ter received when I add that in this respect marl or 
crushed lime-stone will answer as well as burnt 
lime. 

2d. The second means recommended, the burning 
of some portion of the surface soil with lime in the 
kiln, is applicable only where that soil is rich in 
mineral silicates (granite, felspar, mica, clays,) and 
not when the soil is sandy or calcareous. It ac- 
complishes the solubility of the mineral in the kiln, 
so that it is equal to direct manuring. Care must 
be taken, however, that the lime is m such excess 
as not to produce hard slags. 

3d. The third method of increasing the solution 
of the valuable saline matters of the soil, is, by the 
addition of organic matters. This is the method 
which practical men have fallen upon for ages, 
and is directly followed from the operations of na« 
ture herself. The fact that new lands, laden with 
the accumulated leaves of ages, are fertile; while 
those tracts that have been cropped until destitute 
of vegetable matter, are commonly unfruitful, must 
have been observed from the remotest antiquity ; 
and without farther inquiry, must have suggested 
the restitution of vegetable matter as an improve- 
ment of land. I have already explained in my 
first paper bow organic matter acts. It is neces- 
sary to observe in this place, that unless decay is 
freely going on, the action of the vegetable matter 
is impeded, or arrested. If the soil is wet or re- 
tentive of water, that kind of decomposition which 
yields carbonic acid (eremacausis) does not take 
place, but a putrefactive process, which is unser- 
viceable in effecting the object under consideration. 
The valve of organic matter in rendering mineral 
matter soluble, depends upon the dryness of the 
soa, the free access of air, temperature, and the 
rapidity of^ decay. The fertile plains of Patna in 
India, which yield the nitre of commerce, are rich 
in vegetable matter, which acting on the minerals 
of the soil release immense quantities of alkalies 
and lime. 

Vegetable matter may be added to the soil in 
various forms — stable manure, peat» muck, weeds^ 
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and other tubbish, or the introdoctiou of fallow- 
crops. Of these the fallowing of clover is the most 
economical and serviceable. It should be turned in 
to the depth uf four inches at least,when in head, but 
before the expansion of the florets. At this time 
the greatest amount of organic matter is present 
in the plant. 

4th. By huming clay, and pulverizing tlut soil. 
The action of these processes has been partly ex- 
plained. The pukerizatioD of the soil increases 
its porosity and extent of surface, and more rain- 
water and atmospheric air are retained — these act 
so far as they contain carbonic acid in rendering 
silicates, phosphates, and the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia soluble. The burning of clay mth 
this view is of the first importance in agriculture. 
Barren clay, according to the ideas of farmers, even 
pipe-clay, that tough unmanagable substance so 
perplexing to the husbandman of primitive and 
transition cotmtries, becomes remarkably fertile by 
being burnt and reduced into coarse powder. If 
any planter has practised, or shall be induced to 
burn a few load« of clay, he will understand the 
reason of its acquired fertility by observing the 
phenomena that appear under certain circumstan- 
ces. Let a parcel of burnt clay remain in the field 
exposed to the air and rain ; moreover, let it remain 
on such a spot that a little water is held so as to 
keep the heap moist for a week or two — if now 
dry weather arives, as soon as the clay dries at the 
summit, an efflorescence of saline matter will be 
aeen, which increases with the drought, until the 
whole heap is frosted over with minute white 
crystals. This phenomenon is familiar to the 
farmers of England and Ireland. It may be seen 
upon the bricks of our town-houses in such places 
as are continually moist, and is due to the dilTer- 
ence made on clay by burning ; for raw clay, ex- 
posed for ever, will exhibit no such efflorescence. 
As the burning of clay in America is not yet prac- 
tised ; as it is accomplished with great ease, re- 
quires no previous instruction, and can be trusted 
to slaves in the very outset ; as the wood of our 
forests is wasted in large quantities, and might be 
tt8«d for this purpose; as every charcoal kiln may 
be made to yield numerous loads of this valuable 
article ; as the materials are at home, and as it is 
one of the most valuable means of redeeming old 
lands acd maintaining the fertility of new tracts, I 
wish particularly to urge it upon the attention of 
planters and farmers. With this view I shall 
make further observations on the subject to explain 
the nature of the phenomenon before mentioned. 
As long as common clay is in tiie natural state, it 
represents a mineral, having a chemical composi- 
tion of so stable a character, that it will remain 
for hundreds of centuries uaehanged, from any 
cause within itself; but by the addition of heat, the 
proportionate combinations of silica, alumina, pot- 
ash, &cu, which it contains, are altered, and instead 
of one mineral containing many constituents group- 
ed together, it is reduced to a series of distinct 
silicates, which are acted upon by reagents diflfer- 
«Btly from the complex naineral. As ftir as the 
alumina is concerned, it is rendered more fixed, 
more insoluble and persistent ; but the potash* 
loaiog a portion of its silicic acid, allows itself 



to be acted upon freely by the carbonic acid of 
water. In the same way, if soda, or other sub- 
stances be incorporated m the mineral, they are 
loosened from their affinities to a greater or less 
extent. I^eoce, if the saline efflorescence be chem- 
ically examined, it will be found to contain potash, 
soda, and other substances, the two alkalies as 
carbonates for the most part. 

On tbis topic, I beg to state, that I possess prae- 
tical knowledge, and therefore urge it forcibly, be- 
cause I know that it will ameliorate many tracts 
at present doomed to hopeless barrenness. If they 
are clay, I can promise, with the land-owners oi 
Roothings, who have practised burning for upward 
of 30 years, that it will increase the value of evea 
good meadows 25 per cent., and barren clays at 
least a thousand per cent. It is an improvement 
calculated for the tobacco counties of Virginia, 
known to me, by a residence of six vears in that 
state. It is an improvement adapteu to poor worn 
soils, and nearly approaches lime in this respect. 
The expense is trifling, and in old fields where 
pine brush is abundant, may be considered a gain* 
The amount burnt can not be too great, in rich 
meadows 130 to 150 square yards per acre is used, 
but larger quantities would \>e required for barren 
land. The clay should be dry, and as pulverulent 
as possible when piled upon the brush-wood, and 
be burnt until it foils into a coarse powder. If 
heaps are made every five or six yards, the ashes 
are easily spread. It is to be used as a top-dressing, 
after the land is loosened as much as possible. 
Success in this practice is not to be expected if it 
is made the only means of improvement at first, or 
if the process is carelessly managed. 

D. P. Gardner, 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry. 

New York, June, 1844. 



TOO MUCH LAND. 

During a recent excursion in this, and some of 
the New England states, I was struck with the 
comparative sterility of land which might by 
proper cultivation become ** the garden of the 
world.*' Instead of seeing fields of wheat bearing 
30 bushels to the acre, we find scarcely 12 to 15 is 
the yield ; where two tons of hay should be cut, 
hardly one is the product; where thriving fruit- 
trees might be expected, bending beneath the 
weight OI their delicious fruit, our eyes are pained 
by the sight of gnarled, stunted, and half-dead 
trees, scarcely able to sustain the life of the few 
curled-up'leaves that come forth as if to reproach 
their owners by the sight of their consumptive ap- 
pearance. If fhey had tongues to speak, now bit- 
terly would they complain of their treatment. Is 
it because nature is so miserly that she does not 
reward man for the labor he bestows on her, or be- 
cause man will not let her yield a bountiful supply 
in reward for his labor? What is the cause of this 
sterility, and the complaints of the farmers that they 
can not make a living, though they have hundreds 
of acres at their command ? It is evident the 
fault is with themselves. They attempt the coki- 
vation ofivo much land I 
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Our farmers ha?e from 50 to 500 acres, under 
what they call cultivation. Still they are in debt, 
and in many cases the more they possess the 
worse they are off. Their land is scattered far 
and near. Two acres here, and ten there^ instead 
of being compact together. In this manner, more 
time is often lost in goins: from one lot to another, 
in building the fences of other pvople, and keep- 
ing out their cattle, than the whole income of the 
land amounts to. I have myself lost more time 
in this way in a sini^Ie year, than it would take to 
keep ten acres in the finest condition. 

What is the remedy ? Sell half of your land and 
i^end the proceeds of it on the remainder, and thus 
make what you haye yield a liberal income. This 
xnay appear to those who haye always *' followed 
in the footsteps of their forefathers,** of adding 
field to field to their farms,, as the height of folly, 
but I am confident it will be their salvation. There 
is a good old adage, one that should be remembered 
hy farmers as well as others, *' Never attempt too 
much.** Depend upon it, there is no course so 
suicidal as that of ownins: and attemptinsf to cul- 
tivate 200 acres, when you can hardly do justice to 
100. Suppose, for instance, a man has 50 acres of 
naturally good land, and he has but a certain 
amount of manure, time^ &c., to use in its cultiva- 
tion, which is not enough to keep it in heart, or 
pay that attention to rotation of crops, which it re- 
quires, is it not evident that the land, the owner, 
or whoever is connected with it, must suffer? 
would not all intelligent persons condemn such a 
course ? yet how many such instances are to be seen 
all around ns! I believe it would be for the in- 
terest of many farmers, even to ^ive away a por- 
tion of their land, rather than have so much in 
their care. Self interest tells us, it is the true pol- 
icy of such a man to sell what he can not properly 
use, for he would gain time to devote to the re- 
mainder, money to purchase all that it required, 
his crops would yield in double ratio, his land in- 
crease m value as it increased in fertility, and thus 
he would be in every way benefited. 

I have seen acres of the best land, overrun with 
daisies, burdocks, thistles, mulleins, and other nox- 
ious plants, that root out the grass, and eat up the 
Hfe of the soil, without affording nourishr»ent to 
man or beast, which might by a little attention 
yield a rich harvest. But the farmer has no time 
to attend to it, and the land becomes worse than 
vseless; for it is self-evident that land must either 
increase in fertility, or decrease in value — there is 
no middle way — it must afford a profit or bean ex- 
pense. 

Look again at the swamp and meadow lands, 
with which our country abounds that are now 
worthless, and causing sickness and death in their 
Ticinity. Ail these might be reclaimed and made 
the most productive land, by a small outlay of 
time and capital ; the owners have neither, because 
they have too much land already calling for their 
attention. The mock contained in these phices, 
can be made to pay better interest than bank stock. 
Yea, if properly used, it may be the ftirmer^ mine 
of wealth. 

This leads me to inquire howare our lands riyhtly 
la be cultivated 1 I reply by using the ezpenence [ 



and directions of those who have studied the 
chemical formation of soils, and the effect differ^ 
ent manures have on different soils. Much time 
is lost, and land injured, by the farmer not know* 
ing the relative value of his manure, and the theory 
of rotation of crops, which might be saved by the 
expenditure of a little time and money in procur- 
ing and reading agricultural papers and books. 
There is too much of the saving a cent, and los- 
ing a dollar economy in this age. When the time 
shall have arrived that men will be willing to 
study the theory and practice of farming in all its 
details, then shall we see agricultural pursuits el- 
evated to a proper standing and yieldmg a profit 
that shall rejoice the hearts of all. 

C. Cassb. 
Orange CouTUy^ N, Y* 



THE COW-PEA AND PEACH. 

Our friend, Mr. Affleck, on page 181 of current 
volume of the Agriculturist, in making some re- 
marks on the cow-pea, says, in speaking of cul- 
ture, &c., " It has already been discussed in all 
its bearinsrs, hut has been hut IHtle tried.** Also» 
for fodder it is " difficult to save.** As I differ fron» 
him on both points, and as the difference involves 
others, judging from the ilaiicsy and as it might 
deier formers not conversant with the article frook 
cultivating it for hay, I beg to give my notious oa 
the subject. 

The cttltivaiioB of the pea, has been known to 
me practically for the last twenty-five years, and 
although no experiment similar to the one Mr. Af- 
fleck proposes has ever been tried within my 
knowledge, yet so many have been,, that the re- 
sult of such' trials seem plain. I pan not call to> 
mind where, but I think in the Southern Agricul- 
turist for 1S32, or about that time, you will find a 
detail of experiments with the pea. You will also 
find in Vol. XIII. of the American Farmer, page 
212, an experiment made by the Hon. William 
Lowndes, as detailed by W. G. Read of Baltimore^ 
At all events I feel certain, that though ^' it has 
already been discussed in all its bearings,** yet that 
it was discussed from the deduction of tried ex* 
pertments. 

As a food it assuredly stands high,, and is dif^ 
f^cuh to save if attempted as in curing other hay^ 
There are two plans that wiM obviate the difficul- 
ty, viz: aftev cutting pat them up into rail-pens 
having a ffoor of sails m the bottom some 6 to 12^ 
inches above the ground, on which place the vine 
to some 2 feet thickness, and sprinkle it with sale,, 
then a ffoor of rails, on which put more vine and 
so on ; the other is, to pack away in your shed or 
narrow house, pea-vines and oat or rye-siraw» 
layer and layer about, using salt on the pea-vine. 
I nave housed the pea-vine the day cat. The vine 
is not cut by cradling, nor would any one require 
to be told it were impossible, if he ever saw them 
grow ; nor would I suppose any one ever recom- 
mended it, unless writing of one thing and think- 
ing of another. But they can be cut with hoe» 
knife, scythe, or sickle, either of which I should 
greatly prefer to the two-horse harrow, or any suck 
mode s ioi this reason^ that the horses would wastft* 
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a large qaantity of the ripe pea, being generally 
saved when about half the peas have ripened. I 
have ased the hoe and the scythe, and think two 
bands can save about as much as by any other plan, 
though ihey may not go over so much ground. 
The hand with scythe will cut as wide a swath as 
he can, not a wide one truly ; the other hand will 
follow and pull the cut vines back out of the mow- 
er's way. After remaining in winrows from half 
to one day, house, either in pens or narrow house 
as above. I lived in a section of the south, where 
the pea was planted alone for housing, and have 
known from 25 to 50 wagon-loads of the vine 
saved, I verily believe, on an acre. I was raised 
where peas, blackberries, and whortleberries, were 
articles of sale, and beg to be considered as know- 
ing a little of the culture of the pea. 

The Peach, — I have beds of this year's working 
that have grown two inches. The stocks are 
from the seed of last year's fruit, and I am cer- 
tain if the seed be planted in good soil, and the 
stocks cultivated, that they will attain the height 
of three feet by the first day of June next, and be 
over one fourth of an inch in diameter. If allowed 
to grow one year, they will be an average three 
fourths to one inch in diameter, and from seven to 
ten feet high; if budded the second year, the 
grower will lose one year any how in bearinsr*and 
the heading be less certain, and the stock will be 
fio much larger, that two years must expire before 
the scion will be of same size. Mr. Hatch, of 
Hatch & Co.'s nursery, assured me fhat he planted 
a peach-stone or pit xa March (I think) of 1843. 
It was budded the same year, and headed down 
to a proper head, this spring it had blossoms, and 
measured one inch in diameter and full seven or 
eight feet high. The plan of budding on second 
year's stocks I have followed, and it may be best 
with you, but I think it wrong here. The failure 
in buading is full two to one greater, and a loss of 
one year. 

Many persons prefer to bud in August and Sep- 
tember, and fear to remove the trees, the next 
spring ; I have done it, and moved them even to a 
distance of one hundred miles. They were out of 
the ground fifteen davs, but carefully packed in a 
box of earth. I would not hesitate to oud in June, 
or even in May, and to remove in October and 
November, or February and March. 

My plan to grow peaches, is to place the stones 
in a box of earth as soon as the fruit is eaten. Let 
the earth in the boK be kept as is the earth in field 
or garden, by sinking it in the ground : in the spring 
about the time the seeds have burst their cover- 
ing, take up the box, turn out the earth, and plant 
the seed or youn^ stocks in rows th^ree to four feet 
apart and a foot in the row ; keep the earth well 
cultivated, and begin to hud in June. Examine 
when the bark slips easily, for it does so more 
readily at one time than another, the season ma- 
king a difference — if very dry and on dry soil not 
«o readily. By doing thus, the peach will bear 
.the third season. 

The Cotton Crop. — There is one thing certain, 
ithat many who now grow cotton must quit it, no 
one can grow cotton ^it\5 per bale, and pay $2 
4Hit of that for freight. We must grow less cottoa 



and provide more of the necessaries, we shall then 
consume less of foreign make; this will again a^ • 
feet the article, but we shall be in better condition; 
for if we get only four cents per pound, we can 
count on having 50 to 60 per hand in money, in- 
stead of double tliat in meat, bread, &c. 

Many farmers are now looking at this — they see 
and feel the consequence ; yet they have been so 
long wed to the system pursued by their fore- 
fathers, that they can not meet the issue at once. 
The cotton-growing country can now grow three 
millions of bales ; what enect such a crop would 
have I can not think, and fear to suppose. This 
quantity will be grown, and before consumption 
requires it, unless I am mistaken greatly. From 
all I can learn the corn-crop is large to an unpre- 
cedented degree ; but it will not keep down the 
price next year. The last crop was good, yet not 
as heavy as appearances indicated, and being so 
very cheap, as low as 121^ cents per bushel, it 
induced a want of care ; the consequence-^price 
higher than for years before. There is a scarcity 
now ; 60 soon as the growing crop is ripe enough 
to use, it will be^ised, and again there will be some 
want. M. W. Philips. 

Log Hall J Edwards^ Depot P. O., Miss., 
June 26ih, 1844. 



MULBERRY-PAPER. 

I HAVE not been successful about getting the 
mulberry foliage worked, on account of preoccupa- 
tion of the several paper-oiills, nor has the bark 
been forwarded as I hoped ; however, I enclose 
you a small specimen of that operated upon by the 
lirst process of steam. I had hoped before this to 
«end some that had been dressed, but Mr. Cooant» 
on whom I depended for it, has on hand so many 
other engagements that I find a difficulty in ao- 
x^omplishing the tiling so much desired. 

The temperature is so low that silk-worms feel 
it severely. I have never known so much inquiry 
however lor foliage. This tells th*e story for those 
who have destroyed their trees, and shows the im- 
portance of multiplying them if ever silk is to be 
made. I have made liberal sowings of seed, and 
hope to have such a supply as to encourage some 
good silk-grower to take hold and carry out the 
business eoectively, by hiring or taking the whole 
concern on shares for a succession of years. I can 
not devote ray time to it without interfering with 
my office, and I should not have troubled you with 
any remarks, if you had not called on me when 
here a short time since and requested any new ob- 
servations upon the silk culture. 

D. Stebbinb. 

Northampton^ Mass,, July Sth, 1844. 



BUTTER-MAKING. 

The following communication was addressed to 
Frederick J. Betts, Esq., President' of the Orange 
County Agricultural Society, and politely tendered 
us for publication ; and as Mr. McWilliams* dairy 
enjoys a high reputation, we do so with great 
pleasure, notwitb^tandmg other articles on this 
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subject hare already appeared in both our last aad 
present volumes. Mr. McW., we see, differs 
sliffbtly in bis process of making butter from those 
before described, by adding cold water to the milk 
when poured into the chum, and commencing 
churning it at a lower temperature than usual. 
This must certainly increase the labor of bringing 
the butter, and we should like to know of him, 
whether it is compensated by superior quality, or 
an additional quantity. The richer milk is, the 
sooner butter comes, and we have often thought in 
bntter-dairv districts, more attention should be paid 
to the quality of the milk than the quantity ; for 
it is something of a consideration to the dairyman 
to have his butter come with as little labor as pos- 
sible, and if as good a quality and as much in 
(]uantitr can be had in fifteen minutes' churning as 
in two liours, it will amount in the aggregate to a 
great saving of labor. We wish, sincerely, that a 
series of experiments might be made between the 
better and poorer qualities of milk ; for certain it 
is, if a cow which' gives 10 to 12 quarts per day 
makes as many pounds of butter as another that 
gives 16 to 18 quarts, both consuming the same 
quantity of food, inasmuch as the milk of the for- 
mer would chum to butter sooner than that of the 
latter, she should be preferred as a butter-cow, un- 
less the extra quantity of butier-milk from the lat- 
ter made up the difference in value of the labor in 
churning and milking. 

Scotchtovm, Jan. 3d, 1S44. 

Dear Sir: Having received your note of October 
20tb, wishing me to give a minute description of the 
process of ray way of making butler, I cheerfully 
comply with your request. Willing to give what 
little information I am in the possession of, and 
hoping to get more information from the state- 
ments of several of our best butter-makers which 
you propose publishing. My farm consists of 1 03^ 
acres of land, 85 of which is under cultivation. In 
my dairy I keep from eighteen to twenty cows. 
The farm is elevated land suitable for grazing; 
the north end is the principal meadow. The 
buildings are placed near the centre of the farm, 
and from these the land gradually descends to the 
south. The southern part is watered with springs, 
the middle with wells and springs. The north 
with springs and a never-failing stream of water. 

Our practice is not to churn the milk until it be- 
comes thick or loppered, the milk and cream is 
then churned together. The temperature of the 
milk is about 50 degrees. In warm weather about 
a quart of cold water is put in each pan before 
the milk is strained, so as to keep it sweet as long 
as possible. The cellar-floor is brick. This in 
warm weather is daily cleansed with cold water. 
A drain from the cellar carries off the water thus 
applied. The chum is filled about half full with 
milk, with the addition of two pails of cold water 
before starting the chum. In cold weather the 
same quantity of warm water is applied. When 
the churning is finished, which usually occupies 
about two hours of time, there are then two more 
pails of cold water applied to raise the butter and 
cool it. The butter is then taken out of the churn 
and put in a large tray, this is immediately filled 
with cold water and the butter carefully washed ; 



after which the water is thrown off. The butter 
now undergoes the process of salting, it is then 
placed in a cool situation where it stands about an 
hour, and worked carefully over. This finished it 
is placed in the same situation as before, where it 
stands three or four hours, and is a^in worked 
over ; again replaced for five or six hours, when 
it is worked over for the third time. It is now re* 
placed, where it stands till the next morning and 
worked over for the fourth time. A small quan- 
tity of nitre is then put in the butter. Thus fin* 
ished it is placed in firkins holding about 85 lbs. 
Previous to packing, the firkin is scalded with hot 
water, rinsed and cooled with cold water, then 
rubbed all around with fine salt ; this prevents the 
butter from adhering to the sides of the firkin. 
When the firkin is full, a linen eloth is placed 
over the top of the butter ; on this cloth a cover- 
ing of salt IS put one inch deep, and cold water 
enough added to it to form a brine. It then stands 
till it is to be sent to market when the cloth and 
salt are removed, the firkin turned down, the top 
of the butter in the keg washed with cold water 
and the ptckle drained off. The firkin is now 
neatly headed up and sent to market. 

Geoage S. McWilliahs. 



McCORMICK'S REAPING-MACHINE. 

We have never seen this Reaper in operation, 
but understand that it is highly approved of and 
quite in demand in Virginia where it was invent- 
ed. We have been shown certificates from sev- 
eral eminent practical farmers there, expressing 
their satisfaction of its performance on their plan- 
tations. Mr. McCormick is now on a tour in this 
state, for the purpose of introducing it into our 
large wheat-growing counties, and will proceed 
west as far as Michigan and Illinois on the same 
errand, and we trust the farmers in that quarter 
will give it a fair trial. So long as crops come 
in so abundantly, we must expect the prices of 
produce to rule low ; it behooves the agriculturist, 
therefore, to avail himself of all possible improve- 
ments in culture and harvesting; he will thus be 
enabled to successfully compete with the foreign- 
er, and supply distant nations cheaper than any 
other country can do. If prices fall we must en* 
deavor to grow our products at less cost. 

New York, July 5M, 1844. 

I herewith transmit cuts of my Reaping-Ma- 
chine, together with a description of the same. 

Description. — ^b, the tongue; s, tongue-post, fig. 
2.— c, yoke, fig. 1. — t, front brace; f, d, hounds, 
fig' !• — B, Q. G, wheel-post, fig. 2. — s, wheel-brace, 
fig. 2.— J, short reel-post, fig. 2.— a, platform, fig. 
2.— A, out-joint piece, fig. 2.— k, small wheel-piece, 
fig. l.—E, E. cloth-posts, fig. 1.— V, T. teeth ; l, 
false-divider, fig, 2.— j, long reel-post ; k, platform- 
brace ; z, side-board, fig. 2.— x, wheel-cap, fig. 1. 
-—H, bough, fig. 1. — B, divider, fig. 1. — h, dividing- 
iron, fig. 2 — ^M, main ground-wheel, fig. 1.— h, 
small ground-wheel ; n, master cog-wheel ; f, pin- 
ion, fig. 2. — Q, beviled-wheel ; r, fiy-wheel ; w, 
reel-shaft, fig. l.—u, reel-pully; w, w, &c> reeK 
riba^ 
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p View of Reaping- Machine. — Fio. 48. 



Operation — At ihe commenceraenl of liarvest, 
when [he wheal ie ofien somewlial creen and hm- 
vy, and [he hands unskilled in [he use of ihe rake, 
itrousl be expected ihairaktug the wliee[ from the 
machine will be laborious, ^vhich, however, will 
become less and less M, as wheat ripens and hands 
acquire Ihe aru The raker miut walk well /or- 



MEECnONl. 

Nine and EUven-Ineh 
SAi/tt — Ii will be obsetT- 
ed in pDiiiog (he machine 
logether that there are two 
full shiAs for cutting 9 and 
n-inch siubble. These 
8hif[s are marked whenever 
an alteration is required U> 
suit ihem respeciively, 1 for 
■ he 9-inch shid, and 2 for 
the 11-inch shift. There it 
a |>air oi'folloiBers for each 
shifi, and should a dilfereiu 
shift be preferred !□ start 
with (aswheatinay beioog 
or short) from thai suiting 
the followers le/l in the 
driver, they must, of course 
bechanced, Shouldashort- 
er stubble than 9 inches be 
required for short oats oq 
smooth grouttd, a half shifl 
may be made at the longv*, 
withmt fur[heT aheralioo, 
eicepc to make a small 
eround-wheel 3 or 4 inches 
leBE than the one to the 
machine. 

The divider to be placed 
with the screw left about 
the middle of its montce, 
and on a trial to be set out 
or in as may be shown beet 
by the operation. As much 
grain should be collected 
by it as can be mell cut. 
ain more or less tangled, by- 
pass through the frame d* 
ooTe lo he raised or lower- 
by the graiti to be cut, b». 
II upon (he shorl graiti (hat 
re the two ends of equal 
the pulleys, which, in the 
Ihe band will work proper- 
he reel-screw the band is 
: stretches — tail of the band 

(he machine rons without 
n, and bole in it turned up 
i to Ihe horses with leaihec 
irevent accident put nails ia 
k in the point onhe driver- 
he key 10 be cut off when 
enewed of hard wood when 
es (o keep out sand — grind 

tcard. and dose to the machine, and throwiac; hit 
rak<! entirely across (he platform with a limbei 
action, must lake a strong hold upon the beads of 
the wheat, and at a quick draw Wng it off with- 
out hailing, rather against and behind hiii left, 
never before him. The heads must be drawn 
round, so that the buts will be left pretijr much 
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Side Vraw of Re a ping- Machine. — 
toward ihe staadiog whesl,aiid very neatly when 
onderstood. 

Shove back (he wheat upon the platform afier 
bringin" off the sheaf (or more) so as lo prevent a 
trail. In heavy wheal ihe raker and rider u■^^alIy 
change places. At limes, in short or in tangled 
OTaia, it may be found necessarv to move it sllght- 
fy upon the plaiform with the rake, bo!' 
iag It off, as a relief lo the cutiiog. 
b« kept close to [b« wheat 

C. H. McCoitMicK. 



Horses should 



ALABAMA MARL. 

Wb bare received from Alcsandcr McDonald, 

Esq., of Eufala, Alabama, a sample of blue mari fur 

analysis. To do ibis minuiely wnuld cosl $5, we 

have therefore handed it nver to Dr. Gardner for a 

feneral opinion of its merits, which will he found 
elow. Dr. G. pronounces it a subsianc& of con- 
siderable value, especially on clayey soils. Mr. 
McD. writes, " I have this year hauled up IfH) 
hushels and spread it over my garden, mijted with 
compost manure, and I hare never seen a more 
rapid growih of ve^elalion in my life." 

We also received by the same conveyance, a 
sample of Mr. Mcft's premium cotton ^rown upon 
hU farm lasl year, and spoken of page 22\ of our 
last No. The lot from which this sample was 
taken, we ace informed by Messrs. Cahoone. Kin- 
ney, & Co., cotton- brokers in this ciiy, sold fur at 
least one half cent per pound more lliao any oiber 
of a similar ijUality brought to New York las( sea- 
son. It was considered very superior. 

Mr. McDonald writes us that crops are promie- 
ing fairly in Alabama, though the stand of cuiMn 
■tid corn is rather small for the season ; and that 
formidable enemy of cotton, the louse, har; been 
■omewbat deatrucUve. He legteia that plaoters 



in that reetoo confine themselves so exclusively 
10 corn and cotton, and do not cultivate, as at the 
north, a more general rotation of crops. 

We need not say thai we shall be happy to hear 
from Mr. McDonald in his agricultural tour to 
Tennessee. We observe by the Southern Shield, 
that the Barbour County Agricultural Society had 
a spirited laeering at Glennvllle on the 29tb May 
last. Ai the close of the proceedings Mr. McD. 
proposed the formation of two Farmerx* Clubs, one 
at Glennville, and another at Eufala. We cau not 
but hope that his prupusition will be carried into 
effect, for such clubs have a beneficial influence 
wherevei formed. 

New York, July 9(A, 1844. 

Dear Sir : I bare examined the specimen of 
marl from Mr. McDonald of Alabama, in (he man- 
ner you suggested. It contains from 5 to 10 per 
cent, of lime ; but ibe quantity may be greater ia 
diSereni specimens, for it depends upon, and is ac- 
cording lo the number of shells in it, so that 
wherever the marl has the whitest appearance^ 
the quantity of lime will be greatest. Ttif speci- 
men is remarkable for the large quantity of silicate 
of potash it contains, perhaps as much as 10 to IS 
per cenL 

I have not examined it in other points of view. 
The basis is a tine sand, and the whole evidently 
of the lerliary geological formation. There is no 
question that it will prove a good fertilizer, es> 
pecially on stiff lands of clayev baws ; ii will also 
be applicable to caloireous soils frnm the silicate 
of potash it contains. Wheal, oais, rye, com, and 
grasses will be particularly benefited by it. The- 
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applications must be on a larg-e scale beciuBe of 
me great insolubility of the silicate. 

1 take this opportunity of making a fact, TecMitIf 
discovered, known to your southern subscribers, 
which is important to the col ton -grower. That 
stap'ie hitherto unexamined, is now found to con- 
tain I large quantity of phosphate of lime, (bone-, 
earth,} so (hat 35 per cent of the ashes, which 
BTerag-e i per cent, of the cotton consists of pho»- 

Ehate^. Moreover phosphaies applied in manure 
ave been tteen directly lo beuetit the crops in 
South Carolina. Shell-marls, the more ahelly the 
belter, always contain some phosphate, sometimes 
as much as 2 per ceoL Such will therefore be 



fonnd inraluahle in the cotton regions of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, jcc, and ought to be eager- 
ly sought for and even imported where amend- 
ments are wanting. Bones ground or reduced to 
a coarse powder contain about 50 per cent, of phos- 
phate and must not be orerlooked. Guano some- 
times contains as much. 

I have not examined the specimen submitted 
for phosphates, there probably is but a small quao- 
tity ; if, however, in any part of the formation 
whence it is derived, the mats is almost entirely of 
sbelU, a fair per ceotage may be expected. 
Yoars truly, D. P. Gardner, 

Lwisrer on AgricultHral Chemistir. 



RUSSIAN FOWLS.— Fib. SCk 
A FEW of this very singular and unique 

varietv of fowls, were imported in 1842 

from Moscow, by Dr. Wight of Boston, 

from which our portraits were taken. In 

a letter accompanying the portraits, the 

Doctor says, " I herewith send you a rough 

sketch of a cock and hen of ibe Russian or 

Siberian fuwis. They came to hand a few 

weeks since, and are perfectly described In I 

Dickson on Poultry. These were procured 

for me from Moscow and answer the de- 
scription well, except that ibe feathers on < 

the legs are quilled, which the^ will prnh- j 
ably lose in tbe next jteneration, our cli- ^ 
mate being so much milder than that at ' 
MoBcow." 

According to Latham this breed differs-^ 
from others in having large lufis of brown . 
feathers springing from each joint, end 
some longer and fuller, like a Jew's beard, 
from the lower mandible. There is a toft 

of upright feathers, of the same silky texture, I four- footed class of ct 

springing from tbe backside of the heart in the ben. ] „» it mav, those who have not seen them can be- 
The cock has a comb and waiiles, the hen a comb ! ijeve as much as they like; but eve-witnesfes can 
only. This bird carae from Moscow, and has fine [ assert, that there never was a country hltiaeJ with 
Tariegated colors. Tbe legs are covered with fine ' a greater and more abundant variety of miserobte, 
ordinary feathers; some have the pIunMge of tbe I snarling, cowardly packs, than the mongrel do?s 
„_f™i = fin- iBwney oranjre, ajwited with f of Mexico. That country of a sorely would be the 



black, and are highly esteemed in Scotland for 
prolific laying. — BtmtnCt PatUlerir'* Companion, 



MEXICAN SHEPHERD-DOG. 

Ai>TH0COH Mr. Kendall and some other writers 
hare described this wonderful animal as a cross of 
tbeNewfouudland-dog,such,I think, can not be the 
fiict ; on ihecnntrary,Ihavenodoiibt heiaa genuine 
descendant of the Alpine MaatifT, or more properly, 
Spanish shepherd-dog introduced by them at the 
time of the conquest. He is only to be found in 
the aheep-raising districts of New Mexico. ""' 
other Mexican dogs, which number mor 
thousand to one of these noble animalt. 
reaults of a cross of everything under the sun hav- 
iag any affinity to the canine race, and even of a 
stitl nobler class of animals if Mexican stories are 
lo be credited. It is believed in Mexico, that the 
countless inonErels of ihatconniry owe their or- 
igin to the assistance of the various kinds of wolves, 
moaataia cata, lynxes, and lo almost if not every 



plague-spot of this beautiful world, were it not for 
ibe redeeming characier of the iroly noble shep- 
herd-dog, endowed as it is with almost human ii^ 
lellect. I have often ihonght, when observing the 
sagacity of this animal, that if very many of the 
human race possessed one half of the powers of 
inductive reasoning which items to he the gift of 
this animal, that it would be far belter for them- 
selves and for their fellow-creatures. 

Tbe peculiar education of these dogs is me 
of the most important and interesting steps pur> 
sued by the shepherd. His method is lo select 
from a multitude of pupa a few of the health- 
than a iest and G neat-looking, and to put them to a suck- 
' ing ewe, first depriving her of het own lamb. 
By force, as well aa from a natural desire she has 
to be relieved of the contents of her udder, she soon 
lesms to look upon (he little interlopers with all 
the afTectioQ she would manifest for her own nato- 
ral offspring. For the first few days the pups are 
kept in the hut, the ewe suckling ihenl morning 
aod evening only ; but giadoally, as she becomea 
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accustomed to their sight, she is allowed to run in 
a small enclosure with them, until she becomes so 
perfectly familiar with their appearance as to take 
the entire charge of them. After this they are 
folded with the whole flock for a fortnight or so, 
thejr then run about during the day with the flock, 
which after a while becomes so accustomed to 
them, as to be able to distinguish them from other 
dogs — even from those of the same litter which 
ha?e not been nursed anoong them. Th« shep- 
herds usually allow the slut to keep one of a litter 
for her own particular benefit, the balance are 
generally destroyed. 

After the pups are weaned, they never leave the 
particular drove among which they have been 
reared. Not even the voice of their master can en- 
tice them beyond sight of the flock; neither hun- 
ger nor thirst can do it. I have been credibly in- 
rormed of an instance where a single dog having 
charge of a small flock of sheep was allowed to 
wander with them about the mountains, while the 
shepherd returned to his village for a few days, 
having perfect confidence in the ability of his dog 
to look after the flock during his absence, but with 
a strange want of foresight as to the provision of 
the dog for his food. Upon his return to the flock, 
he found it several miles from where left, but on 
the road leading to ^he villa se^ and the poor faith- 
fill animal in the agonies of death, dying of starva- 
tion, even in the midst ef plenty : yet the flock 
had not been harmed by him. A reciprocal aflec- 
tion exists between them which may put to blush 
many of the human family. The poor dog recog- 
nised them only as brothers and dearly-loved 
friends; he was ready at all times to lay down his 
life for ihem ; to attack not only wolves and moun- 
tain-cats, with the confidence of victory, but even the 
bear, when there could be no hope. Of late years, 
when the shepherd« of New Mexico have suflered 
80 much from Indian marauders, instances have 
frequently occurred where the dog hab not hesita- 
ted to attack his human foes, and although trans- 
fixed with arrows, his indomitable courage and 
&ithfulne8s have been such as to compel his as- 
sailants to pin hiiu to the earth with spears, and 
hold him there until despatched with stones. 

In the above instance the starving dog could 
have helped himself to one of his little brother 
lambs, or could have deserted the sheep, and very 
Boon have reached the settlements where there 
was food for him. But faithful even unto death, 
he would neither leave nor molest them, but fol- 
lowed the promptings of his instinct to lead into 
the settlement ; their unconsciousness of his wants, 
and slow motions in travelling were too much for 
his exhausting strength. 

These shepherds are very nomadic in character. 
They are constantly moving- about, their camp- 
equipage consisting merely of a kettle and bag of 
meal ; their lodges are made in a few minutes, of 
branches, &C., thrown against cross-sticks. They 
yery seldom go out in the day time with their flocks, 
intrusting entirely to their dogs, which faithfully 
return them at night, never permitting any strag- 
gling behind or lost. Sometimes different flocks 
are brought into the same neighborhood owing to 
scarcity of grass, when the wonderful instincts of 



the shepherd's do^ are most beautifully displayed ; 
and to my astonishment, who have been an eye- 
witness ot such scenes, if two flocks approach 
within a few yards of each other, (heir respective 
protectors will place themselves in the space be- 
tween them, and as is very naturally the case, if 
any adventurous sheep should endeavor to cross 
over to visit her neighoors, her dog protector kind- 
ly but firmly leads her back, and as it sometimes 
happens, if many make a rush and succeed in join- 
ing the other flock, the dogs under whose charge 
they are, go over and bring them all oat, but 
strange to say, under such circumstances they are 
never opposed by the other dogs. They approach 
the stranc^e sheep only to prevent their own from 
leaving tne flock, though they offer no assistance 
in expelling the other sheep. But they never per* 
mit sheep not under canine protection, nor dogs 
not in charge of sheep, to approach them. Even 
the same dogs which are so freely permitted to 
enter their flocks in search of their own are driven 
away with ignominy if they presume to approach 
them without that laudable object in view. ^ 

Many anecdotes could be related of the wonder- 
ful instinct of these dogs. I very much doubt if 
there are shepherd-dogs in any other part of the 
world except Spain, equal to those of New Mexico 
in value. The famed Scotch and English dogs 
sink into insignificance by the side of them. Their 
superiority may be owing <o the peculiar mode of 
rearins: them, but they are certainly very noble 
animals, naturally of large size, and highly deserv- 
ing to be introduced into the United States. A 
pair of them will easily kill a wolf, and flocks under 
their care need not fear any common enemy to be 
found in our country. 

J. H. Lyman. 



RAISING TURKEYS. 

Heretofore I have had so much difliculty in 
raising turkeys as to be almost discouraged, but of 
late have been very successful, in consequence of 
pursuincr the following mode recommended to me 
by a lady, who said that she had no trouble with 
them. 

When first hatched give no feed for 24 hours, 
then give a little curd made from buttermilk, in- 
creasing the quantity as they grow older, at the 
some time feeding the hen with whole com. 
They should be secured from the wet, and by no 
means have Indian meal ; but with the curd they 
may have in moderate quantities, wheat-bread 
soaked in buttermilk or crumbs of the same. I 
believe Indian-meal is fatal to the greater part of 
the young turkeys which die in the attempt to 
raise them. To allow them to wander too much 
is attended usually with considerable loss. I have 
found it a very good plan to make an enclosure of 
boards 6 feet square or so, and 12 to 18 inches 
high, and set this in a grass field during fine 
weather, in which to confine the young turkeys. 
This is removed occasionally from place to place, 
the chickens thus get all the fresh green fooa they 
may need, besides an abundance of insects. 

Charles Stabb, Jr. 

Mendhamf iV. /., My, 1844. 
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KEVIEW OF MR. DANA'S CHEMISTRY OF SOIL. 

In my last I promised to review Mr. Dana's 
cbemistry of soil, which I regret having under- 
taken, for the whole essay is such a jumble of 
minera logical, chemical, and logical errors, as al- 
most to defy criticism. 

Page 22, Mr. D. says, " Elements are substances 
which have not as yet been proved to be compound. 
Minerals are called simple which have certain 
definite, external, physical characters, though they 
mav be composed of several elements. Rocks are 
called compound, which consist of several simple 
minerals, as granite which consists of quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica." 

So, according to the logical acumen of Mr. Dana, 
compound minerals are simple minerals. We 
must bear in mind that this is in a treatise on the 
chemistry of soil. 

Page 23, " The mineralogist merely names his 
mineral, labels it, and places it in his cabinet." 

From several other observations of Mr. Dana's, 
he intimates, that a mineraWist knows nothing 
of the chemical constituents of minerals. There 
is a wonderful aptitude in the human family, each 
one to consider himself as the standard of perfec- 
tion, and to measure everything by that standard ; 
yet St. Paul tells us this is not wise. As Mr. D. 
has displayed such total ignorance of the compo- 
nents of primitive rocks in his geology of soil, he 
must conclude, of course, that all mineralogists are 
equally ignorant. I have been personally ac- 

J painted with scores of mineralogists, and never 
oand one, until Mr. Dana, who could not eive a 
tolerably accurate description of the chemical con- 
stituents of any mineral in his cabinet. The 
names given to many minerals give no indication 
of their chemical components ; but he must be a 
poor mineralogist who is ignorant of them. 

Mr. Brande says, " Mineralogy is a branch of 
physico-chemical science, which teaches the prop- 
erties, compositiony and relations of mineral bod- 
ies, and the art of distinguishing and describing 
them." 

" There is no branch of science," says Sir J. Her- 
schel, '* which presents so many points of contact 
with other departments of physical research, and 
serves as the connecting link between so many dis- 
tant points of philosophical speculation, as miner- 
alogy. To the geologist, the chemisty the opti- 
cian, the crystallographer, it offers especially the 
very elements of their knowledge." 

Pages 23 and 24, Mr. Dana goes on to say, " The 
mineralogy of agriculture is no more than this, 
that the farmer be able ever to connect with a cer- 
tain name, a certain chemical composition." 

" The amount of this mineralogical knowledge 
is very limited. Seven simple minerals compose 
all rocks, viz; quartz, mica, felspar, hornblende, 
talc, serpentine, carbonate of lime. Other min- 
erals are found in, but these seven compose all 
rocks termed geological formations, and which 
form the crust of the globe." 

** The chemical constitution of rocks, the na- 
ture, properties, and relations of their elements, 
proves to be of the highest value, when it is known 
that the elements of these seven minerals are also 
the earthy parts of all plants." 



It appears that Mr. D. has at last brought in 
carbonate of lime among rocks termed geological 
formations; although, at page 21, in his geolc^ 
of soil, he merely gives 90 per cent, of silex, and 
only 85 of one per cent, of lime, and never men- 
tions lime as having any existence in geological 
formations. As he has grouped lime among the 
primitive rocks, I presume he refers only to what 
is termed primitive lime-stone, not knowing prob- 
ably that any of a newer formation had existence. 

Let us compare the minerals forming the crust 
of the globe as given at page 8 of Mr. Dana's 
manual, with that at pages 23 and 24 in his chem- 
istry of soil. 

Pages 23, 24. 
SS*r^' ? These th«« 



fcum Granite. 



Mica, 

Felspar, 

Hornblende, 

Talc, 

Serpentine, 

Carbonate of lime. 



Page 8. 

1st series. Granite, 
Gneiss, 
Sienite, 
Greenstone, 
Porphyry, 
Basalt, 
Lava, 
Volcanic sand. 

2d series. Sand, 
Clay, 
Gravel, 
Puddingstone, 
Conglomerates, 
Sand-stones, 
Slates. 

I consider myself as a very indifferent mineral- 
ogist, yet I could not have committed the egregi- 
ous blunder of grouping mica and talc as two dis- 
tinct species of primitive rock, when it is well 
known, by the merest tyro in the science, that they 
are both of one species; talc being the sixth sub- 
species of rhomboidal-mica. See Professor Jame- 
son. 

Pages 24, 25, " Of the fifty-five elements, four- 
teen are found in rocks. This includes the ele- 
ments of water, or oxygen, and hydrogen. Exclu- 
ding the last, and retaining oxygen in its various 
compounds, there remain twelve substances only 
in rocks. Of the earthy and metallic eight; and 
of the volatile and combustible, four only are found 
in soil. These all are called by names so familiar, 
that their enumeration conveys at once an idea of 
their distinguishing properties. These twelve sub- 
stances are divided, for the convenience of the &r- 
mer, into three classes. First, silicates — second, 
urets — third, salts. The term urets, is here only 
used provisionally, and it is by no means intended 
to burden science with a new name, an act to be 
deprecated, where an old one will as well answer. 
But there is no old term, which includes the sub- 
stances to which, in the present subject, reference 
must be frequently made. It is more convenient to 
one to use a new term defined, than to enumerate 
by name, several substances, whose action in agri- 
culture has a common character, whenever this 
action is mentioned. The word inflammable, or 
acidifiable combustible, the usual chemical desig- 
nation might be used. But the farmer wants some 
more expressive term, which while it conveys all 
that is intended by the common word, shall also 
remind him of the peculiar character of those com- 
pounds with metals, and with each other, which 
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by common consent ends in 'uret.' This word 
from the Latin, uror, to be burned, seems well 
adapted to express the character of inflammability, 
while, by its addition to carbon, &c., it forms the 
common chemical desia;nation of the class when 
combined with metals. 

According to Mr. Dana, the old names were so 
familiar, that their enumeration conveyed at once 
an idea of their properties; yet he undertakes to 
find what he terms a new name in place of the 
word inflammable, or acidiflable combustibles, and 
he takes the Latin word *' uror,*' to be burned. 
By turning it into ** uret,'' he establishes a generic 
term for all inflammable substances. The term 
** acidifiable combustible," also originates with Mr. 
D. Now it happens that some of the combusti- 
bles produce no acids, therefore Mr. D. must find 
another generic term to contra-distinguish these 
from the acidiflables. 

Can it be possible that Mr. D. is so ignorant of 
the science of chemistry, as not to know that the 
term uret has been used from the commencement 
of the science, and can be found in every chemical 
nomenclature, and dictionary, that have been pub- 
lished? Does he not know that there are such 
terms as carb-uret, sulph-uret, phosph-uret, tell- 
uret, &c., &c., and used to describe the action of 
inflammable substances on metals, &c. ? If Mr. D. 
had not informed us that he introduced it as a 
new term, we could not have given him credit for 
60 large an amount of ignorance. He may rest as- 
sured, however, that when the chemical nomencla- 
ture requires altering, some one will be called upon 
to work it out, who understands the science. 

It would have been much to the credit of Mr. D. 
had he submitted his manuscript to some scientific 
friend, and that friend could have persuaded him 
to have " urcrised" it, instead of sending it to 
press, fiy such a chemical process he would not 
only have saved his own credit, but have prevented 
our farmers from reading a babelous confusion of 
nonsense under the cognomen of science. 

It appears throusrhout Mr. Dana^s work, that in- 
stead of making his manual plain to the farmer, 
he has 2one out of his way to find isolated terms, 
some of them never having had existence in any 
creditable scientific work ; and what is worse, he 
applies the selected terms in a way to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Look at his organic 
constituents of soil, how he misapplies the term 
'* isomorphism," pages 56, 57, and 5S. Again, page 
59» where he explains the term *'geine." He 
says, " Ge is the Greek for earth, and the suffix 
ine, is in conformity to chemical names given to 
those vegetable or other organic products, whose 
independent existence has been determined ; for 
example, quinine, morphine, &c." Our farmers 
would scarcely suppose that geine means merely 
the elements of the earth, and is as foreign from 

?[uinine and morphine, as Mr. Dana's manual is 
rom true science. Again, page 60. " The first 
class, or non-nitrogenous, comprises three substan- 
ces, which have been termed, 1st, extract of soil, 
or of humus ; 2d, geine, or humic acid ; and 3d, 
carbonaceous soil, or humin. These are chem- 
ically the same, passing from one state to the 
other, without changing the relative proportions in 



which they are combined." This is dancing a 
chemical trio very comically. 

I can follow Mr. Dana no farther; his work ia 
anything but scientific, and he has clearly shown 
us that he is unacquainted with geology, mineral- 
ogy, and chemistry. The work he has published 
is a curious jumble concocted in the brain of the 
writer, never having had any existence in ac- 
knowledged scientific works. 

This work of Mr. Dana's has unfortunately beeQ 
used by many of our intelligent agricuUuiists as a 
text-book, who have adopted the non-chemical 
terms, uret, humin, geine, geinic acid, humic acid, 
&c., without attaching: any definite meaning to 
them. On attending some of our farmers' clubs ia 
New York, I frequently heard them talking very 
learnedly on humus, uret, geine, &c., and never 
could conceive, until I read Mr. Dana's manual, 
where they obtained those terms. I know not 
what Mr. D. may think of imposing a confused 
mass of information on our farmers, under the 
sanction of mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, 
just as science began to be applied to agriculture, 
misleading them, and thereby bringing science 
into disrepute. Mr. Dana is not the only specious 
scientific writer in the field, they are springing up 
in every direction as thick as hops ; and our far- 
mers must be on their guard, or they will suffer 
severely in their pockets as well as in their minds, 
by these mushroom pretenders. What we want 
are facts, such as have been given by Mr. Pell and 
others; and when a series of such-like facts are 
collected to form the base, a science of agriculture 
can be reared that will benefit the human family 
for all future generations. 

Wii. Pabtrtdge. 

N. B. In a few months, when I have time, I 
shall take a peep at Mr. Dana's prize Essay oa 
Manures. 

Having in our last volume given an able series 
of articles from the pen of Dr. Philips, an eminent 
practical planter of Mississippi, on the culture of 
Short Staple Cotton, we have now the pleasure 
of laying before our readers one equally deserving 
their attention, on that of the Long Staple. The 
respected writer of this has had 50 years' experi- 
ence in the cultivation of Sea-Island Cotton on the 
coast of Georgia, and whatever he may have to 
say upon this subject, will be found worthy of at- 
tention. We feel no less honored than obliged, 
that gentlemen so truly practical and well qualified, 
should favor us with their communications on 
these interesting and highly useful topics. 

CULTURE OF SEA-ISLAND COTTON. 

The Sea-Island cotton was introduced into Geor- 
gia from the Bahamas; the seed was from a small 
island near St. Domingo, known as Arguilla, then 

Producing the best cotton of the western world. 
t in no way resembles the Brazil cotton which is 
the kidney-seed kind, introduced some^ears later, 
and which after trial, was rejected in Georgia. 
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This seed came in small parcels from the Bahamas 
in the winter of 1785. It gradually and slowly 
made its way along the coast of Georgia, and 

?assed into Carolina, from the year 1790, to 1792. 
'he winter of 1786 in Georgia was a mild one, 
and althousch the plants of the Sea-Tsland cotton 
that year had nut ripened their seed ; it being a 
perennial, and subject only to be killed by frost, it 
started the next season (1787) from the roots of 
the previous year, its seed ripened, and the plants 
became acclimated. Many changes have come 
over this seed since that time from difference of 
soil, of culture, and local position; and above all, 
from careful selection of seed. But it requires to 
be discovered, that what is gained in fineness of 
wool, is lost in the quality and weight of the prod- 
uct; for in spite of a zeal and intelli^rence brought 
to act upon the subject without parallel, the crops 
are yearly diminishing; until to grow Sea-Island 
cotton is one of the most profitless pursuits within 
the limits of the United States, (a) 

The Culture, — When the Sea-Island cotton-seed 
was introduced in 1786, it was planted in hills 
prepared upon the level field, at five feet each 
way; but it was soon learned, that of all plants 
that grow, it is in its first vegetation and early 
stage the most tender ; liable to suffer by storms, 
by wind, by drought, and by excess of rain. The 
quantity of seed was therefore increased, and the 
plants multiplied, until, as in most other cases, one 
extreme produced another. For many'years, how- 
ever, among experienced planters, the course is 
to divide their enclosed fields, into two portions; 
the one at rest, the other in culture. 

Preparing the Land for the Crop, — Early in 
February, any hands not engaged in preparing the 
previous crop for market, are employed m cleaning 
up the rested fields, and either m turning off the 
fennel-weeds and grass of the previous year, or in 
listing them in at five feet apart, to serve as the 
base of the future ridges or bed. There is much 
difference of opinion, upon the subject of burning 
or listing in ; for myself, T am inclined to take the 
first opinion, believing that the light dressing of 
ashes the field receives from burning off, is more 
beneficial to the soil than the decay of the vegeta- 
ble matter, and renders it less liable to produce 
what is a growing evil, the rust, a species of 
blight, much resembling the rust or blight upon 
wheat, and which takes place about the same pe- 
riod, just as the plant is putting out and preparing 
to ripen its fruit. 
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Ridging. — The land being listed in short lines 
across the entire field, at five feet apart, the op- 
eration of ridging is commenced about the first of 
March. The ridires occupy the entire surface; 
that is, the foot of one rid?e commencing where 
the other ridge ends, and rising about eight inches 
above the natural level of the land, thus presenting 
a surface almost as smooth, and almost as deeply 
worked as a garden-bed. This ridging is carried 
on but a few days ahead of the planting. The 
ridge, if the operation has been carefully done, is 
from 2 to 2 J feet broad at top; it is then trenched 
on the upper surface with the hoe, six inches wide, 
and from three to six inches deep, depending upon 
the period of planting. 



Planting, — In the beginning, if the seed is 
covered more than two inches with soil, the soil 
will not feel the influence of the sun, and the seed 
will not vegetate later; that is, in April up to the 
first of May, you must give from 3 to 4 inches of 
covering to preserve the moisture, or there, too, 
you fail from an opposite cause, the wind and 
burning influence of the sun drying the soil too 
much for vegetation. In most countries, after 
sowing the seed the roller is applied ; but in cot- 
ton-planting, in our ridge-husbandry, the foot in 
covering the seed and pressing down the earth 
well supplies its place. 

Quantity of Seed ^cr Acre, — A bushel of seed 
is generally sown to tne acre, I believe half a bush- 
el is belter ; f«>r where the evil comes, whether the 
worm, or wind, or drought, or wet, there is no se- 
curity in the many; but on the contrary, where 
they come up thin, they soon grow out of'tbe way 
of injury from any enemy. 

After-Culture, — The cultivation of Sea-Island 
cotton is carried on by the hand- hoe, and the quan- 
tity always limited to four acres to the laborer. 
The operation of weeding commences as soon as 
we finish plstntinsr, because in our flat and sandy 
soils the grass-seed springs with the first growth 
of the cotton, and by the time we finish planting, 
say the first of May, what we planted in March 
requires the hoe. The land is kept in the opera- 
tion of hoeing and weeding as far as may be, at 
its original level, the beds neither increased or 
diminished, that rains which generally fall with 
beating power, and in redundant quantity, in the 
month of August, may as little as possible injure 
the growing plants, which are then m full bearing. 
The young cotton is thinned out slowly at from 
six to twelve inches apart on the ridge, by the 
10th of June. As soon as the rains commence, 
which is about the last of July, it is wise to leave 
nature to herself, and no longer disturb the soil ; 
four hoeings if well done, and the grass well pick- 
ed at each hoeing, is enough : nor does any after- 
growth of grass do injury. 

Manures and Soiling Stock. — For ten years 
past, ffreat efforts have been made bv the Sea-Isl- 
and planters, in manurincr. Much or the alluvion 
of our salt rivers have been collected, and some- 
times placed directly in heaps through the fields at 
rest, at other times placed in cattle-pens, on which 
cotton-seed, and all waste materials are strewn, 
and the cattle pounded up on it. But what is pre- 
ferred, is to pen our cattle near the river at night, 
and cut salt-grass, which covers these alluvion 
lands, and which is as nutritious as so much clover. 
Many planters now employ laborers to cut the 
grass for horses and cattle, from the first of May 
till the last of November, the task required is 
generally a cord of grass to the hand ; and this 
quantity will answer for 10 horses, or 15 head of 
"cattle, for the night. Benefit has resulted from 
this course in the ratio of the extent to which it 
has been persevered in. The last year, Mr. Ruffin 
discovered that all South Carolina was underlayed 
by shell-marl, at various depths; from my own 
observation, and inquiries from others, I find the 
same thing Exists in Georgia. Great benefits will 
I result from this, I have no doubt^ hereafter, de- 
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pending much upon the discretion that is used in 
the quantity applied, which had better be too little 
I think, than too much, .{c) 

Amount of Crop per Acre and Picking. — ^It 
has been stated already, that 500 lbs. to the acre is 
about the medium crop, which at 20 cents per lb., 
(more than the actual price for the last three 
years,) is to the planter $100 for gross-crop ; and 
irom this hundred dollars is to be subtracted bag- 
ging, freight, expenses of sale, clothing for his 
people, medical attention, and too often provisions, 
is this man to be envied ? 

In picking the Sea-Island cotton from the field, 
the same disproportion exists with his interior 
brethren, as in the other operations on the crop. 
From the exposure to sea-wind, and the necessity 
of guarding against every possible injury to the 
staple, the fields have to be picked over every two 
weeks, commencing in August, and ending in De- 
cember; so that few planters receive from their 
people more than 25 lbs. of cotton per day during 
the picking season. 

Preparation for the Market. — The Sea-Island 
cotton is now almost exclusively separated from 
its seed by the foot-gin, two wooden rollers placed 
the one over the other in a frame. The rollers are 
one inch in diameter, about a foot long, and are 
inserted in an iron journal supported by the frame ; 
upon this journal a fly-wheel 30 inches in diameter 
is placed, the journal after passing through the 
fly-wheel has a crank to which the treadle work- 
ed by the foot is attached ; the fly-wheel is to ffive 
a circular motion by the tread of the foot. This 
gin generally separates 25 lbs. of cotton per day 
to one hand. The whole labor of preparing a bag 
of 300 lbs. of cotton, in sorting the cotton for the 
gin, in ginning, and in moting after the gin, in 
again examining it, and in packincr, my friend Mr. 
Seabrook of South Carolina, puts down at 54 days* 
work. I have estimated it at 60. Thus a bale 
of cotton worth $60, has cost after the cotton has 
been gathered into the house, 60 days* labor. 

Locality of Sea'Island Cotton^ Original Growth 
of the Lands, and Aborigines. — The Sea-Island 
cotton of the best quality is grown upon islands 
bounded by the sea on one side, and to tne west by 
salt-rivers and salt-marsh. These islands extend 
from Charleston in South Carolina, to the river 
St. John's in Florida, including the whole coast of 
Georgia. This space may be considered 250 miles, 
between which points there is a safe navigation 
for open boats, and for dragging vessels of 100 tons 
capacity. These islands were originally almost 
exclusively covered with live oak, and from them 
the navy of the United Slates has been entirely 
built. These live-oak groves once swarmed with 
Indian tribes who communed with Sir Walter 
Raleigh and General Oglethorpe with confidence 
and friendship. Everywhere you find barrens' 
scattered through the cotton-fields, constructed ex- 
clusively of oyster-shells. Indian bones and In- 
dian pottery, and other remains, tell distinctly 
here, in ages past, that the red man lived and died. 

Healthiness of Climate. — ^Volney, in his Amer- 
ican tour, says that ''the climate of this coast is 
the best in the United States, from Rhode Island 
south," and this my own experience confirms ; car* 



rying more men into old age, than any other I 
know of; here too has been little change of in- 
habitants . for one hundred years past — the soa 
clinging to the home of his childhood, and to the 
grave of his father, (d) 

Thouas Spalding. 

Saptlo Island, Go, 

(a) We beg leave to ask for information ; is not 
this diminishing in the yield per acre, owing to the 
land bein^ exhausted in a measure by severe croiH 
ping, of the proper food essential to grow the cot* 
ton? And were this material necessary for its 
growth, again supplied in the shape of mantures, 
and a rotation of other crops, might we not expect, 
then, the same weight of cotton per acre as was 
obtained from the virgin soil ? It was bv continual 
cropping that the western wheat-fields in this 
state (considered at first inexhaustible) at length 
so rapidly deteriorated in their yield ; and it is by 
the, use of manures, such as plowing in green clo- 
ver, adding lime, plaster, charcoal, ashes, &c., that 
these fields are now yielding larger crops, occa- 
sionally, than even in their pristme state. We 
doubt whether the alternate year of rest spoken of 
in the next paragraph by our correspondent, is 
sufficient to restore all the elements necessarv for 
the growth of the cotton-plant ; at least we nave 
not found it so here in wheat, com, and some other 
products; but having no experience ourselves in 
the culture* of cotton, we speak hesitatingly, and 
can only reason from general principles. 

(h) Our correspondent is unquestionably correct 
here in regard to the rust or blight ; for we know 
in growing wheat, that it is far more likely to be 
thus attacked sowed directly after plowing in green 
crops, or fresh manures like those from the stable, 
abounding largely with organic matter. Lime, 
ashes, charcoal, sea-mud, marl, or fresh muck, 
(swamp-earth,) made into a compost with lime or 
ashes, as spoken of here in a subsequent paragraph 
by our correspondent, and used as a top-dressing, 
would be much less likely to be followed by rust, 
than the green crops plowed in as detailed above. 
We believe that manures, and above all, a rota' 
tion of crops, is as necessary for the south as the 
north, and we should feel greatly indebted hy a 
series of articles on this subject from any of its in- 
telligent planters. 

(c) This has been proved by Gov. Hammond's 
experiments on marling, where he found a moder- 
ate quantity beneficial, and a large quantity hurt- 
ful — at least for the first two or three years. Sec 
our July number, page 221, second column. In 
New Jersey, excessive marling, especially in Mon* 
mouth county, so far from being prejiidicial, has 
proved as we are informed, to be their best sys- 
tem— 300 to 400 loads are put on to an acre in the 
same season. But it must be remembered that 
marl greatly differs in its composition ; this spoken 
of in New Jersey, is supposed to be the upheavings 
of the ocean, an^ is mucn like sea-mud, abounding 
in rich organic matter and marine-shells, which 
immediately crumble on being exposed to the air, 
and become lime. 

(</) We are glad to hear this. Excessive em- 
igration is the curse of our country, and we doubt 
whether one fourth of those wandering forth into 
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new regions better themselves by the change; 
while on the other hand, thousands die, or become 
hopelessly diseased, or prematurely old. 



SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The consideration you have shown for the wants 
of the south, in your frequent articles upon imple- 
ments suited to us, induces me to add my mite of 
information. I sent you a number of the Concor- 
dia Intelligencer, containing the reports of com- 
mittees at our last agricultural show, and since 
then wrote you at some length on the trials of im- 
plements. Let me again urge you to impress 
upon your manufacturers of implements and raa- 
chinerv, and especially of plows, the great advan- 
tage they would derive, and the vast market they 
would open to themselves, by forwarding to our 
shows specimens of the articles they make. It is 
the determination of some few planters of us, here, 
to agitate the subject until we are supplied with 
such as we ought to have, and thus be enabled to 
meet the present low prices of cotton by an econ- 
omy of labor. 

Our heaviest item of plantation expense, is that 
for wrought-iron work ; particularly to those, who 
like myself, have no blacksmith of their own. 
Until very recently, the most simple kind of work 
in iron cost 25 cents per pound^now it costs a 
general average of 18 cents. Even this I consider 
enormous. I should be glad to find a substitute 
as far as possible, in cast-iron. An excellent 
foundry recently established in Natchez, and which, 
as yet, charges only from 4 to 4^ cenis per pound 
for castings, has enabled me to carry out my plans. 
And here I want information and advice. I infer 
from the fact of a people as saeracious and saving 
as the farmers of New England using cast-iron im- 
plements almost exclusively, that they must an- 
swer every purpose and be more economical. In 
Scotland, too, t hey are used to a great extent. But I 
have here such reiterated assurances that they will 
not answer, that I almost at times doubt about my 
own judgment. The objections are, the liability 
to break, extra weight, want of sharpness, and im- 
possibility of supplying the want, ana so on. Now 
tell us, how is all this ? 

We require, or rather we should have, a variety 
of implements. The great cost of everything but 
the common plow and hand-hoe, has prevented 
aught else bemg used. In some neighborhoods 
where there mav happen to be good and ingenious 
blacksmiths, other implements are occasionally 
employed — such as the bull-tongue, or narrow sin- 
gle-shovel plow, for running on each side of the 
corn-row at the first tending; triangular, one- 
horse harrows ; scufflers, or roiigrh cultivators, with 
three to five teeth, somewhat like a common hoe; 
sweeps, skimmers, or spread-eagle or buzzard- 
plows: double-shovels, and double half-shovels, 
Kc, &:c The cost and the difficulty of getting a 

food article, sure to rttn well, which is a great 
ifficulty with wrought-iron implements not made 
by a master hand, has prevented even these im- 
provements being commonly used. Cast-iron ar- 
ticles, with stocks so simple as to be easily made 
on the plantation, will I think meet those objec- 



tions. Such a thing as Wilkie^s horse-hoe will 
not suit us at all — too lengthy, complex, and ex- 
pensive to put in the hands of a negro. Mr. 
Thorpe's three-share plow has the same objections, 
with the additional one of too great weight. Our 
teams can not drag along such a load of wood 
and iron as can your stronger animals, in a cooler 
clime — one animal only can be used to do the tend- 
ing of the crop, which is done during the hottest 
season of the year, when one of our average-sized 
mules (which form our best and most economical 
teams) drags an implement weighing 50 or 60 
pounds, ten hours in the day, between rows of tall 
cotton, corn, or cane, he has as much as he can 
possibly stand, and more, in many cases. Yet he 
must do it — there can be no cessation of work — 
everything on a cotton plantation, capable of 
working, must work. 

Your northern-made implements cost us too 
much by the time we get them, passing through 
so many hands; and if we order them direct, we 
are buying a '* pig in a poke," where we have only 
a publislied account and description to go by. it 
is on this account we are so desirous of seeing your 
northern implements well represented at our trial 
in the fall. You require a heavy as well as a 
strong plow, with great length of share and land- 
side to make it run steady in stony land. We re- 
quire nothing of the kind. A plow, to suit us, 
must have size, and yet be light for roan and 
beast — easy to handle among stumps and roots, on 
steep and short hill-sides, and among the young, 
delicate, and easily-injured cotton plants. When 
you send us a light plow, they are so small and 
slight as to be almost worthless — nothing but the 
merest poney will suit to hitch to them. We have 
no stones to trouble us, rarely any sod to cut — 
nothing but weeds and trash on light mellow 
earth — unless where almost ruined by being trod- 
den by stock. Hence we require a plow that 
throws dirt well, not easily choked, and which 
turns a furrow 10 inches wide, and 5 to 6 inches 
deep, with two average-sized mules. 

The best plow I have met with, /ar all work, 
is " Hall's Improved Peacock," No. 2, made in 
Pittsburg. It is a good sized breaking-plow, for 
two common-sized mules ; covers up trash well, 
and of course, ridges well ; cost I think, $6,50 or 
$7 ; is strong, yet li?ht and handy. For a regular 
breaking-plow, on land not too hilly, and with a 
moderately strong team, and particularly where 
there is a stiff sod, or the ground has been trodden 
by stock, I have seen nothing to equal the Eagle 
Plow of Rugsrles, Nourse, & Mason, with coulter 
and wheel— 4)oth of whic)^ are indispensable — 
which was tried at our last show. I afterward 
purchased it at S13, (too high a price,) and find it 
does excellent work. I sincerely hope that this 
and other firms will see fit to forward for trial here 
in October, specimens of their difierent sized plows 
and other implements ; the more as you will ob- 
serve that the Messrs. Holmes (of Natchez and 
Boston) will convey them, for that purpose, from 
Boston free of cost. This would open up a new 
and extensive market to them. Com and cob- 
crackers, fannin^-mills, grist-mills, thrashing-ma- 
chines, straw and stalk-cutters, com-ahelleis, grain- 
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cradles, steel hoes, gin-stands, &c., are all in de- 
mand. If the makers of Batchelder's planting- 
machine have innproved that excellent implement, 
80 as to give it a little more strength, and to permit 
the attendant to see the corn as it drops, he may 
send one to our trial with the certainty of introdu- 
cing it here. If it operates as the specimen one I 
had tried at Cincinnati, I will agree to purchase 
the one sent, and hand over the price to the pres- 
ident of our society to be remitted him. The ob- 
jection made to it m the west, that it will not drop 
m hills that can be tended both wap, is no ob- 
jection here, as we tend everything in drills. I 
know of no implement that would be of equal 
▼alue to the planter. Thomas Affleck. 

Inglesidet Adams Co.^ Miss,, 27 tk May, 1844. 

With respect to cast-iron plows, if properly made 
from good materials, and the mould-board ground 
and finished smooth. It works as easily, is as 
strong for all general purposes, and lasts as long, as 
the wrought-iron implement. In regard to supply- 
ing the south, we shall confer with our mechanics, 
and endeavor to meet Mr. Affleck's wishes. 

A SHFEP-TROUGH. 

I HERE give you a description of my sheep- 
trough, which I consider a very good one. Take 
two boards 8 inches wide, of common thickness 
and any length you may wish the trough. Lap 
the edge of one board over the other the whole 
length ; then nail the two together ; a cross section 
of the trough will thus form thi' letter V. Now 
take a piece of board or plank 14 inches wide, and 
12 inches in length, and nail on to each end of the 
trough, so that it will stand about 8 inches from 
the ground. This finished, nail a strip of board 
about 3 or 4 inches wide to the middle of each end, 
80 that it will come up 12 or 14 inches above the 
upper edge of the trough, then take a piece of 
board of the same width, and the whole length of 
the trough, and nail on to the top of the last named 
pieces; this will prevent the sheep from getting 
m to the trough and dirtying their feed, so that 
they will not eat it, and it will prevent them from 
jumping over it, thus we may always have a clean 
trough, which I find a very good thing. I have 
30 ewes and 21 lambs that I feed with sliced tur- 
neps and corn every day. 

Practical experiments are what we farmers 
want, and how we can make our land produce the 
most with the le^st expense. U. C. M. 

Miller's Placet Long Island. 

COAL-TAR AS A PAINT. 

I THINK it would be well to call the attention of 
farmers to the use of coal-tar as a paint. The tar 
produced in coal gas-works is used extensively in 
England for painting fences, outbuildings, &c., and 
is being introduced in this country also. It never 
alters by exposure to the weather, and one or two 
good coats will last many years. It is the cheap- 
est and best black paint that can be used. Our 
boildiogs are painted with it, all our apparatus 



also ; and even the wrouofht-iron pipe we place in 
the ground, is coated with it. I think if its advan- 
tages were fully known, it would be generally used 
throughout the United States. The government 
soak the bricks used in building the fort at Throg's 
Neck in this tar, which renders them impervious 
to water ; and posts painted with it are protected 
from rot when put in the ground, as effectually as 
if they had been charred. 

Charles Roohe. 
Manhattan Gas'Works, New York, 



IMPROVED FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

During one of my late rambles in Massachusetts, 
I made the acquaintance of quite a young man 
who was bred a mechanic, but left with a poor 
worn out farm of 120 acres before attaining his 
majority. He felt so incompetent to manage this 
farm, and the prospect of a fair return from it for 
his labor was bo unpromising, that he continued 
to work at his trade part of the time, and at graft- 
ing (which he had fortunately learned) at the prop- 
er season, and thus earned money enough to hire 
a man through the summer, and a stout boy 
through the year. 

On his farm was one field of 20 acres which had 
been cropped with rye every other year, producing 
from 4 to 5 bushels per acre, the next year it^ would 
be left to lie fallow. This he seeded with clover, 
pastured sheep upon it three years, then planted 
u with corn and potatoes and made it completely 
mellow. After this crop was taken off in the fall, 
he sowed it with rye, bushed it in with a bush 
harrow made of white birches 20 feet long, in- 
serted in a round pole 12 feet long, thus leaving the 
surface of the ground smooth and even. Plaster 
was then spread upon it at the rate of one bushel 
per acre, and the March following, on the same 
quantity of land, one bushel of red-top and Rhode 
Island-bent, 4 quarts of timothy, and 20 lbs. of 
large clover. Every seed seemed to take, for such 
a mat of grass I have seldom seen upon land. It 
has been regularly pastured every year since, and 
yields 2 to 2h tons of hay to the acre, besides a 
lar^e crop of fall-feed. Ilis hos meadow he has 
drained and skimmed of its rubbish, carting the 
whole into his barn-yard, together with the muck 
from the ditches, and on this meadow now he has 
great crops of English grass. From under the 
old bam and sheds he has ^ot out large quantities 
of salt-petre dirt ; this he has mixed with other 
old manure, which has been accumulating for 
years, and with his yard manure he collected a 
sufficient quantity to enrich several acres of loamy 
land, from some of which he has obtained 36 bush- 
els wheat per acre, and from 70 to 85 bushels com, 
and on other parts of it seeded down to grass it is 
now producing 2j tons, and in some instances 3 
tons of bay per acre, and all these improvements 
have been brought about within a few years, with- 
out the aid of cash capital, or any other informa- 
tion than what he has gathered rrom reading ag- 
ricultural papers. 

Unless land can be nroperly prenared with ma- 
nure and other stimulating articles, be plowed 
deep, well pulverized, iudicioaslv seeded, and kept 
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dear of weeds, it had better lie fallow. Too much 
grass-seed, ia my opinion, is just enough. This 
Youog man sows on his land intended for mowing, 
20 lbs. of clover and 12 quarts of herds-grass per 
acre. I have been Ir^oking over some of the Eng- 
lish statistics of practical agriculturists on seeding 
lands to grass, and find in some instances they put 
on as hijh as 47 lbs. per acre of mixed seeds, while 
many of our farmers do not put on to exceed 10 or 
12 lbs , one half of which is frequently killed out 
by drought or freezing, and the stalks of the re- 
mainder are not near enough together to be neigh- 
bors, and after being mowed the land looks like a 
barren waste. 

I find three kinds of clover-seed used here in 
Massachusetts; the large Dutch, the June, the 
southern, and the white-clover — all ripening at 
different seasons of the year. 

A Tbavellcr. 



AGRICULTURAL ERRORS. 

Mr. Partridge is doing a public service in ex- 
posing the errors of the chemists in many of their 
dogmas relating to agriculture. " Chemistry ap- 

flied to agriculture" is quite the rage now-a-days. 
like it. It shows that improvement and inves- 
tigation are active among thinking minds. But 
whoever swallows all the assertions of theorists 
in chemistry, as applied to husbandry and the 
soils, is prefMsired to swallow a great deal of hum- 
bug. Tne people knew someth ing even in Hesiod*s 
and in Virgil's day, and parts of their practice have 
been valuable from that time to this. Study, ac- 
companied bv thought, and steady, intelligent ap- 
plication, only, will ascertain exact truth in all 
this matter. No man can become a thorough 
firmer unless he read considerably, and think a 
great deal more. With these we can approximate 
to something like truth, and learn a good deaL 
Different soils, with different localities, climates, 
products, &c., &c, recjuire different investigation, 
and sound discrimination in determining the right 
practice for each individual in managing his own 
nusbandry. This is a prolific and inexhaustible 
subject, and may well employ the strongest minds. 
Simplicity, however, for the American fitrmer, 
should be a prominent object in all his agricultu- 
ral operations. Cheap land and dear labor is what 
we have to deal with. Of course the land must 
do all it can, and the labor is to be applied where 
the least will effect the most. ' 

PUTNABL 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Make it a matter of special attention to have every- 
thing in readiness for picking cotton. It will require 
only the same time to prepare, and if done in season 
there will be no detention. Therefore, examine bas- 
kets, sacks, gin-stand, running gear, presses, &c., and 
if anything requires repairing, do it immediately. Con- 
tinue your improvements all spare time, such as grub- 
bing up bushes, &c. ; repairing fences and buildings, 
making shingles, and scaffolds for drying cotton, and 
eoUect forked stakes and poles for curing tobacco. 
Top cotton eariy this month if it was not done last. 

Cat crab-grass and throw it into heaps, there to re- 
BHun for a day, and th^ into heavy winrows until 



cured. Gather fodder from late corn. Clear potato- 
plantings, designed for seed or slips. Thrash oafs, rye, 
and wheat for fall sowing, to provide against loss of 
time from cotton-picking, when the seed will be want- 
ed, and that the straw may be us^d to pack away pen- 
vines. 

Preiwe tumep-gronnd at once, if it has not been 
done before, and sow the seed about the middle of the 
month, rain or no rain. In the second volume of the 
American Agriculturist, Mr. Affleck of Mississippi, 
says: "Tnrneps are usually sowed in August or Sep- 
tember, on ground enriched by penning the cows and 
other stock upon it some time previously, or what is 
still better, on a piece of newly-cleared land." Procure 
Dale's hybrid or any other good variety of seed, and 
sow half a pint to the acre, if the ground is not wet 
or there is not an appearance of immediate rain, it will 
be better to brush in the seed. The ground should be 
finely pulverized by the plow and harrow, then the 
brush will rather settle the earth to the seed than other, 
wise. 

Cut such rice as may have ripened this month, and 
see it carefully stacked. Be careful to shut the water 
off the fields ten days at least before cuttinc:. 

About the middle of this month cotton will have suf- 
ficiently ripened to burst its covering, and will bear 
picking. Open the branches to the sun, that a freer 
circulation of air may pass through them, and the cot- 
ton will open sooner, and not rot in consequence of 
moisture. 

Cut tobacco-plants as soon as they come to full ma- 
turity. This may be known by the leaves becoming 
mottled, coarse, and of a thick texture, and gummy 
to the touch ; the end of the leaf, by being doubled 
will break short, which it will not do to the same ex- 
tent when green. Do not cut it in wet weather when 
the leaves lose their natural gummy substance, so ne- 
cessary to be preserved. When the cutting is to com- 
mence, procure a quantity of forked stakes, set upright, 
with a pole or rider resting on each fork, ready to sup- 
port the tobacco and keep it from the ground. The 
plants should be cut obliquely, even with the surface 
of the ground, and should receive two or three smart 
raps with the back of the knife, in order to remove the 
sand or soil from the leaves ; then tying two stalks to- 
gether, they should be gently placed across the riders 
or poles, where they should remain in the sun until 
they become wilted. Then they should be carried into 
the dl7ing-house and strung npon frames, leaving a 
small space between each plant that the air may cir- 
culate freely and promote the drying. As the drying 
advances, the stalks may be brought closer to each 
other, so as to make room for others. Exclude all 
damp air possible, and be equally guarded against the 
admission of drying winds, in order that the operation 
may not be too precipitate, except in the rainy season, 
when, the sooner the drying is effected the better. 
When the middle stem is perfectly dry, the leaves may 
be stripped and put in bulk to sweat. This is done 
more conveniently in cloudy weather, when the leaves 
are moist and more easily handled. The leaves should 
be assorted according to their qualities, and their stems 
kept all in one direction in the bulk, which should be 
two or three feet high, and of a proportionate circum- 
ference. To guard against the leaves becoming over- 
heated, and to equalize the fermentation or sweating^ 
after the first twenty-four hours, place the outsrae 
leaves in the centre, and those of the centre to the out- 
side of the bulk. By doing this once or twice, and ta- 
king care to exclude the air from it, and leaving it in 
this state for a1x>nt forty days, the tobacco will acquire 
the odor and other qualities desired. For further ia- 
formation^ see General ftenumdct* letter in Yolaiiie IL 
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Inoculate trees of this year's growth ; procure none 
but the best and choicest fruit, and the labor will not 
be lost. For fall directions see Northern Calendar for 
August. If your cabbai^es are eaten up by caterpillars 
in this naonth or next, be not discouraged. Although 
it will retard their s^rowth until the insects are turned 
to moths or butterflies, they will aflerward take a fresh 
start and flourish well. 

Transplant cauliflowers, savory, and cabbage-plants 
which were sowed in April, for winter use. Water 
them if the weather be dry, and the garden will soon 
be supplied. Plant out fig-trees, and shade their roots 
with wet straw— isow parsnips, carrots, radishes, and 
onions, in order to have a succession of these vegeta- 
bles. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Complete the haying and harvesting, and have all 
the ground intended for wheat and rye well prepared 
for the ensuing crop. Many excellent farmers in Mas- 
flachasetts sow their rye on light lands, among their 
corn, harrowihg it in two ways between the rows, and 
frequently adding clover also. This last is a good 
practice, as it matures the clover a year sooner ; un- 
less, as frequently happens, the drought of August and 
September kills the clover. A preference should, how- 
ever, be given for that system of farming which en- 
riches the soil to that des^ree, that an approximation to 
the corn-crop of Mr. Youn? may be realized, when 
there will be an effectual bar to the growth of rye, 
clover, or anything else but the main crop. Some 
pieces of afler-math or rowen may now be cut, as it is 
excellent food for calves, lambs, and youn^ colts, their 
masticators not yet having become adequate to grinding 
down the harder and more flinty grasses. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether it is policy to cut much 
rowen, as the advantage to the growth of the following 
season, is a suflficient compensation for its loss, unless 
its place be supplied with a good coat of ashes or com- 
post. Look to your lightning-rods. There are more 
barns and stacks burnt in July and August from this 
cause, than in the other ten months. The gases now 
escaping from the fresh cut grass and grain, are excel- 
lent conductors for electricity, though not as good as an 
iron rod, and if you do not conduct it away by the lat- 
ter, the former may conduct it into your mows and 
granaries, and thus the labors of the year be lost. 
Ruta-bagas are an exhausting crop, and it is well to 
supply the growing plant with a coating of ashes and 
plaster. By the first they are supplied with potash, 
which they take up largely, and, by the last, they are 
assisted in drawing nutriment from the atmosphere. 
Now is the time to save many of your seeds, a duty to 
be always attended to with the utmost caution and 
care. Save only the best, so that your future crops 
may be improving rather than deteriorating. Es- 
pecially, save your own grass and clover-seeds. Tim- 
othy, orchard-grass, red-top, and clover, may be saved 
at one fourth the expense at which you can purchase 
ihem, and you may be sure of a good clean article, 
which you are not when you buy it elsewhere. The 
second growth of clover is suitable for seed, and this 
may be gathered by a machine somewhat like a fine 
rake, drawn by a horse, which pulls off the head 
•while the stalk remains standing. To such as do not 
fear excessive seeding, and it would be well if they 
were more numerous, the seed thus collected, may be 
flown without thrashing and cleaning. Or it may be 
cut And thrashed. When rotation i» desired with 
wheat, it is a better plan to turn in the whole crop 
when ripe^ by which the soil is more benefited than 1^ 



turning in a green crop, and the seeding is thus ef- 
fectually done without additional labor. 

The housewife should be careful to select the herbs 
during this month, (and every other when in season,) 
as they are now mostly in blossom. They should be 
cut when the flower is fully matured, and dried in the 
shade, and when thoroughly cured, placed in tight im- 
per ba?8, so as to preserve the peculiar aromatic prin- 
ciple from insensible escape. Many plants, by this 
neglect, lose their efficacy and fragrance before they 
are used. Medicine is frequently afforded by these at 
a cheaper rate and of a better quality, than can be got 
of the apothecary. Cut, dry, and secure hemp in 
stacks or ricks. 

KiTCHEK Garden. — Finish planting savoy and other 
cabbages for late autumn and winter use. In the early 
part of the month, spinach for fall use can be sown, 
and that for early spring use in the latter part of the 
month. To endure the winter well, the latter should 
be sown on dry gravelly ground. Tunieps for autumn 
or winter use sow in the early part of the month. 
Plant now a crop of late celery, and continue to throw 
up the earth to the growing crops. Small salading can 
still be sown every week. If the weather be favorable, 
plant peas and kidney beans in the early part of the 
month. They may produce a good crop, although the 
chances are somewhat against it. Lettuce for fall use 
can be sown or transplanted from former seed-beds. 
Crops of melons and cucumbers keep particularly 
clean, and if the weather be very dry, moderately wa- 
ter them in the evening. Lima and Carolina beans 
hoe well, and all runners that trail upon the ground cut 
off; they only take sustenance from the bearing vines. 
Attend to the manure-heaps now, and keep them dear 
of weeds, which would otherwise ripen and grow in 
the ground on which the manure is placed the ensuing 
year. 

Fkuit-Garden and Orchard. — This month is the 
most suitable time for budding apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, nectarines, apricots, almonds, &c., and no 
farmer who wishes the luxuries of life at a cheap rate, 
should omit to select the choicest kinds of fruit-buds, 
and insert them in his own young stocks. We have 
the authority of Virgil and other old writers for saying, 
that it is best to inoculate at the joints where the bud 
is taken off, rather than between them, as is usual in 
modern practice. We intend to make the experiment 
this season on a few of our stocks. Keep the ground 
entirely clear among the seedlings and small trees. 

Flower-Gardek and Pleasvre-Grounds. — ^Trans- 
plant from the seedling beds the various kinds of an- 
nual, biennial, and perennial flowers that were not 
transplanted last month. Plant your bulbs which may 
be out of the ground, such as crocuses, colchteums, nar- 
cissus, amaryllis, frittellaries, crown-imperials, snow- 
drops, lilies, irises, and martagons. Also take up, sep- 
arate, and transplant the roots of pseonias, flag-irises, 
and other tuberous-rooted flowers, whose leaves are de- 
cayed. Suckers that have been thrown up from lihrous- 
rooted plants can be taken off and transplanted. Col- 
lect and transplant flowering plants from the woods 
and fields, removing them with a ball of earth, and cat- 
ting off their flowering stems if there are any. Water 
freely all newly-planted flower-roots, cat down the 
stems of those that have bloomed, loosen the earth 
about potted plants, clip hedges if omitted last month, 
mow the lawn once a fortnight. Keep clean and in 
order, the gravel walks, flower-borders and shrubbery. 
Trim and tie up straggling plants, and inoculate all 
you wish to propagate in that way. Gather flower- 
seeds as they ripen, but let them remain in the podf 
until the season for sowing. 
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By the arrival of the Hibernia we are favored with 
our European journals to the 4th of July. 

Mabkets. — ^shes have slightly declined and sales 
limited. Cotton has advanced altogether id. per lb. 
the last month, and the prices are now considered steady. 
The import into Liverpool from January 1st to July 1st, 
•mounted to 896,000 bales, against 1,150,000 same pe- 
riod last year ; the stock on hand was about 926,000 
bales, against 912,000 last year — an enormous quanti- 
ty, and the largest ever known. We see that a crop 
elf 2,500,000 bales is anticipated in the United States, 
which considering the great loss by the overflow of the 
southern rivers, strikes us as being a large estimate. 
Flour and Grain are dull. In Provisions of the finer 
qualities more was doing ; in other things we see no 
diange worth noting, except in Turpentine, which has 
undergone a serious decline. Tallow, a trifle higher. 

Money abundant, and the rates of discount unchanged. 

jimerican Stocks, The transactions in these have 
been on a limited scale the past month and prices mere- 
ly nominal. A better business was anticipated in the 
good stocks after the payment of the English dividends. 

The Weather had been favorable, with considerable 
faUs of rain latterly, and the wheat crop looked es- 
pecially promising. 

Rise of Wool. — Considerable of a rise in the prices 
of wool has taken place recently. In some instances 
it is selling from 30 to 45 per cent, higher than last 
year. 

Incendiary Fires continue to an alarming extent in 
England; there had been 131 in the county of Suffolk 
alone since Christmas. 

Subsoil Plowing.— Coh Scobell states that he had 
found it most valuable in many instances. In a farm 
of his at Buryan, it had almost worked miracles. It 
was a very foul estate, and by subsoil plowing, and 
rooting out the under weeds, his land and crops had 
been improved to a surprising degree. On the farm at 
Bortrea he snbsoiled a jiortion of the land, leaving a 
strip in the middle not subsoiled. In the part subsoiled 
he had a good crop of oats, while on the portion not 
snbsoiled he had very few. 

Save the Faces. — ^According to Bonssingault, the 
solid excrements of man amount on an average to I) 
lb, daUy, 5-4 lb. of urine, and i lb. of fceces, and both 
taken together will amount to 547 lbs. in one year, 
which contain 16-41 lbs. of nitrogen, a quantity suf- 
ficient to yield the nitrogen ot 800 lbs. of wheat, rye, 
oats, or of 900 lbs. of barley. 

To Propagate Tender Roses hy Cuttings. — Let a bed 
of well-fermented stable-litter and leaves be made by 
the side of a north wall, and place a one or two-light 
frame on it so as to face the north. In this put about 
eight inches of leaf-mould that has been previously 
well soaked with water; then spread over all about 
three inches of sharp pit-sand, and make the whole firm 
and level. The back part of a span-roofed pit, running 
east and west, with a wall in the centre, is also a suit- 
able place for the purpose. It should be filled to with- 
in a few inches of the glass with the same kind of ma- 
terial. In selecting the cuttings, tolerably weak wood 
of the present year's growth should be taken, if it is 
snfiiciently ripened at the base or has made one full- 
formed leaf. Strip the cuttings with the finger and 
thumb, and smooth the base, reserving the detached 
portion of the parent bark ; cut them close above the 
first leaf, and insert them in the sand, but not so thick 
that their leaves will overlap one another. When this 
is finished the bed should be watered, to settle the soil 



about them, and they should have plenty of air for the 
first four days ; but it ought to be lessened by degrees, 
so as to gradually inure them to a confined atmosphere. 
As the preservation of their leaves in a healthy state is 
essential to success, the bed may be formed and the 
cuttings put in on the same day, without waiting until 
the material becomes heated, as a thin covering of 
cellular tissue should be formed over the wounded end 
of the cutting before that takes place. In tlie third 
week the greater part will be rooted, and in the fourth 
they should t>e potted off into 60-sized pots, in jf^ soil 
composed of leaf-mould and loam. They should be af- 
terward removed into a damp frame or pit, without any 
water being given to their roots; but they may be 
slightly syringed over their leaves, and when they be- 
come well-rooted in the new soil, they may be harden- 
ed off and either shifted into larger-sized pots or planted 
out in a sheltered border, where tbey will make fine 
plants for next year. 

Cuttings. — Nothing is better than silvern-sand for 
striking cuttings in. If you use charcoal, it must be a 
very soil sort, and should be mixed with half its bulk 
of good soil. 

Utility of Toads. — ^A person lately opened a toad in a 
wheat-field, and found 16 fresh beetles in its stomach, 
which the patient animal had probably snapped up 
while they attempted to cross the path. Toads are 
often kept with advantage on hot-beds for killing in- 
sects, and are among the gardener's best friends. 

Root Excrelums. — ^The most carefully conducted ex- 
periments show that excretions do not take place from 
roots. 

Guano a Preservative of Flowers. — ^Those who are 
lovers of flowers, and delight in having them constantly 
in their rooms, may continue to keep them fresh for a 
very considerable time, by putting into the water a 
pinch of Peruvian guano, which is rendered immediate- 
ly soluble and taken up by the cuttings. Guano ia es- 
sentially difierent from all other manures : it possesses 
most of the constituents of plants, and contains a great 
portion of salt and other antiseptic, and yet the most 
fertilizing ingredients. 

Rone-Dust and Sulphuric Acid. — Dissolve two or 
three bushels of fine bone-dust in 40 or 60 lbs. of sul- 
phuric acid and apply this mixture to an acre of land, 
and it will generally produce as good a crop of turneps 
as 20 bushels of bone-dust. 

Indian Com. — ^In reference to Mr. Colman's remark 
npon Indian corn being well worthy of a trial as green 
food for cows, I feel convinced that this plant might be 
grown with much advantage for this purpose, even in 
the north of England, and much more in the south. 
Last year 1 grew about a score of plants of seed I 
brought from the north of Italy, wliich, from Mr. Col- 
man's description of *<the Canadian variety with small 
yellow ears," I should think were the same kind. These 
yielded so much excellent food for cows late in Septem- 
ber, and they were so fond of it, eating cob half-ripe, 
leaves, and stalk, with the greatest relish ; but I have 
this year sown all the seed I had, (two cobs,) and am 
only waiting for rain to transplant it. I should be very 
glad to induce others to try it in the south, and state the 
result in the autumn. It comes in for cow-food at a 
time when vetches are finished, when clover is much 
better eaten by sheep than cut again, and when it is 
wasteful to give turneps, as they are fast increasing in 
bulk and goodness. — Gar. Chron, 

We often recommended Indian com for aoiling to 
the farmers of England when there, and have no doubt 
large quantities wiU eventually be exported for seed 
for this purpose. During the late dry season it would 
iMve grown remnrkably well. 
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Deatuton Farm, — We took the opportunity, while at 
JStirliag, of visiting the farm of the celebrated Mr. 
Smith of Deaoston. In the plantation adjoining the 
improved fields, the original state of the soil may be 
seen and compared with the same soil in its improved 
Btate. The contrast is very great. There are no open 
ilrains or ditcltes on the farm, nor open furrows or 
gaws of any kind. The plow nsed here has a move- 
able mould-board, which the plowman turns over at the 
land-end, then enters at the same place, the earth be- 
ing ahvays thrown to the same side.* The fields are 
ihus laid out quite level, no land lost with open fur- 
rows, and no time spent in going round ridges in turn- 
ing. Tlus system answers well with Mr. Smith, who 
reaps his crops with a reaping-machine, and does not 
retiuire rids;es as a guide in harvest. At the entrance 
to each field the ground is paved about four feet within 
ihe gate, and to the road outside, to prevent ihe ground 
being poached with 4:arts or cattle. The division fen* 
€es (thorn hedges) all run parallel. A pump-well is 
fixed at the corner of four fences, and supplies, by 
means of troughs in each adjoining comer, water to 
four fields at once. The drains have never, in a single 
instance, required to he opened and relaid. They are 
formed entirely of broken stones. This farm (we be- 
lieve about 150 acres in extent) is an excellent example 
of the benefits of furrow-draining, combined with that 
part of the system which is Mr. Smith's own — subsoil 
plowing. 

Large IViubarb,^Mr. Di^by exhibited six stalks at a 
late show weighing 17 lbs. 

Books Great Destroyed of Wormt, — An old rook was 
recently killed having in its crop 19 lai^e grub- 
worms and 17 wire- worms. However annoying these 
birds may be at times, this must be a convincing prxwf 
that they are decided friends to the farmers. 

Novel Incubalum.—A few days since a sitting hen- 
pigeon belonging to Mr. Morriss, was killed by a cat. 
Mrs. Morriss, having been confined to her bed for some 
years past, had the eggs brought to her, and placed 
them carefully in bed with her. The eggs were hatch- 
ed on Tuesday last, and the young birds are livings 

To Destroy Caterpillars on Gooseberries, — Take six 
pounds of black-currant leaves and as many of elder- 
leaves, and boil them in 12 gallons of soil water, then 
take 14 pounds of hot lime and put it in 12 gallons of 
water ; mix these altogether ; wash the infected bush- 
es, and after that is done take a little hot lime and lay 
at the root of each bush which has been washed, and 
thus complete the operation. By these means the cat- 
erpillars will be destroyed without the foliage being in 
the least hurt. For a preventive, sprinkling the bushes 
with tar-water prevents the fly or moth from settling 
on the plant to lay its eggs, but this must be done early 
in the spring, for if done after the fruit is set it will 
taste of tar. 

Nature has furnished a remarkable insect which as- 
sists more in the destruction of the caterpillar, the 
Ichneumon Matdfestator. They lay their eggs in the 
bodies of the caterpillars, or pupa, which are then 
hatched, and feed on the substance of the caterpillars. 
It behoves therefore every person who regards his gar- 
den, to preserve the above insect with care, which so 
materially protects its produce from one of its greatest 
and most pernicious enemies. Destruction by hand- 
picking should, if possible, commence with the parent 
insect, in this fly, or perfect state, before it has de^ios- 
ited its eggs, for the gathering of moths, butterflies, and 
large wasps, may save the gathering of thousands of 
caterpillars, and the droning of hundreds of wasps, pre- 

* This It lUMsidft-UU plowing.— Sa 



cisely as preventing weeds from seeding a garden will 
soon eradicate them altogether. 

Test for Guano, — ^Put 500 grains of guano into a 
basin, pour half a pint of warm water on it, stir it well, 
let it stand to dear, and then pour ofif the clear liqaor 
into another basin. Then add half a pint of warm 
water to the residuum, aad repeat the same process. 
Add a third half pint of warm water; and, after pur- 
suing precisely the same course, filter the residuum 
through filtering-paper, and then dry and weigh it. If 
the guano be good, the residuum will weigh from 150 
to 200 grains, which quantity, deducted from 500 
grains (the quantity originally employed) will show 
the proportion soluble in waim water, which is con- 
sidered an index of its value, as the greater proportion 
of soluble matter it contains, the more valuable it is as 
a manure. 

Guano, — ^A cargo from Chincha or the Bug Islands, 
recentlv arrived at Berwick. The eaptaih Rtates that 
he loaded his vessel (about 420 tons) in 48 hours, the 
guano lying as thick as 300 feet ; and that, had it not 
been for the trouble of stowing, it might have been 
done in four or five hours. The guano was conveyed 
to the hold of the vessel by means of canvass hose. 
The Bug Islands are three in number, about 15 miles 
off* Pisco, in lat. 14 deg. 23 S,. long. 76 deg. 1'. There 
is a rock in the centre of the middle island, which is 
half a mile in diameter. The captain visited only two 
of the islands, and states that the air was very strongly 
impregnated with ammonia. The coast of Peru abounds 
with the article. He describes labor in general to be 
plentiful, and to be had at about 3s. a day English 
money; but he bad to wait a month for bis turn, as 
there were 30 vessels there. The population is prin- 
cipally a mixed race of Spaniards and Peruvians, speak- 
ing Spanish, and in the present undisturbed state of the 
country fond of plunder. 

Substitute for Guano and Bones. — Mr. Binsdale ad- 
vises the collection of human urine, giving to it abont 
fourteen pounds of sulphate of magnesia (Epsom 
salts) to every hundred gallons, and adding lime in the 
state of hydrate (that is, slaked.) Such a mixture con- 
tains all the elements of bones and guano ; and although 
more than one private empiric and public company 
have adopted the process, for profit, it still remains 
comparatively unknown. J calculate more than one 
hundred gallons per month are thrown away in every 
minor farm-house, while in towns there is great waste 
in this way. 

Mpacas in Scotland, — ^We have seen a male and fe- 
male of the Alpaca species at Craigbarnet, Lennoxtown, 
Stirlingshire, which have been there for the last eight 
months, and they have stood the severe winter without 
injury, and we are assured are more hardy than our 
native sheep— they require less food, and could exist 
where sheep would die. There seems hardly to be any 
kind of food they will not eat — ^they eat turneps, hay, 
oats, and beans — they are more partial to meadow than 
rye-grass hay. These animals are now in the highest 
order and in the mo3t perfect health — they are jet black, 
and follow their keeper like a dog, and are very elegant 
and interesting. The weight of the fleeces of last year 
was 17) lbs. Their worthy owner is of opinion, when 
the navigation between us and South America is di- 
minished as to length qf time, which steam will most 
assuredly accomplish, thousands of Alpacas wfl] be 
brought over— our hills will be covered with them, and 
they wUl become a source of great wealth and prt^t to 
the proprietors and farmers of the highland districtsj, 
for these animals will thrive upon that kind rf coarst 
bait, which neither hone nor eow nor sheep will look 
atortoDch. 
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Forget/uinest, — ^The following rpgnlar agricultural 
papers have taken the subjoined articles from us and 
omitted giving credit. We shall expect in their first 
issue after reception of this paper that they will cor- 
rect the ommission. 

Massachusetts Plowman of June 22dy « On Driving 
Sheep." 

Southern Planter, page 167 — " Lime and Charcoal." 

Southern Agriculturist, page 276 — << Statistics of 
Fruit." 

Mississippi Valley Farmer, p. 133, *« Shepherd Dogs." 

The Central N. Y. Fanner, p. 183, « Cure for Hoven." 
page 187, " Cure for Withers Coming Down." 
" 188, « Superior Dutch Cheese." 
« « "To Make a Sheep own a Lamb." 

This is certainly a very modest appropriation for a 
single number. 

The Maine Farmer appropriates half a column of 
our "Foreign Agricultural News," and credits the 
same to an " English paper.*' This matter we make 
up conderued, at considerable expense and labor from a 
large file of foreign journals ; and according to the rules 
which govern the editorial corps, we are as much en- 
titled to credit for it as if coined originally in our own 
brain. 

So much for the regular agricultural journals. As 
for the irregular ones, we consider them like the Cos- 
sack hordes of a Russian army — bom to plunder; and all 
19, when we catch them in the act, we make no words 
about the matter, but immediately cut them from the 
exchange list. 

Saxony Merino Wool. — When at Northampton, Mass., 
in June, Theodore Strong, Esq., of that place, furnished 
«s with a few undio%en samples of the wool from his 
beautiful flock of Saxon Merino sheep. They show 
careful and high breeding, and we doubt whether the 
quality of the wool can be surpassed in the United 
States. The fleeces are of good size, and the sheep 
hardy of their breed. Mr. Strong would dispose of a 
draft from his flock at reasonable prices, to anyone de- 
sirous of being engaged in the wool-growing business. 

Remedy for Films on the Eye, — Put a tea-spooufol 
of molasses on the eye-ball. I have relieved oxen, 
horses, cows, and sheep, in this manner, and know no 
other etiual to it. — Jlmerican Farmer. 

Substances for Jbsorbing Urme. — Dr. Jackson's di- 
rection in the New England Farmer is : " Take twenty 
measures of dry peat and one of ground gypsum, and 
mix them together. Place barrels half fall of this mix- 
ture in places where urine may be collected, and it will 
be foand that the salts and ammonia of many barrels of 
urine will be consolidated in this mixture, without giv- 
ing the slightest odor, or being in any way ofifensive, 
for the salts are taken up, and the carbonate of am- 
monia, formed by decomposing urea, is immediately 
absorbed. This method of getting rid of a nuisance and 
of consolidating a valuable liquid manure, full of the 
most useful salts, ought to receive attention. A mix- 
ture of peat or swamp-muck and gypsum (plaster of 
Paris) will also serve to absorb all the disagreeable 
gases of vaults, which will be converted into fertilizing 
compounds with the sulphuric acid of the gypsum and 
the organic vegetable acids of the peat." 

To make Cornstalk Molasses. — For a very simple 
recipe to produce molasses, we like that practised by 
Mr. Humphrey, of Michigan, which we believe was 
communicated to the Prairie Farmer, and is as follows : 

"Take the cornstalks as soon as they have their 
growth, or aa soon as the tassel begins to Uoaaom, cut 



them in pieces, boil them in a kettle for an hour or two, 
press out the juice any way you please and boil it down 
to a syrup." 

Bees Preserved from Moths. — To prevent the moth 
laying its eggs under the hive, I have for the last sev* 
eral years cut a mortise in the bench about an inch 
deep and about two inches larger than the hive, and 
the hive is then set in this mortise, and the space of 
about one inch all around it is filled with mortar, then 
three-inch augur-holes are bored in (he hive about two 
inches from the bench, for the egress and ingress ot 
the bees, and a small augur-hole throu{;h the bottom 
of the bench to let off water should any get under the 
hive. I have near night watched the moths attempt- 
ing to enter through these hok'S, and seen the bees 
chasing them away. — Southern Pla^Uer. 

Keep the Oil of Milk in your Cheese — Stephen Yates, 
who keeps a dairy in Herkimer county, state of New 
York, says that he discovered that when milk was 
scalded in the nsoal way of making cheese, an oil would 
rise on the top and run off into the whey. This oil 
every one knows adds very much to the rich flavor of 
the cheese and should be retained. He directed that 
the milk should not be scalded, and he found that he 
not only retained the oil which is aromatic, but also the 
cream which otherwise would pass into the whey. He 
kept his cheese in the press until the linen wrapper was 
no longer moist, and then nibbed oAen with hog's lard. 
We have oflfered the above statement by way of hint to 
our dairy people of Maine. We hope they will inquiri* 
into the facts and see if the above statement be con J^ 
If it should be, it is certainly an object to attend to me 
suegestion of saving the oil and not let it run oflf into 
the whey-tub and thence into the pig's trough. The 
whey is the pig's perquisite, but it is not worth while 
to oil it for him at the expense of the cheese. — Jtfatus 
Farmer. 

Fac Similies or Washington's Letters on Ao- 
RjcuLTURE, addressed to Sir John Sinclair, t>eing an 
exact engraving from the originals. Published by 
Franklin Knigiit, Washington, D. C— price $2. 
Words ean hardly express our gratification upon recep- 
tion of this handsome quarto, containing a fac similie 
of the writings on agriculture of the greatest and best 
man that the world ever saw. We revere Washington 
above all other men ; the motto of our own periodical 
is taken from his writings ; and his precepts and ex- 
amples we endeavor to follow as far as our poor abili- 
ties will admit, in giving tone to its character. This 
work of Mr. Knight's is a beautiful quarto of 72 pages, 
embellished with a lithographic portrait of Washington, 
a view of the mansion at Mount Vernon, and the tomb. 
The letters are written in a bold, clear, beautiful hand, 
which we could wish to see more of\en imitated. Of 
the value of their contents Mr. K. thus justly expresses 
himself: — 

These letters, in the hand-writing of the Father of 
HIS Country, are on a subject of the deepest interest 
to every individual in our great and growing republic } 
and they are admirably calculated to impress the rising 
generation with the sentiment that agriculture is not 
only one of the most useful, but one of the most honor- 
able pursuits of man. Washington recommended and 
urged the importance of establishing a National Board 
of Agriculture, In his speech on the opening of Con- 
gress, 5th Dec, 1796, he says, " It will not be doubted, 
that, with reference either to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In pro- 
portion as nations advance in population and other cir- 
cumstances of maturity, this truth becomes more appa- 
rent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more and 
more an object of public patronage. luBtitutioiia for 
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promoting it grow up, supported by the public purse j 
and to what object can it be dedicated with greater 
propriety ? Among the means which have been em- 
ployed to this end, none have been attended with greater 
success than the establisiiment of boards, composed of 
proper characters, charged with collecting and diffusing 
information, and enabled by premiums, and small pe-' 
cuniary aid, to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery 
and improvement. This species of establishment con- 
tributes doubly to the increase of improvement, by stim- 
ulating to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing 
to a common centre, the results everywhere of individ- 
ual skill and observation, and spreading them thence 
over the whole nation. Experience accordingly has 
shown, that they are veiy cheap instruments of im- 
mense national benefits." With this subject, it is to be 
hoped, that Congress will take into consideration the 
founding of an institution, near the seat of government, 
for instruction in the science of agriculture, in connex- 
ion with its practical operations. The plan of such an 
institution has been suggested to the public by the sub- 
scriber, while acting as the Agent of the Washington 
Manual Labor School and Mule Orphan Asylum So- 
ciety, which received the commendation of distinguish- 
ed gentlemen in every section of the Union. Of the 
practicability of this plan, scarcely a doubt is entertain- 
ed by any one ; and it is believed that an enlightened 
community will encourage the speedy establishment of 
this school. The publisher of tiicse valuable memoirs 
of him who was " First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen," feels confident that 
they will be highly appreciated by every American, and 
regarded as precious relics which all will desire to pos- 
sess. 

The above work would be a very appropriate pre- 
mium indeed for distribution by our State and County 
Agricultural Societies, and we trust that each of them 
will give liberal orders for this purpose. We are con- 
fident that it would be highly prized by the recipients, 
and be the means of effecting a great good, as much as 
Washington is loved and revered by his countrymen. 
Subscriptions received by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Wedgwood's Revised Statutes of the United 
States. — ^W. B. Wedgwood, Esq., of this city has pre- 
pared a very valuable work from the Constitution and 
Laws of the United States, designed for the great body 
of the people. It contains a mass of information that 
no citizen should fail to know. Mr. Wedgwood has 
prepared similar works from the statutes of the several 
states. For sale by Saxton &. Miles, 205 Broadway. 
Price 50 cents. 

Evert Man hts own Cattle Doctor. By You- 
att & Clater ; revised and adapted to the United States, 
by John S. Skinner. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia — 
price 50 cents. This excellent little work was obliging- 
ly sent us three months ago, and we wrote a notice of 
it at the time ; but whenever the paper was made up 
the printer carelessly left it out, till at last it was lost. 
Now some one has had the kindness to pocket the vol- 
ume from our table. May be he was an editor, got 
lost accidentally in a brown study, and in appropriating 
o«r Messrs. Youatt, Clater, & Skinner to himself, 
thought it was only an article from the Agriculturist to 
be transferred to his own paper as original. We 
shall feel under obligation to the delinquent if he will 
return it, as we think highly of the little work in ques- 
tion, and that the possession of it may be worth ten 
times its price to every farmer in the land. 

Chemistry ab Ezemplifyino the Wisdom and 
Beneficence of God. By Geoi^e Fownes. We are 
glad to see the noUe and important science of chemis- 



try treated in so exalted a light as is here done by Mr. 
Fownes. It is a Prize Essay, written for the Roj'al In- 
stitution of Great Britain, and we scarce need add one 
of high value. It is very handsomely reprinted, in a 
volume of 158 pages, by Wiley & Putnam of this city. 

The New England Fruit-Book, being a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the most valuable varieties of the 
Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, and Cherrj-, for New Eng- 
land culture, with a colored engraving of the Bon 
Chretien Pear, and numerous cuts. By Robert Man- 
ning. Second edition enlarged by John M. Ives. — W. 
& S. B. Ives, Salem, Mass. ; B. B. Mussey, Boston. 

The New American Orchardist ; or an account of 
the most valuable varieties of Fruit of all climates, adap- 
ted to cultivation in the United States ; with their histo- 
ry, modes of culture, management, uses, &c. : with an 
appendix, on Vegetables, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers j the agricultural resources of America, and 
on Silk, &c. By William Kenrick, seventh edition, 
enlarged and improved, with a supplement. Otis 
Broaders & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The first of the above works contains 130 pages; the 
last 450. Both are handsomely got up, and are well 
known as treatises of the best authority on the subject 
of fruits. We have looked over them with attention, 
and are highly pleased with their contents; and now 
that fruit has become so important an object of culture, 
not only with the amateur gardener but with the far- 
mer also, these new editions are issued at a very ap- 
propriate time and we trust that they will have a large 
sale. They certainly deserve it, and we announce 
their recent issue with particular gratification. 

The New England Farmer. Since our last, this 
favorite periodical has commenced its 23d volume, and 
comes out in a handsome new dress. It is published at 
Boston, Mass., by Joseph Breck & Co., weekly, in a 
quarto form of 8 pages, price $2 a year in advance. 
This excellent old paper is so well known that it needs 
little praise from such a junior as we are ; and all we 
can say, is, the older it grows, the better it becomes ; 
which if we can get any one to think the same of us, 
we shall be very glad indeed. We thank the Farmer 
for the elegant compliment it pays our correspondent, 
R. L. Allen, and think that not only he deserves it, but 
several others also who contribute to our columns, 
whom it might be Invidious in us to mention. But 
why should it merely " believ^' that toe are " an expe- 
rienced farmer." We have been more or less directly 
engaged in farming ever since we were a child big 
enough to toddle into a field, and we should feel qnite 
mortified, and totally inadequate to the task of editing 
this journal, did we not know something of the practice 
as well as the theory of agriculture. If it were not for 
boasting, we should, like the late honest governor of 
old Massachusetts, to one who once doubted /tim, chal- 
lenge the Farmer *« to mow a field, or dig a crop of po- 
tatoes" against us by way of giving it a practical con- 
viction of our knowledge of the farming art. Why, 
man, we can show you sickle-scars upon the third finger 
of our lefX hand, and axe scars upon our lower limbs 
and toes, besides sundry other things too numerous to 
mention, by way of proof if you need it, that we are 
quite a veteran in the practice of agriculture. 

The Vajllet Farmer is a fresh laborer in the field, 
published in Winchester, Va., by J. P. Bentley, every 
Tuesday, in a quarto form of 8 pages — ^price $1 a year. 
It is a neat afifair, and we hope it will receive sufficient 
encouragement to continue as a co-worker in the good 
cause in which we are embarked. 

To CoBBEspONDBim.— D. SteUrioE, ChaiiM Starr, Jr., T. Af- 
fleck, D. P. Oudner, and aouw othars, ara reoaiTod aad wiJ] 
ikaxt month. 
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RBVIBW OF THB MARKBT. 

raicu couuENT in hew tosk, jult 22, 1844. 

ASHES, Pota, per 100 Ibe. H 06 to $4 13 

Paarlt do. 4 87 " 4 44 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. 8^ " 4^ 

In pickle do. 8 " 4 

BALE ROPE do. 6 " 9 

Bark, Qaercitron per ton S3 00 ** 94 00 

BARLEY perbaeb. 60 » 6S 

BEANS, White do. 1 S5 *« 175 

BEEF, Meaa per bbl. 5 00 ** 7 00 

Pnme do. 3 00 " ft 00 

Smoked per lb. 5 ** 7 

Roundfl, in pickle .......do. 3 " 5 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 98 *' 31 

BOLT RUPB do. 19 " 13 

BRISTLBS. American do. 95 " 65 

BUTTER, Table do. 12 " 15 

Shipping da 8 ** 19 

CANDLES, Mould, Tkllow do. 9 •* 19 

Sperm do. 98 " 38 

Stearie do. 90 " 95 

CHEESE do i ** 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eaatem perga). 49 «< 44 

Woatem do. 35 ** 40 

CLOVER SBBD per lb. 7 ** 6 

COAL, Anthracite 9000 Iba. 4 95 ** 5 95 

Sidney and Pietou perchal. 00 " 50 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 11 <* 19 

CORN, Northern per bash. 50 " 51 

Southern do. 48 ** 50 

COTTON per lb. 5 *« 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 10 " 18 

American Flax do. 16 " 17 

FEATHERS perlb. 87 ** SO 

FLAX, American do. 8 " Sk 

FLAX SEED, roogh per7baah. 00 " 75 

detn do. 10 00 '* 10 50 

FLOUR, Nofthera and Western per bbl. 4 19" 4 09 

Fancy do. 5 00 ** 5 95 

Sonthem perbbl. 4 19 ** 4 09 

Richnumd City Milla do. 6 00 ** 

Rye do. 9 75 ** 3 19 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 6 *' 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAY perlOOIbe. 40 *' 45 

HIDES, Dry Sonthern perlb. 9 " 11 

HEMP, Ruaaia, clean per ton. 175 00 " 160 00 

American, water-rotted do. 140 00 *' 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 *« 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 " 9 

HORNS per 100 1 9ft " 9 00 

LARD perlb. bk ** 61 

LEAD do. 3l " 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 ** 4i 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 9 44 " 9 69 

Corn perhhd. 1175 " 19 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans per gal. 98 ** SO 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 16 " 31 

OATS, Northern perbuah. 99 '< 81 

Soathem do. 96 " 97 

OIL; Linaeed, American..... per gal. 78 ** 75 

Caator do. 90 ** 95 

Lard do. 65 " 60 

OILCAKE per 100 Ibe. 100 *< 

PEAS, Field perbneh. 195 " 

P'TCH perbU. 1194" 137 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 9 19 " 9 95 

Ground,inbbla. of 3501be percwt. 1 19 " 

FORK, Meaa perbbl. 6 95 " 10 00 

Prime do. 6 00 " 8 00 

JRICB perlOOlbe. 3 00 " 3 50 

ROSIN perbhi. 58 «« 75 

RYB perbnah. 69 " 63 

BAI.T per sack 1 81 " 156 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 " 6 

Pickled do. 3 " 4 

SPIHITS TURPENTINE, Soathera per gal. 34 " 35 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. ft " 8 

SUMAC, American..... per ton 95 00 " 97 ftO 

TALLOW perlb. 6 " 74 

TAR per hbl. 1 ft6 " 100 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bosh. 10 flO " 19 00 

TOBACCO... perlb. 94 « 61 

TURPENTINE ^rbW. 9 1ft' " 9 VT 

WHEAT, Western perbnah. 88 ** 95 

Soathem .- do. 85 " 90 

WHISKEY, American P«rgal. 99 " 94 

WOOL, Saxony perlb< 4ft «< ftft 

Merino do. 40 " 45 

Half-blood do. Sft ** 40 

MM m 



New York Cattle Market— Joly 22* 

At market, IfiOO Beef Cattle, 600 from the noith Thenam- 
ber of Cowa and Sheep we are unable to give on account of the 
death of the keeper of the Register. 

Paicia.— iBe«/ Ca<f2«— Were poorly sustained, and we can not 
quote higher than $4 to $5.75 as the price of best cattle. 

Cows and Caiv««^— Sales at $16 a $37. 

Sheep ofut Lamh$-^l.^ a $3.75 for sheep, and $1 95 « $9.50 for 
Iambs. 

Hffy— New is in good supply at 4 a 5 shillings per cwt. , and old 
at 75 cents. 

RvMAKKs. — A*hes continue in good demand for export; the 
late foreign advices, though slightly unfayurable, have had no effect 
upon our market. Cotton adTanced | of a ceut after the arriTal of 
the Uibernia, but it aeems doubtful whether thts advance can be 
maintained in face of a reasonably oomini{ crop, and the unpreceden- 
ted large stock on hand in Europe. Export rrom the United States 
since Ist September, 1,540,401 bales ; same time last year, 1,959,913; 
same time year before, 1,419,740. Flowr ia brisk with a moderate 
stock on hand. Meml dull. WkeeUy Rye, and Com in good de- 
mand ; other kinds of grain little sought after. Hay brisk. Amer- 
ican Hemp Arm, with an increased inquiry. Mohstee is advancing. 
Naval Stores the same. Proviaimu. There seems to lie some 
speculative inquiry in regard to Beefj Pork, and Lard^ and prioet 
are well sustained, with the prospect of an advance. The stocks 
on hsnd at the west are found to be much lighter than were 8U]>> 
nosed. Xtcc, a short supply in market. Sugar^ declining. Tal- 
2ow very brisk. Tobacco more sought sfler. Wool in very good 
request indeed, and prices have advanced. They are now lull 40 
to 45 per cent, higher than last year at this time, and will pay the 
grower a handaome profit. 

Money is worth from 4 to 6 per cent, according to the paper ofi 
fered. 

Stocks buoyant, without material change. 

Business generalhf is commencing brisk in town, and promises to 
be a good one for the fall. 

7^ weoiher. Over such a vast country as the United States, it 
is quite impossible to gather up and fuse into one maes all that re- 
latea to this interesting topic ; we hope, therefore, it will not be 
expected of us. At the North, especially along the seaboard, they 
have suffered considerably from the drought, and the late hay crop 
is consequently lighter than was anticipated. Other things are 
looking well. In the middle states we have had genial shuwers, 
and complainta are partial, being conftned to narrow localities. 
Hay has proved a good crop. Wheat is nearly all secured ; and 
although the worm, weevil, fly, ru«t, and mildew have done more 
or leaa injury, still the crop will unquestionably turn out mom than 
an average the country over. An uncommonly large breadth of 
land was sowed last autumn. Rye has been yenr heavy. Oats 
■nd Barley good as far aa cut. Potatoes, Com, Hemp. Tohaooo, 
and Cotton are looking well. The continued floods of the Miss- 
issippi and its branches have greatly lessened the pruduels of com 
and cotton for the coming year. The loss in growth of the latter is 
estimated from 900,000 to 950,000 bales; probably the smallest 
amonnt supposed would be nesrest the troth. Of com, no ons 
seems dispowd to give us an estimate in buthehi ; $9,000,000, how- 
ever, would scarcely never the whole loes of crops, cattle, ^c, m 
the Mississippi valley by the late disastrous floods. The rise in 
the waters tnere we believe haa scarcely been equalled within the 
memory of man, and we hope that all who can, will contribute 
their mite to repair the disasters of our fellow sufferers in that 
quarter. 

GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 

SHEEP. 

The undersigned will sell at vendue, the two flocks ofpwe BU^ 
toral Saxon Sheep^ belonging to the estate of the late Henry D. 
Grove, as follows : 1st. That at Granger, Medina county, Ohio, 
consisting of about 400 sheep, on the SfHh Sept., next, on the farm 
now oocuoied by them. 9d. The home flodL At his late residence 
iu Hoosick, Rensselaer county, N. Y., consisting of about 950 
sheep, on the I5th Oct., next. A rare opportunity is offered to 
thoee who may be anxious to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following » the opinion of the distinguished manufacturer who 
has usually purchased Mr. Grove's wool, of the character of these 
flocks: — 

** The purest blood in this oouutrv was introduced by the late 
Mr. Grove in his own flocks, the wool of which I have been famil- 
iar with since their importation in 1897. In point of floeness and 
admiimble/«ttta# qualties, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock in 
this country, and the fleeces avenge about half a pound each more 
than any other I am aoqaainted with." 

SAMUBL LAWRENCE. 

LoweU, April 9, 1844. 

The terms of the sales win be cash. Reference, Samuel Law 
renoe, Lowell, Mass., or the snbsoribera. 

ELIZA W. GROVE, 
W. JOSLIN, 
S. A. COOK 

Buakiik*s Bridfe, N. Y., ipnl 90, ISM. 
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AmrEBTISEMBNTS. — ^TBRMS. — 00NTXNT8. 



WEW YORK AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

The great demand for aeientific information in ita bearings upon 
Agricuitate, both umong th<i«e already engaged in the art, and 
Athers entering upon it as a profesvioD, haa induced the subscriber 
to make arrangements for a full course of instruction daring the 
enauing winter. Fitf this purpose a Jccture-room and all necessary 
fixtures have been secured in thk UNiVEaaiTY of Niw Yokk. 

Lectures and recitations on the sciences connected with ACHI- 
€ULTIJR£, with applications to practice, will take place daily. 
Numerous opportumUes will occur of examining the improved 
farms, market-gardens, numeries, orchards, vineyards, and con> 
«ervatories which abound near the city. Agricultural implements 
and other appliances of the art can be freely investigated ; students 
xan also attend Pbof. DxAPia's lectnres on Chemistry; and 
Phof. Pattison's on Anatomy and Phytiology. 

Full instruction m the ANALVsrs of soils, the ashes of plants and 
■aliiie manures forms another principal study of the course. The 
student will conduct these analytical inquiries himself, so as to be- 
come profinieut. 

The Institute opens on the 1st Monday of November, snd closes 
on the ist of March. Fee fur the course on ai^iculture $20. An- 
alysis $30. Fur both $40. Boar4 aod lodging can4|)e procured 
near the University at $3.50 tu $3.00 pej week. 

The courses on Agriculture and Analysis will Tw undertaken by 
the suliachber, with sudi asaiatance in the latter as may be neoec- 
sary. D. P. GARDNER. M. D., 

Formerly Professor of Chemistry and Botany 
in Hampden Sidney College, Va^ Conauliing 
Chemist to the New York Farmers* Club, dec. 

For further inforrosCion, or a prospectus, address, poet-paid. Dr. 
Gardner, 412 Fourth street. 

Reference is made to the following gentlemen who formed a pait 
ef the claas In Agriculture last winter : — 

R. L. Pell, Shepherd Kn«pp 

J. Brinkerhoff, H. Leroy Newbald, 

Arch. Russell, Gouverneur M. Wilkina, 

Hugh Maxwell, R. Jaffray. 

VALUABLE NEW WORKS, 

JUST IMBORTED. 

Bncyclopadia of Farm and Cottage Architecture, 
Hutchinson's Treatise on Draining JLand, 
Greenwood's new method of Lifting Trees, 
Stephens' Practical irrigator and Drainer, 
Whitley's Application of Geology to Agriculturei 
Black's Practical Treatise on Breeding, - 
Rhain's Dictionary of the Farm, ... 
Farming for Ladies, 1 vol., . ;. . . 
Falkner'a Muck Manual, I vol., ... 
Gardener and Practical Florist, vol. 2, - - 
Neil's Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Gardener, • 
Stephens' Book of the Farm, part Isl, 



SIA.OO 
2.75 
S.S5 
3.50 
8.50 
3.50 
S.OO 
S.SO 
S.00 
?.50 
1.75 
, , , " 1.35 

Hauter on the Scotch Swing Plow. - - - - . l.50 
Imparted and for sale by WILE7 A PUTNAM, 

161 Broadway, N. Y. 
D7 Single copies of books imported to order, per steamer, and a 
return of the same received in six weeks. 



BEMENT'S AMERICAN HOTEI^ 

No. 100 State street, Auiant, 

la now open for the reception of company, having undergone a 
thorough repair and complete renovation from the cellar to the at- 
tic. It haa been newly furnished throughout, and in quality of 
beds, cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any other 
establishment in the city. 

In location, thia house has many advantages, being situated in 
tlie centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets in the city ; 
within a few moments* walk of the Eastern and Western RaUroad 
Depots and the landing of the Steamboats ; about midway between 
the GapitoU Public Offioee and the Banks, Post-Office, and the busi- 
ness parts of the city ; rendering it very convenient for the man of 
bosineas, as well as the gentleman of leisure. 

Ther snbeeiiber plaees much reliance on the countenance and 
•vpport of the AonicuLTURisrs throughout the Union, who msy 
visit the city, and pledges himself to epare no exertions to render 
their stay agreeable, should they favor him with their company. 

Three HiUa Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own su- 
petintendanoe, by a careful manager, and the breeding and rearing 
ef improfvcd stock will be continued as heretofore. 

C. N. BEMENT. 

AIIWB7, JaM» 1844. 



JUST FXTBUSHEDy 

COLMAN'8 AGRICULTURAL TOUR. 

The first part of Rer. Henry Colman'a Report on European Ag^ 
ttraltnre and Rmal Eoonomy, ia received. The work will be com- 
fMlid IB ten nomheit, at $^,00, $%00 to be paid on the deliYeiy 
•f the fint number. 8AXT0N dk MILES, 

SOftBntdwftjr. 



THE AIUBRICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 33 pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per yrar in advance ; aingle nnmbere. Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturiai contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper poetage only, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one ami e hm^ cenit, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Advbbtisbmbnts will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exeeedh- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding thai 
number. 

DZy* Remit through Postmasters^ as the law allovs. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume I. and 11. of Tui Amvbican Agriculturist, with ta- 
bles of contents complete, for sale at $1,00 each ; elegantly bonnd 
in cloth, Sl,35. These are handsome, tasteful books, and make 
very desirable premiums for distribution with Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and should also find place in all our District School Libraiiee. 
They constitute the best and m(«t ciimplete treatise on American 
fanning, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When several 
c<ipies are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
paper, should be adcbressed, simply, A. B. Allen, S05 Broadway. 
New YorJc. 

ICHABOE GUAJVO. 

The subscribers have received by a Iste arrival from Liverpool, 
a few hundred weight of this superior guano, pure as imported from 
Africa, being taken direct out of the ship Clydesdale, arrived at Ijt- 
erpool duekii. A writer in the London Oardener'e Gazette, June 8, 
1844, remarks: **The competition for this guano in the colonial 
market was so great, that two 4»rgoes were sold in about twenty 
minutes. The desire for Ichaboe guano has arisen from the fact 
that all the eminent chemists who have analyzed it, found it to pos- 
sess the fertilizing properties in the highest degree : and the result 
of its application by praciical agriculturists have proved the cor- 
rectneas of their analysis. This island (ichaboe) on the western 
coast of Africa, which three years since waa unknown, is about a 
mile and a half in circumference, and ia deeply covered with guano, 
the depoeite of sea-birds that have for ages remained undiaturbed 
in their possession." 

Price $6 per hundred pounds, or $1 for 16 pounds, (which is suf- 
ficient for 40 gallons or water,) put up in neat boxes ; also 7 lb. 
boxes for 50 cents. It should be applied in a liquid state, and im- 
mediately after a rain. A liberal watering with this liquid onoe a 
fortnight is sufficient for vegetables, Indian com, potatoes and tor- 
naps, and onoe a week for flowers in pots, and dahlias, tuberoses, 
and chrysalhemnms. 

Also, the best of Artificial Ofiano, made from an exact analysis 
of the real, in boxes of 90 lbs., at $1 per bnx; or 10 lbs. for 50 cu. 

>t. J. M. THORBURN A CO., 15 John at. 

CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

Page. 
To Exchange Papexa, ) 

Weeds, v . . . . 

Plaster no Longer Benefidal, ) 

Farm of Mr. Clift, 

The Egg-Hatcher, 

Improved White Flint Wheat, 

A Half Durham and Ayrshire Bull, I 

Sketches of the West, No. 5, J " ' 

Sowing Rye and Graas-Seed among Com, ) 

Agricultural Education, > 

Show of the N. Y. State Agricnltoral Society, > 
Patent Safety-Rein, i * ' 

New York Farmers* Club, ) , 

Culture of Tofaaeco, No. 3, D. P. Gaidner, - - • tS4 

Too Much Land, C. Caaae, 

The Cow-Pea and Peach, M. W. Philips, .... 
Mulberry Paper, D. Stebbins, ) 

Butter- Making, George S. McWilliame, | ' " ^ 

MoCormick's Reaping-Machine, C. H. MeConnick, • 

Alabama Marl, D. P. Gardner, 940 

Russian Fowls, Bement's Poulterer's Companion, ) ^, 

Mexican Shepherd-Dog, J. H. Lyman, ) ' 

Raising Turkies, Charles Starr, Jr., .... Mf 

Review of Mr. Dana's Chemistnr of Soil, Wm. Partridge, . MS 
Culture of Sea-Island Cotton, Thomas Spalding, - - SM 
Southern Agricultural Implementa, Thomas Afflffftt, • M7 

A Sheep-Troogh, H. C. M., > 

Coal-Tar as a Paint, Charles Roome, S . 

Improved Fanning in Massachusetta, A Traveller, > 
Agricultural Error*, Putnam, ) 
Southern Calendar for August, j * - - - - 

Northern do. do. - » • . . . 

Foreign Agiienltnral News, ...... 

Editor^ Tkkble, PanacfnhMei, dtc., -.'... 
Review of the Maciel, 
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BOOT CROPS. 
Tbe gmter part of tbne, with the exceptioo of 
tunieps, ahould be dug the last of this month, and 
pitted or boosed, especially in the Dorthern Stales. 
If k«pt much later b tbe ground, they become 
nturated by tbe heary raint which ntually com- 
mence in October, tbns losbg much of their flavor, 
besides Teodering them liable to be iojured by 
fiost, the Tol, and oiber diseases. Great losses are 
uiDually austained by not securing our roots 
good season. Last year it was calculated that the 
early snows in the northem State* destroyed one 
fifth of the whde crop. In many places ibey were 
hair lost, and in odieis totally so— not enough 
being saved to payforhafresttag; many farmers, 
conaeqaently, were obliged to purchase not only 
theii! year's consampiion, but seed for planting the 
following spring. Few roots, save tnmeps, grow 
much sAei the first of October, and what growth 
they do attain is of a cold, watery nslore, with 
little orno nutriment in it. For making cows give 
delicioaa milk in winter, which will usually produce 
as Bweet and yellow batter as summer pasture, we 
know of noihing equal to sugar-beet ; parsneps and 
carrots come next. Polatoes are very good, espe- 
cially if a mealy kind; they are generally consid- 
end, howerw, b«ttei jbr &ttiiig dun nukiDg milk. 



Turaeps are excellent for sheep and store beasts ; 
but if fed to cowi they usoslly give an unpleasant 
taste to the milk, which is difficult to be got rid of. 
For an excellent article on the best manner of 
storing roots, we miat refer to page 268 of our first ' 
volumb 

EXPORTATION OF HEHP. 
Ufwixd of two years ago we prophesied that if 
due atlentioo were paid to the culture of hemp, 
and above all, preparing it for market, that the 
United Stales would leave off importing and soon 
bscome exporttri. This prediction has already 
begtm 10 be realized, several of otir pscket-ahipa 
which cleared for England Isst month having 
American dew and water-rotted hemp on board. 
If ibe article be liked upon trial, large orders from 
abroad will Mow ; and that it will be liked we 
«itertain not a donbt, as American hemp is known 
to be strtnger than tbe Russisn, or indeed any 
other grown in a foreign country. This should 
stiratilBte the plsnters of Kentucky ud Missouri 
to renewed exertions to properly prepare it ibr 
market ; we are confident ttut this is all that is 
wanted lo make it take precedence. It can alto 
be grown u cheap here a« in any other cotmtiT' 
whatever. 
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FARM OF MR. PELL. 

This is one of the most interesting farms we 
have visited ; and although it has been under the 
direct supervision of its owner but a short time, 
there is already a system established, and science 
displayed in its cultivation, that reflects high honor 
upon him, and which we would gladly see copied 
throughout the country. The farm contains about 
300 acres, and is beautifully situated, directly oq 
the Hudson river, in Pelham, Ulster county, 85 
miles above New York. The soil is a sandy loam, 
with a sufficient intermixture of clay to give it 
consistency and retain manure. By Dr. Gardner's 
analysis, it contains a small quantity of gypsum 
and common salt, soluble in water ; phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of lime, aod silicate of potash, 
soluble in muriatic acid. Quarries of blue stone, 
of an excellent quality, are found upon the land, 
from which the material has been taken for fencing 
it round with a wall sunk two feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, and rising four and a half to 
five feet above it This wall presents a handsome 
face on each side, and is laid up in the roost sub- 
stantial manner. It is three feet thick at the bot- 
tom, every other course in it being flat stones placed 
across the whole width for binders. Thus formed, 
it will settle equally, and probably stand a century, 
needing, during this time, very little repair. The 
gates opening to the road are of iron, high and 
strong, and hung to massive stonepillars on either 
side. Within the outer wall are few cross fences, 
and as Mr. Fell soils his stock in large yards, or a 
single enclosure of a few acres, it is nis intention, 
eventually, to take up even these few, and thus 
give the whole farm a noble, open, park-like ap- 
pearance. This will make a great annual saving 
m fence-building and repairs, which seems to be 
little considered, as yet, in the United States. 

Rotation of Crops, — ^The farm is devoted prin- 
cipally to orcharding. All this part, after un- 
dergomg a thorough renovation, has been laid 
down to grass, in which it will be permanently 
kept. On the other part, the sod is broken up 
the first year and planted with com ; the second 
and third years it is devoted to roots ; the fourth 
year, wheat, seeded with grass at the rate of 
one bushel of clover and half a bushel of 
timothy or orchard-gprass seed to the acre. On 
some soils, so much grass-seed as this would un- 
questionably be unnecessary ; but Mr. P. informed 
us, that wh^ he seeded with the ordinary quan- 
tity he only cut one ton of hay per acre, whereas, 
by his method he obtained three tons. We well 
recollect, the first year of our own farming, adopt- 
injgf the advice of our neighbors as to the quantity 
or seed to be sown. Our grass was so thm the 
first year as hot to be worth cutting *, we therefore 
let it all go to seed, and then preyed it down fiat 
on the ground by passing a heavy roller over it. 
The next year we nad an abundant yield of hay ; 
but had we used three times the quantity of seed 
first advised, we should have cut a large crop the 
first season, and not have lost the use of our land 
a whole year, and had it overran with a host of 
weeds where there should have been grass. 

In putting up his hay, Mr. P. uses the extraor- 
dinary quanuty of one bushel of salt per ton. The 



advantages of such high salting are thus stated : 
1st. It can be put up without injury in a much 
greener state than wnen less salted— sometimes 
within a few hours after cutting, and always the 
same day unless caught in a shower. The saving 
of time, therefore, in handling the grass in curing 
is considerable, in addition to lessening; its exposure 
to rain. 2d. Thus highly salted, it will weigh 
much heavier when sold, probably at least one 
quarter, and it is calculated that this gain is more 
than equivalent to the cost of the salt, when cheap, 
at least five times over. 3d. It is preserved 
sweeter and greener than when cured in the ordi- 
nary method. We believe the greater the quan- 
tity of the natural juice or moisture of the grass 
that can be retained in the curins^ process, the more 
valuable the hay will be found ; for this juice, if 
not the most substantial part of the fodder, is cer- 
tainly the most palatable, as it sweetens the food 
of the stock, and makes it more agreeable to them ; 
they consequently eat more, and thrive better upon 
it. In this opinion, we beg leave to add, that we 
are fully sustained by every intelligent farmer with 
whom we have conversed upon the subject, either 
in this country or in Europe. 4th. It brings a 
higher price than other hay m the New York mar- 
ket. 5th. Stock relish it as well as any other hay 
whatever, thrive uncommonly well on it, and ton 
for too, it seems to go further with them ; nor hat 
it been noticed that they drink much more when 
fed on this than on hay scarcely salted at all. It 
is well known that persons living on salt meat 
drink very little more than when eating fresh. It 
must be recollected that hay put up so green has 
much more moisture in it than when drier; it can 
consequently absorb more salt ; moreover, it is 
believed that the grass can only take up and dis- 
solve a certain quantity of salt, however much may 
be put upon it. We know that this is the case 
witn meat when pickled in barrels ; it absorbing 
such quantity of salt only as is sufficient to pre- 
serve It, and whatever more has been added is left 
undissolved. We wish, however, to be under- 
stood, as neither recommending nor disapproving 
so much as one bushel of salt per ton to hay ; aU 
that we ask of our readers is, to settle the matter 
for themselves by carefully experimenting with 
four quarts per ton up to thirty-two ; we shall thea 
know which is best. 

Mr. Pell has made many interesting experiments 
in Rowing different kinds of crops, the results of 
which, in several instances, have been quite astoo.* 
ishing. When more fully proved, we trust that 
we shall be allowed permission to communicate 
them to the public 

Orchards. — ^Mr. Pell has been remarkably sac- 
ceflfiittl in treating his orchards, getting a rapid 
growth of the trees, and at the same time making 
them b^r now abundantly every season, instead 
of only every other year, as formerlv. The details 
of this treatment we shall give nereafler. He 
has fatted hogs weighing 325 lbs., on sweet and 
sour apples, tLe sweet fed for a week then the 
sour a week, without any other food. The pork 
was sweeter, and apparently quite as firm as corn- 
fed of the best quality. 

Afanuretf.— Mr. Pell has made many expeii* 
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ments with different kinds of manares and com- 
posts, an account of which will be communicated 
to the public in due time. We here give a list of 
the prmcipal materials for his composts: stable 
manure ; dry charcoal dust ; hickory wood soot ; 
bone dust ; oleaginous charcoal ; oyster-shell lime ; 
decayed leaves ; leached ashes; unleached ashes ; 
gilano ; sal soda ; nitrate of potash ; fine salt ; 
poudrette; horn shavings; refuse sugar; ammo- 
niacal liquor; blood; sulphuric acid; magnesia; 
plaster of Paris ; plaster from walls, ground ; de- 
cayed grass ; decayed straw ; decayed weeds; fish ; 
refuse oil ; sea weed. 

Mr. P. took the analysis of vegetables, grain, 
grass, fruits, and wood, for his guide; he then 
compared them with the analysis of different sub- 
stances, which he mixed up in the proportions 
required for the food of the crops to bp cultivated. 
He has thus formed, in his laboratoij, large heaps 
of lii^hly valuable composts, the efiects of which 
on different crops is quite astonishing, having 
quadrupled them, in several instances, at an addi-' 
tional cost of not over $3 to ^5 per acre. He is 
an uncompromising advocate for lime and char- 
coal, especially the latter. By the free use of these 
he keeps the rust from the gooseberry, and dis- 
eases of pretty much all kinds from his fruit and 
crops, beside adding lars^ely to their yield. 

Stock. — Being so exclusively a fruit farm, we 
found no other stock here than is necessary for 
working the land, and giving milk for family use. 
The cows are grade Durhams, the bull a thorough- 
bred. The pigs are mostly Berkshire, and very 
fine. 

Soiling, — Last year the cows here run upon 
very good pasture and averaged eight quarts of 
milk only per day. This year, by keeping the 
same lot up in the yard and soiling them with 
green food, they have averaged thus far within a 
fraction of sixteen quarts per day ; thus showing 
that by being driven to and from pasture, walking 
about it in search of food, and the disturbance of 
flies, animals will not secrete as much milk as 
when kept up quietly with plenty of food, where 
they can have shade or sunshine as they please. 
A certain degree of exercise is doubtless neces- 
sary for health; but an undue amount is prejudi- 
cial to fatting of the animal or secreting milk. 
More manure is made for the farm when cattle 
are kept up and soiled than when left out to run 
upon pasture. 

Fish Ponds. — ^It is a matter of surprise when 
fish ponds are so easily made and kept up, that our 
farmers do not pay more attention to them; as 
they could thus bave, at a trifling expense, a sup- 
ply of fresh fish ail the year round, any time at a 
moment's warning. Mr. Pell has already four of 
these on his farm, and contemplates soon adding 
two others. They are made in the easiest and 
simplest possible manner, by merely deepening a 
hollow in a meadow, and conducting a spring or 
rivulet to it, or damming up a ravme. One of 
these ponds was stocked with pickerel ; a second 
with trout and goldfish ; while m another, the ex- 

Esriment is now making xofrsshrwaterize the shad, 
ast spring, 56 of these fine fish were caujorht with 
a seme in the Hudson, in front of the firm, and 



instantly placed in the pond. Herring, bass, white 
and yellow perch, sun, and other small fish, to- 

f ether with some large sturgeons, were added, to 
eep the shad comnany. When we were there, 
millions of youns nsh had been hatched out from 
the spawn, and all were doing well. We recom- 
mend these things to the earnest attention of the 
public. People would add great variety to their 
food by making fish ponds on their farms, wherever 
they could be formed at a moderate expense. 
Those residing near towns mijght realize a con- 
siderable income from these, in the sale of the 
fish, if they would pay proper attention to them. 

Birds.—^ere the birds are protected, and not a 
gun is allowed to be fired upon the premises, nor 
anything else permitted to disturb them. In con- 
sequence of this, they build their nests in the 
shrubbery near the mansion, and are so tame as to 
allow one sometimes to catch them with the hand. 
The beneficial result is, that they destroy millions 
of insects, which tends greatly to protect the crops. 
Besides, they cheer the residents by their presence, 
and delight them with their songs. It is true they 
now and then help themselves pretty bountifully 
to fruit ; but what of that ? Should they not be 
paid for their labors, and allowed a dessert after 
their insect repast? Mr. P. calculates to have 
fruit enough for himself and the lurds too. We 
pity that person who has no sympathy for birds, 
and who is too churlish to protect them. When 
residing upon our own farm, the crows became so 
tame, m process of time, as to come in troops into 
our garden, and we never allowed lb em to oe dis- 
turbed. They did no injury to the com, or to any- 
thing else in it ; but devoured thousands of the cut- 
worm, and other insects injurious to the crops. 
We do hope, if no other motive has weight with 
the farmers, that their own interests will ultimately 
prevail in causing them to protect the birds. 

The Crrounds, — ^A fine natural wood borders the 
estate along the river, and crowns the ascending 
bank. The grounds about the mansion are taste- 
fully planted with various trees and shrubbery, 
which when more grown will present a handsome 
appearance. Among these, and leading through 
the belt of forest in various directions to the river, 
are winding gravel walks, with here and there 
upon their borders, in delightful keeping, the rus- 
tic chair, settee, and arl^r, shadea by creeping 
vines or overarching trees. The deep ravines are 
crossed by handsome wire bridges. The lawn is 
carefully mowed every two or three weeks, and 
kept in the finest order. Around the house are 
groups of fragrant flowers, very prettily planted, 
and continually succeeding each other in variega- 
ted bloom. 

The Garden. — This is quite ample, and situ- 
ated some 20 rods from the house. A high brick 
wall is built up on the north side, which answera 
also for the back wall of the conservatory already 
stretching 200 feet along its length. Amon^ other 
things here, Mr. P. has commenced the cultivation 
of the native grape under glass without heat. The 
size of the grape bunches are nearly doubled by 
this, and the fruit will ripen full 3 weeks earlier 
than in the open air. The stock of the vines 
come up inside of the conserratory, which is con* 
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sidered far preferable to bein^ placed outside, 
and conducted through a hole in the wall, as the 
whole vine thus has the same temperature for a 
start and growth. There is no wall beneath the 
sill of the front part of the conservatory to ob- 
struct the roots pushing into the garden soil. The 
whole garden is well stocked, and kept in the best 
manner by Mr. Cunningham. He also is the 
tasteful architect of the bridges, rustic work, and 
many other things in and about the premises, 
which do him great credit. 

Buildings, — The mansion is situated near the 
centre of the estate, on ground gradually rising 
about 100 feet above the Hudson, and commands 
uncommonly varied and extensive views on both 
sides of the river, above and below, bounded on 
the north by the sublime range of the Catskill 
mountains, 40 miles distant. The house is of 
brick, painted white, and is 60 feet by 66, with a 
basement story and two upper ones, and a piazza 
in front It is externally of the Roman order of 
architecture, strictly followed ; and yet, it has a 
yery cottage-like appearance. The style within is 
of the Grecian Ionic In the centre is a hall 
paved with marble, 24 feet wide and 27 feet long, 
on the ceiling of which, similar to beautiful .fresco, 
is a picture painted on canvass expressly for it, 
by the best Roman artists. The centre repre- 
sents Guido's Aurora, four other groups equally 
celebrated, surround it, and the Arabesques are 
copied from Raphael's in the Vatican of Rome. It 
is needless for us to add that everything in the 
mansion is in keeping, and very elegantly and 
commodiously arranged. We know no reason 
why a gentleman in building should not gratify 
his taste, and make every reasonable arrangement 
for the comfort of his family. It costs but a trifle 
more in the first place, and is ever afterward satis- 
factory. No ugly appendages of wood-shed and 
other out houses are attached to Mr. Pell's mansion, 
to mar its architecture. Approach it on which 
side YOU will, it presents a handsome facade. We 
wonder no more attention is paid to t^is point in 
building. The greater number of country-houses 
are so miserably loaded with appendages and ad- 
ditions, that they fi;ive the man or refined taste dis- 
gust rather than pleasure in looking at them — they 
show a handsome front, and that is all. The 
basement story may contain all that is necessary 
in the smaller outbuildings; as for the larger 
ones, they should be placed some little distance 
from the mansion, and be screened by trees. The 
bam is built upon a gradually sloping hill. The 
loft runs the whole length, is appropriated to hay 
and grain, and is nearly on a level with the upper 
part of the ground. This makes it easy to pitch 
m from the carts. The lower story is divided into 
a piggery, cow-stable, cider-miil, cairiage-house, 
horse-staole, and poultry-house. These open tow- 
ard the south into ample yards for the stock, 
which are well supplied with water from springs, 
at all seasons of the year. The arrangements are 
comfortable and convenient, and the buildings 
were erected at a moderate cost* Near the bam 
is a workshop and root-cellar. 

In ^oing over the farm, one observes system and 
order m everything. The grounds also present a 



very clean appearance, scarce a weed being found 
among the crops. We were no less gratified than 
instructed in our visit here, and we hope the ex- 
ample of Mr. P. will be followed by others of the 
yoi|ng men of our flourishing and happy republic. 



WHEAT AND RYE. 

Seftembeb is the best month for sowing wheat 
and rye throughout the northern and middle States. 
If the soil be a cold one, or a stifi* clay, the grain 
should be sown the first week of this month ; if 
warm and dry, the second week is preferable ; but 
on no account should sowing be delayed beyond 
the third week, as in that case the crop is sure to 
suffer ffreatly in consequence of it. To subsoil 
plow the land for winter grain would be highly 
beneficial, as it deepens the tilth, thus enabling 
the roots of the plants to strike deeper in the 
ground, and moreover, renders the crop much less 
likely to winter-kill. A most excellent subsoil 
plow from the manufactory of Messrs. Rugbies, 
Nourse & Mason, may be had for $6, and it is 
made so light as to require a single yoke of cattle 
only to work it. 

Winter grain is best sown in drills about six 
inches apart, as it is thus more exposed to the 
sun ; the air also circulates more freely through it, 
continually agitating the stalks, making it grow up 
hardier, and better enabling it to resist disease, 
more especially blight, mildew, and rust. The ex- 
periment has often been made between sowing in 
drills and broadcast, and if any one doubt the supe- 
riority of this method, let him try two crops side 
by side, one sown broadcast the other in drills. 
We regret that we do not know of a good drill 
machine in the United States which is made suffi- 
ciently cheap for general use. It is a great desid- 
eratum, ana our ingenious mechanics would do 
well to turn their attention to making them. Next 
to sowing in drills we prefer ploughing in grain 
about two inches deep. For this purpose a three- 
share plough, sufficiently light to be drawn by a 
single yoke of cattle, has recently been constructed, 
which makes three furrows at a time. With some 
little improvements in it, this could be made to 
answer a good purpose, and is almost equal to 
drilling the grain ; as thus plowed it comes up in 
pretty equal rows. The last method which we 
can recommend is, sowine^ broadcast upon the 
rough furrows, and then harrow. The ground 
should not be harrowed previous to sowing, as it 
makes it so smooth that it is almost impossible 
to even half cover the grain — at least, so we have 
always found it. 

For further particulars regardinf^ the culture of 
wheat, see Northern Calendar in this No., page 275. 



: INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 

It gives us great pleasure to say, that the agri* 
cultural exports from this pon, especially to Eng- 
land, have been largely on the increase the past 
summer, and two aLaiost entirely new products 
have been added latterly to them. These are com 
and hay, which hitherto, from their great bulk» 
have been prevented going abroad to mtich exte&u 



Corn UDgrouod is quite in demand now ia England, 
and if successful eiperimmii are made there 
another year in sowio? it broadcant for soiling, we 

are of opinion that a raige nod sleady market will 
open lor it. We thiok lEal ihe American ministei 
at the Court of St. James' should be instructed to 
UK his influence with the British government in 
this matter. Mi. Coleman is worthily exerting 
himself in the good cause there we see, during the 
progress of liis agiiculiuml toui. 

In consequence of the almost unprecedeoted dry 
weather in England, Dot more than half a crop of 
hay has been made this season ; grass is also quite 
ahori. The consequence is, that hay has risen 
enormously, and was worth, at our last advices, 
about 340 per tun. Freights across the Atlantic 
rule very low just now, and it can be exported at 
a fair proSt. For the Engli.ih market it should be 
of the best quality aad pressed as compactly as 

wood or even brick are to be used, we 
would much prefer (he plain house oi 
collage, with their piazza roofs and 
simple poriicos; and alter these, our lastt 
inclines to the cottage om^e, partaking 
Bomewhal of Ihe French style for a cot- 
tage; aud the Italian, with (he square 
lower in one corner, for a house of twc 
stories. But why should we be for evei 
copying foreign things? And why will 
not our archilecla gel up aornelhiag ori- 
ginal, combining comfort with true tasie, 
and which would find favor as ibe Amer- 
ican Btyle of architecture ? Never was a 
better field for the display of iaTenlioo 
than in this great country, where tens ol 
thousands of ouildings are annnally erect- 
ed. We have often thought that an Om- 
awbaw lodge, ornamented with pillars 
somelhiog like the stalks of Indian com, 
with their leaves and tassels, might be 
made a very pretty model for a villa. 
The lodees and huts of other nations 
among the aborigines of ihia continent, 
and many of our plants, and trees, and 
flowers, may be made to contribute hints 
to the forming and adorning of uur roan- 
aioQS. But some may say that all this 
haa nothing to do with farming. If so, 
we be^ leave respectfully to differ wiih 
them in opinion, and contend (bat it has. 

The above cut is a handsome illustration of the 
cnsiellaied Gothic. It is the residence of a Scotch 
Uarquis, and stands at the east end of Loch Tay, 
Dear ihe village of Eenmore. A very pretty villa, 
constructed of Sina-Sing marble, has recently 
been erected near Tarrytown, on the east bank of 
the Hudson, which somewhat resembles Tay- 
month Castle. Of course, in length and breadth 
of mansion, and height of towers, it is not (o be 
compared to the magnificent pile before us ; and 
we trust that we shell never have such in this 
coimiry, except as public buildings, or where aaeo- 
ciatiiws are formed (o erect whole squares io towns 
and cities, and eive their froais a ontntu of ap- 
pearance, instead of the helier-akelter, ugly, iiuxa.-. 



VILLAS. 

The observant traveller will have noticed, that 
a great change has been going on for the past few 
years in the northern ana middle States, particu- 
Jarly in the neighborhood of cities, in the style of 
architecture of villas and countiy-housei. We 
are forsaking the Grecian and now taking (o the 
Gothic ; and so far as it gives variety, and in some 
instances ia more comfortable and picturesque, thii 
change is to be commended. There are certain 
circumsiBucea, however, under which Gothic 
buildings are attempted, that make them appeal 
absurd, ami we trust (bat the fastiion now aet is 
erecting them will be followed with alt due cau- 
tion. A Gothic building of wood is perfectly ri- 
diculous ; it should invariably be of stone, with 
iron or bronze appendages, and any one atiempt* 
ing ihia slyle in leas-enduring mateiiale, will H 
certain to be laughed at bv at! persons who enter- 
laia a proper aense of tne iitnest o£ things. If 
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gruotis, misshapen fronts which nowpresent them* 
selves on all quarters throughout the United Sutea. 
It ia a pity that each city baa not a eontrolling 
architect lor such things, whose will were law. 
Every square then m our towns would appear like 
a handsome palace ; and the yard« in the interior 
be formed into a i^eral one, prettily laid out, a 
fountain playing in it, and turfed, and planted with 
shrubs and flowera. But what are they now! 
Shocking nuisances generally— inimical Co health, I 
and such as (he refined eyelooka out upcm with 
loatliing and diagiuL All these things might be | 



remedied wiihoai its costing a farthiiv more. Fn* 
generationa will womler that Uieii &then 
have thui lired. Indeed, a centuiy, or pei> 
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haps even half a ceDturv heace, oar present filthi- 
ness ia this respect will be characterized as the 
disgusting appendages of barbarianism. We are 
sensible that there are many exceptions to the 
above remarks throughout the United States ; we 
are speaking only of such things as strike the eye 
generally, and the sooner they can be reformed the 
better it will be for us, even in a pecuniary sense, 
to sav nothing of the great improvement which 
woula be made in health, morals, and refinement. 



REMEDY FOR OVEREATING APPLES. 

There is a great crop of apples this year, and 
since they are ascertained to oe valuable food for 
stock, they are mostly used for this purpose. Un- 
fortunately, homed animals are apt to get choked 
with them when fed whole ; yet till a cheap ma- 
chine, requiring not to exceed a single horse power 
to move it, can be invented for crushing them, the 
generality of farmers must continue to feed as at 
present. An apple lodging in the gullet is easily 
removed bv a probang or common whip-stock 
thrust gently down the throat ; but we have no 
recollection of seeing any remedy for sickness 
caused by overeating apples. A friend suggests to 
us, that a lump of saleratus equal in size to a hen's 
egg, dissolved in warm water, is an effectual cure. 
The remedy can do no harm if it does no good, 
saleratus being a very simple substance. Perhaps 
any soothing, purging medicine would be equally 
effectual. 

By boiling apples, and feeding them out modern 
ately, especially when mixed with bran or meal, 
no danger of any kind will ensue. Cooked fruit 
goes much further than the raw, for food, and 
where proper conveniences exist for boiling, it is 
recommenaed in an economic point of view, when 
it can not ht conveniently cooked, we should much 
prefer giving it to hogs than cattle, as they may 
eat it freely with little or no danger. 

GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON SHEEP. 

We desire to 4^11 particular attention to the ad- 
vertisement in this jSo. of the executors of the 
estate of the late Mr. Grove, to the sale of his 
Saxon flocks, one of which is to take place at Bus- 
kirk's Bridge, N. Y., on the 30th September ; and 
the other at Granger, Ohio» on the 15th October 
next. Mr. Grove was educated a shepherd among 
the Electoral flocks in Saxony, which are acknow- 
ledged by all to produce the finest wool in the 
world. From these flocks he personally selected, 
at various times and with great care, ana imported 
into this ooontry, the choicest sheep to be had 
among them. These he has continued to breed 
here in America, with a reputation which has 
added to, rather than detracted from their original 
highly meritorious qualities in Saxony. Let it be 
recollected that fine wool is now, and must for an 
indefinite period continue to be, one of the most 
profitable productions of the farm ; that we have 
not only a large and greatly increasing demand for 
it in our own country, but the prospect of consid- 
erable sales at good prices abroad, as agents from 
foreign countries are now among us, with orders 



in hand for heavy purchases of the higher grades 
of wool. 

The pedigree of Mr. Grove's flocks is unques- 
tioned — this is a matter of the utmost importance 
to the purchaser — they are pure, thoroughbred 
sheep. These in hand, the wool-grower wHl have 
a fine sort with which to start, and be assured 
at least of one thing — undoubted purity of blood — 
a point of no trifling consideration, wnen we look 
around and see the miserable animals offered 
everywhere to be sold as pure Saxons, many of 
which are mere grades and poor sheep at that. A 
rare opportunity now presents itself to those desi- 
rous of obtaining fine wool sheep, to do so; and they 
may rest satisfied of one thing, and that is, at 
whatever prices they may purchase any of these 
superior animals, they can have an advance on 
them within a year, such will be the demand 
for a choice quality of wool and the rare animals 
necessary to produce it. We sincerely hope, for 
the benefit of our wool-growers throughout the 
country, that they will generally attend the sales 
of these high-bred, pure, Electoral Saxon flocks. 

SIflrfcultttre (n Bcotlaitd— lifo. 1. 

We have much pleasure in presenting our read- 
ers with the first of a series of letters from our 
young friend Mr. Norton, who sailed hence to Liv- 
erpool last spring, with a view of availing himself 
of the instruction in analytical chemistry of Pro- 
fessor Johnstone of Scotland, and of becoming ac- 
quainted with European agriculture. We are 
confident that they will afford high gratification to 
our readers, and be perused by them with no less 
pleasure than profit. 

Edinburgh, July 26, 1844. 

Farm of Mr. Finnie. — In compliance with your 
kind invitation, and in the hope that I may con- 
tribute to the interest and usefulness of your pa- 
per, of which I have been an attentive reader, I 
will occasionally during my residence here send you 
a communication. 

I visited a short time since, the farm of Mr. 
Finnie of Swanston, one of the most celebrated 
Lothian farmers, and was so much pleased that I 
will endeavor to communicate something of my 
i mpressions. Professor Johnstone's plan is to unite 
theory with practice, so that while engaged in 
chemical researches, we are led to consider their 
bearing upon the actual wants of the agricultural 
community; also, by conversation with the intel- 
ligent farmer, to have new subjects brought be- 
fore us. 

Situation. — Swanston is situated about three 
miles from Edinburgh, upon a northern slope of 
the Pentland hills, at an elevation of between 500 
and 600 feet above the level of the sea. 

Buildings and Stock, — The attention of oar 
party was flrst turned to the farm buildings. These 
are of stone and form an extensive quadrangle. 
Here are stables for the horses, of which sixteen 
are employed upon the farm ; also stalls for about 
twenty-five cows; but these are principally occu- 
pied by fattening cattle, as Mr. Finnie keeps 
merely enough cows to supply his own fiimily. 
The horses aref«d upon fodder, cut by one of them 
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coonected with the cutter, by a mmple contrivaDce. 
There are appropriate shelters for carts and imple- 
ments, coaveDlent store-rooms, &c In the centre 
is a small steam-engine of six-horse power, which 
drives the threshing apparatus in the outside 
building. The grain (alls from the threshing ma- 
chine directly into a fanning-mill, which separates 
the awns and light seeds ; by a set of small iron 
buckets revolving upon a leather band, it is then 
raised and delivered into a second, and finally a 
third winnowing machine, from which it comes 
forth beautifully clean. Another set of deliverers 
take the chaff to the room above, where the un- 
threshed grain is first introduced, to pass once 
more through and thus prevent all loss. All of 
this machinery is worked by the engine, and much 
ingenuity is shown in dispensing with manual 
labor. The steam also cooks and steams the food 
for the stock. Mr. F. estimates its fuel to cost 
about £5 a year. A large walled space in the 
centre of the quadrangle is devoted to the reception 
of manure from the stables, piggeries, &c The 
Btock-yard still presents a goodly show of last 
year's products. The frames upon which the 
stacks stand are all numbered, to the amount 
of seventy- five. This must be very convenient, 
especially with crops, the results of experiment. 

Division of Land and Course of Cropping.-^ 
Our attention was next occupied by the farm 
itself. It consists of 1200 acres — 600 of arable 
and 600 of pasture land. The arable land is 
agrain divided into infield and outfield. The infield 
is long cultivated land, and capable of producing 
all kinds of crops ; while the outfield is lighter, 
and more recent h^ reclaimed, the soil being thin in 
xnany places. Upon the former a five, and on the 
latter a six years^ rotation is followed. Upon the 
infield it is : I. Potatoes ; 2. Wheat ; 3 and 4*. Grass ; 
5. Oats. Upon the outfield, tumeps are substituted 
for potatoes ; barley and oats for wheat ; and three 
instead of two years, grass. 

The Crops. — These, the present year, are about 
40 acres of wheat, 40 of potatoes, 200 of barley 
and oats, and 70 of tumeps. The wheat gives 
promise of a good yield. It is sown broadcast, 
drilling having been given up, because the weeds 
upon those fields are actually exterminated. Of 
the potatoes, 20 acres are in one field. The supe- 
riority of those manured with guano was here 
most evident. Those, however, where a half 
manuring, or 20 loads of fiirm-yard dung and 300 
lbs. of guano per (Scotch) acre were applied, 
looked better than those wholly manured by guano. 
I was struck with the beautiful accuracy of the 

S Ota to drills. It was too early in the season to 
ecide upon the jrield of the oat and barley crops. 
The oat straw will be short, owing to the exces- 
sive drought of the early summer. The tumeps 
were undergoing the first thinning and looked very 
well. The amount of this crop now raised is truly 
enormous. One dealer in Haddinfirton, about 
twenty miles from Edinburgh, sa^rs that he has 
this year sold 50,000 lbs. of seed, mtended to sow 
I89OOO acres. 

All of these crops on this farm are the subject 
of varied experiments in application of almost all 
snbscances used as manure, in variable quantity 



and every imaginable way. One barley field is 
the subject of nearly thirty different applications 
of steeps. In another out field, are twenty-three , 
kinds of top dressing. These are instances, and 
it would be useless for me now to enumerate more, 
as the results will undoubtedly be published. 
These experiments seem to be all conducted with 
^eat care and rigorous accuracy, vital requisites 
in such matters. If such varied researches are 
successfully carried out, Mr. Finnie, in taking upon 
himself the vast amount of attention and labor ne- 
cessary, will confer a benefit not only upon him- 
self, but upon the agricultural cominunity, the 
importance of which can hardly be estimated. 

The arable land of this farm, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is thorouglUy drained. Tiles are used 
and by putting them in of very large sizes, even 
the ditches are covered and the fields are cultivated 
close to the hedges and fences, saving land which 
elsewhere is a nursery for weeds. Those weeds 
which the plough and spade can not reach are 
picked out by hand, at from one to two pence per 
six lineal yards. All the vegetable matter thus 
obtained is formed into compost heaps and more 
than repays the expense of collecting. 

The pasture land of the form is chiefly upon the 
Pentland hills, and will sustain about 5000 sheep. 
Upon this, improvements are going on, by irriga- 
tion in some places and draininsf in others. Lime 
will probably be of much benent, for although the 
farm lies upon a Zeolitic Trap, the decomposition 
of which affords a certain quantity of lime, yet 
there is not enough to maintain the proper supply 
necessary for the soil. 

Manure, — Every possible means for the collec- 
tion of manure is adopted. A portion of the grass 
land is let to some persons from Edinburgh, in 
order that they may keep a dairy of 24 cows 
thereon. Their manure carefully preserved, adds 
materially to the supply. In addition to this, and 
all the manure from his own stables and compost 
heaps, Mr. Finnie told me that he aimually paid 
about £250 for manure firom Edinburgh, giving 
from three to four pounds for the manure of a sin- 
gle cow. As much more is paid for the portable 
manures, such as guano, nitrate of soda, bone-dust, 
&c., making a total of about $2,500 per annum ; 
this too by a tenant farmer^ one who has his rent 
and a hign one to pay. Nothing can be more con* 
elusive as to the profit as well as the benefit of 
liberal manuring. 

The Grounds, — ^Notwithstanding his numerous 
avocations, Mr. Finnie has not neglected the adorn- 
ing of the grounds about his house. The hedges 
are at least 10 feet in height and beautifully trim- 
med ; there is a prettv garden here also, and the 
house is surrounded by fine trees. The view of 
the Frith of Forth and of the city of Edinburgh 
from this place is beautiful. We left Swanston 
delighted and instructed by our visit, for we saw 
there a model of good order and progressive im- 
pipvement ; not that it is perfect, for many thinn 
are yet to be done; but there is everywhere visible 
the triumph of mind over matter— a combination 
of enterprise with prudence— of intelligence free 
from prgudice— of mdnstry and skill. 
I John P. Nobton. 
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PAULAR MERINO SHEEP. 

A WRITES in the Americaa A^iculturalist, over 
the sigQature of Examiner, has at intervals, for 
severaT months, published a series of violent 
attacks, on not only the sheep, but the motives, 
veracity, and character of various breeders of Me- 
rino sheep in our country. Indeed, I know of but 
one breeder of this variety, in relation to whose 
sheep much has been said or written of late, who 
has escaped these assaults. 

I am cnarged by this writer with being " inter- 
ested ^' in the statements which I have submitted 
to the public in relation to the sheep of Mr. S. W. 
Jewett, of Vermont ; and I am particularly charged 
with publishing in the January No. of the Cuhi- 
vator *' an elaborate defence and puff of these 
sheep — a disguised ram advertisement, headed, as 
usual, with a decoy or catch-picture." I confess I 
deem it a degrading necessity to feel myself driven 
to answer the personal assaults of an an on vinous 
writer; and nothing but the tacit or partial sanc- 
tion (a) of these assaults on the part of the editor of 
a respectable agricultural journal, which the pub- 
lic, or some portion of it, may be disposed to infer 
from his continued publication of them, has forced 
me to adopt an alternative so humiliating. 

I do hot propose to bandy criminations or re- 
^nriminatioDS with an anonvmous writer. I shall 
content myself, mainly, witb explaining those facts 
and circumstances out of which this writer has 
formed materials for his assertions against me. 
The first year I acted as corresponding secretary 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, I 
invited Mr. Jewett, in common with various other 
breeders of sheep of every variety, to express his 
yiews and the results of his experience in relation 
to sheep-breeding, for our Volume of Transactions. 
I had never met Mr. J., but extended this invita- 
tion on the recommendation of those whom I sup- 
posed beat qualified to judge, as well as that com- 
mon &me, which assigned him a hi^^h, if not tlie 
first place, as a breeder of Merinos, m the United 
States. In his part of the correspondence which 
ensued between us, there was certainly nothing to 
change the favorable impressions which I had im- 
bibed towards him. I subsequently met him. His 
appearance was that of a gentleman. He was a 
candidate for a high and responsible office in the 
State in which he resided. On him, so far as my 
knowledge had extended, the breath of suspicion 
bad never blown. 

I had come to the conclusion to breed Merinoa. 
After diligent inqoinr in relation to the weight and 
quality of fleeces or the most celebrated flocks in 
our country, I came to the undoubting conclusion, 
that for a union of these properties, the sheep of 
Mr. Jewett excelled those or any other breeder. 
Their pedigrees as pure bred Merinos were traced 
by him, to my full satisfacticm, from imported 
flocks. Further than this I went not and cared not.* 

* Examiner, after insinuating that Mr. J's sheep are 
« mongrels," " crossed with EngUsh sheep. " &c., would 
now escape by narrowing down the inue to tne single friv- 
olmis point whether they are or are not " Panlar*' Merinos ! 
As I stated in my article in the January Cultivator, I con- 
sider this a onestion of no consequence, and have paid no 
attention to it in the Investigation of their pedigrees. I 



Anxious to improve my flock with these sheep, I 
ordered a small number, and gave a carte blanche 
for the price. I received but two, and actually 
owned just two, and no more, (and had not, at that 
time, the most remote expectation of owning 
more,) when Examiner taunted me with being 
an ** interested puffer" of Mr. J's sheep—" issuing 
disguised ram advertisements," &c. ! I will fur- 
ther say, if the assertion can be considered neces- 
sary, that I have not now, and never have had, 
any interest or connection with Mr. J., directly or 
indirectly, in the disposal of his sheep. 

A word in relation to my communication in the 
January number of the Cultivator, stigmatized as 
a " disguised ram advertisement." It was dis- 
tinctly stated in the communication itself ^ that it 
was drawn forth by the direct request of the editor 
of the Cultivator, to me directed, asking me to 
write what I knew of Paulars in general — For- 
tune's (Mr. Jewett's buck) character, pretensions, 
and orogeny in particular." I might have added, 
in relation to the *' decoy picture," that the editor 
of the Cultivator further stated to me, that he had 
a portrait of " Fortune" which would appear at 
the head of my communication. I had no agency 
in procuring tnat picture, and do not know that 
any other person nad, beside the editor of the 
Cultivator. On two other occasions, be it known 
unto Examiner, have I published statements in 
relation to Mr. J*s sheep, or in relation to my sheep 
purchased of Mr. J. The first which appeared 
previously to the article in the Cultivator, was to 
correct an erroneous statement made in relation 
to the weight of their fleeces by the editor of the 
Genesee Farmer ; the second appjeared in a de- 
scription of the Cortland county fair, where these 
sheep wete competitors, which description was 
prejpared at the request of the editor or the Cen- 
tral New York Farmer, and was published by him. 
I am desirous that Examiner, and all others in- 
terested shall know the full length and breadth of 
my ** advertising" propensities and practices. 

If commendatory notices of varieties, breeds, or 
animals possessed oy the writer, be proof that the 
writer is " interested" — is *' issuing disguised ad- 
vertisements," all I have to say is, that many dis- 
tinguished gentlemen throughout the country have 
for years thus "grievously offended," and none 
more so than A. B. Allen, (b) They have " adver- 
tised" where thousands of dollars were involved, 
instead of the paltry price of two sheep and their 
produce ! To this day, Mr. Editor, I, and doubt- 
less thousands of others, entertain glowing and 
gratified recollections of your graphic descriptions 
of Bellfounder horses; Durham and Devon cattle, 
and their crosses ; Tuscarora, Berkshire, and China 
hogs, &c., &c, &c. ; and Examiner has but to turn 
back the pages of the Cultivator to the notable era, 
if I recollect aright, of 1836, (c) to find its pans 
almost bristling into life with the "counteifeit 
presentment" oi pigs of as many hues as the 
" pretty little horses" in the nursery song — 
I •^— ^— ^■^^-^— ^»— — ^^^^ 

spoke of Fortone as a « Panlar," because his owaer so 
(alls him, and because he was so called by the cNtttor of 
the Cultivator in his request for a descnption of '^'~ 
quoted stdweqnently in the above commonicaUoii. 
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" The black and the bay, 
The white and the gray," &c. 

Would he aver that these were ** decoy pic- 
tares ?" 

The indiyidual who has heen so fortunate as to 
escape the attacks of Examiner, is Mr. D. C. 
Colljus, of Hartford, Conn. The most decided 
commendations of his sheep — even with a ptc- 
furtf— have appeared in the American A^icultu- 
lalist, and in another publication issued from the 
same office and under the same auspices (the 
American Agriculturalist Almanac) ; these strong 
commendations have been coupled with a favorable 
notice or,{d) and call of attention to the first number 
of Examiner's series of attacks on other Amer^ 
lean breeders. No one, perhaps, has a right to 
infer from these facts that Mr. Collins has had any 
agency or priority, either in these praises of his 
own sheep, or in these attacks on those of others. 
I presume to draw no inferences in the premises. 
Bat at all events, a comparison has thus been in- 
stituted between his sheep and those of the breed- 
ers thus assaulted — a comparison highly derogatory 
to the pretensions of the latter. 

Henrt S. Randall. 

Cortland Village, Aug, 5, 1844. 

5a) We distinctly and emphatically disavowed 
iorsing all the opinions of Examiner (see 
vol. ii., p. 341) ; and we do not exactly understand 
what inference Mr. Randall would draw from his 
charge of a " tacit or partial sanction.*' It would 
be much better for him to define our exact posi- 
tion, otherwise it might be inferred that we wrote 
what never came from our pen. This rule of 
** inferences" might be made to work both ways, 
and be drawn out to sanction Mr. R*s communica- 
tioQ and all others of our correspondents, with as 
much propriety as those of Examiner. 

(b) For our own part, we beg leave to say, that, 
thus far, there is a trifling difference between our^ 
selves and Mr. Randall. According to our best 
recollections, when we wrote about stock, we usu- 
ally made distinctions between thoroughbred and 
grade animals, or gave pedigrees, or all the infor- 
matioa we knew of their history and breeding ; 
and had anything like such charges been preferred 
against the breeding of the animals about which 
we wrote, as are made by Examiner against 
Mr. Jewett's sheep, we should feel bound as an 
honorable man to promptly disprove them, or make 
a public acknowledgment that we were mistaken, 
or had been imposed upon ; neither of which 
Mr. R. here attempts, though, perhai)s, he or 
Mr. Jewett will do so hereafter. There is a loose- 
ness in speaking and writing about grade animals 
throughout the country, which the sooner it can 
be corrected, the better it will be for stock breeders 
and purchasers ; and every day*s additional ezpe- 
rieoce only goes to convince us more and more of 
the importance of distinguishing animals as grades 
or thoroughbreds. 

(c) It was in January, 1840, not ^36, as Mr. R. 
has it, that Black Warrior, Seneca Chief, Land pike, 
and Alligator, accompanied by a pair of fair demoi- 
selles, like the Amazons of old, made their ** bris- 
tling'* entrance into " life," to the amazement of ail 



grunters in creneral, and some in particular through- 
out the nation. 

(d) We deny this in toto, and challenge Mr. IL 
to construe one word of oUr preliminary remarks 
to Examiner's "first number" as a *' favorable 
notice." We only said that the " communication 
comes from one of much personal experience in 
sheep>breeding" — which is a fact; and merely 
added, the su^ect " seems important" — ^which is 
another fact. Neither did we " couple " the above 
** favorable notice" with '* strong commendations" 
of Mr. Collins* sheep, inasmuch as the articles on 
that subject did not appear till two months after — 
we had not then even seen the sheep in question ! 
We have had occasion more than once to correct 
misstatements in regard to what we say, and we 
think a little more caution on this subject should 
be observed. But as we do not intend to crawl oat 
of any hole, or refuse to stand up to the rack upon 
any matter we ever wrote anout, we suppose 
Mr. Randall may allude to a note under the article, 
" Fine Wool Sheep," page 98, of our second vol- 
ume. If so, be might with as much propriety sav 
that the late Mr. Grove's sheep were " coupled'* 
with Examiner, as that Mr. Collins' were ; and 
to conclude, it may be proper to observe here, that 
we literally forced ourselves upon Mr. C. ; and that 
it was with the greatest reluctance he at length 
permitted anything to be written of his flock ; and 
moreover, that he would not allow us to say all 
that we might with perfect truth and justice have 
said in regard to them. For example, a yearling 
ewe sheared a fleece of 10 lbs. — ^yes, TEN pounds — 
which was worth, at least, ten cents per pound 
more than any other Merino wool in market ; and 
one of the most extensive wool-brokers in this city 
informed us it 'would brioff it. Several other ewef 
and some of the young bucks nearly approached this 
weight. We honestly believe that Mr. Collins' im- 
portation from the Rambouillet flock of Merinos, in 
France, was one of the most valuable ever made 
into this country, and of great national importance ; 
and we, and our late associate in the conduct of 
this periodical, beg to be considered as the persons 
'* grievously ofi*ending" in all cases throughout, in 
the '* favorable notices" and '* strong commenda- 
tions" of the Rambouillet Merinos. 



EGYPTIAN CORN. 

The Egyptian com from the seed you sent me 
has fully matured, and is an abundant yield. l€ 
was planted late, and from its early maturity, I am 
led to believe that we might obtain two, if not ' 
three crops by the 1st of October. Mine was 
planted to obtam seed only. Where it was planted 
thick, each stock produced but one panicle, which 
is terminal; at a greater distance, and similar soil^ 
some stocks have five panicles — one terminal, the 
other four auxiliary. Some put up suckers which 
have also borne fruit. 

Robbut W. Wiluaus. 

Tallahassee, Flor., dOth July, 1844. 

We hope that Mr. Williams will hereaAer ffive 
us the product per acre of the above com, and its 
value for stock feed, of both seed and stalk. It is 
now cultivated here pretty extensively. 
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CULTURE OP TOBACCO.— NO. IV. 

The third indication is to secure a sufficient 
amount of ammonia to develop the tobacco plants. 

In this paper I haye been studious to recommend 
Bolhing to tlie planter except what is within his 
reach, save, indeed, lime, which may be in part 
rephiced by burnt clay, a substance usually 
abundant where shell marl or lime is absent I 
shall not, therefore, recommend the planter to 
Bend after ammoniacal manures, which are sold at 
a high price, and roay^ be difficult of attainment. 
But turning his attention to the preservation of all 
the urine and feces of his household, as well as 
of his stock ; to the collection of woollen rags, the 
refuse of shearing, bristles, old leather, hats, 
feathers, dead animals, horns of cattle, bones, 
blood, waste soap-water from washings, refuse of 
soap making, kitchen garbage, &&, assure him, 
that upon an ordinar^r plantation, these for the 
most part forgotten articles, will yield enough ni- 
trogen for a larger crop of tobacco, than his force 
can raise and cure. Let him reduce the solids of 
this long list of ofikl by cutting and crushing them 
into small pieces. Let him mix it with fine gar^ 
den mould and the scrapings of the floor of his to- 
bacco bams, and make nitre heaps of the whole, 
freely exposed to the air, but sheltered from rain : 
let him incorporate lime with these beds, and 
moisten them with waste soap water and urine, and 
at the end of two years from the commencement of 
the practice, by putting up new beds as fiist as he 
obtains enough materials, the planter will not only 
be in possession of nitre, but each bed will yield 
him a mass of manure of incalculable value in the 
culture of tobacca A half pint put to each hill 
twice during its growth, will yield him the roost 
luxuriant harvest at no expense, for the trouble of 
collecting is not much greater than throwing away 
rubbish. A load will supply at least an acre, and 
he will have the satisfacuon of knowing that his 
liberality in expenditures for his household in 
clothing and fooo, is attended with an increase of 
crop that will leave a surplus in return. When 
in Virginia, I urged the formation of nitre beds 
upon many friends, but to no purpose ; I trust that 
the present desire, and necessity for improvement, 
will induce some of the intelligent and noble plant- 
ers of that country to commence the practice, as 
well as the burning of day, both of which I shall 
be proud to introduce into their country. Old to- 
bacco bams, or temporary slab sheds at their sides, 
are admirably suited for nitre beds, if care be ta- 
ken that no water drains out from the heap into 
the soil, as that would lead to heavy loss. 

I have entered into this long account of the 
means of collecting nitrogen at Iu)me, because it is 
lamentable to witness so much waste, and diso^ust- 
ing to see the manner in which the above garbage 
hangs around the tenements of negroes. The 
practice would increase their comfort, and add to 
the appearance oi the plantation, irrespective of 
the gold falling to the farmer. But it is not the 
only means by which nitrogen may be secured on 
the land. If the highest state of porosity is at- 
tainable, no more will be wanted for the produc- 
tion of rich plants. This condition, I do not, how- 
ever, suppose to be practicable in oar coarse til- 



lage. Moreover, ammoniacal manures are ci 
creat value to all the cerealia. The common sta- 
ble manure economically managed will be used for 
this purpose. 

There is another grand means of obtaining ni- 
trogen on the farm — the cultivation of those plants 
which, requiring little or none from the soil, sup' 
ply themselves by drawing largely from the atr. 
This practice is one of the pillars of agriculture ; 
like hming; and burning clay, it originated with 

Practical men, and as the result of experience. 
\xi bv regarding it in a scientific point of Wew, it 
will be fully appreciated. We are indebted to 
that profound chemist and splendid agriculturist, 
Boussingault, for all that is known in this explana- 
tion. 

He raised clover, from seed, in a soil utterly 
destitute of organic matter, and found at the end 
of two months, that it had abstracted from the 
atmosphere and fixed in its structure 10 per cent, 
more nitrogen than the seed contained. In anoth- 
er experiment, with clorer transplanted from the 
field into a soU of calcined sand, there was an in- 
crease of 70 per cent, of that element, drawn from 
the air in the same time. Common field peas 
grown from seed in the same soil, also obtained in 
99 days nearly 120 per cent, of nitrogen, above the 
quantity in the grain. 

On the other hand, Boussingault sowed wheat 
under the foregoing circumstances, and at the end 
of two months there was a loss of 9 per cent, of 
the nitrogen the crain had contained. Fme trans- 
planted oat seedlings showed a slight loss, even 
when growing in water. 

By the ciuiivation of clover, beans, grasses, 
Jerusalem artichoke, kc, provided they are fkl- 
lowed in full growth, immediately before flowetw 
ing, any amount of ammoniacal substances can be 
concentrated in the soil. I wish to draw attention 
especially to the Jerasalem artichoke [HeUanthus 
tuberosos), because it contains much nitrate of 
potash and ammonia, will grow upon stiff daj, 
and yields a great quantity of substance. This 
practice is one of the most surprising to those 
who have never resorted to it, ana one of the best 
scientific experiments in agriculture. A sprinkling 
of powdered plaster of Paris will forward clover 
on poor soils. 

In this discursive essay, written at intervals of 
leisure from more pressing business, there is much 
which will receive criticism. On one point I may 
forestall the fitrmer. It will strike him that there 
are some substances, as clover, recommended for 
the accomplishment of each of the indications laid 
down, and therefore should meet them all. This 
is trae, clover meets all the indications, under 
some circumstances, and it is within my experi- 
ence to have witnessed a case where a field that 
would scarcely grow ten bushels of oats to the 
acre, did produce upward of 1,000 lbs. of tobacco 
in three years after, by fallowing a second year's 
growth of clover. But I have not confined mvself 
to recommending clover only, because its cultiva- 
tion is not always, successful at first ; there are 
tracts of country where it commands so high a 
price that in the contracted economy of new im» 
provers of land, it would be considered too ezpea* 
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sive, and clover does not always answer even 
where it takes pretty well. In the same way, a 
perfect burning of clay will answer sometimes by 
Itself, but I prefer to adduce it as a means of ren- 
dering soluble saline matters, for this I know it 
will always effect. 

The remarks made in this, and the foregoing 
papers, will, I trust, be of importance to some 
planters ; they are intentionally made applicable 
to all : there are, however, cases which they will 
Dot meet ; for should there be a want of any es- 
sential saline matter, as bone-earth, lime, potash, 
sulphuric acid, &c., in the soil, the means laid 
down are not sufficient. In this case, which is 
not to be anticipated, except in barren sand, or on 
those fields which have been known to be severely 
cropped from the times of the first settlement, 
other appliances are wanting ; manures from with- 
out the farm, suited to the soil, must be imported, 
and much expense incurred. On this topic I have 
not time now to write; but if my attention, now 
fixed on the establishment of an agricultural 
school in the University of New York, should be 
relieved sufficiently for another communication on 
the subject, it will afford me pleasure to point out 
such indications in the soil, as will furnish the 
fiirmer with the means of detecting the nature of 
the absent saline matter, and the cheapest plan 
for its restitution. In conclusion, and that the 
matter of these essays may be placed in a clear 
light, I will recapitulate the argument, and gen- 
eral heads. 

1st. Plants differ in requiring a supply of nitro- 
gen (as ammonia, &c.) from the soil, as well as 
the atmosphere ; clover, grass, &c., obtain enough 
from the air for ordinary growth ; wheat, tobacco, 
&C., require an additiotiaf quantity to be 'supplied 
them. 

2d. New lands containing much vegetable mat- 
ter, and under proper drainage, yield ammonia, &c., 
to the roots of* plants, and therefore have all the 
indications of fertility ; but the same lands after a 
time become barren by the loss of the organic 
matters. 

3d. When the vegetable matter disappears, and 
the field lies waste, a sufficient quantity of the 
insoluble saline matters (bone-earth, carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, silicate of potash and soda) 
are not rendered soluble in the course of a season, 
to supply the necessities of lu'xuriant herbage. 

4th. Tobacco requires a large quantity of these 
saline matters, and by uncovering the soil, leads 
to a considerable waste of its organic ingredients. 

5th. The indications for the restoration of such 
barren soils, when recentlv cleared, are threefold : 

1. To pulverize the soil so that it may become 
porous. 

2. To hasten the solubility of its saline constit- 
uents. 

3. To secure a supply of ammonia. 

The means of accomplishing these indications 
are: 

Ist. By mechanical contrivances; by adding ve- 
getable matters, as peat, muck, leaves, fallow 
crops, spreading charcoal, burning clay, and liming. 

2d. To hasten the solubility of saline matters. 
By liming, burning the surface soil with lime, 



burning clay, the addition of vegetable matters, 
fallow crops. 

3d. To secure a supply of ammonia. By atten- 
tion to the stable, by preserving offal, making nitre 
beds, turning in fallow crops, especially such as 
draw all their nitrogen from the air, as clover, 
Jerusalem artichoke, &c. 

D. P. Gardner, M. D. 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry. 

New York, June, 1844. 

Wool for Eurofe. — ^We are informed that 
agents of several French and English houses are 
now in this country, examining tne clips of our 
finest flocks of sheep, with a view of purchasing 
them up for the European manufacturers of super- 
fine broadcloths. This is an important movement, 
and shows the farmer that a superior quality of 
wool will not want a market, grow it as fast as 
we will. 



In publishing the following communication from 
Mr. Cook, it is proper in us to remark, that 
although the article by Americus of which he 
complains, did not appear till our May No. was 
issued, more than two months after the death of 
Mr. Grove, that it was actually written and sent 
to us at the time of its date, which was several 
days previous to this melancholy event. Further- 
more, that we did not ourselves learn of the demise 
of Mr. G. till the last of March, when according 
to our best recollection, the article of Americns 
was in type; although from some circumstance 
which we cannot now recall, it was laid over till 
May, instead of appearing in March, or April, as 
it more properly should have done. Americus did 
not hear of the death of Mr. G. till some time later 
than ourselves; we believe not till the reception 
by him of our April No., containing his obituaty 
notice. We know the writer of the article com- 
plained of, as a man of fine sensibilities, and high 
moral worth, and he will learn with deep regret 
that he ever wrote a line which has caused pain 
to a " helpless family ;" and, certainly, had we 
supposed a single word in that article would have 
done so, we should have recalled it, even aAer 
being in type. Of our own respect and admiration '( 
of Mr. Grove as a man, and of his choice, pure 
bred flock of Electoral Saxons, the volumes of this 
periodical bear fVequent and ample testimony, and 
it is unnecessary for us to add another word on 
this point. There is this consolation, however, in 
the matter, it has given Mr. Cook an opportunity 
of making an able argument in the defence of these 
fine sheep, and he has certainly demonstrably 
proved them animals of high Talne. Upon read- 
mg his article, we are sure that the public will 
agree with us in this, that whatever the loss sns* 
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tained in their kind shepherd, the flocks are not 
wanting in an eloquent defender; and that all 
these remarks will tend to call public attention to 
them more pointedly than if they had never been 
made, and in this way their merits will become 
more known, and a greater anxiety manifested to 
obtain the animals in question. 

ELECTORAL SAXON SHEEP. 

The friends of the late H. D. Grove, have read 
with much surprise and regret, the remarks on 
his valuable flocks of'* Electoral Saxon Sheep,'* in 
the May No. of the present volume of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, over the signature of Americus. 
The cause of this surprise was not, that a writer 
should express a partiality in favor of the animal 
in which a portion of his property mi^ht be in- 
Tested, and when comparing it with other varie- 
ties of the same animal, rivals perhaps for the 
public favQr, that he should draw conclusions fa- 
Torable to his own kind, and adverse to all others ; 
all of which being perfectly consistent with every 
day's observation, might have been expected. 
But it arose from circumstances peculiar to this 
case. Mr. Grove slept in a recent grave; his 
more intimate friends bad just taken hold to assist 
his bereaved, and at the time, in a great measure, 
helpless family, in the settlement m his estate ; a 
large proportion of his property was in Saxon 
sheep, and these were advertised for sale ; and yet, 
in the very No. of the periodical in which this 
advertisement appeared, an anonymous correspon- 
dent makes an attack not only on this variety of 
sheep, but upon the very flock by name thus ad- 
vertised. This was a thrust that no one could 
anticipate ; and as those who were the most deep- 
ly interested, possessed but an imperfect knowledge 
of this department of agriculture, no one was pre- 
1)ared to ward it ofi*. Had Mr. Grove been alive, 
his ready pen would probably have come to the 
contest, fully capable of defending his favorite 
Saxons; vet that pen was now forever silenced, 
and they nave been left to the discrimination of an 
enlightened public, for an appreciation of their val- 
uable qualities. - 

Americus exhibits great tact through his whole 
article, and especially in that part more directly 
under consideration. In his general remarks he 
says, that the Merinos are ** undoubtedly the most 
Tiuuable and profitable race of sheep for wool- 

f rowing purposes, which this country or the world 
as ever seen ;" and having made this broad asser- 
tion, without even an attempted shadow of proof, 
he proceeds to compare the Saxons, and especially 
the flock of Mr. Grove, with this most iDdefinite 
standard of excellence. A seasonable proportion 
of flattery introduces this part of the subject: 
** Mr. Grove, an occasional correspondent of yours, 
whose eontributions to ^^our pages I wish could be 
more frequent" "He is a man of worth, as well 
as of intelligence, and his merit is only surpassed 
bj his modesty.^ But his sheep, though " of dis- 
tmguished excellence, and believed to possess very 
strong and unquestioned claims to purity of blood," 
are but "delicate and beautiful hot-house plants." 
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Mr. Grove is a thorough Saxon shepherd," and 

of this I need give no better evidence than his 
perfect success in raising" these animals, which 
** though so difficult a task in the hands of most 
other persons who have tried it in this country,'* 
he " finds in it nothing impossible or difficult. Li 
Am hands the Saxons live and thrive as well as the 
hardy Merinos do in mine ;" all of which, when 
analyzed, means nothing more nor less, than that 
Mr. Grove has a most valuable flock of pure blood 
Saxons, which, from the fineness and *' admirable 
felting qualities" of their wool, are becoming great 
favorites with the public, and consequently very 
much in the way of Americus^ Merinos. 

The question, notwithstanding Americus' most 
unqualified assertion, remains yet undecided, what 
in reality constitutes *' the most valuable and prof- 
itable race of sheep for wool-growing purposes." 
It is a question of immense importance, subject to 
the influence of a variety of circumstances, easily 
answered in general terms ; yet extremely difficult, 
when brought to the test of a practical solution. 
It depends not only upon the facility of raising and 
keeping the animals, but also upon the demand ia 
market for the particular staple thus produced. 
We need coarse wools — we need fine wools — and 
we need a middling quality ; and all of these varie- 
ties are equallv necessary to supply the wants of 
the country ana the demands of tne market. Now 
as we cannot grow the fine wools on the South- 
Downs or Bakewells, nor the coarse wools on the 
Saxons, nor anything but a middling quality on the 
Merinos ; each of these varieties of animal, become 
necessary to fill up its proper space in the wants 
of societ^ ; and the prosperity of the wool-growing 
community depends much upon the maintenance 
of a due proportion between the quantity produced 
of each of these qualities of staple, and tne demand 
for it in the market — and, consequently, if an 
oversupply of either be produced, it must necessa- 
rily depreciate temporarily in value.*- 

Another idea, and one to which Americits takes 
particular pains to call the attention of wool-grow* 
ers, is the delicateness and tenderness of the Saxon 
sheep, and he compares them with great ^sto 
with what he considers the more hardy Merinos. 
This prejudice (for I think with regard to the pure 
blood Electoral Saxon, it is only a prejudice), has 
become somewhat extensive, arising from the fiict, 
that during the first two or three years of the spec- 
ulatinjQ^ mania in Saxon sheep, sav from 1824 to 
1827, large numbers of "miserable counterfeits" 
were introduced into the country under the name 
of open woolled animals, with their scant 2 lb. 

* To show that the market is not overstocked at present 
with Saxon wool, especially with Mr. Grove's kind of Sax- 
on^ I herewith present the bill of the sale of this wool 
this season. 

Middlesex Co. Bought of the Administrators of the 
estate of the late H. D. Grove. Lowell Auffust 7, 184i. 

93 lbs. wool a 86 cts. prTlb. 

139 " " a to " " " 

252 " <* a 62 " << *' 

76 « " a 50 " " « 

^ 63 lbs. wool a 85 cts. pr. lb. 

222 *' " a TO " *' " 

286 " " a 62 '' " " 

137^ " " fl 60 " « « 

U21 " " aOO " '• " 



Hoosic Flock 



Ohio Flock 
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fleeces, scarcely enough to hide their nakedness ; 
yet from these, whose ill adapt edness to our cli- 
mate is evident in their light fleeces, has arisen 
this general feeling, constituting an excellent string 
for Americus, and one which he has not failed to 
pull upon. But the writer, who has been inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Grove and his flocks 
during the last fourteen years, can assure Ameri- 
cus and the public, that iiis sheep are really, en- 
tirely different animals, and truljr ** ought not to 
be associated in idea with the miserable rifif raff 
of the country, passing under the general name of 
Saxons." (a) 

But Americus is entirely in error when he sup- 
poses that the Saxons (I mean the rsa/ animal), are 
more liable to disease than other varieties of sneep, 
and especially the Merinos; and that such great 
skill and rare attainments are necessary in order, 
with them, to *' snuff disease'* while it is yet afar 
off, and thus bv timely care and the use of proper 
means, avert the trouble and danger while it can 
be successfullif dealt with, which is usually before 
it would attract the attention^ of common observ- 
ers ;" and as an evidence that such is the fact, the 
writer would observe, that notwithstanding Mr. 
Grove was suddenly and unexpectedly taken away 
at a most critical season for his home flock (20th 
Feb.), leaving everything in confusion, but one died 
from wintering. Y et all animals that herd are lia- 
ble to epidemics, and often to very fatal and sweep- 
ing ones, no matter how hardy or how well cared 
for ; and the causes that produce these visitations 
have not yet unveiled their secret sources to the 
penetrating eye of human science. To such de- 
vastating influences, sheep — Merino and Saxon — 
are alike subject, and every variety share and share 
alike ; and the writer has too frequently heard of 
the unfortunate condition, many years since of a 
very distinguished flock of Americus' favorite Me- 
rinos, in a neighbouring town* to believe that they 
are exceptions to this general rule. True, the 
Saxons may require a better shelter in order to 
live, and just live through our winter storms, than 
the Merinos ; yet there is a natural cause for this 
other than a more hardy constitution, and not very 
favorable to the fleece of the latter animal, while 
at the same time both will do better, at much less 
expense of feed, when properly sheltered, a fact 
well known to every practical wool-grower, as 
well as to the man of science. The reason that 
Merinos can withstand our hard storms belter than 
the Saxons, is not probably found in their posses* 
siQg any more hardy constitutions; but in the cir- 
cumstance that a secretion of the skin, or some of 
its glands, gathers from the surface into the wool, 
amd so glues it up as to render it impervious to 
water. This substance gathering in the wool, 
serves as a bed for dirt of every kind^ and hence 
when we hear of the heavy Merino fleeces from 
this or that flock, we must calculate that they 
consist of " gum, yolk, dirt, and other substances,'* 
and from 45 to 60 per cent, only of wool. This 
substance, while it serves in some degree as a nat- 
ural shelter for the animal, so far depreciates the 

• The flock of Merinos in PittiOown, Rens. Co. belonff- 
ing to the late Cadwalader Golden, Em., where hundreds 
oftheM valuabk ^n^maia were swept on in a single season- 



value of the fleece, as in the end to be much more 
expensive than the artificial shelter required by the 
Saxons. 

The Saxons belonging to the estate of Mr. Grove 
have been bred with great care, and from the best 
quality of this celebrated stock of sheep; and 
while from long and careful management they 
have become perfectly acclimated, they have, by 
his uniformly selecting the most perfect animals 
for increasing his stock, even improved during the 
operation ; till they can boast, not only of being 
unsurpassed by any flock in the country, for purity 
of blood and fineness of staple, but of being une- 
qualled by any other of the same quality of wool, 
in beauty of form and average weight of fleece. 
How then stands the question between the *' Elec- 
toral Saxons," and Americus' Merinos? He ac- 
knowledges that '' the Saxons live and thrive in'' 
Mr. Grove's hands as well as the hardy Merinos 
do in his own ; and the writer of this article knows, 
that many flocks of more or less purity of blood, 
live and thrive, perhaps equally well in the hands 
of many others m this vicmity. The Saxons are 
kept on much less food— afford nearW as high an 
average weight of fleece— of much finer staple — 
and commanding a higher price in market — ^require 
an artificial shelter, which in reality costs much 
less than the natural one depreciates the value of 
the fleece of the Merinos — are no more subject io 
disease than the latter, and are calculated to sup- 
ply an eaually necessary space in the wants of so- 
ciety — all of which considerations give them a 
rank much in front of the Merinos. 

The noble flocks of our late friend, however, can 
no longer be kept together, and in a few weeks 
more are destinea to be scattered to the four winds ; 
and when I look about this region of country, and 
see how much the wool-growing stock has beea 
improved; and when I hear almost every one, 
now that envy is silenced in the grave, frankly give 
the credit of this improvement to them, and the 
influence that their able management has shed 
around them, I cannot but look upon their scatter- 
ing under these circumstances — the breaking up 
of these pure fountains for the nations improve- 
ment — as a public calamity. 

S. A. Cook. 

Buskirks Bridge, Aug. 16, 1844. 

(a) We are much obliged to Mr. C. for quoting 
from some remarks of ours (see Vol. U. page 341), 
where we expressed a decided wish that Mr. 
Grove would no longer allow his sheep to pass 
under the general name of Saxons, since it nad 
been so basely misused in this country ; but would 
hereafter distinguish his flocks by the name which 
justly belonged to them—'' Electoral Saxons." 



PAULAR MERINOS— NO 6. 

In my last, I made sundry enquiries of Mr. Jew- 
ett, to ail which I hope he will soon see fit to fiivor 
your readers with simple and direct replies. In 
order to encourage him, by a good example, to 
answer civil questions, I will now endeavor to res- 
pond to some of his inquiries. He asks me, in 
regard to the throatiuess of the Paulars, whether 
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or DO all of them have aa equal development of 
that pecaliarity. I presame not. You rarely find 
two animals or things exactly alike. I merely 
spoke of it as being a general characteristic of the 
family. He also wants I should explain about 
some spots or marks on his sheep, which he says 
they usually bear, small spots of a ** sandy" (or 
brownish yellow?) color, about the legs, face, &c. 
I would here premise, that I am no astrologer, or 
"wise man of the east,'' nor at all gifted in deci- 
phering " 500^5," or interpreting the meaning of 
''ring-streaked and speckled" peculiarities in 
sheep. He doubtless knows quite as much about 
such things as I do, and perhaps more. I never 
heard of a race of Merino sheep in which such 
spots were esteemed a good sign, or a desirable 
peculiarity ; still less should I consider them as a 
distinguishing mark of the Paular branch of the 
Merino family. But, for Mr. J*s comfort, I would 
say, that if he is satisfied his sheep are s:ood, he 
had better not worry or trouble himself about 
their " spots" or " marks." I know of but one 
race of sheep common in this country, which are 
usually apt to have spots, and often of a yellow- 
ish brown or mulatto color, on their legs and faces. 
I mean of course, those fine £nglish mutton sheep, 
the South Downs. Now although I am not, as I 
said before, " a wise man of the east," yet being 
a Yankee, by birthright, I suppose I might hazard 
a guess or conjecture, which is freely at the ser- 
vice of Mr. Jewett if it will be of any benefit to 
him. Is it not possible that those spots and marks 
may throw some light on the origin of his sheep ? 
If they are, as many persons now consider them 
to be, mongrels, may not the spots be indications 
of the cross or mixture of blood, more or less 
remote, either with the South Down or some other 
sort of large English mutton sheep, which would 
account very naturally for the present /orm of his 
sheep, which he describes as being so handsome 
and perfect in the body, as well as for their being 
"good for mutton," as described by Mr. Chapman 
01 Middlebury, in my quotation from the Transac- 
tions of the N. Y. State Society. It would also 
explain the peculiar harshness and bad quality of 
the wool of his buck Pedro, or No. 1, (the one he 
bought of Mr. Hull,) which I originally spoke of 
as closely resembling South Down wool, it being 
such as probably never grew on a pure Merino 
sheep, since the world was made. However, in 
view of everything, it is my own impression and 
belief, that the mixture of blood in the spurious or 
Wallingford Paulars, was made long smce, with 
the old native mutton sheep of the country, which 
it is well known, were of English blood unim- 
proved, and the mixture of which with Merino, 
would account naturally for the present form and 
large size of the sheep, as well as for the charac- 
ter and quality of the wool. I can afford no fur- 
ther light in regard to the " spots" and '* marks" 
on Mr. Jewett's sheep. 

If he wishes to pursue the subject further, he 
might probably derive useful aid in the investiga- 
tion, by calling in counsel, his intimate friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Randall, the *' able corresponding 
secretary" of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, who I believe has formerly recommended 



to the owners of fine flocks, the use of South 
Down bucks, as an advantageous mixture of blood ; 
though in truth, a more pernicious one for growers 
of fine wool, could not possibly be devised, as my- 
self, and many others, have long since learned, to 
our own cost, by experience. Mr. Jewett's friend 
Randall, is understood to be still pursuing his ex- 

Eeriments in mixing with South Down blood ; but 
ow he succeeds in that ** practical amalgamation'* 
of white with black, (or to speak strictly, a white- 
faced sheep with a black or brown-faced one, dark or 
brown faces and legs being a peculiar mark of the 
beautiful formed South Downs,) we are not inform- 
ed. If his flock is small, and composed of sheep 
of no gieat value, whose blood he does not mind 
spoiling, and his object is mutton and amusement 
for himself, without caring for quality of wooU 
then it will do, and on a small scale can do no 
great harm, unless in misleading others (owners of 
Saxon Merino flocks) by his example. His con- 
tinued dabbling in the mixture or South Down 
blood, which he has certainly a perfect right to do 
as much and as long as he likes, shows, however^ 
the sincerity of his advice to others, and his own 
willingness to take the miserable medicine which 
he is understood to have prescribed or suggested 
to others, as a remedy and "restorer of constitu- 
tion" in their flocks, failing and drooping under the 
baneful and almost ruinous efl'ects of the cross of 
Saxon blood. Perhaps, however, Mr. Randall, by 
fraternizing with Mr. Jewett in the investigation 
of his '< spots and marks," may find in some of 
Mr. J's sheep (the spurious Patilar for instance,) 
the South Down mixture, or something equivalent 
to it, all done, and ready to his hand, and thus be 
spared the trouble of pursuing his own experiments 
in that line, or at least accomplish bv means of my 
suggestions, an important saving of time therein. 
By a na tural train of association, between the 
name of Mr. Randall, and the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society (in which he has for a long time had the 
office of corresponding secretary,) I am reminded 
of the Society's exhibition last fall, at Rochester, 
at which Mr. Jewett exhibited some specimens 
of his sheep. I believe the general impression 
there, among good judges, was, tliat Mr. J's Pau- 
lars were spurious, or at best but a ^^ humbug;^ 
at least I heard this opinion freely expressed by 
woolgrowers who were there, and examined 
them, and who could have no prejudice against 
them, nor any possible motive for disparaging 
them. I fancy that Mr. Jewett, in his visit to 
Rochester, found no advantage, and small reascAi 
for complacency of feeling, so far as his sheep 
were concerned. I looked with some little curi- 
osity to see what would be said of them by the 
Society's committee on fine-woolled she^p ; and 
found in their ofiicial report the following choice 
morceau. As it is short, I will take the liberty 
of quoting the entire paragraph. *' Several bocks 
were presented for exhibition by Mr. S. W. Jew- 
ett, ot Vermont, send by him to be of the Paular 
breed, which we were also told have produced 
heavy fleeces." The italicising of the extract, 
is my own, just to bring out its full meaning. 
Admirable ! and prudent too, is it not? though 1 
must confess it is rather meagre. It is not ex- 
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actly what the poet calls " damning with faint 
praise." Of course the committee must say 
something; they felt bound in courtesy to do it. 
They could not m conscience express a favorable 
opinion, nor say anything more than they did. 
Iiow could they have penned a sentence, which 
would say any less! If possible to do it, it 
could only be done by some use of language, 
which I haye not learned. Their notice is truly 
" a caution." They were judges, and knew 
What they were talking about. They did not 
mean to be led into endorsing (as Mr. Jewett 
probably intended they should do) the weight of 
the fleecesy and the story of the breed. '* Said 
by him to be Paulars^ That was safe. The 
committee was not quite *< so green," as to let the 
Yermonter " «je" them, and thus " come Yankee 
over 'em." They knew too much for that, by a 

food deal. I fancy that Mr. Jewett could hardly 
ave made much capital out of the report of 
that committee, on the strength of which to sell 
spurious Paular bucks, last fall. The committee 
Tery properly would not consent to lend the offi- 
cial trnpn'matur and influence of the N. Y. State 
Society, in praise of his sheep, and in furtherance 
cf his yiews of speculation ou the public credu- 
lity, though it is hardly to be wondered at, that 
Mr. Jewett should have expected almost any- 
thing of them, after what he had previously ex- 
Eerienced from the kind and obliging temper of 
is two friends, Mr. Randall, and the other Sec- 
retary of the State Society, Mr. Luther Tucker 
of the Albany Cultivator, in giying place for two 
snicpeeding years to his pictures and ram letters 
(i. e., advertisements in disguise,) in the publish- 
ed volumes of " Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society ;" thus making profitable use of the 
State Society, as a medium of special advertising 
for him through its publications, as he had pre- 
riously been m the habit of using the columns 
of the Albany Cultivator, on which I have al- 
ready animadverted, in my last communication. 
The thouffht strikes me forcibly, that had Mr. 
Jewett (in the homely, but expressive words of 
the old saying,) « known which side his bread 
was buttered on," he would have left his sheep 
at home, sooner than have taken them to the 
Rochester exhibition. If he is a wise man, a 
Solomon indeed, he will in future ayoid showing 
his sheep before a committee composed of such 
shrewd and skilful judges, as Mr. Morrell and 
others, who were on the Merino sheep commit- 
tee at Rochester last year. Indeed, to do him 
justice, Mr. J. seems not to have been very slow 
to learn by experience, the lesson of wisdom ; 
for though we expected him to come out and 
show some of his sheep at the exhibition of our 
American Institute last fall, (held in this city, 
shortly after the State Society fair at Rochester,) 
yet we saw nothing of either him or his sheep. 
He had grown wiser than to come. He had not 
forgotten Rochester ; notwithstanding he had ex- 
pressed, and given strong assurance, of his inten- 
tion to come and exhibit his sheep at the city of 
New York, he disappointed us. But it admitted 
of easy explanation, and therefore his failing to 
come, excited but little surprise. For one, I was 



not disposed to blame him for not coming. I 
could understand his feelings, and he was right. 
It would have done him no good. To show his 
sheep before good judges at a few more such 
places, would have been well nigh '* a finisher" 
to his profitable ^me of selling *< pure Paular 
bucks." The busmess of ram selling, would soon 
be, as they say, at a discount with him. 

I have not remarked on Mr. J's personality, in 
sneering at me as being a *' city gentleman," who 
therefore could not have handled many sheep with 
his own hands. It is true, I have dwelt some in 
cities, but more and earlier in the country; and 
thoui^fa I do not think to imitate his exatnple in 
making a boast of the fact, yet (as you Mr. Editor, 
well know,) my hands in time past, have been and 
still are, not unused, nor wholly iinfamiliar with 
the fleeces of sheep, and with the animals that 
produce them. 

In order to preyent misunderstanding, I would 
here remark, that I do not wish needlessly and 
sweepingly, to disparage and call in question the 
motives of'any or all who haye had a hand or agen- 
cy in giving currency to the "Paular" humbug, 
which I presume must, by this time, be considered 
as pretty well "used up" and exploded. 

Even Mr. Jewett, (as I have before said,) may 
himself have been deceived, as well as have been 
the instrument of misleading others, as to the ex- 
istence of "pure Paular" sheep in the country, at 
the present day, and in his possession. 

I wish most particularly to be understood as not 
impeaching, by anything I have said, the motives 
or character or Mr. Randall, who I have no doubt, 
has been sincere in what he has written and pub- 
lished in praise and defence of Mr. Jewett's (and 
his own) spurious, or Vermont Paulars. Messrs. 
Jewett, Avery, & Co., in puffing their sheep, were 
certainly yery fortunate m obtaining, or enjoying 
the benefit, of the pen and services of a wnter so 
gifted and popular as Mr. R. But I do not for a 
moment suppose that a man so respectable, and 
honorable as Mr. Henry S. Randall, would have 
thus consented to act as puff-writer, or trumf* 
eter to such a concern, had he not himself m 
some way been so far imposed upon and deceived, 
as honestly to believe in the purity of blood of 
those spurious or mongrel sheep, and that they 
were fairly entitled to the specific name of Paular^ 
which was so improperly claimed for them by 
their owners, and whose claims to that high name, 
it is believed had in truth no foundation whatever. 
But with the light which they now have, I do not 
see why Mr. Randall and all other honest aiid fair- 
minded men, who have endorsed, or been instru- 
mental in giving aid and currency to the Paular 
humbuff, should not at once, and promptly, come 
out, and in a spirit of candor, publicly renounce 
their error, and admit that they nave been deceiv- 
ed, and cannot maintain their giound. This would 
now be the frank and manly thing. I commend it 
to their attention. The earlier they do it, the 
better the thing will appear for them. 

I cannot promise when you shall aeain hear 
from me, but remain, as eyer, yours faithfully. 

EXAKINEB. 

New York, February 1st, 1844. 
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CULTUBS OF 8IUC* 



CULTURE OF SILK. 

As requested, I forward you a sketch of Mr. 
Gill's cradle for feeding worms, and the following 
account of the culture of silk. 




Side Vtsw or Feebimg-Ceadle. — Fig. 53. 





I'bansyersb View of Feeding-Crable.— Fio. o4. 

I have five patches of mulberry ; in all, ten or 
twelve acres; two parcels of which you have 
seen. The one adjoining my garden, by estima- 
tion, may furnish foliage sufficient for one and a 
half millions of worms. The mulberries consist 
of the White, Black, Alpine, Broosa, Moretta, 
Alata, Multicaulis, Asiatic, and large leaf Canton. 
The two latter I prefer for my own use, the Can- 
ton for early feeding with foliage, and the Asiatic 
for branch feeding. The Canton is highly ap- 
proved of for producing heavy and firm cocoons, 
which, by competent testimony and experiments, 
have been found in favor of the Canton feed, as 
five to eight, and is the true species used by the 
Chinese, as testified by a resident missionary, 
the Rev. £• C. Bridgman, and more recently by 
Dr. Parker, while on his late visit to the United 
States. I consider the Pea-nut variety of worms 
the best for producing the most sUk of a good 
quality. 

From an elevated plat near my cocoonery you 
had a view of our extensive meadows spread out 
at the foot of Mount Holyoke. My cocoonery you 
have examined with its fixtures for feeding silk 
worms, the mode of open feeding, ventilator, and 
▼entilating cradles. Smce you leA the whole has 
been completed, with hammocks suspended over 
the cradles easily put in motion, and so construct- 
ed that no offal can drop into the cradles beneath, 
nor interfere with the rockinff motion or winding ; 
the arrangement is much admired, and estimated 
to accommodate half a million of worms or more, 
to be fed at a time. About half of the cocoonerv 
has hurdles of lattice- work, covered in part witn 

fiuze netting 4 feet wide and four tiers in height 
he cocoonery is supposed to be sufficiently open 
on the sides, eods» ana roof, to admit a free circu- 



lation of pure air. The flooring is the natural 
earth. 

The past winter has been uncommonly severe 
on grape vines, fruit, forest, and mulberry trees; 
the Asiatic I found the most hardy of any other, 
and the Canton the earliest in foliage. On the 21st 
and 22d of May, were severe frosts, destroying 
garden vegetables and injuring some early mulber- 
ry foliage — ice was formed in many places. The 
accounts from Vermont and New Hampshire are 
so disastrous as to delay early feeding ; while in 
Northampton, June 14, at one of my planta- 
tions, you saw silk worms in the act of winding, 
and others in good forwardness. On the day of 
your departure, I received a letter from a distant 
silk-grower, a staunch promoter of the one early 
and open crop system, that on account of the un- 
propitious season and condition of his trees, he 
would delay fetching out his worms to the last of 
June, and then make his great effort upon one 
crop. To provide against premature hatching of 
silk worms, or the disaster of an early frost, it is 
advisable to have foliage gathered and dried the 
year preceding, which being pulverized and moist- 
ened with water, may be given the worms until 
new foliage appears, and the worms will eat it 
freely. 

To obtain the most and best foliage of the 
mulberry, it will be necessarv, every spring to 
cut or head them down within three or four inches 
of the ground, and preserve the stalks for bark 
silk. I have a Quantity of them saved, and bark 
peeled from the large Asiatics to 'be used for ma- 
king bark silk, and a quantity of mulberry leaves 
saved for making paper ; the whole process has 
not yet been carried out with either, but has been 
successfully done in France, as testified by M. 
Frassinett. I am endeavoring to have it demon- 
strated here, by subjecting both sialk and peeled 
bark to the operation of steaming with soap and 
water to facilitate the separation of the bark from 
the wood, and the outside cuticle from the fibrous 
substance of the bark, before trying the operation 
of the brake, for dressing, carding, spinning, &c. 
Should it prove successful it will be made public. 
Hopes are entertained thai what has been done 
may be done again ; that Yankee ingenuity and 

{>erseverance may prove a match for foreign cheap 
abor. 

The present time has been called the age of in- 
vention and improvement. But if there is nothing 
new under the sun, and if what is, has been, and 
may be again, then we may hope to be benefited 
by the reproduction of astonishing results in all 
coming time, and even now, while there has been 
anxious inquiry for some easy mode to separate the 
bark of the mulberry from the wood, a historical 
fact has been recently communicated, by which 
some 240 years ago, in the year 1600, an accident 
occurred which resulted in the manufectuie of a 
handsome fabric from the fibrous bark of the nml- 
befry, with the inference, that the bark had been 
previously used for the manufacture of cordage, on 
account of the superior strength of the fibrous bark 
over that of other materials used for cordage. 
Under date of June 6, 1844, I have b^ea la- 
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▼ored with a letter from the presideot of one of the 
most ancient and eminent literar]^ institutions of our 
country, who expresses his opinion of the progress 
of silk culture as follows: " I am gratified to find 
a renewed and more general interest excited at 
the present time. If this awaking up to a scien- 
tific and practical consideration ol the subject is 
not soon crowned with signal success, I am satis- 
fied it will not be for want of enterprise or skill in 
our countrymen, but merely from the high ^tice 
of labor, compared with the scanty wa^es given 
in other silk-growing countries; eTen this consid- 
eration, though it may retard for a while the com- 
plete success of this department of productire in- 
dustry, will not prevent its ultimate triumph." 
The above is the opinion of one of the most scien- 
tific men of the age, and who in early life, was 
himself a silk-grower. His opinion accords with 
that of many ^ers of high con^deration in the 
United States. 

While viewing the flourishing condition of one 
of my mulberry patches, you asked with what it 
had been manured? and received for answer, 
ashes and the deciduous foliage. The foliage you 
thought could be gathered for making paper, and 
answered, that there would be suflicient defective 
foliage left to manure the land. The foliage is 
richer than any stable manure, and stable manure 
should never be applied to the mulberry. I have 
not had occasion tne last 5 or 6 vears to use even 
ashes as a manure, but keep the land in good tilth 
by frequent hoeing. If you found these mulber- 
ries more flourishm^ than others you had seen, it 
may be attributed m a great measure to frequent 
hoeing and dressing with the decayed mulberry 
foliage. 

The soil is a light sandy )oam> and previous to 
its being stocked with mulberry woula not yield 
the value of $10 in any crop, and now my feeder 
says, if his worms do well, ne hopes to take $800 
for the crop ! A parr of this lot bemg stocked with 
Alpine, Broosa, and Asiatic mulberry of 6 to 10 
feet ia height, in rows 3 feet apart, and having 
grown so vigorously as to shade each other, and 
Kable to have spotted leaves, to avoid this, and 
procure more, larger, and better foliage, I have cut 
away or headed down everv other row within 3 or 
4 inches of the ground, and from the stumps have 
sprung up a multitude of thrifty sprouts now fit 
for use, and the leaves three times larger than the 
leaves on the standard trees, so fresh and tender, 
that it is hoped, in some measure, that they may 
answer the nurpose of seedling foliage so highly 
recommended by M. Frassinett, who has the fol- 
lowins encomium on seedling foliage: that 100 lbs. 
of such foliage, is worth near 200 lbs. of old leaves 
to make the same quantity of cocoons — in fact 
worth nearly double the quantity of other foliage. 
I have caused considerable bark to be stripped 
£rom the Asiatic trees cut away for manufacturmg 
purposes, and M. Rouviere of Lyons, has proved 
that the bark of young shoots, submitted to the 
same process as hemp, yields abundant silk fibre 
to make beautiful tissues. I should advise silk- 
erowers to preserve the shoots — have them barked 
m the best way, and the silky fibre rotted, carded, 
8pun» and wove. M. Rouviere asserts, that it will 



be not only fine and strong, but take the mott 
beautiful colors. Of the bark, ropes and nets are 
made in the Morea, and may be used with great 
advantage in the manufacture of paper, together 
with the foliage. 

The Canton and Asiatic seed sown this year are 
in a fiourishinff condition for plantation use, excln* 
sive of several mulberry plantations which will 
be for rent or growing silk on shares next spring. 
Up to the first of July, worms have been uncom- 
monly healthy ; the probable effects of more open 
ventilation than in former years. 

Mr. Daboey, consul at Payal, now in Boston, has 
two millions of worms at present on feed. S. 
Whitroarsh, at Jamaica, has 360 of what he calls 
ereolized native eggs in eonstant feed, which go 
through the whole course to the cocoon in 24 days. 
The eggs hatch in 10 days aAer being laid. Ue 
has received the Silk Report, and made such in^ 
provement as to save, in all, nine tenths of the 
usual labor. The silk cause at Jamaica occasions 
great interest in £ngland for its prosperity and sue* 
cess. 

P. Stsbbins. 

Northampton^ Mass.^ July 1844. 



HAY RIGGING. 
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Side View of Hay Rigging. — Fio. 55. 




Transverse View of Hay Rigging. — ^Fio. 56. 

Above I give a rough drawing of a kind of hay 
rigging in use in this place, which, for cheapness^ 
convenience, and efficiency, surpasses any I have 
ever seen. 

Figure 55 represents a ladder 14 feet long, in* 
tended to be set edgewise on the bolsters of a 
wa^on ; the bottom edge being of light wood, say 
3^ inches in diameter, and the top smaller, wita 
the rounds or slats proiectinff about 4 inches. Let 
there be two such ladders placed slanting with the 
tops outward, and braced in the maner of fiffsre 
56, by pieces of boards with 3 inch holes to fit oa 
the ends of the ladders, the tops bein? connected 
by horizontal pieces, and the bottoms likewise, and 
a piece connecting the top of one side with the 
bottom of the other, and secured by a wooden pin. 
A square staple should be put in the bottom of 
each ladder about the midole, through which to 
put a slat, and the bottom of the rigging' can be 
formed of one oc more boards resting on this slat 
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and tke bolsters of the wtgoo. One man can put 
B, rigging of this kind together, and take it apart, 
fend pat it onder shelter, instead of ha\ing to col- 
Ject all the forces of a farm as is often the case 
with many lumbering things in use. 

CnAfiLES Staab, Jk. 
Mendhamj N, J,, July, 1844. 



NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

Th£ object of this Institute is to afford facilities 
to those desirous of entering upon a course of study 
preparatory to farming, the advantage of which 
nas been made evident by the researches of a large 
number of scientific men and experienced agricul- 
turists. 

The necessity for an improved system of hus- 
bandry is apparent from the decreasing harvests of 
many parts of the sea-board States. The present 
reckless tillage of too many of our farmers, re- 
duces the finest lands to stenlity by a succession of 
exhausting crops : and emigration is the conse- 

Suence. These evils, unless speedily checked, will 
estroy our prosperity ; for the cultivation of grain 
is becoming unprGfitable, and too great an impor- 
tation of food from the west would in a short time 
absorb the resources of the wealthiest eastern 
States. The only effectual remedy is the improve- 
ment of cultivation ; not a mere application of ions 
of manure, and shiploads of lime, per acre, hut 
their economical use. Common manuring has 
been practised from the remotest antiquity, and 
good crops have been obtained ; but it is the judi' 
cious addition of such substances as are necessary 
to the soil, in proper quantity, with a view of at' 
taining a definite purpose, that constitutes prO' 
fessional agriculture. 

To individuals, this system will prove a source 
of wealth, even on ordinary lands. Less capital 
is required to hold the same surface, because 
every acre yields a revenue ; two or three crops 
can be taken annually, where one is now scarce- 
ly attainable ; the heavy expenses of manuring 
and keeping stock are reduced to a trifle; and 
machines can be made to perform much of the 
work now in the hands of laborers, sustained at a 
heavy expense. In maintaining sheep and cattle, 
the use ot food properly prepared and selected for 
ifs chemical value, will reduoe the charges to the 
lowest point, while the development of the ani- 
mals is better secured. 

By requiring a preliminary course of studies, 
and introducing the exactness of science into agri- 
culture, it willrise to the dignity of a profession, 
and be regarded as a suitable calling for persons of 
liberal education, instead of an obscure art. Num- 
bers of talented young men, who, after leaving 
college, see no other roads to distinction or wealth 
but medicine, en^neering, law, or divinity, will 
direct their energies towards the improvement of 
iarminff ; a change not less serviceable to the art 
than advantageous to themselves ; whereby they 
exchange the uncertainty of competition in em- 
ployments already overstocked for the certainty of 
systematic agrieiiuture. The studies of the insti- 
tute are agriculture, chemistry, analysis, and phys- 
iology ; and measures have been taken to intro- 



duce a course of instruction in agricultural me- 
chanics and rural architecture. These are distinct 
classes, so that etudeats can attend any separately. 

Id Agriculture will be taught all facts in chem- 
istry, geology, and botany, useful to the fanner — 
the drainage and preparation of soils — the collec- 
tion, storage, and preservation of provender and 
fruits — the feeding and improvement of stock — 
management ol orchards, vineyards, &c — ^theprep* 
aration and economy of manures, both organic 
and mineral, with their action and causes of success 
or failure. In short, all the topics embraced in the 
courses given by Prdfessors ot Agriculture in Eu- 
ropean colleges, will be discussed. 

Chemistry, as an abstract science, is taught by 
Professor Draper in the University. 

Anatomy and Physiology by Pbotessor Path- 
son. This course is <lirected more especially to an 
examination of the -structure and functions of the 
human body, and may be attended with great 
profit to the student. 

Analysis of Soils, the ashes of plan ts, and ma- 
nures, will be conducted by the students under the 
direction of the subscriber, with such assistance as 
may be required. 

The city of New York offeis numerous advan- 
tages in carrying out the objects of the Institute — 
the facility of access — ^the high cultivation of many 
farms, nurseries, Are., in the vicinity — ^the consei^ 
vatories and market gairdens — the kurge collections 
of farming implements — ^the choice seeds obtain- 
able — the numerous ar^tificiai and mineral manures 
that can be examined — constitute it the best local- 
ity in the United States. Grood board and lodging 
near the University can be had for from 92,Si) to 
to $3,00 per week. 

The Institute is situated in the University ot 
New York. It opens the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, and continues in session until the 1st of March. 
This period has been chosen for the acccommodap 
tion of those engaged in Arming. Fees for the 
course on Agriculture, $20 ; for Analysis, $30 ; for 
both, $40. The courses on Agriculture and Anal- 
ysis are conducted by 

D. P. Gardner, M. D., 
Formerly Prof, of Chemistry, ^c, in Hampden^ 

Sidney Colteget Va, 

For further information address, post-paid. Dr. 
Grardner, 412 Fourth street. New York. 



MAKING CHEESE. 

On a farm capable d supporting twelve cows, 
two cheeses of about 10 Ids. each may daily be 
made, in the months of May, June, and July. The 
evening's milk is kept untouched till the next 
morning, when the cream is taken off and put to 
warm in a brass kettle, heated in order to bring it 
to the temperature of new milk from the cow. 
The cows being milked early in the morning, the 
morning's new milk and the night's milk prepared 
as above, are put into a large tub together, with 
the cream. Tnen a portion of rennet, which has 
been soaked in water milk-warm the evening be- 
fore, and sufficient to coagulate the milk, is put into 
the tub, after which it is covered up warm and left 
to ^tand about half an hour, or till coagulatedi at 
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which time it is turned oyer with a bowl to 
separate the whey from the curds, and broken soon 
after with the hand and bowl, in yery small pani- 
cles ; the whey beinff separated by standing some 
time, is taken from tne curd and sinks to the bot- 
tom. The curd is then collected into a part of the 
tub, and a board is placed thereon which weighs 
from 60 to 120 lbs., to press out the whej. When 
it is getting into a more solid state, it is cut and 
turned over in slices several times to extract all 
the whey, and then weighed as before. These 
operations may occupy about an hour and a half. 
It is then taken from tne tub and broken very small 
by the hand or cut very fine by a checse-knife, and 
put into a cheese-vat, enlarged in depth by a hoop 
to hold the quantity, it being more than the bulk 
when finally put to the press. The side is pressed 
well by hand, and with a board well weighted 
placed at the top. The cheese is thus drained of 
Its whey, then shifted out of the vat, having a cloth 
first spread on the top of it, and reversed on the 
doth into another vat, or even into the same, 
which, however, must be always fresh scalded, 
and thus made warm before the clieese is returned 
into it. The top part is now broken down to the 
middle, has salt mixed with it, is reversed as before, 
then pressed by hand, weighed, and has the re- 
maining whey extracted. This done, the cheese 
is asain reversed into a scalded warm vat, with a 
clotE beneath the cheese ; a hoop is also put round 
ihe upper edge of the cheese and within the sides 
of the var, the cheese being first enclosed in a 
cloth, and the edge of it put within the vat 
Finally, it is put into a press of thirteen pounds 
weicht and pressed very hard. In fout hours it is 
shifted and turned, and after four hours again 
treated in the same manner. After this it is taken 
out and carried to the drying room, and turned 
every day until it grows hard. 

HuLDAH Andrews k Sons. 
Winchester, Conn. 

We have frequently eaten of the above cheese, 
and found it of a very superior quality. It bears 
a high reputation in this market, and commands 
more than double the price of common cheese. 
The method of making it seems simple ; but we 
have no doubt the perfect neatness and regularity 
of all the manipulations tend greatly to its supe- 
riority. The sweet pastures ot that part of Con- 
necticut doubtless nave their influence on the 
quality of milk, as it is impossible to make a 
superior kind of cheese or butter from poor pastures. 

ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

To Farmers, Grardeners, and the friends of Agri- 
culture in all the States of the Union : 

Fellow Citizens — ^In carrying into execution the 
great objects of the American Institute, it appears 
to us that the cultivation of the earth gains in its 
importance, from year to year, amoni the most 
enlightened men of the world. Since the time 
(1796) when our fflorious Washinisrton asked from 
the nation the aid of its purse and power to pat- 
ronize Agriculture, (the last session of his admin- 
istration,) to this day, that noble interest has been 
swelling in importance in all civilized countries, 



aud now claims the choice men of all ranks and 
classes of society for its disciples. 

You have a national department for your Navy — 
one for your Money — one for your Diplomacy— 
one for your Postage — you have a place to issue 
Patents to encourage the arts and useful inveu- 
tioos ; — but you have no place in which can be 
concentrated the knowledge which must accom* 
panv your mighty labors in the garden and the 

The New York Farmers' Club is desirous of 
your meeting in one great Convention here at the 
next annual show in October, on the 11th day there- 
of, to deliberate, among other things, upon the pro- 
priety of soliciting from Congress efficient aid to 
Agriculture, and as a means the establishment of 
a Home Department so earnestly desired by our 
Washington. We cordially approve of the ad* 
dress of the Institute calling such Convention, in 
which its objects are more fuHy set forth ; and we 
hope the press of our country will lend its effec- 
tual aid in giving it publicity to farmers, gardeners, 
and the friends of agriculture generally. 

You will perceive the mat advantages to be 
derived from such a central point, where all infor- 
mation will be collected, and thence diffused. Let 
us then come together in the name of Washington, 
looking steadily and exclusively to the agricultural 
welfare of our country. 

Jebemiah Johnson, 
President of the New York Farmers* Club. 

Henbt Meigs, Secretary. 

P. S. Gentlemen desirous of a copy of the full 
address, calling this Convention^ will be supplied 
by applying at the Repository of the American 
Institute in the Park, New York. Editors who 
publish the same, and send a copy to the New 
York Farmers' Club, at the American Institute, 
will have forwarded to them a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 

NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

From the 1st to the 20th of this month is the proper 
time for sowing wheat in the northern States. If pat 
in before, excessive heat and drought prevent early and 
rapid germination, which is undesirable, and eiposes 
it when up to the ravages of the Hessian fly. If sown 
later, the plant seldom acquires sufficient depth and 
strength of root to stand the frost heaving of winter, 
and it is more liable to mildew or rust in the following 
summer. As this is the great agricultural staple in 
many of the States, it is of vast consequence in the ag« 
gregate, that every precaution should be taken to ia> 
sure good crops. 

If clay lands have been pared and burnt, or under- 
drained, or well chained with enriching vegetable ma* 
nnres, by which they have become lighter and more 
pervious to air and water, it is sufficiently prepared by 
two good plowings a little time previous to sowing ; tf 
such condition is lacking, no proper preparation can 
be made on such soil for wheat, without a good son^ 
mer fallow, in which the soil is thrown up, where not 
saturated with niin so as to bake, and exposed to the 
ameliorating influences of air, sun, and dews. When 
this has been thoroughly done, such soils prodnce a 
large growth of the best wheat, and in Europe thef 
are universally considered the very choicest wheat 
lands. 
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When the ground is ia good condilion to receive the 
seed, it may be sown and harrowed in with a heavy 
drag, boryittg the seed ahont three inches. The exper- 
iment has been tried for a series of years in Scotland of 
idowing it in to a depth of six inches ; but we lack er- 
idences of its utility in this country. The seed should 
be perfectly dean, free from light chaffy grains. To 
insure this, either raise it yourself such as you know 
to be good, or pay a little extra and get it from an ap- 
proved source, by which you will secure another advan- 
tage more than equivalent to the additional cost, the 
benefits of a change of soil, which is an advantage in 
nil seeds. The next operation is prepariac: the seed. 
This is usually done by washing it in a strong brine, 
in which the light and imperfect grains, and the smut 
will ioat, and may be poured off. If very smuity, it 
should be washed three times thoroughly. After the 
brine has been mostly drained out, quick-lime must be 
flifled npon it, and stirred, so that every grain shall 
have a good coating. This process assists the future 
erops in two ways, by effectually destroying smut, and 
by giving an early and healthy growth to the ];Aant. 
This is &e system adopted by the best wheat growers 
in the central part of New York, the great granary of 
the north. Young's Annals gives the result of several 
experiments in sowing wheat, which proved that while 
one bed of unprepared wheat gave three hundred and 
aeventy-seven heads of smutty wheat, those soaked in 
ley twenty-four hoars, and lime-water the same time, 
each, gave not one head of smut. 

This month seed com should be selected. It can 
only be well done in the field. It ought to be taken 
from those stalks which have the greatest number of 
large, round, welt-filled ears. In this way the Baden 
and the Button corn have attained all tiieir well-earned 
celebrity. Corn now should be aU up by the roots and 
stacked. Never top your corn. It may dry up after 
topping, bnt there is an end to nourishment, as all the 
sap that goes to make the grain, first ascends into the 
leaf above the ear, where it is elaborated and perfected, 
and then descends to the ear for the perfection of the 
kernel. When thus secured ia shocks, it is entirely 
beyond the effect of frost, and the stalk makes much 
better fodder for- the cattle. Where land is kept in 
good condition by cultivating an early kind of corn, 
and cutting it up in this way aad moving it to the sides 
of the field, or even compactly into the centre, rye or 
winter wheat may be got ia upon the same land ; yet 
when this system is practised, the soil must be well 
manured, for com, or the successive grain crops, will 
be found to be too exhausting. 

Fatting animals should now be pushed with all imag- 
iaable speed. Much more fiesfa can be put upon them 
from the 15th of August tlU the last of November, than 
in the same time during the cold weather, and on a 
mach less quantity of feed. Indeed, so important is 
the difference, that it would be judicious for every man 
to reserve grain enough from his last yearns stock to 
Ibed his swine, cattle, and sheep till his new crops are 
ia readiness. If you have the right kind of swine, 
Berkshire, China, or any of the best improved breeds, 
they may be got in excellent condition on a clover pas- 
tore^ the droppings from the orchard, and the slops 
from the dairy, so as to be easily fitted for the butcher. 
The exportation of pork to Europe, and its large con- 
samptba for lard oil, recently commenced in this 
country, will make it a most important object for the 
fanner hereafter, to select and propagate only the best 
breeds. Finish cutting and securing your crops of hemp 
and tobacco^ if not previously done. 

EliTCHSN GAaDEN. — Sclcct a dry, warm, protected 
plaee^ and piaat the lettuces sown last month for spring 



use. If the weather prove dry, let them be well wa^ 
tered. Early in this month, the Spanish kinds of rad- 
ish can be sown, and on the approach of frost, taken 
up and preserved for winter use in the same way as 
turneps or beets. Hoe and thin out the crop of tumeps 
during this month. About the middle of the month, 
sow cabbage seed to remain in the seed-bed all winter, 
and be ready for transplanting in the spring. Sow 
cauliflower and broccoli, also, to furnish plants for the 
spring. Gather each kind of seed as it ripens, and dry 
it well before putting it up. 

Fruit Gabden and Orcha&d. — ^Budding and inoc- 
ulating peaches can be continued, and also the other 
fruits as loag as the bark will peel. Trees and shrubs 
may be propagated by cuttings and layers. When it is 
necessary, trim pines, firs, walnut-trees, and maples, as 
the sap will not so much exude as in the spring. Plant 
beds of strawberries. . 

Flower Garden and Pieasurb Grouttds. — ^The 
directions for last month will also apply to this. Pre- 
pare beds for planting tulips, hyacinths, anemones, ra- 
nunculuses, and other fiower roots and shrubs that are 
to be planted next month. 

SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

In this month, as well as the two succeeding, much 
time will be occupied in picking cotton, ginning, pres- 
sing, and hauling. Pick the cotton clean; admit no 
trash; look for tihe quality rather than the quantity. 
Do not attempt to gin too much in a day ; let the mules 
take a steady, slow gait, for rapid motion will cut and 
break the fibre. In pressing, put in about 450 pounds 
in a bale ; run the screw well home, and cover every 
particle of cotton ; sew the sides and ends of the cov- 
ering neatly, while in the press, if possible ; put on 
not less than seven ropes— eight is more common. 

In this month or the next, sow Egyptian oats, rye, 
and wheat. Sow two to three bushels of oats, and one 
and a half to two bushels of wheat or rye to the acre* 
Sow grass seeds both in this month and October. 

Do not pick cotton when wet, for, beside the trouble 
of drying, die dirt and leaf become attached and stain 
it ; nnd it frequently happens that quantities of cotton 
are kept wet by cloudy, rainy weather in September, in 
which the seeds sprout and injure materially the prod- 
uct. A few of those wet days can be employed in 
housing com, gathering peas, preparing pastures, fen- 
cing, and other repairs. 

In Florida and the southern part of the Union, three 
cuttings of tobacco can be taken from the original 
plant ; the last cutting, however, will be of rather a 
weak quality. As soon as one crop is cut another im- 
mediately springs up. In selecting the sprouts, only 
one to each stalk should be' allowed to grow, and this 
fixnn those the most deeply rooted ; all other sprouts 
should be destroyed. If, however, a plant is allowed 
once to be checked in its growth, it can never recover. 
In promoting the drying of the leaf, fire should never 
be resorted to, because it would impart a flavor inju- 
rious to the tobacco itself. In order to procure vigor- 
ous tobacco plants, the seed ought to be procmned 
from the original stalk, and not from the second or 
third growth. It is best to allow a few plants to go to 
seed for the express purpose. 

As we may expect showers in this month, sow spin- 
ach, lettuce, water and garden-cresses, cherville, en- 
dive, parsley, late cauliflowers, cabbages, radishes, and 
tnrneps. tiioculate with the bud, or set out monthly 
roses. Large carrots may be set out for seed this 
month if not previously done. Save pumpkins for win- 
ter use* 
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It will be seen that the Ust of premtams for the Sev- 
enteenth Show and Fair of the Agricaltaral Departs 
meat of the American InBtitate, are aa nnmerous and 
liberal as ever this year, and that nothing will be left 
nndone by its managers to make it all its friends could 
wish. The place for the Cattle Show— the Yanxhall 
Gardens — ^is one of the best that could be pitched npon, 
and with the adjoining stables afibrd ample accommo- 
dation for all the Stock. The Mannfaetoring and Me- 
ehanieal exhibitions will take place as nsnal at Niblo's. 
Several Conventions are to be held in this city connect- 
ed with the proeeedin<^9 among which is one for the 
Farmers, and another for the Silk cult urists. Addresses 
and evening Lectures will also be delivered as usual, 
and we are led to believe that everything will pass off 
with increased interest. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

0/ the nth Awmud Show and Fair of the Jimtrican 
IiutUuU of the City of New York^ eommencing 1th 
Oct., 1844. 

The Managers have the pleasure to state, that lib- 
eral and extensive arrangements have been entered in- 
to for a plovring match, a spading match, an exhibi- 
tion of pure-blood and other cattle, and a horticultural 
show. The attention of farmers, stock-breeders, and 
horticulturists, is respectfully requested to the following 
T^pilations :— 

PLOWING AND SPADING MATCHES. 

The plowing and spading matches will take place 
in the vicinity of New York, on Tuesday, the 15th day 
of October. The following premiums will be award- 
ed. For the best plowing, performed in one hour, 
on one eighth of an acre of greensward, a silver cup, 
value $8. Second best, silver medal. Third best, di- 
ploma. 

The draught of the several plows offered for pre- 
miums will be tested by the dynamometer, and for the 
idow combining the greatest number of necessary 
requisites, silver cup. For the second best, silver 
medal. 

For the best spading of ground, twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide, silver cup, value $8. Second best, silver 
medal. Third best, diploma. For the best polished 
steel spade, silver medal. Second best. Transactions 
of the American Institute. Third best, diploma. 

Exhibition of native and pure blood Cattle. — 
Vanxhall Garden, Bowery, New Yoik, will be com- 
pletely arranged with sheds, stalls, and pens, for the 
ample and safe accommodation of the various kinds of 
stock presented. A committee from the Board of Ag- 
riculture will have the superintendence of the arrange- 
ment of the cattle exhibition. Feed of every descrip- 
tion will be provided on the ground at the cheapest 
possible rate, for those who wish to purchase; and as 
no entrance-money for cattle will be required, and ex- 
hibitors may bring their own feed, the expenses on the 
oecasion will be greatly reduced. Careful and expe- 
rienced men will be in attendance to assist in tak^g 
dtarge of the animals. 

LIST OF PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 

NATIVE STOCK. 

BmUt. — ^For the best native bull, 2 yean old and 
vpwaid, gold medal or silver cop^ $15. 



For the best native bull, 1 year old and upward, sil- 
ver medal, $5. 

For the best bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

Cow9, — ^For the best cow, 3 years old and upward, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best heifer, one year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

For the best heifer calf, silver medal, $5. 

XMFBOVED STOCK. 

BvUt, — ^For the best Durham bull, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon bull, 2 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best 1 year old bull of any improved stock, 
silver cup, $10. 

For the best Durham bull calf, silver medal, $5. 

For the best Hereford ^ *^ $5. 

For the best Devon << « $5. 

Cow$, — For the best Durham cow, 3 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Hereford cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Devon cow, 3 years old and upward, 
gold medal or silver cup, $15. 

For the best Durham heifer, one year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Hereford heifer, 1 year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Devon heifer, 1 year and upward, 
silver cup, $8. 

For the best Durham calf, 1 year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. ; 

For the best Hereford calf, 1 year and upward, 
silver medal, $5. 

For the best Devon calf, 1 year and upward, silver 
medal, $5. 

WORKING OXEN. 

For the best pair of working oxen, silver cup, $16. 
For the second best pair, silver medal, $5. 
And in addition to the same, extra premiums of $10 
each will be given for the 10 best teams exhibited. 

FAT CATTLE. 

For the best pair of fat cattle, gold medal or silver 
cup, $15. 
For the best fat single ox, silver medal, $5. 

SHEEP. 

Long wools. — For the best long wool buck, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best long wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best long wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

Middle wools, — For the best middle wool buck, silver 
cup, $8. 

For the best middle wool ewe, silver cup, $8. 

For the best middle wool lamb, silver medal, $5. 

For the best wether, silver cup, $8. 

SWINE. 

For the best boar of any breed, silver cup, $8. 
For the second best do. diploma. 

For the best sow of any breed, silver cup, $8. 
For the second best do. diploma. 

For the best shote, silver medal, $5. 

MXTLXS. 

For the best pair of working mules, silver cup, $10. 

HORSES. 

For the best stallion, gold medal or silver cup, $15. 
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For the seeond best do., aUver medal. 

For the best brood mare, gold medal or silver cnp, 
$15. 

For the second best brood mare, sUrer medal. 

For the best colt, not exceeding two years old, silver 
enp,$8. 

For the best Jacta^ silyer cup, $8. 

POULTRY. 

For the best pair of turkeys. 

For the best pair of Bremen geese^ 

For the best pair of tame <' 

For the best pair of mongrel " 

For the best pair of Muscovy ducks, 

For the best pair of conmion ** 

For the best pair of Dorking fowls, 

For the best pair of Buck's Co. fowls. 

For the best pair of Spanish fowls, 

For the best pair of Poland fowls, 

For the best pair of capons, 

For the best assortment of pigeons. 
To each, a volume of the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Institute. 

To avoid confusion incident to exhibitions of this 
kind, the owners and exhibitors of cattle are requested 
to observe the following 

KXOITLATIONS. 

1. All entries of stock must be made in writing, at 
the committee room, Vauxhall Grarden, on Monday, the 
14th day of October, with full pedigrees of the animals, 
their breed, ages, owners' names, &c., and with such 
observations as to their food, thrift, constitution, milk- 
ing or fattening qualities, as they may see fit to append. 
If previously sent to T. B. Wakeman, corresponding 
secretary of the Institute, they will be attended to. 
This is absolutely necessary, that the secretary may be 
able to prepare a catalogue in time for the use of the 
examining committee; and neither the Secretary nor 
the committee will be responsible for the omission of 
any animal on the catalogue, if this rule is not com- 
plied with. 

2. All animals must be upon the ground by 9 o'clock, 
A. M., on Wednesday, Oct 16, attended by their own- 
ers or keepers, for the inspection of the examining 
committee. 

3. The judges upon stock will meet at Yanxhall 
€rarden, at half past 8 o'clock, A. M., on the 16th day 
of October, to oiganize, and proceed immediately to the 
discharge of their several duties. On the completion 
of their awards, the committees will append to each 
prize animal a certificate designating the particular 
premium awarded. 

4. No animals can be removed aller entry, without 
the consent of the executive committee, 

6. All animals will be admitted on the ground desig- 
nated for the exhibition, on the presentation of a tidket, 
which the owners or proprietora will obtain ftt)m the 
•ecretary at the time of entering the jame. 

6. The rule in force at former fkirs, of exeluding an- 
imals which have already taken prizes of the American 
Institute, is abolished, and the premiums are now open 
for competition without reservation. 

HORTICULTURAL EXHBBITION. 

The eonmittee would again earnestly solicit the 
firiends of agriculture, horticulture, and of rural econ- 
omy, to participate with the managers of the American 
Institnte in the promotion of American interests, by an 
exhibition of the fruits of their industry and skill at 
their Seventeenth Annual Show^ next October. 

A spacious room will be provlM for the reception of 



flowers, fruits, vegetables, agricultural and dairy pro- 
ductions, garden implements, ornaments, paintings, and 
such other articles in connexion with the several 
branches, as may be forwarded for exhibition or com- 
petition. 

The managers have been again induced to ofier ag- 
ricultural and horticultural books as premiums for su- 
perior specimens of garden and field productions, be- 
cause they consider mental acquirements the most en- 
during memorials; and as a beautifully embellished 
diploma will accompany each volume, it is presumed 
that competitors will prefer them to other premiums. 

As it is expected, from the lateness of the season 
in which the Show is unavoidably held, that there will 
be a deficiency of some kinds of garden products for 
which premiums are offered, the committee are author- 
ized to announce, that although the manageis feel at 
liberty to withhold premiums when the articles exhib- 
ited are deemed inferior in their kinds by the judges, 
they have nevertheless determined to award all the 
book premiums offered, should sufficient articles be 
found to merit such premiums, and they have resolved 
further, to give discretionary premiums for extra sup- 
plies of flowers, or such other articles in the horticid- 
tural room as may be deemed by the judges as entitled 
to special distinction. 

All articles intended to be exhibited, should be de- 
livered as early as possible on Monday, the 7th of Oc- 
tober, in order to have them properly arranged by 9 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, at which time the room 
will be opened to the public. 

Cultivators of flowers are respectfully invited to fur- 
nish Itesh supplies on the morning of each day, which 
will be duly appreciated, and recorded on the annals of 
the Institute. 

HORTICULTURAL PREMIUMS, *c 
FLOWERS. 

For the best and greatest display of dahlias and 
other flowers exhibited during the l^ow, sUver cup. 

For the second best supply, Colman's European Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

For the thkd best supply, Downing's Rural Archi- 
tecture. 

For the fburth best supply, Downing's Cottage Ar- 
chitecture. 

For the fiAh best supply, Hovey's Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, &c. 

For the sixth best supply, Mrs. Loudon's Ladies' 
Flower Garden. 

For the next large supply, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the next best supply, Buist's Rose Manual. 

For any further supply, Bridgeman's Florists' Guide. 

For the best assortment of American seedling dahlias^ 
silver medal. 

For the best and greatest variety of cut flowers^ 
Browne's Trees of America. 

For the second best variety of cut flowers, Mrs. Lon- 
don's Ladies' Flower Garden. 

For the third best variety of ent flowers, American 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best and most beautiful boquet, Mis. Lom- 
don's Ladies' Flower Garden. 

For the second best boquet. Hand Book of Plants. 

For the third best boquet, American Flower Garden 
Directory. 

For the fourth best boquet, Buist's Rose Manual. 

For the fifUi best boquet, Bridgeman's Florist's Guide. 

mtriT. 
For the most successful vineyard enltore of the ba- 
tive grape, silver medal. 
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For the best twelve taUe apples, Bridgeman's Gard- 
eners' Assistant. 

- For the beat twelve winter apples. Prince's Treatise 
on Fruits. 

For the best cultivated cranberries, Fanner's Mine. 

For the best and greatest variety of house grapes, 
Colman's European Agriculture and Kural Econ- 
omy. 

For the second best variety of house grapes, Browne's 
Trees of America. 

For the third best variety of house grapes, Downing's 
Cottage Architecture. 

For the best twelve bunches of Isabella gnpes. 
Prince's Treatise on the Vine. 

For the best twelve bunches of Catawba grapes. Ken- 
rick's American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve bunches of other variety, Bud's 
Fanners' Instructor. 

For the next best twelve bunches of other variety, 
Bridgeman's Fruit Cultivator's Manual. 

For the best and greatest variety of peaches and 
nectarines, Lindley's Theory of Horticulture. 

For the best twelve peaches (freestones), Eenrick's 
American Orchardist. 

For the best twelve peaches (clingstones). Bridge- 
man's Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best twelve nectarines, Kenrick's American 
Orchardist. 

For the best and greatest variety of pears, Browne's 
Trees of America. 

For the best twelve table pears, Prince's Treatise on 
Fruit. 

For the twelve winter pears, Bridgeman's Gardener's 
Assistant. 

For the best twelve plums, Buel's Fanner's In- 
structor. 

For the best twelve quinces, Kenrick's American Or- 
chardist. 

VEGETABLES. 

For the choicest assortment of culinary vegetables, 
two volumes of Report of State Agricultural Society. 

For the best and greatest variety of vegetable roots 
for cattle, two volumes of Report of State Agricultural 
Society. 

For the best twelve blood beets. New Toric Fanner 
and Mechanic. 

For the best twelve svgar beets, American Agricul- 
turist. 

For the best twelve mangle-wnrael beets, one vol- 
ume of the Cultivator. 

For the best six heads of Cape Broeeoll, Bridgeman's 
Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best six heads of cauliflower. Transactions 
of the American Institute. 

For the best field of cabbage, sQver medal. 

For the best twelve heads of drumhead cabbage, Re- 
port of State Agricultural Society. 

For the best twelve heads of Savoy cabbage, Bridge- 
man's Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best twelve carrots for the table, New Tork 
Frrmer and Mechanic. 

For the best twelve carrots for cattle, American Ag- 
rieulturist. 

For the best twelve roots of white celery, Report of 
State Agricultural Society. 

For the best twelve roots of red eelery, the Fanners' 
Mine. 

For the best six egg plants, Bridgeman's Gardeners' 
Assistant. 

For the best peck of white onions, Bud's Fanners' 
Instructor. 



For the best peck of yellow onions. Transactions of 
the American Institute. 

For the best peck of red onions, Hand Book of Plants. 

For the best twelve parsneps for the table, American 
Agriculturist. 

For the best twelve parsneps for cattle, New York 
Faraaer and Mechanic. 

For the best peck of American seedling potatoes, sil- 
ver medal. 

For the best half bushel of potatoes for the table, 
Bridgeman's Gardeners' Assistant. 

For the best half bushel of potatoes for cattle, one 
volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best three cheese pumpkins, Chapin's Hand 
Book of Plants. 

For the best three cattle pumpkins, Buel's FaimersP 
Instructor. 

For the best and largest pumpkin. Productive Farm- 
ing. 

For the best twelve roota of salsify, Bridgeman's 
Grardeners' Assistant. 

For the best three squashes, Faulkner's FannersP 
ManuaL 

For the best and largest squash, New Tork Farmer 
and Mechanic. 

For the heat half peck of Tomatoes, Bridgeman's 
Kitchen Gardeners' Instructor. 

For the best twelve white, flat, or round tumeps, one 
volume of the Cultivator. 

For the best twelve yellow, flat, or round tumeps. 
Farmer's Mine. 

For the best twelve Russia tumeps, American Agri- 
culturist. 

For the best twelve long white tumeps, Bridgeman's 
Gardener's Assistant. 

For the best sample of hops, not less than three 
pounds, American Agriculturist. 

AOBICULTUBAL PmODUCTS. 

For the best and greatest variety of Indian com, 
Colman's European Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

For the best forty ears of white Indian com, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

For the best forty ears of ydlow com, the New York 
Farmer and Medumic. 

For the best bushel of wheat, Browne's Trees of 
America. 

For the best bushel of rye, two volumes of the Cul- 
tivator. 

For the best bushel of oats, Colman's European A^* 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

For the best boshel of barley, two volumes of the 
Cultivator. 

For the best bushel of buckwheat, the New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. 

For the best specimen of Egyptian com, American 
Agriculturist. 

PRODUCTS or THE SAIET. 

For the best specimen of butter, not less than 100 lbs., 
silver cup. 

For the best specimen of cheese, not less than 100 Ibe., 
silver cup. 

Discretionary premiums for the seeond and thiid 
best of each of the above articles. 

OABDXir IXPLKMBlfTS, OENAIONTS, *C. 

For the greatest variety and best finished garden im- 
plements, gold medal. 

For the inventmn of any new and useAd agricultu- 
ral or horticultural implement, silver medaL 

For the best specimen of statuary for omamenting 
I gardens, Report of the State Agricnltuial Society. 
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For the best portable machine for watering gardens, 
Transactions of the American Institute. 

For the best specimen of froit and flower stands, 
Flower Garden Directory. 

For the best wire-work for training creeping plants. 
Transactions of the American Institute. 

For a display of rustic work, American Agridultn- 
rist, — 

To ihe Compeiitorsfor Premiums in Jgriculiurty at iJu 
nth Jnnual Fair of the Jmerican Inttitute, 

The act of the Legislature of this State, of May 5th, 
l&ll, requires that ** before any premium shall be de- 
livered, the person claiming the same, or to whom the 
same may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the 
president of the society, as accurate a description of 
the process in preparidg the soil, including the quan- 
tity and quality of manure applied, and in raising the 
crop, or in feeding the animal, as may be, and aUo of 
the expense and product of the crop, or of increase in 
value of the animal, with the view of showing accu- 
rately the profit of cultivating the crop, or feeding or 
fatlening the animal.'^ 

You are requested to furnish such description to the 
derk at the time of entry. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE OF THE AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE. 



JcREsnAH Johnson, 
Thomas Addis Ekmct, 
Henrt Whitnky, 
Nicholas Wyckoff, 
Edward Clark, 
Philip Schutler, 
Thomas Bridoeman, 
R. S. Livingston, 



J. Lawrence SmTH, 
Henrt a. Field, 
w. j. townsend, 
Ralph Lockwood, 
Samuel Stevens, 
Robert L. Pell, 
D. J. Browne, 
Henry Meigs. 



PROGRAMME. 

Friday and Saturday, Oct. 4th and 5th.-— Bays for 
receiving contributions for competition or exhibition, 
with the exception of cattle, stock, flowers, &e. 

FIRST WEEK OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Monday, Oct. 7th, at 12 o'clock, M., the garden will 
be opened to the public. At half past 7 o'clock, P. M., 
an address will be delivered in the great saloon, by a 
distinguished citizen. The evening will dose by a 
splendid display of fireworks. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8th. — The exhibition wiU commence 
at 9 o'clock, A. M., and close at 10, P. M., which will 
be the hours of opening and closing during the Show. 
A short address at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Wednesday, Oct. 9th. — The second annual conven- 
tion of silk culturists and manufacturers will be held 
at the Repository of the American Institute, in the 
Park, at half past 10 o'clock, A. M. An address on 
sUk will be delivered in Niblo's saloon, at half past 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

Thursday, Oct. 10th. — Silk Convention continued. 

Friday, Oct. 1 1th. — ^A national convention of far- 
mers and gardeners will be held at the Repository of 
the Institute, in the Park, at half past 10 o'clock, A. M. 
An address on agriculture at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Saturday, Oct. 12th.— Convention of farmers and 
gardeners continued. Address in Niblo'b Saloon at 
half past 7 o'clock, P. M. Fireworks at half past 9 
o'clock. 

■eoond week of the EXHIBITION. — CcUtU Show at 

Vauxhall Garden, ^. 

Monday, Oct. 14th. — ^List of horses, cattle, and 
other live stock, must be in poesession of the man- 



agers at Vauxhall Garden, to insure their being plaeed 
on the catalogue. If previously forwarded to the cor- 
responding secretary of the Institute, they will be at- 
tended to. Pedigrees, signed by owners, required. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15th. — ^Making catalogue of cattle, 
&c. Also, ninth annual plowing match. Testing of 
plows, and spading match, in the vicinity of New York. 
An address will be delivered in the field. 

Wednesday, Oct. 16th.— The exhibition of horses, 
cattle, &c., will open at Vauxhall Garden. Cattle 
must be on the ground by 9 o'clock, A. M. 

Thursday, Oct. 17th. — ^Last day of cattle exhibitioii. 
Address on Agriculture, in Niblo's Saloon, at half past 
7 o'clock, P. M. 

Friday, Oct. 18th.— Sale of cattle and other live 
stock by private contract Anniversary Address by the 
Hon. A. H. H. Stua&t, of Virginia, at half past 7 
o'cbck, P. M. 

Other interesting operations and displays will occopy 
portions of the time from day to day during the Show, 
which will be seasonably noticed in futore circulars, 
and in the public prints. 

To the individual or company who shall exhibit the 
greatest and best variety of useful machines and imple- 
ments for farming . • . • a gold medaL 

Bo. Do. HorticultunlimplementSy Do. 

Do. Do. Woollen fabrics. Do. 

Do. Do. Cotton << Do. 

Do. Do. Silk ^ Do. 

Do. Do. Hardware, Do. 

Do. Do. Household manufactures. Do. 

Extra premiums of $10 for each of the five best in- 
ventions, adjudged by a committee appointed for that 
purpose, to be the most nseful among the new inven- 
tions of the Seventeenth Show. 

Valuable American seedlings of fniit and culinary 
vegetables wiQ command the attention of the xnan- 
agers. Also, the exhibition of American madder, woad, 
and indigo, with their modes of culture. Also^ Amer- 
ican water-rotted and manufactured hemp. 

For the purpose of examining standing crops in 
fields, orehardf*, vineyards, gardens, ^., a travelling 
committee of the Show wiU be appointed, who will 
make examinations within convenient distances, and 
report. Seasonable notices should be left with the cor- 
responding secretary of the Institute, by those desirous 
of being visited. 

A cwdial invitatk>n is hereby respectfully extended 
to every friend of industry and improvement in the 
United States— to the sages, patriots, and statesmen of 
every State, that each and all may come and partici- 
pate, and swell the snblime gathering, and make it 
what it should be — ^the grand American Jubilee of In- 
dustry and the Arts. 

MANAGERS. 



John Campbell, 
Jas. Van Norden, 
Adonibam Chandler, 
Edwd. T. Backhouse, 
H. W. Childs, 
Joseph Cubtis, 
James Hamilton, 
Geo. R. J. BowDOiN, 
Geo. Endicott, 
Wm. Hall, 
Joseph Torret, 
Jas. R. Smith, 
Martin £. Thompson, 
Isaac Frtbr, 
John D. Wais, 



Edward Clark, 
Robert Lovett, 
GuRDdN J. Leeds, 
A. D. Frte, 
T. B. SriLLUAN, 
Joseph Cowdin, 
Jas. J. Mapes, 
Geo. C. De Kat, 
C. C. Haven, 
Chas. Mapes, 
R. M. Hoe, 

W. P. DlSOSWAT, 

Geo. F. Barnard, 
Henrt Mbigs^ 
T. B. Wakskait, 
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ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR 

or THX 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We again call attention to this splendid f^t — the 
Fanners' great annual Festival — ^which takes place at 
Poughkeepsie, commencing Tuesday, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, and oontinning till Thursday, the 20th. Ex- 
tensive preparations are on foot for it, and we have no 
doubt it will be the most superb and gratifying specta- 
cle of any kind that ever came off in America. Noth- 
iog can be more useful or commendable than Agri- 
caltural Shows; and it affords u# much pleasure to 
learn, that they are fast coming to be so considered by 
the Farmers, for whose great benefit they are especially 
got up. Moreover, they are rapidly xrinning their way 
into the favor of all classes, and we are of opinion but 
ftw years will pass over, before every State in the Union 
will have its own Show, backed by separate ones of 
most of the counties throughout the land. It affords 
US no little gratification that New York, the Empire 
State, should be the first to set the great example and 
carry it out so liberally and effectually. We hope and 
trust that all who can, will attend, and also bring their 
families with them; for it will not only be a superb 
festival, well worth regarding, but prove a school of 
much learning to whoever may be there, whether large 
or small. 

The regular Annual Address before the State Society 
and visiters generally, will be delivered by Mr. Ban- 
cnorr, the historian. Several other gentlemen, distin- 
guished as agriculturists or as public functionaries, will 
also comply with requests by addressing the society and 
their fellow-citizens during the afternoons or evenings 
of the assemblage. 

PROGRAMME. 

The plan agreed upon by the Executive Committee, 
requires the enclosure of about ten acres of ground, 
within a high fence — ^the erections inside to consist of 
four buildings, in dimensions each one hundred feet by 
thirty — ^making a total length of ^^^ hundred feet, al- 
lowing for the spaces between the buildings ; and in 
addition to these erections, of plain and substantial ed- 
ifices for the temporary purpose, several tents or mar- 
ques will be erected for various purposes inside the en- 
ckMure, while suitable buildings for ticket and business 
ofiiees will be erected in front of the enclosure. Large 
spaces of meadow-land surround the location, so that 
neither the crowds nor the people of the village need 
be incommoded by the pressure of horses and carriages 
within narrow limits. Wells will be dug within the 
encloeure for the accommodation of cattle, &c. ; a car- 
riage-way will run round the fence inside, to enable 
families and parties to drive around the grounds to see 
the animals, afler examining the various articles exhib- 
ited in the several buildings, &c. 

One of these large buildings will be devoted to the 
LADIES, for the exhibition of flowers, fruits, needle- 
work, 3tc.{ and the greatest care will be taken to ren- 
der this share of the exhibition satisfactory to the ladies, 
who, in numbers scarcely less than the gentlemen, visit 
these annual exhibitioiis. This branch of the amnge- 
ments will be chiefly under the snpenrisioiiof the ladies 



of Poughkeepsie and other neighboring villages, assist- 
ed by Mr. Walsh, of Lansingborgb, Mr. Downing of 
Newborgh, Mr. Bateham of Rochester, and other gen- 
tlemen of the Society. 

Another building will be devoted to the exhibition of 
domestic industry generally, which may be sent for ex- 
hibition or competition, as connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the interest or comfort of the farming com- 
munity. Mechanics, makufacturxrs, and invent- 
ors of implements and machinery for lessening labor, 
or rendering labor more productive, (and all such are 
invited to send specimens of their industry or ingenuity,) 
may find their own interest promoted, as well as publie 
curiosity gratified, by sending specimens to the Show, 
and notifying the recording secretary immediately of 
their intention. 

The other large buildings will be devoted to the ex- 
hibition of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS generally — ^to 
specimens of grain, vegetables, implements of husband- 
ry, and to all other articles (except animals) not em- 
braced in the other buildings. Gardeners as well as 
FARMERS and FRUIT-GROWERS, will here find accom- 
modations for any articles they may choose to send. 

In connexion with these arrangements, it may be 
well to state that no charge is made for entering arti- 
cles designed merely for exhibition, and only one dollar 
from persons who wish to compete for any of the five 
hundred premiums offered on all sorts of articles. The 
payment of one dollar constitutes membership, and en- 
titles the family of the member to admission ; and the 
small charge of one shilling is made for other visiters, 
to aid in preserving order, as well as for assisting the 
Society in paying premiums. 

PltAving Matdi. — This takes place on Tuesday, the 
17th of September. To correct some misapprehension 
on the subject, it may be added that the Trial of pUw9 
and. other iir^mentt is different from the Plowing 
Match. The former is for the purpose of testing the 
qualities of all new and improved fanning implements. 

General Exhibition. — Commences on Wednesday, the 
18th, and continues all Thursday, the 19th. Friday 
and Saturday, the 20th and 2l8t, wUl be days of private 
sale. 

All persons intending to compete for the Society's 
premiums, must become members, which they can do 
by the payment of $1 at the time pf entering their ar- 
ticles for exhibition. 

All members of the Society will be f\im!shed with a 
member's badge, which will admit them and their fam- 
ilies to the show yards. Tickets for admission, to thoM 
who are not members, twelve and a half cents. 

The list of premiums to be awarded at this ShoW| 
was published in our May Number, p. 146. Since 
then, the following alterations and additions have been 
made: — 

Bookt and Eewyefor PMicaiitm.-^Tcit the best Text- 
book on Agriculture, for the use of schools, $100. 

Ca/^Zs.— Best Ayrshire Bull, 3 years oM, $15. See* 
ond best, $10. 

Jaeke. — ^Best, $15. Second best, $10. 

Jir«/ef .— Best pair, $15. Second best, $10. 

5A«^.— In the classes for sheep, the prizes are for 
the best thru ewes, instead of the ^ best ewe,'' as here* 
tofore published. 

The following is a list of the judges appointed to 
award the several premiums :— 

On Farme. — J. P. Beeknao, Einderhook; J. S. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo; Thomas Hillhouse, Albany. 

On trial qf Ptoira.— Caleb N. Bement, Albany ; John 
THlkinton, Unkm Vale; L. B. Langworthy, Rochet- 
ter. 

On Farm ItHpfeifmiff «— T. Y. W. Anthonyi Fithkill ,* 
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Geo. W. Patterson, WestEeld; Alvan Bradley, Whites- 
boro. 

On CatUe^ Class L — Alexander Grant, Dover ; An- 
thony Van Bergen, Coxsackie ; G. V. Saeket, Seneca 
Falls. 

On CaitUy CUutea II. ani JIT.— Henry Whitney, New 
Haven, Ct.; Dr. J. A. Poole, New Branswick, N. J. ; 
Thomas Hollis, Battemnts, 

On Cattle^ Classes /F., T., VI,, VII,, FOT.— Adam 
Ferguson, Watertown, Canada West ; G^corge Randall, 
New Bedford, Mass ; Elnatban Haztun, Beekman. 

On Oren and fat Cattle. — L. C. Ball, Hoosick ; John 
T. Norton, Farmington, Conn. ; Henry A Mesier, Fish- 
kiU. 

On Stallions. — ^Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; Theodore 
8. Faxon, Utica ; John A King, Jamaica. 

On breeding Mares. — John C. Stevens, New York; 
George Fordon, Geneva ; Gen. A. T. Dunham, Water- 
vliet. 

On matched Horses.-^John M. Sherwood, Auburn ; 
Wm. T. Porter, New York ; Duncan Robinson, Fish- 
kiU. 

On Jacks and jlf«^.-^Jeremiah Johnson, Brooklyn ; 
Noah Gridley, Amenia; Dr. Sam. McClellan, Nassau. 

On Sheep, Class I. — ^Henry Rhodes, Trenton ; Wm. 
A. McCulloch, Greenbush ; Elias L. Barton, La Grange. 

Oa Sheep, Class H. — Sanford Howard, Albany; Ed- 
ward T. Hallock, Milton; Wm. Fuller, Skaneatdes. 

On Sheep, Class III. — Edmund Kirby, Brownville ; 
Henry E. Morrell, Caroline Center ; Hugh T. Brooks, 
Wyoming. 

On Swine. — ^H. S. Randall, Cortlandville ; Samuel 
Youngs, Oyster Bay ; Samuel Wait, Montgomery. 

Oi^ Butter. — Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh ; Z. 
Barton Stout, Richmond; R. L. Pell, Pelham. 

On Cheese. — Hon. Elijah Rhoades, Syracuse; W. A. 
8. North, Duanesburgh; Tobias L. Hogeboom, Ghent. 

On Mapie and Cornstalk Sugar. — F. J. Betts, New- 
burgh; Myron Adams, East Bloomfield; Morgan Car- 
penter, Stamford. 

On Silk. — 0. Hungerford, Watertown ; J. R. Bar- 
bour, Oxford, Mass.; Daniel Stebbins, Northampton, 
Mass. 

On Domestic Manufactures. — ^Hon. Samod Works, 
lioekport; Ransom Cook, Saratoga Springs; Joseph 
Arnold, Kingston. 

On Vegetables.—Wm. Wilson, Albany; T. Bridg- 
man. New York ; D. B. Futler, Hyde Park. 

Oin Fruits. — J. J. Thomas, Macedon ; J. F. Sheaf, 
Poughkeepsie; Albert Heartt, Troy. 

On Flowers. — ^James Lennox, New Yoric; A. J. 
Downing, Newburgh ; M. B. Batehara, Rochester. 

On p£toing.— Joel B. Nott, GuUderland ; Elon Corn- 
stock, Rome; Martin Springer, Brunswick; Henry 
Staats, Red Hook ; Warner Abbot, Otisco. 

On Discretionary Premiums. — ^Hon. Robert Dennis- 
ton, Salisbury Milb; Hon. Abram Bockee, Federal 
Store ; &unuel Ackerly, M. D., Richmond, L. I. ; J. J. 
Viele, Lansingburgh ; J. B. Duane, Duanesburgh. 

On Cattle, ^., from other Stales, — ^Hon. Levi Lin- 
eofak, Worcester; James Tallmadge, New York; James 
Gowan, Philadelphia; H. L. Ellsworth, Washington ; 
J. W. Thompson, Wilmington. 

On the Transportation tf Stock to (he Show. — Messrs. 
Vassar and Wilkinson of Poughkeepsie, Bement and 
ICllhouse of Albany, Vail of Troy, Walsh of Lansing- 
burgh, Beekman of Kinderhook, and O'Reilly of Al- 
bany. 

Committee in dunrge tfthe GnNimlt.— Matthew Vas- 
sar, George Wilkinson, George Van Kleeck, Charles 
M. Pelton, and David B. Lent. 

On Jmm g ements at the Place <f £«fci5afoii.— Alex- 



ander Walsh, of Lansingburgh, E. P. Prentice, of Al- 
bany, Thos. L. Davies of Poughkeepsie, Benj. P. John- 
son of Rome, Luther Tucker of Albany, George Vail 
of Troy, and N. Sweet of Poughkeepsie. 

Committu of Reception. — Jas. Lennox, Francis Gran- 
ger, Erastus Coming, Abm. Bockee, Elijah Rboades, 
John Allen, H. A. Livingston, Robert Donaldson, Ger- 
rit Smith, Dudley B. Fuller, Joel Rathboae, Z. Barton 
Stout, R. L. Pell, Wm. P. Van Rensselaer, James S. 
Wadsworth, L. F. Allen, Luther Tucker, James Tall- 
madge, T. L. Davies, J. W. Knevels, Judge Rugglcs, 
A. T. Cowman, Etisha Johnson, and Ward Hunt, to- 
gether with the officers of the State Society. 

On jSrrangements generally. — Joel Rathbone, of Al- 
bany, Frederick J.^Betts of Newburgh, and Henry 
O'Reilly, of Albany.' 

The committees on prize essays, on crops, on fiom- 
ing experiments, and on other subjects not requiring 
decision before the annual meeting in January, are not 
included in the foregoing list. 

In reference to the transportation of articles to and 
from the show, it may be remarked, that the railroad 
companies east and west of Albany and Troy, have 
manifested a disposition, as heretofore, to fadiitate the 
business by running trains purposely to accommodate 
stock and other articles for the Show. Tow-boats, pur- 
posely engaged, will leave Troy and Albany on Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 16, at 7 and 8 o'clock, before which 
hour it is hoped that all articles will be ready Cor em^ 
barkation. The regular Poughkeepsie tow-boats from 
New York, especially on Monday evening, Sept. 16, 
will furnish all requisite accommodations for stock and 
other articles coming up to the Show. 

One of the principal causes of confusion at fbrmer 
Shows — ^the numerous crowds at the ticket-office and at 
the gates — ^will be remedied at the approaching Show, 
by placing tickets for sale in several stores in Pough- 
keepsie, as well as in the ticket-office; and also by 
multiplying the number of gates for carriages and pe- 
destrians. 

Extensive preparations are in progress at the hotels 
and otherwise in Poughkeepsie, to accommodate visit- 
ers to the Show, as well as practicaUe. The steam- 
boat captains will lend all reasonable facilities, and 
some boats mowed in the river will accommodate many 
who may not otherwise find quarters during the Show, 
while the frequent passage of boats up and down the 
river will enable visiters to spend some hours or a night 
at Newburgh, West Point, or elsewhere, within an 
hour's sail of the Show-ground. 

in^ Editors in this and the neighboring States are 
respectfully requested to give their readers an outline 
of the arrangements for the Show; and such editors as 
design to visit the Show, are requested to notify the 
Secretary in advance. 

Hen&t O'Riellt, Ree. See, 

We can only add, that the excursion to Poughkeepsie 
will be well worthy the attention of citizens and strangen; 
as they will here have an opportunity of not only see> 
ing the greatest Agricultural Show that has ever taken 
place in this country, but the additional gratification of 
viewing on their route up the Hudscm, scenery unsur- 
passed, and many places of great interest— Juslorical 
and otherwise>— scattered along the shores of one of the 
noblest rivers of the world. It will be a healthful and 
delightful excursion, and we again express the hope 
that all who can will not fha to attend. 
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By the arrival of the steam-ship Acadia, we are in 
receipt of oar European Journals to the 4th of August. 

Markets. — JSshts, A decline has been submitted 
to of Qd per cwt., since which they have been in active 
demand. Cotton remains without material change — it 
had been up a trifle and down again the past month. 
The stock has increased 78,390 bales daring July ; bat 
as all the manufacturers were overrunning with orders 
and in full work, a decline for the present was not an- 
ticipated ; the great losses on the Mississippi have con- 
tributed to its firmness. The sales were large. The 
stock on hand the 1st of August was 998,000 bales, 
against 945,000 same time last year. Flout and Grain 
have met with a further decline, and are nominal. 
Provisions, The finer kinds are in good demand, the 
stock of which is much reduced. Inferior to ordinary 
qualities are little inquired for. Lard and Tallow were 
dull, with a downward tendency. Naval Stores are in 
good request at a trifling reduction. Tobacco without 
change. 

Money is plenty as usual, and not worth over 1| to 2 
per cent. The bullion in the bank of England is 
£15,485,000. 

Jtmerican Stocks. The most business the past month 
has been done in New York State securities. All stocks 
of a first rate kind, and which had regularly paid their 
dividends, were gradually looking up. 

Trade in general was very active. 

The Weaihtr continued favorable, and the grain har- 
vest had begun under the best auspices. 

Show of the Royal jSgricultural Society of England. — 
The annual Show of tiiis largely increasing and noble 
Society, took place at Southampton on the 2dd, 24th, 
and 2dth of July. In consequence of being held in the 
extreme part of the south of England, far away from 
the great stock regions, there was not near as great a 
display of animals as usual ; in every other respect the 
exhibition was a magnificent one, and seems to have 
come ofif with high satisfaction. Upward of 30,000 
persons visited the show-yard the last day, and quite a 
number of agriculturists from Holhuid, Belgium, France, 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, were present, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what might be found supe- 
rior in England, and for purchasing implements, seeds, 
stock, &c. In the exhibition were 38 horses, 182 head 
of neat cattle, 207 sheep, and 150 swine, which is quite 
a meager display for England, especially in the two first 
named class of animals. Of the implement yard the 
London Farmer's Magazine thus speaks : 

<<The portion of the ground appropriated to the im- 
plements was about half of the whole endosure, which 
was much larger than on any previous occasion ; hence, 
as may be inferred, the most ample accommodation was 
provided for the various exhibiters, and a good oppor- 
tunity given to the visiters to inspect the i^ows, Au;. 
This large square was occupied by open sheds, arranged 
in parallel lines, and beneath the implements properly 
numbered and deposited. Viewing these sheds from 
any port, a most pleasing effect was produced ; indeed, 
everything had a most pleasing, most unique appear- 
ance. As to the various implements of husbandry, we 
may venture to observe thalla greater display of human 
ingenuity and skill was never before seen. For in- 
stance, there were nearly fifty specimens of various 
kinds of carts ; upward of sixty of chaff, hay, and straw 
cutters ; several variety of chums and ch c es c-p r e ssers; 
between thirty and forty specimens of crushers; about 
a hundred different kinds of drills ^thirty or for^ kinds 
of harrows) and plows to be redcoat by hundreds. 



Then there were pumps, racks, rollers, scarifiers, sow- 
ing-machines, steam-engines, troughs, wheels, weigh- 
ing-machines, winnowing-machines, dressing-machines, 
and machines and agricultural implements ad infini- 
tum; so that one might soon have become amazed ere 
he had half gone through this extraordinary exhibition, 
or comprehended a fiftieth part of the ingenious inven- 
tions which were submitted to his notice.'' 

Several thousand pounds sterling were distributed in 
premiums on the occasion, and all the proceedings were 
characterized with the best and most liberal spirit. Of 
course many distinguished men were present, and the 
grand dinner went off with great satisfaction. After 
the doth was removed, several gentlemen made dab- 
urate speeches ; and among others. Chevalier Bunsen, 
the Prussian minister, who said that the <' government of 
Prussia was taking great care to improve the condition 
of the farming population throughont Its dominions, and 
to bring to b«ir for the benefit of aU, every knovm prac- 
tical improvement in agriculture," A noble and most 
praiseworthy example, which we could wish to see im- 
itated by our own government in these United States. 

The sales of stock were unusually lai^e, on the 
26th, the day after the show. Durham cattle of rather 
an ordinary quality, brought from £36 to £145, ($180 
to $725;) sheep from £10 to £50, ($50 to $1J^0;) and 
other stock in proportion. 

Upon the whole, the Society can congratulate itself 
on a continued increase of members and funds, and of 
awakening public attention more and more to the great 
national importance of its proceedings. 

White Crows. — We were shown to-day, at a house in 
the Kirkt^te, a brace of crows nearly as white as 
snow. They are this year's birds, and were taken out 
of the same nest in company with a brother or sister 
of the ordinary color. When anxious for food, they 
caw their vemaeular in splendid style, run about the 
floor, and are o swell grown as birds can well be of the 
same age. — Dumfries Courier. 

jigricultural College. — At a public meeting recently 
held in Southampton, for the purpose of establishing an 
agricultural college. Lord Bathurst, in addition to pro- 
viding a suitable farm of 400 acres, as an appendage 
to it, and on which to erect suitable buildings, has ad- 
vanced, with great liberality, £2000 in furtherance of 
the object. 

At the above. Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geolo- 
gist, moved the following excellent resolution : 

That this meeting warmly recommends the agricultu- 
ral community to give every support and encouragement 
to the establishment of this college, which they regard 
as the first step in the right direction for training up 
the rising generation of farmers upon a sound founda- 
tion ; and they would espedally urge on farmers gen- > 
erally, the importance of securing to their children in- 
tended for the same occupation, the great advantages to 
be derived from the kind of education provided by sueh 
an institution. 

We sincerely hope and trust that we may soon be 
able to record the founding of a similar college in the 
State of New York. 

English Stock going 1o AMria.— Prince Albert has 
sent as a present to the Emperor of Russia, a beautiful 
Yorkshire stellion valued at 600 guineas, a splendid 
Durham bull valued at £300, and a pure Ldcester 
ram. 

We observe that the same high functionary has com- 
menced bee-keeping, and has engaged to manage his 
apiary, a Quaker, who addresses the Queen and Prince 
as <' friends," and remains covered in thdr presence. 

Ghumo.— It is found, on looking over Lloyd's Ust^ 
thai not fewer than one thonsand veMds have left 
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Great Britain within a few months, in search of gnano. 
It will soon be cheap enough there and here also, and 
must unquestionably sell at a loss within six mouths. 

We would advise our friends now to be cautious 
about embarking in the business to any great extent. 

Second No, of Mr, Colman's European jSgricuUural 
Tour, — Mr. Colman writes us from London under date 
of 17th July, that the second ^d third Nos. of his 
Tour are nearly ready for the press, and adds : 

" I could have completed near the half of my work 
had I been willing to give a mere journal of my touri 
but that would neither satisfy myself nor my patrons. 
Requiring, as the work does, a pretty extensive obser- 
vation of the field before I undertake a map and des- 
cription of it, you are aware that it can not be done in 
a hurry. If my friends, however, will have patience 
with mc, I will do everything in my power to evince 
my gratitude, and as far as I am able, satisfy their rea- 
sonable expectations. Of course in such a work, speak- 
ing as I do to a mixed audience, some miscellaneous 
matter will properly come in ; but as I mean to give 
that mainly which is practical and useful, and that 
which may be applied in my own country, it is indis- 
pensable that I should proceed cautiously, and that my 
statements should be made up on sufficient grounds, 
and be well authenticated. My great error has been 
in promising my report too soon, an error which natu- 
rally arose out of very imperfect conceptions of the 
boldness of the undertaldng, and the magnitude of my 
task." 

Bone Bust as Food, — Mr. Karkeek, in a recent lec- 
ture, says, that it has been suggested by Professor John- 
stone, of Durham, as in many cases grain is too 
expensive a food, and these kinds of grain do not ex- 
actly agree in other respects with horses, (we mean 
barley and wheat,) that bone-dust or bone-meal should 
be given as an article of general food for growing an- 
imals. There are many things which look well in 
theory that will not bear the test of practice ; but, 
should this succeed, we might then hope to minister 
directly to the weak limbs of the young stock, and at 
pleasure provide the spare-boned colt with the mate- 
rials out of which limbs of greater strength might be 
bnilt up. 

As a comment on the above, we have been in the 
habit, for years, of feeding more or less bone-dust to 
pigs ; but could never see that beyond the gelatine con- 
tained therein, that the animals derived much nutri- 
ment from such food, whether given whole or ground, 
or that it caused them to thrive much faster than when 
fed on grain and vegetables without being mixed with 
bone-dust. 

To destroy Rats. — ^The following recipe for the des- 
traction of rats, has been communicated by Dr. Ure to 
the cooncil of the English Agricultural Society, and is 
highly recommended as the best known means of get- 
ting rid of these most obnoxious and destructive ver- 
min. It has been tried by several intelligent persons, 
and foimd perfectly effectual. 

<<Melt hog^s lard in a bottle plunged in water 
heated to about 150^ Fahrenheit; introduce into it 
half an ounce of phosphorus for every pound of lard, 
then add a pint of proof-spirit or whiskey ; cork the 
bottle firmly after its contents have been heated to 150^, 
taking it at the same time out of the water-bath, and 
agitate smartly till the phosphorus becomes uniformly 
diffused, forming a milky-looking liquid. This mixture 
being cooled, with occasional agitation at first, will af- 
ford a white compound of phosphorus and lard, from 
which the spirit spontaneously separates, and may be 
poured off to be used again, for none of it enters into 
the combination^ bat it merely serves to oofflminiite the 



phosphorus, and to diffuse it in very fine particles 
through the lard. This fatty compound, oa being 
wanned very gently, may be poured out into a mixture 
of wheat flour and sugar incorporated therewith, and 
then flavored with oil of rhodium, or not, at pleasure. 
The flavor may be varied with oil of aniseed, &e. 
This dough being made into pellets, is to be laid in rat- 
holes. By its luminousness in the dark„ it attracts their 
notice, and being agreeable to their p^tes and noses, 
it is readily eaten, and proves certainly fatal. They 
soon are seen issuing from their lurking-places to seek 
for water to quench their burning thirst and bowels ; 
and they commonly die near the water. They continue 
to eat it as long as it is offered to them, without being 
deterred by the fate of their fellows, as is known to be 
the cose with arsenical doses. It may be ^n easy guide 
for those who axe desirous of following Dr. lire's pre- 
scription, and may not have a thermometer at hand, to 
know that a temperature of 150^ of Fahrenheit is 
equivalent to a degree of heat midway between that at 
which white of egg coagulates and white wax melts.'' 

jSn extraordinary Durham Milker, — Mr. Hewer, of 
Charlton, near Brackley, Northamptonshire, has a cow 
from which was made nineteen and three quarter pounds 
of butter last week ; the cream skimmed but twice, 
without second butter. It is supposed by competent 
judges that this cow will produce twenty-four pounds 
of butter a week if second butter is churned. She is 
of the Durham breed, and a remarkably fine beast, six 
years old. Her feed is grass and a little hay only ! 
She gives eight gallons of milk per day. — NorthampUm 
Herald, 

Simple and effectual Remedy for Hovs in Cattle. — 
Try the remedy of an egg-shell full of tar rather than 
attempt the barbarous practice of sticking. If two 
men hold the anunaPs head straight, a third its tongue 
to the right side, he can easily put down its throat an 
egg-shell full of tar, and in ten minutes relief will usual- 
ly take place ; but a second dose has never failed with 
my cattle, which are always kept at a brisk walking 
pace through the yard until relieved. — Dublin Farmer^ 
Gazette. 

Lambing extraordinary, — ^A Scotch ewe, the property 
of Mr. Thomas Petty, fanner. Thorp, near Skipton, did 
on the 7th ult., lamb the extraordinary number of six 
lambs, two of which, with the mother, are doing weU. 
The above ewe was bred by Mr. Wm. Alexander, on 
the head of the water of Keir, Gallowayshire, and was 
sold to the above-named gentleman by Mr. D. Johnson 
in last October. 

Curious Duck, — ^Mr. James Hathway, near Wolton 
Bassett, has a most amusing natural curiosity. A few 
days since a dude hatched a brood, consisting of sixteen 
ducklings, one of which has two bills, four wings, four 
legs, two tails, and one body. It is living and thriving. 

Economy of Bees, — The most perfect illustration of 
the habits and domestic economy of the honey or gar- 
den bee, was afforded to us on Saturday last, in the 
gnrands of Mr. Thomas Gilbert, of Lutterworth, and 
a more interesting sight we have never before witness- 
ed. Mr. G. had had a number of hives constructed upon 
different principles, so as to enable the spectator to view 
the whole process of the manufacture of the comb, the 
secretion of the honey, and the larvay from which 
springs the young bees. Some idea of the advantage 
derived firom the management adopted by Mr. Gilbert, 
may be formed, when we state that a bell glass hive 9^ 
inches by 8} inches, has produced in three weeks 14{ 
pounds of honey ; and in an observatory hive, haTing 
four angles, 9} by 11 inches each, the bees have, in the 
course of four weeks, collected no less than 19 pounds 
of honey.— Xctces/lriftifie Mercury, 
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HisTOBT, Characteb, ahd Value or Guano, pub- 
lished by request of the Farmers' Club, by D. P. Gard- 
ner, M. D., consulting chemist of the Club. This 
pamphlet contains much curious and valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of guano, large quantities of which 
are arnving at our ports. It is well known that the 
article differs considerably in value, making tests ne- 
cessary for the determination of the good guano. 
These Dr. Gardner has given in addition to other val- 
uable matter, and we can only say that the Farmers' 
Club, by a request for its publication, has expressed its 
good opinion in favor of the merits of the performance. 

The A0RICUI.TURIST Almanac for 1845: edited and 
illustrated by Charles Foster : published by Cameron 
and Fall, Nashville, Tenn. A pretty little work, hand- 
somely embellished, and replete with valuable matter to 
the farmer. 

The Carolina Planter, a handsome octavo, with 
double columns and 24 pages monthly: published by 
J. C. Morgan, at Columbia, S. C— price FIFTY 
CENTS. We have just received No. 1, of Vol. I. of 
this periodical, and although it is made up principally 
by selections from other journals, it promises to be an 
excellent coadjutor in the field of agriculture, and we 
^ wish it much patronage ; which, from its very low price, 
we think it can not &il to receive. We are sorry to 
observe, however, that it should be guDty in its first 
issue of the culpable carelessness of copying a long 
article from our June No. without the slightest ac- 
knowledgment. 

This makes the fiAh nmr cent paper now estab- 
lished in the United States, and we expect to have the 
pleasure of recording some five or ten more at the 
commencement of a new year. Seeing that the world 
is now determined on this, we especially commend the 
plan to our western brethren. With such works, or 
even cheaper ones, they will be able to do incalculable 
good, and get hundreds of subscribers where they now 
have one. Where has our spirited and elegant little 
TWENTY-FIVE CENT friend, the Plow Boy, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, kept himself lately 7 He prom- 
ised to continue on the track one year at leaA ; but we- 
have seen nothing of him for some time. Bring up 
your rear, my dear boy, and let us have a regular 
monthly sight of your curious and quite original phiz. 
We are social men here, in the great city of Gotham, 
and like to make our races in a crowd — and be assured 
that we think little of the sport of scampering over the 
track all alone. 

Report of the Conmiencement and Progress of the 
Agricultural Survey of South Carolina, for 1843, by 
Edmund Rufiin; in which is an account given of Marl 
Beds, Calcareous Deposites, the Primitive Limestone 
Belt, Swamp Lands and their Drainage and Embank- 
ment, the Granitic Region, and a cursory view of the 
Agriculture of the State, embracing a particular ac- 
count of the culture of Rice, &c., &c., embodied in a 
close printed octavo pampUet of 177 pages, all of 
which Mr. Ruffin has treated with his accustomed 
thoroughness and ability. This forms an excellent se- 
quel to his celebrated work on Calcareous Manures in 
Virginia, and shows, conclusively, that South Carolina 
has inexhaustible elements within herself of renovating 
her worn-out lands, and bringing such as are naturally 
barren into a high state of fertility. It is astonishing 
that the ignorance, prejudices, and niggardliness of a 
few, should have conspired to put an end to the survey 
of Mr. Ruffin ; but such, we learn, is the fact, not- 
withstanding he has already discovered hidden wealth 
enough in Uie State^ if judiciously employed, to pay 



the expense of his reamnaistance a hundred thousand 
times over. We hope the day is not distant when bet- 
ter and more enlightened counsels will prevail, and that 
Mr. Ruffin may be engaged to finish the work so wdQ 
begun. 

We wrote the above three months ago, but it was 
laid over tlvough mistake to the present time. 

An Elementary Arithmetic, designed for acade- 
mies and schools ; also serving as an introduction to the 
higher Arithmetic. By Geo. R. Perkins, A. M. ; ISmo, 
pp. 264 — price 3 1 ds. There is an originality about 
this work which is rarely found in our school arith- 
metics. To those already acquainted with our author's 
higher Arithmetic, and Algebra, it is unnecessary to 
say that his illustrations and operations are clear and 
concise, well calculated to lead the pupil from the sim- 
plest principles up to the more difficult ones by easy 
gradations. Our author claims to have made some im- 
provements. He informs us that he has been careful 
to treat of Decimal Fractions before introducing Fed- 
eral Money. This is as it should be, since cents and 
mills are but decimals of a dollar, and require not to 
be treated as distinct denominate numbers. We are 
also happy to find introduced into this work, the con- 
cise and beautiful method of extracting the cube root, 
which has been deduced from Mr. Homer's method of 
solving algebraic equations of the third degree. We 
hope the work will meet that encouragement which its 
merits claim. For sale by Saxton and Miles, 205 
Broadway. 

Credit Quotatioru, — We observe that our spirited co- 
adjutor of the Prairie Farmer has at length taken up 
this subject, and lays claim to certain articles walking 
about like a ripe cabbage, under other folks' great coats* 
My dear fellow, put it on ihick, and we wHl back you. 
It is about time that this coming it from a neighbor's 
crib, and then charging the blame of the thing on the 
printer's « devil," at the same time that the only *< devil'* 
in the matter was the editor's own carelessness or cu- 
pidity was put an end to — it has passed muster with the 
craft now about long enough. 

Skowy not Fair. Another good idea. The Prairie 
Farmer uses the proper word Show and not Fair, in 
speaking of Agricultural Society meetings. Really 
you are the cleverest fellow we know, and the most im- 
proving. We have now some hope of a reform in this 
word, seeing that we have at lengUi obtained such back- 
ing. 

Transplanting Fruit Trew.— Mr. Lovett, of Bev- 
erly, Mass., plants his fruit trees between the 20th of 
August and last of September — immediately after the 
summer drought, when the summer growth of wood has 
ripened. He cuts off all the leaves before removing, 
with a pair of sharp scissors, and then, in the morning 
of a clear day, ifldses the tree, and places the roots in a 
tub of soap suds till the afternoon, then replants it. 
He also grafts in Autumn (he does not mention at what 
time), for fruit for the next year. — Hovels ^^' 

Great Yield of TTooZ.— Mr. Luther Smith, of Spring- 
field, Mass., recently brought into that town from the 
east, a lot of Spanish Merino sheep, from one of which 
he sheared fourteen pounds, and from three others, 
Uiirty-three pounds ten ounces of wool, being of one 
year's growth. 

Spruce Beer,-—Co\d water, ten gallons ; boiling do., 
eleven gallons. Mix in a barrel, and add thirty pounds 
of molasses, and one ounce or more of essence of 
spruce. Add one pint of yeast. Bottle in two or three 
days. 

We have seen the above paragraphs in a dozen or 
more exchange papers, and do not know to which to 
give credit. 
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JgrUfdtural Publications. — As a consequence of the 
low prices, (speaking of agricultural producls through- 
out the west,) we found a very considerable decrease of 
interest in agricultural publications. There are a great 
many who have not lost their interest, and some are 
awaking to a new interest in this bebalf-^but we found 
large numbers who had formerly been subscribers to an 
agricultural journal, but who did not now take any — 
alleging that there was no money to be had — that with- 
out knowing anything more about farming, they could 
raise sufficient to eat and clothe themselves; and if 
they raised more, it would sell for nothing — that they 
farmed to live, and when they began Co farm to make 
money, they woald take a paper. In travelling about 
six hundred miles, we did not find, from frequent in- 
quiry, more than two agricultural papers beside our 
own, and in one county not a single copy of any sort. — 
Prairie Farmer, 

It really strikes one with melancholy to read the 
above paragraph. What, wait till you can <<make 
money" before you will instruct yourselves? Shame 
on such a principle. Pray, will you wait till your chil- 
dren can ''make money" before you send them to school 7 
If you do they will get precious little instruction in 
this world. But we are not willing to let the argument 
rest here, and will answer that the agricultural jour- 
nals, by teaching you an improved system of farming, 
will also better instruct you how to " make money," 
than any other means you can possibly devise for ac- 
quiring it. 

Sea-weed a Preventive of the Curculio. — The Maga- 
zine of Horticulture says, that sea-weed spread round 
plum trees as far as the branches extend, have prevent- 
ed injury to them by the curculio. 

Farming to some purpose, — Mr. Adam Anthony, of 
North Providence, during the month of April, sent to 
market eight tons two hundred and Jifty-six pounds of 
milky the produce of twenty-seven cows. The average 
quantity of milk which each cow jB^ave daily, was eight 
quarts and three gills. The lost item appears to us to 
be an important one to farmers, as it shows how much 
milk may be expected, on an average, from such a 
number of cows. Mr. Anthony keeps his cows in beef 
order, and sells them for beef as soon as their milk be- 
gins to fail. During the months of May and June, 
Mr. Anthony sent to market seven tons and a half of 
milk each month. — Providence Chron, 

Great Butter Q^alities qf a Grade Devon, — ^Mr. Wm. 
Bellows, of Walpole, N. H., states in the Mass. Plough- 
man, that he has a grade Devon cow, whose milk from 
June 17th to 24th (from fourteen milkings), made 16 
lbs. 10 oz. of choice butter. Her milk chums remark- 
ably quick, never requiring over ten minutes, and fre- 
quently coming in one haU* or one third of this time. 
Her only feed was grass pasture. 

Refusal to credit Extracts, — When we saw the arti- 
cle in the North Arkansas of July 3d, extenuating its 
conduct in copying articles from this paper without giv- 
ing credit, we thought in general justice to ourselvesywe 
should reply to it at length ; but on further considera- 
tion, its course is so palpably unjust, and so directly 
contrary to the rule of all respectable papers, that we 
think it entirely unnecessary, and shall be contented 
by giving instead, the example of Dr. Philips, one 
of the ^tors of the South Western Farmer. Dr. 
P. wrote originally for the American Agriculturist, a 
Beries of Southern Calendars, a good share of which 
unis afterward incorporated for us, by another person, 
into a more genial Southern Calendar, published last 
year in an almanac, and now monthly in this periodical. 
If any person then had a free right to the use of these, 
it would be Dr. Philip*. But does he seize upon them 



after a mere general announcement in his paper that 
he intends doing so, and monthly order their insertion 
without giving us credit 7 No, indeed. So conscien- 
tious is he in this particular, that he asks our permis- 
sion to publish them before doing so, and then scrupu- 
lously gives credit every time they appear. Now he 
was perfectly welcome to make just such use of the 
calendars as he pleased, and it surprised us that he 
should ask leave at all in the matter; but it showed 
that he was determined upon being punctiliously hon- 
orable in this point. We are certainly very much 
obliged to the North Arkansas, as well as to all other 
papers for what they have so kindly said in our behalf, 
and were our situations reversed, we should have most 
gladly done the same thing for them ; but all this can 
not justify taking articles on a general announcement, 
and refuse afterward to give credit for the same. To 
show the injustice to us of such a proceeding, we have 
repeatedly seen the same articles taken from the Agri- 
culturist, credited by other papers to the North Arkan- 
sas ; so that however well informed its subscribers may 
be on this subject, its exchanges seem to be ignorant 
thereof. If our paper has not been regularly received 
by the Arkansas, the Post-office is to blame, and not 
we — it has been regularly mailed it from our office. 
But to conclude the whole matter, and put an end to 
all cause of complaint, forward us the amount of the 
six dollar subscriptions talked about, and you shall have 
our first two volumes handsomely bound, sent gratis 
to your address by the first conveyance indicated. All 
we ask is justice. 

ET* Forgelfulness. — ^The following regular agricul- 
tural papers have taken the subjoined articles from us 
and omitted giving credit. We shall expect their first 
issues after reception of this No. will contain a correc- 
tion,sent to us done up outside, and marked with ink lines. 

American Farmer, No. 13, p. 102 — ** Plaster no 
Longer Beneficial." 

Farmers' Cabinet, No. 1, p. 36 — ^^Pigs Sucking a 
Cow," IS credited to the Christian Intelligencer instead 
of this paper. 

N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic, No. 3, p. 47— «To kUl 
Lice on Cattle." 

Carolina Planter, No. 1, p. IS— ^ The Cow Pea, 
Peach, fcc.** 

Southern Cultivator, No. 15, p. 119— << Pigs Sucking 
a Cow," it credits to the American Farmer. 

Conn. Far. Gaa., No. 20, p. 3 10— « Value of Urine." 
« « p. 3 1 9— « A Sheep Titnigh." 

« « p. 319— "Sources of Ammonia." 

To drive away Rats, — Sprinkle unslacked lime in 
their holes, and about where they congregate, and they 
will depart without fail. 

To CoRBiSPONDENTS. — ^W. D., S. B. Parsons, A 
Traveller, T, Affleck, L. F. Allen, and Canadian Nat- 
uralist, will appear in our next. 

Deer in Parks. — The gentleman addressing us on 
this subject shall be answered in our October No. We 
have often kept them. 

AcENowLEDOEMENT8.-*To Benjamin Hodge, for a 
catalogue of trees, shrubs, Ilc, cultivated in his 
nursery and garden at Buffalo. To the secretaries 
of several agricultural and horticultural societies, for 
programmes of their forthcoming shows, the time of 
holding of whieh we have given under their proper 
head. We are surprised that we do not get more of 
these, and unless sent to ns in good time, marktdj it 
can not be expected that we should notice them. An 
editor generally has too much pressing upon him to 
give sufficient leisure to look out such things in his ex- 
changes— 4hey must be brought directly to his eye or 
they are most likely to pass nnnoticed. 
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RSVIEW OF THB MARKBT. 

PUCSI CUBMEIIT Of VSW TOXK| AUOUIT 26, 1844. 

A8HES»PoCt, parlOOIln. #4 18 to #4 8S 

PbuIm, V. do. 4fl0 " 4M 

BACON SIDBS, Smoked, per lb. S| " 4} 

Upickle .VT.do. 8 " 4 

BALE ROPE do. " 9 

BARK, Quexntixm per toa 94 00 «< 14 60 

BARLBT pertaeh. 96 " 57 

BEANS, White do. I 30 *« 179 

BB£P, Mom perbbl. 9 00 <« 7 00 

Pnne do. J 00 " 6 00 

Smoked per lb. 6 ** 7 

Rounds, in piekle ..do. S *' 6 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow do. 98 •* SI 

BOLT ROPE do. 19 " IS 

BRISTLES. Amexicen do. 99 «< 09 

BUTTER, Table do. 19 - 19 

Shippinv do. 8 «« 19 

CANDLES, Mould, TeUow do. 9 » IS 

Sperm do. 98 " S8 

Stearic do. 90 *« 99 

CHEESE ... ...••■ ••••••••• ..do. S " 7 

CmERBRANDT,'Eiurten\\V^V.*.'.*perg»l- 49 ** 44 

Westera do. S9 " 40 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 7 ** 8 

COAL, AnthradU SOOOlbe. 4 90 •< 9 90 

Sidney and Pictou perchal. 79 ** 7 00 

CORDAGE, American per lb. II " 19 

CORN, Northern perbueh. 49 " 90 

Sonthem do. 40 ** 46 

COTTON per lb. 9 *« 10 

COTTON BA6GIN0, Amer. hemp per janL 10 " 18 

American Plaz ......do. 10 " 17 

FEATHERS perlb. SO " S9 

FLAX, American do. 8 " ^ 

FLAX SEED, looffh per 7 bueh. 9 00 *< 9 79 

clean do. 10 00 ** 10 90 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem perbbl. 4 19 » 4 90 

Fancy do. 4 79 " 9 99 

Southern perbbl. 4 19 ** 4 90 

Richmond City Milla do. 9 90 <« 9 79 

Rye do. 9 79 ** S 19 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 9 *' 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAY perlOOlbe. 40 " 90 

HIDES, Dry Sonthen perlb. 9 " 11 

HEMP, Raana,dean per ton. 179 00 '* 180 00 

American, watei^rotted do. 140 00 ** 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 ** 140 00 

HOPS perlb. 7 " 9 

HORNS per 100 1 99 « 9 00 

LARD perlb. 94 » 0} 

LEAD do. Sj « 4 

Sheet and bar do. 4 ** 44 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 9 44 " 9 89 

Corn. perhhd. 1179 " 19 00 

MOLASSES, New OrlMttia per gal. 98 ** SI 

MUSTARD, American perlb. 10 <* 31 

OATS, Northern per bnah. 98 *« SO 

Southern do. U ** 99 

OIL; Linaeed, American per gal. 73 ** 79 

Caator do. 80 " 89 

Lard do. 99 ** 60 

OILCAKE perlOOlba. 100 «* 

PEAS. Field perbosh. 199 •' 

PITCH perbbl. I 00 «< 119 

PLASTER OP PARIS per ton. 9 19 <* 9 99 

Ground, in bbla. of 390 Iba perewt. 1 19 ** 

PORK, Meaa perbU. 8 99 '< 10 00 

Prime do. 6 90 " 8 19 

RICE perlOOlha. 3 00 « 3 90 

ROSIN perbbl. 96 <« 79 

RYE perbuah. 69 •< 66 

SALT per sack 1 31 " 160 

SHOULDERS, SmokMl perlb. 4 ** 6 

Pickled do. t » 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Sonthem per gal. 38 ** 39 

SUGAR, New Orieana perlb. 6 ** 8 

SUMAC, American per ton 99 00 " 97 90 

TALLOW perlb. 6 *« 74 

TAR perbbL 1 96 « 169 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 boah. 11 00 <* 18 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 94" 64 

TURPENTINE perbbl. 9 99 •' 9 69 

WHEAT, Westera perbuah. 88 " 91 

South ern ^ do. 8S ' 89 

WHISKEY, American pergal. 93 ** 99 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 90 *< 69 

Merino do. 40 *< 60 

Half-blood do. 36 *< 40 

Gommon.t #•...• • Aik S6 ** 30 



New York Cattle Maricet-Ang. 26. 

At market, 900 Beef Gittle, 140 Cowa and Calrea, and 3000 
Sheep and Lambe. 

Paicii.— £««/ Cattle-^Tiw market last week was tather mora 
spirited than the week preceding, without, howeTer, any advaaoa 
in prices. We resume our former quotations, $4.99 for inferior, 
and $9 • 9.90 for prime qualities. About 900 left orer. 

Cow* mid Calve*.— All ai market aold, at $13 a 99. 

Sheep and LaM4«.-Sheep S1.87 a $4 ; Lambe $1 a $8, a slight 
advance— all sold. 

Rkmabrs.— A«A«# are in fair request. Cotton— directly after 
the arriral of the Acadia, holden were more Srm for a few days, 
but are now ready to aell at a alight reduction. Export from tha 
United Statea since 1st September last, 1,609,619 bales ; sane tima 
last vear, 9,000,760 : same time year before, 1 .494.996. FZoar and 
Meal are steady. Orma of all kinda brisk. Hay mora in demand. 
Aesi^ the aame. Moiateee quite firm. Na»al Stare* inproTiag. 
rrovutofw, with the exception of Beef, more inquired after. Rtet 
has advanced and is brisk of sale. Seed*, especially Timothy, hava 
an upward tendency. Tobacco in fair requeat. Wool ia firm and 
prices rather on the rise, the finer grades especially. 

Moaey continuee at 9 to 6 per cent, on paper, and 6 to 7 per cent, 
on bond and mortgage. 

Stock*. Not much has been done the past month, as manr of 
our monied men are aheent from the city during August. All thoae 
of a good kind are held firm. 

Butitte** generally is very active, and the daily transactions large. 

7&« weather has been showery during the pest month ; but upon 
the whole, may be considered aa favorable, eapedally to the grass. 
Roou and late Oats have suffered some from an ezceas of moistare. 
The Com is looking well generally ; the stalks have a good growth, 
and the ears are abundant and well filled. Rice, Cotton, Sugar, 
Hemp, and Tobacco, are ripening uncommonly early, and promise 
to bo heavy crops. The former is already nearly harveated. Tha 
aummer, taking everything into consideration, has been highly f^ 
vorable ; and with the exception of the disastrous floods South and 
West, there have been few losses. The growth of crops has been 
very rMpid, and as far as secured they hare proved more than aa 
average yield. 

ICHABOE GUANO. 

The suhecritien have received by a late arrival from Liverpool, 
a few hundred weiglit of ihia superior guano, purs as imported ftom 
Africa, being taken direct out of the ship Clydesdale, arrived at Liv- 
erpool dock*. A writer in the London Gardenei^ Gaiette, June 8. 
1844, remarks : " The competition for this guano in the colonial 
Asarkel was so great, that two cargoes were sold in about twenty 
minutee. The desire for Ichaboe guano has arisen from the lact 
that all the eminent chemists who have analyxed it, found it to pos- 
sess the fertilizing pnqperties in the highest degree : and the result 
of its application by practical agriculturista have proved the cor- 
rectness of their analvaia. Thia ialand (Ichaboe) on tha western 
coast of Africa, which three yean since was unknown, is about a 
mile and a half in circumference, and is deeply covered with guano, 
the deposits of sea>lnrdi that have for agea remained undisturbed, 
in their posssesion." 

Price 96 per hundred pounds, or Si for 16 pounds, (which is suf- 
ficient for 40 gallons of water,) put up ia neat boxes ; also 7 lb. 
boxes for 90 cents. It should be applied in a liquid state, and im- 
mediately after a rain. A liberal watering with this liquid once a 
fortnight is sufficient for vecetables, Indian com, potatoes and tai^ 
nepa, and once a week for flowers in pots, and dahlias, tuberoses, 
and chrysathemume. 

Also, the best of Artificial Guano, made from an exact analyaia 
of the real, in boxea of 90 Iba., at SI per box; or 10 lbs. for 90 cU. 

3t. J. M. THORBURN A CO., 19 John st. 

PREMIUM EAGLE, SUBSOIL, AND OTHER 

PLOWS. 

The subscriber having been appointed agent in this city for the 
sale of the celebrated Ftemium Plowa, made by Rugglee, Nourse,- 
& Maaon, of Worcester, Massschusetts, now ottan them at tiie 
manufacturers* home prices. They are calculated alike for the 
northern &rmer and aouthem planter, and embrace everv variety. 
Cotton and Rice nlow, Stubble, Sod, Road, and SubsoiL Prioee 
from $3,90 to S19,d0, according to the kind. 

The great number of praminms which these plows have obtained 
at the most important plowing-matcbee, and the universal aatia&e- 
tion they have given wheraver introduced, render it unnecessary to 
particulariae their merits. They are made of the beat materials^ 
are highly finished, and combine light weight and easy draught, 
with great strength and durability. 

A. B. ALLEN, 909 Broadway, W. Y. 

WOBURN HOGS. 

Per sale, a few of the celebrated Wobum or Bedford breed of 
Hofs, oomfortaUy caged and delivered ia New ToA at the follow^ 
ing pricea, viz : One Boar eleven montha old, S99 ; three Boais, 
five months old, $17 each ; four Sows Ave moBths old, $19 each ; m 
few pair of aprinc Pigs, $99, delivered 1st of June next. Addrasi 
the subaoriber atNew Haven, Ct. WM. K. T0WN8END. 
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THE AMJBRICAir AGRICULTURIST. 

Pabliahed Monthly, each number oontaininf 32 pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS'- One Dollarper year in adranoe ; aingle nnmbera, Ten 
Cents ; Uiree copies for Two Dollus ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agricoltarist oontmini bat One sheet, sub- 
jset to newspaper postag^e only, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one and a ho\f cenUf 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Advbetisimkmts will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
n umbe r. 

07 Ramit through Pottwuuter$j of the law aUowt. 

Editors of Newsiwpers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this Office. 

Volume I. and II. of Th« Amsrican Aosiculturist, with U- 
bles of contents complete, for sale at $1,00 each ; elegantly bound 
in cloth, $1,85. These are handsome, tasteful books, and make 
very desirable premiums for distribution with Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and should also find place in all our District Schod Libraries. 
They constitute the best and most complete treatise on American 
farming, stock-breeding, and horticulture, extant. When several 
oopiea are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

Communications fer publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
aikid all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 

Riper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 209 Broadway, 
ew York. 

lilNNJBAW BOTAHriC GARDEN AND 
NURSfiRY— liate PRINCK*^. 

Flushiico, L. I., Near New York. 

The new Descriptive and unrivalled Catalogue, not only of 
FRUIT, bat also of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, cultivated and for sale, at reduced prices^ at this an- 
oient and celebrated Nursery, (the idkntical premiaee known a» 
pRINOB's, and by Vie above title for nearly fifty yeare,) 

OT'Vridi trtiPectious Ibr their Culture, 

may be had gratit on application by mail, poet paid^ to the Nkw 
PsoPRitTOBs, who will endeavor to merit the Conpidbncb and 
PATROifAOB of the Public, |f InteobiTT and Libbkautt in 
dsaling, and Modbration in charvps. 

WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 
Fkishiag, A^g. 31, 1844. 

BEMENT'S AAIERICAN HOTEL, 

No. 100 State street, Albany, 

Is now open for the reception of company, having undergone a 
thorough repair and complete renovation from the cellar to the at- 
tic. It has been newl^ furnished throughout, and in quality of 
beds, cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any c>ther 
establishment in the city. 

In location, this honae has many advantages, being situated in 
Ae centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets in the city ; 
within a few moments* walk of the Eastern and Western Railroad 
Depots and the landing of the Steamboats ; about midway between 
the Capitol, Public Offices and the Banks, Post-OfBce, and the bnsi- 
BOSS parts of the city : rendering it very convenient for ^e man of 
business, as well as the gentleman of leisure. 

Tlie subscriber places much reliance on the countenance and 
•tipport of the Agriculturists throughout the Union, who may 
visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no exertions to render 
their stay agreeable, should they favor nim with their company. 

Three Hills Farm wiU be carnbd on as usual, under my own sn- 
perintendance, by a careful manager, and the bnsediug and rearing 
of improved stocK will be continued as heretofore. 

C. N. BEMENT. 

Albany, Jane, 1844. 

AGRICULTURAL AND BUSINESS AGENCY. 

Knowing the convenience that such an age^y will be to his 
distant friends, the subscriber offers his services for the purchase 
•f Wagons, Carriages. Match and Single Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Agricultural Books and Implements, Seedi and Merchan- 
4ise of any kind ; also, the buying and s^ing of land, the pay- 
nent of taxes, dec, dto. * «, ' 

From his lonng experience as a farmer and stock-breeder, and 
Vsneral acquaintance with lands and merchandise, xh$ subecriber 
trasts that he shall be able to give general satisfaction. The com- 
■ission chaiged for his services in purchasing or selling, will be 
aioderate. Cash or produce must invariably be in hand before 
Qvdsia can be executed. 

A. B. ALLEN, SOS Broadway, New York. 

UfPROV£D WHITS FLINT WHEAT. • 

The subscriber has jnst received a lot of this very superior Seed 
Wheat, direct from the grower, R. Harmon, jr. Price $0 per hbl. 
of a Uttle Oft three buaheb. A. B. ALLEN, 

905 Broadway. 
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Stephens' Book of the Farm, No. 18, with engravugs, 

*^* One more Part wll complete the work. 
Sprome's Elements of Practical Agriculture, new edition, 
Catalogue of the Fruits of the Horticultural Sodety, - 
Moore, on the Cult] vation of the Curumber, ... 
Johnson, on Fertilizers. Seecnd edition, greatly enlarged. 
The Dog Fancier's Guide^with many 'engravings, - 
The Book, of Hardy Flowers ; 1 vol., colored, 
Le Msouty Elemens die Botaniqoe, S vols., 8vo, > ' . 
Le Bon Jardinier, 1 very thick v<u., Svo; with engravings, 
Kollar'a Treatise on Insects Injurious to Gardtoers, - 
Roper, on the Nature and Management of the Horse, • 
Towns's Prize Essay on Chemistry, 1 voL, ... 
Porter, on the Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane, 

. Ipiported and for safe by 

. WILEY A PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 

117 Single copies of books imported to order, per steamer, and 
a return of the same received in six weeks. 

BERKSHIRE FIGS FOR SALE. 

Having made use of his present stock for several years, and wish- 
ing to take a fresh cross, the subscriber will dispose of three of bis 
splendid Berkshire breeding sows, at the vtTj low prices of $35 to 
$30 each. These animals are of good size, nne form, and descend* 
ed from the beet blood imported into the United States. Also, two 
superb Woburns at the same price. 

Berkshire and Wobum pigs. S months old, caged and delivered 
on ship-board at the city of New York, for sale at $SS per pair. 
Address CHARLES STARR, Ja. 

Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. 



GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 

SHEEP. 

The undersigned will aell at vendue, the two flocks of mvv Elee» 
tared Saxon SAeep, belonging to the estate of the late Hearv 1>. 
Grove, as follows : 1st. That at Granger. Medina county, Ohio, 
coDsisting of about 400 sheep, on the SAth Sept., next, on the farm 
now occupied by them. Sd. The home flock, at his late residence 
in Hoosick, Rensselaer county, N. Y., consisting of about 350 
sheep, on the 15th Oct., next. A rare opportunity is offered to 
those who roa^ be anxious to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following is the opinion of the distinguished manufacturer who 
has usually purchased Mr. Grove's woo^ of the character of these 
flocks :-— 

** The purest blood in this oountrv was introduced by the late 
Mr. Grove in his own flocks, the wool of whidi I have been Hunil- 
iar with since their importation in ISSTT. In point of fineness and 
admirable /eftmjr qualties, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock in 
this counti^, snd the fleeces average about huf a pound each mora 
than any other I am acquainted with.** 

SAMUEL LAWRENCE. 

Lowell, April 0, 1844. 

The terms of the sales will be cash. Reference, Samuel Law* 
rence, Lowell, Mass., or the subaraibers. * 

ELIZA W. GROVE, > 
W. JOSLIN, > Admimstratois. 

S. A. COOK. ) 

BuskiiiE*s Bridge, N. Y., April SO, 1844. 
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Agrienltnie ii the most healtlifU, the most luefbl, and the mott 
noble employment of Man. — WaAinglat, 

NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1844. » 



A. B. Ai.LEn, Editor. 

SAVING SEEDS. 

OcroBEB is the month io which most sf the 
garden seeda, and some of ihoeeof the 6eld crops 
ripen ; due attentioo, therefore, miut be paid to 
gaihering and pieseiTiag them. W« ihiolc there 
is too odea great carelense«a displayed ia Hlect- 
iDgfoi planting; the husbandman does not bear 
in mind the oft-repeated adage that like produce* 
tike, but seems to think that anything will da 
With the unreflecting, o leei ii a seed whether 
good or bad ; and strange to eajr. that many either 
consume or sell the good and reserre the iad for 
plantiog, thinking this the best economy! Let 
nch be assured, that by sowing bad or iodifierent 
■eed, they most expect a poor crop in return : 
we know but one exception to this general rale, 
and ibis is by no means fully proved to our 
mind — we allade to small, nnripe potatoes, which 
t laie writer in England contends produce the best 
crops, especiallywhere disease is to beapprebeod* 
ed. The great improTements in seed and root 
crops, u well as domestic animal*, have been 
made by carefully choosing the best for propaga- 
tioD, aided, of course, by a superior system of feed 
and cultui& It behoorea the farmer, therefore, to 
bear these fiicts steadily in mind, and in all cases 
oae sotmd and diaeriminali ng j udgmept in aelectiiig 



Saitoh ic Miles, Fublisheis, 205 finxidway. 

such seeds and roots as will be certain to produce 
the best and most abundant crops. 

MAKING VINEGAR. 
So far as our obserration and infonnation ex- 
tend, this is coe of the most abundant fruit years 
that we hare had for a long time, and as is often 
the case, it may be followed by an untoward sea- 
son, in which the greater pkrt of the fruit may b« 
cut off. Making cider for drink is happily nearly 
abandoned throughout ihe«otmiiy, but for vinegat, 
we think that it is quite too much neglected; tba 
consequence is, thatunderthe name of vinegar, w« 
hare the vilest trash and compounds which can be 
ctMceired of, palmed upon the community for this 
highly necessbry preserTalire and agreeable con- 
diment. Vinegar f^om well made, unadulterated 
apple cider, is. not only the cleanest and purest ia 
our judgmetit which is manufactured, but it isalao 
more bigMy prized and more stirely depended npca 
by the good housewife. Let etery bnoa then 
reserre a sufficient store of cidw for it the present 
season. He should always have a two years* 
stock' on hand, and in abundant fruit seasoos ba 
ought to provide for three yean ahead, aa it i> 
easily kept and subject to considerable fluetnatsan 
in price, of which he will then be able to laka 
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advantage in selling when the market affords him 
a good profit. 

Vinegar from pure good cider is made in the 
easiest possible manner, as the latter substance 
will change into it with lit lie trouble, and keep 
well even in a cool cellar. Some prefer an open 
shed for making this change. Exposed to the sun 
any great lengtn of time the casks will leak more 
or less; some evaporation also takes place, and 
the consequence is,«considerable loss. After the 
cider has well worked, the liquor should be partly 
drawn off, leaving the casks only about two thirds 
filled. ¥oT the purpose of admitting the air, the 
bunghole must still be kept open, and to prevent 
insects or vermin of any kind getting in, a square 
piece of fine wire gauze, or if that is not at 
hand, a stroncr piece of linen cloth should be nailed 
over it. To hasten the souring or rather ripening 
of vinegar, shake it frequentl]^, and if necessary, 
place a cask of it for a short time in the sun. In 
this case, we have generally used a long neck bot- 
tle to stop the bun^-hoie instead of gauze. The 
neck is thrust into the cask, leaving the large part 
of the bottle outside. This is pretty effectual in 
keeping out the vermin, and also the rain, which 
the gauze will not, and we think that the heat 
drawn from the sun by the bottle hastens the 
ripening of the vinegar. 



INCUBATION. 

In oar August No. we promised to follow up 
the article on the ^^Egg Hatcher," by another, 
derived entirely from the pamphlet of Mr. Mickles, 
on the progress of incubation in the egg of the 
common fowl. All these changes we had the 

Sleasure of examining, and they may be seen anv 
ay at 205 Broadway at the trifling cost of a shil- 
ling. We earnestly recommend our readers to 
become a witness of these curious workings of 
nature. 

In an impregnated egg^ previous to the com- 
mencement of mcubation, a small spot is discern- 
ible upon the yolk, composed apparently of a 
membraneous sac or bag, containing a fluid matter, < 
in which swims the embryo of the future chick, 
and seemingly connected with other vesicles 
around it. 

1st Day. In a few hours after exposure to the 
proper temperature, the microscope discovers that 
a humid matter has formed within the limits of 
the embryo. At the expiration of twelve or four- 
teen hours, this matter bears some resemblance to 
the shape of a little head; a number of new 
vesicles also successively appear, foreshadowing 
the different parts of the future boiSy of the chick ; 
those first formed, and most easily distinguished, 
may afterward be recognised as assuming the 
shape of the vertebral bones of the back. 

2d Day. The eyes begin to make their appear- 
ance about the 30th hour, and additional vessels, 
closely joined together, indicate the situation of 
the navel. The brain and spinal marrow, rudi- 
ments of the wings, and principal muscles, become 
observable. The formation of the head is also 
evidently proceeding. 

3d Day. The beadng of the heart is perceptible, 



although no blood is visible; after a few hours, 
however, two vesicles, containing blood, make 
their appearance. One forming the left ventricle, 
the other the great artery. The auricle of the 
heart is next seen, and, in the whole, pulsation is 
evident. 

4th Day. The wings now assume a more de- 
fined shape, and the increased size of the head 
renders the globules containing the brain, the beak 
and the front and hind part of the head, distinctly 
visible. 

5th Day. The liver makes its appearance, and 
both auricles, now plainly seen, approach nearer 
the heart than before. That splendid phenome- 
non, the circulation of the blood, is now evident. 

6th Day. The lun^s and stomach are distin- 
guishable, and the full gush of blood from the 
heart is distinctly apparent. 

7th Day. The intestines, veins, and upper man* 
dible become visible, and the brain begins to as- 
sume a distinct form. 

8th Day. The beak for the first time opens, and 

the formation of flesh upon the breast coittmences. 

9th Day. The deposition of matter forming the 

ribs takes place, and the ^U bladder is perceptible. 

10th Day. The bile is distinguishable oy its green 
color, and the first voluntary motion of the body 
of the chick is seen, if separated from its integu- 
ments. 

11th Day. The matter forming the skull now 
becomes cartilaginous, and the protrusion ol 
feathers may be noticed. 

12th Day. The orbits of sight are apparent, and 
the ribs are perfected. 

13th Day. The spleen gradually approaches to 
its proper position m the stomach. 

14th Day. The lungs become enclosed within the 
breast. 

15th, 16th, and 17th Days. During these days, 
the infinity of phenomena m this wonderful piece 
of vital mechanism elaborate it into more perfect 
form, and it presents an appearance qlosely ap- 
proaching the mature state. The yolk of the egg^ 
nowever, from which it derives its nourishment, 
is still outside the body. 

18th Day. On the eighteenth day, the outward 
and audible sign of developed life is apparent, by 
the faint piping of the chick being, for the first 
time, heara. 

19th, 20th, and 21st Days. Continually increasm^ 
in size and strength, the remainder of the yolk 
gradually becomes enclosed within its body ; then* 
with uncommon power, for so small and frail a 
being, it liberates itself from its prison in a pecu- 
liar and curious manner, by repeated efforts made 
with its bill, seconded by muscular exertion with 
its limbs, and emen^es into a new existence. 

The position of the chicken in the shell, is such 
as to occupy the least possible space. The head, 
which is large and heavy in proporu'on to the rest 
of the body, is placed m front of the abdomen, 
with its beak under the right wing ; the feet are 
gathered up like a bird trussed for the spit, yet in 
this sin^ar manner, and apparently uncomforta- 
ble position, it is by no means cramped or con- 
fined, but performs all the necessary motioDS and 
eflforta required for its liberation, with the most 
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perfect ease, and that consummate skill which 
instinct renders almost infallible. 

The chicken, at the time it breaks the shell, is 
heavier than the whole egg was at first. 

An egg will not hatch in vacuo. 

The infinite wisdom of the Great Architect of 
the animal frame is remarkably manifested in its 
providing the chick with a sharp and hard sub- 
stance on the tip of the bill, by means of which it 
is enabled to fracture the shell to liberate itself 
from its imprisonment. Its own bill is too soft to 
enable it to break the shell therewith, and in two 
days or less this hard and pointed substance disap- 
pears, the young bird no longer requiring to tise it. 

Equally extraordinary and wonderful is the fact 
that the germ of the chick is provided with the 
ability to keep itself always on the top of the yolk 
of the eggy to the end that it may take the neat 
from the parent bird when setting, to produce in- 
cubation. 

HONEY DEW. 

** At a late meeting of the Farmers* Club at New 
York, the subject under consideration being * In- 
sects injurious to Vegetation,* the Chairman, Gen. 
Johnson of Lon^ Island, is reported to have said, 
'It is my opimon that the dew Tcalled by the 
Dutch, honey dew) which always falls in the latter 
part of June, always kills off most insects ; they 
uniformly disappear after it has fallen.* Now, 
since I have embraced the new doctrine of cause 
and effect in the matter of blight and its conse- 
quences, I am led to consider the honey-dew 
merely the extravasated juices of the plant or tree, 
which, having been for a time in a stagnant 
and putrid state occasioned by unfriendly atmos- 
pherical influence, are at length thrown off by a 
new circulation of the sap; the effect being, the 
deprivation of food to the insect tribe, which are 
created for the purpose of feeding on putricity ; and 
hence the cause or their uniform disappearance" 

The above is a communication addressed by Mr. 
W. Fay to the Boston Cultivator. We have con- 
sulted Mr. Browne, who is well versed in matters 
of this kind, and he regards bonev-dew, in most 
cases, as the exudation of plani-lice (Aphides), 
He says, however, that there are saccharine exu- 
dations from the leaves of plants and trees, which 
are not distinguished by the name of honey-dew, 
as the labdanum from tne cistis creticus, and the 
manna which exudes from the ash of Italy and the 
larch of France. There are also analogous pro- 
ductions observable on plants after very dry weath- 
er, which Mr. Murray, in his Treatise on Atmo- 
spheric Electricity, ascribes to an electric change in 
the air. The latter gentleman states that the 
honey-dew was found on plants that were entirely 
free from plant-Jice, and so copious was this sub- 
stance, that had their number been a hundred fold, 
they could not certainly have been the source of 
the supply. He supposed that he set the question 
at rest by washing a leaf and wiping it dry with 
a spouse, immediately after which, he observed 
through a lens, that excreted globules were appa- 
rent ; but in this experiment might not the leaf 
have been previously wounded, perhaps, by the 



beak of a plant-louse, and hence the exudation of 
sap instead of honey-dew? And may not the cir- 
cumstance of his finding the honey-dew on leaves 
where there were no plant-lice, be accounted for 
on the principle that these insects had left, as they 
always do, the parts covered with their exuda- 
tions ? Mr. Sauvages, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Montpellier, remarks that aphides 
(plant-lice) are careful to eject the honey-dew to 
a distance from the place where they may be feed- 
ing. And Mr. Browne cites an instance of a plant 
of the Chinese Chrysanthemum, the young shoots 
of which swarmed with aphides, and that the 
leaves below were covered with honey-dew. The 
experiment was tried, of wiping it off from a leaf, 
and no more was formed when it was protected by 
a piece of paper from the aphides above. Besides, 
the paper became sprinkled with honey- dew in a 
few hours, and by means of a lens, the aphides 
were actually seen to eject their fluid. 

Dr. Harris, in his Report on the Insects of Mas- 
sachusetts, describes the habits of these insects as 
follows: "Plant-lice seem to love society, and 
often herd together in dense masses, each one re- 
maining fixed to the plant by means of its long 
tubular beak ; and they rarely change their places 
till they have exhausted the pan first attacked. 
The attitudes and manners of these little crea- 
tures are exceedingly amusing. When disturbed, 
like restiff horses they begin to kick and sprawl 
in the most ludicrous manner. They may be seen, 
at times, suspended by their beaks alone, and 
throwing up their legs as if in a hi^h frolic, but 
too much engaged in sucking to withdraw their 
beaks. As they take in great quantities of sap, 
they would soon become gorged it they did not get 
rid of the superabundant fluid through the two 
little tubes or pores in the extremities of their 
bodies. When one of them gets running over full, 
it seems to communicate its uneasy sensations, by 
a kiod of animal magnetism, to the whole flock, 
upon which they all, with one accord, jerk up- 
ward their bodies, and eject a shower of the hon- 
eyed fluid.*' 

The fecundity of aphides is almost incalcula- 
ble. Reaumur supposed that in one year there 
may be twenty generations, and he proved by 
experiment that one of these insects may be 
the parent of 5,904,900,000 descendents during 
its life ! Latreille says one female, during the 
summer months, usuually produces about 25 a 
day ; and mose than 1,000 have been coimted on a 
single leaf of a hop. 

In regard to the remarks made by General 
Johnson, as quot^ed above, we should attribute the 
disappearance. •!' most lepidopterous insects in the 
latter part of June, or beginning of July, to their 
passing from the larva or caterpillar to the pupa or 
chrysalis state. The honey-dew is in no way re- 
garded as poisonous, but, on the contrary, it is 
devoured with eagerness by ants, bees, and other 
insects; and in the forests of Lithuania this sub- 
stance and linden flowers afford the finest honey in 
the world. The above remarks are made, hoping 
that they^ will be the means of eliciting further 
information on this subject from those who are 
much more capable than ourselves of elucidating it. 
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"Wk have been so frequent- 
ly solicited for infonnaiioQ 
Bttoui puinps, and the appti- 
caliou of noree power to 
them, that we give the an* 
nezed cut (the oaly one at 
onr command) as an illus- 
tntioQ. We piesume the 
■Bme hone power which is ,■ 
used topcopel threahinetna- 
chines, with slight aUera- 
lioDB, may be made to an- 
swer for pumping. Wind 
or water power would be 
preferred, if it can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost. 
Below we annex the prices 
that pumps cost here. If it 

■ ' I height ( 



Lil^ and Forcing Pumps, wii 
Slloebei raise 20 g&li, pern 
A " " W -J 



Earm Pman, tor nnall Pomps, co: 

I. » » ^ « tia 

MARL. 
Wx Bie glad to see that ' 
■ontb is toraing to the ineat 
marl fotntd in such immense qi 
this region. The Agriculiun 
Oak, in St John's Parish, S. 
report, that last year, twei 
marled 1,113 acres of ibeir Is 
tioDwe derive ftom the Southc 
eicelleat publication by the 
sidds, that all experiments wi 
been properly coiiducted, have 
ficially, especially to the con 
To gire om readers an idea o 
this substance, Mr. Ruffin nst 
the surrey of South Carcjina, tj 
pore cartonate of lime ia muc 
ol eiposures of marl beds rari 
cent, and that more of them 
iill below dO per cent ! 

BUCKWHEA 
Gbeat loss frequently ensv 
consequence of letting his bi 
loog before cutting, especiallj 
struck with a severe frost. V 
season having lost at least a i 
the shelling of the grain du 
harvesting ; whereas, nad we ( 
, er, we should have got quite 
beui able to save all the seeij 
that i*i as soon as the gnia i 
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FOURTH ANNUAL SHOW 

OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This great event 'came off at Poughkeepsie on 
Tuesday, Wednesday* and Thursday, the 17tb, 
18th, and 19th of September; and was more nu- 
merously attended, and realized a much larger 
amount of funds to the Society, than any exhibi- 
tion yet held. The show-eround enclosed about 
nine acres, half a mile southeast of the village, on 
a broad, smooth, rolling height of green sward, 
commanding one of the most magnificent views of 
mountain, river, hill, and dale, and broad cultivated 
plains, dotted with villages and farmeries, and 
clumps of shady forests, that can be found upon 
the banks of the noble Hudson. 



TD v ^ 

Show Ground. — Fig. 58. 

We visited the ground three da3rs previoufi to 
the commencement of the show, and foimd everv- 
thing already prepared for it, by the indefatigable 
Committee or Arrangements of the citizens of 
Fouffhkeepsie, aided by the active exertions of Dr. 
Beekman, the President, and Mr. Henry O'Reilly, 
Secretary of the Society, and James S. Wadswortb, 
Esq. of Geneseo, who from having been President 
for the two preceding years, was enabled by his 
experience to be of great service in the general 
management and direction of affairs. 

The above is not an exact sketch of the form of 
tbe show-ground, it being angling at the focff 




comers, and narrower at one end than the other ; 
but the details are pretty correct, and thus formed, 
gives the reader a better idea of the whole arrange- 
ment. The »quare lines represent a close boturd 
fence 9 feet high, enclosing an area about 850 ft. 
long bv 500 ft oroad ; the dotted lines, a post and 
open Doard fence about 4 feet high, to which 
the cattle and horses were fastened, leaving be- 
tween that and the close fence, a space of 35 
feet wide for the promenade of carriages ; Cj 
carriage entrance gate, at the right and left of 
which were several small gates for visiters on foot ; 
bf entrance gate for the stock ; 1, General Com- 
mittee room ; 2, ticket office; 3, a large tent about 
240 feet in circumference, with a staging at one 
end, and seats like an amphitheatre all around, for 
the accommodation of speakers before the society 
and the reading of Committee reports ; the dots at 
the right and left were small tents for the use of 
different Committees to hold consultations and 
make out reports — the centre dot of the five at the 
left, a large marquee, pitched expressly for the 
accommodation of editors, and reporters, and fui^ 
nished with stationery and refreshments; 4, Floral 
Hall, with board sides and roof, 9 fu posts, 36 ft 
wide by 114 ft. long, with a broad roof-shaped 
stand nuning through the centre, for ftnits and 
flowers — the second m rear. Vegetable Hall, 25 by 
100 ft. for fruits and vegetables— the third, Manu« 
facturers' Hall, 25 by 1(K) ft. for domestic fabrics— 
the fourth. Farmers' Hall, for agricultural imple- 
ments; 5, rows of pens for sheep, swine, and poul- 
try. In addition to the above, there were well fur- 
nished refectories for the refreshment of visiters in- 
side, these were named after different counties 
in the state ; also two pumps of excellent water at 
c, c, the right and left comers of the show-ground» 
fumished with tin cups, attached by small chains, 
for public drinking, and strong iron bound buckets 
for the stock. As the weather was insufferably 
hot and dry, tbe pumps proved a most gratefiu 
accommodation to tne visiters, and were constantly 
surrounded by them to quench their parched thirst. 
No food was provided inside for tne stock, and 
considering that the sheep, swine, and some of tbe 
other animals, could not well leave the ground at 
night, and their owners beinff obliged to stand hj 
and guard them, they suffered greatly from hunger 
during the show. All other arrangements on Uie 
ground which fell under onr observation were ad- 
mirable, quite as good as those we found at the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and reflect high credit on all concerned in making 
them. 

Trial of Plows — ^Tuesday the 17th, the ex- 
hibition opened by a trial ot a small number <^ 
plows, on the farm of Mr. Warrall, half a mile 
east of the show-ground, and did not conclude tUl 
the next day. The Delaiio plow was awuded the 
first premium. It turned a 6 by 12 inch furrow, 
with a draught of 300 lbs. There was little to in- 
terest the visiter during this day, save the con- 
tinued arrival of people and stock in town, and 
articles for exhibition at the different Halls at the 
show-ground. 

Rush to tke ShowOround> — ^Wednesday the 
18tb» the sun had scaicely riaen from his^ fiery 
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furnace bed, and began to send forth his scorching 
tropical rays, than the gates of the show-ground 
were thrown open, and the front entrances imme- 
diately thronged with people of both sexes in car- 
riages, on horseback, and on foot — met by a con- 
tinued cavalcade rushing in at the opposite end-— of 
horses wildly prancing and neighing a loud alto ; 
cattle pawing up the dust and bellowing forth a 
deep bass ; commingled with the shouting of their 
keepers — the bleating of sheep— the grunting of 
swine — and the cackling of poultry, in strains suf- 
ficiently varied to fill up all the harmony that the 
amateurs of such shows could desire, from a united 
biped and quadruped choir. By 10 o'clock, the 
spacious area of the show-ground was well filled, 
and then began the duties of the judges, and now 
we commenced our rounds in earnest. 

Horses, — The show was pretty good, though 
not as large as we had anticipated, considering the 
great number of fine animals in the southern coun- 
ties of New York. The entries were 33 stallions, 
6 pairs of match horses, and 9 breeding mares and 
colts, making 54 head. Among the stallions were 
some very fine thorough- breds, which to our great 
regret, by the rules of the Society, were not allowed 
any premiums ; but this mistake will be rectified 
another year. Among them we quite admired 
Stafford, from Westchester Co., with his beautiful 
Arabian-like head, and splendid, fiery action ; Hen- 

S% exhibited by Mr. Long of Washington Co. ; 
clipse, by Mr. Ludlow of Claverack ; and a fine 
blood colt of Mr. Yerplank, from Fishkill. The 
horses of all work, which were alone eligible for 
premiums, were a reputable lot ; and in addition to 
these, were Samson a very large. English cart 
horse imported by Messrs. Coming and Sotham of 
Albany ; another of the same breed shown by Mr. 
Pettit of Onondago; and a cross of the blood horse 
and Norman belonging to Mr. Bement. 

Jacks and Jennies, there were none on the 
ground. If our own state would not or could not 
bring forward some of the long-eared brayers, we 
regret that Dr. Pool, and others from neighboring 
states, had not come out with a show of these use- 
ful animals. 

Mules, — ^We saw only one pair, and fine noble 
ones they were too, belonging to Mr. Colman of 
the Astor house. He keeps them on his farm at 
Poughkeepsie, and finds them kind in harness, and 
most excellent workers — being stout, quick, and 
enduring. 

Cattle.— 0£ neat stock, there were 30 bulls, 33 
cows, 7 calves, 27 yoke of working oxen, and 22 
fat cattle, making 146 head. Considering that 
many of the larger breeders reside at a distance of 
several hundred miles from Poughkeepsie, and did 
not exhibit a single animal from their herds, the 
show of cattle was much better than we had an- 
ticipated. There were some magnificent Dur- 
hams present. Mr. Yail's Meteor can not be beaten 
in the state; and though Mr. Sheafs beautiful 
young cow, Grace, only stood third on the premium 
list, yet we know not ner superior in the country. 
Messrs. Coming and Sotham of Albany, exhibited 
a splendid lot of 11 Herefords. The cows were 
reaUy superb, and as their owners claim good 
milking qualities for them, the Short-Horn men 



must take care, or before they are aware of it, they 
will yet meet with powerful rivals from this quar- 
ter. Of Devons there were only 3 on the ground, 
at which paucity of numbers of this highly prized 
breed, we were absolutely astonished. We doubt 
whether the cow which took the first prize was a 
thorough-bred, as she had lar^^e black spots on her 
muzzle, and other marks which betrayed want of 
purity of blood. The beauiiful cow and calf ex- 
hibited from Black Rock, and now owned by Ros- 
well W. Colt, Esq. of Paterson, New Jersey,' were 
models of their kind. Ayrshires we noticed a 
goodly number; some directly imported from Scot- 
land by Scotchmen, who spoke highly of their 
merits as dairy beasts. 

Sheep, — ^We did not count them, but understood 
there were 90 head present ; comprising a goodly 
show of Saxons, Merinos, Lonsf- Wools, and South 
Downs. We particularly admired a splendid Me- 
rino buck belonging to Mr. Sanford of Yermont, 
and some others present which we have not space 
to mention. 

Swine. — The grunters we suppose might have 
mustered some 40 strong. According to our no- 
tion the Berkshires were far superior ; next the 
Leicesters and other white hogs; then a pretty 
cross of Mr. Bement's between the Neapolitans 
and Chinese ; and last, though not least, a very 
large, fat, coarse animul, whose breed if he had 
any we did not learn. 

Poultry. — ^When we consider the value of poul- 
try in the United States, we can not express our 
astonishment that so few birds of any kind were 
exhibited. Mr. Bement of Albany was about the 
only person who showed anything in this line, and 
he confined himself to a tew curious hens, and 
some beautiful China geese of a peculiar small 
breed. 

Farm Implements. — Though a good many of 
one kind and another were on the ground, still it 
was a meager display to what New York ought to 
make, more especially in plows. We saw nothing 
especially new, or which has not been spoken of 
previously in this paper. 

Flowers. — After disposing of most of the other 
things we now bent our eager steps to Floral Hall, 
where we found such an immense crowd, especially 
of ladies, continually pouring into the wide prom- 
enade of 272 feet length, embracing both sides of 
the stand, that we found it quite inipossible to see 
things to any advantage. As we hale crowds, 
except at a distance, we wish hereafter, at least 
for our comfort, that Mr. Walsh would not make 
himself quite so popular in this department; or if 
he will persist in so doing, let him enlarge the 
premises over which he exercises so tasteful a 
display. Under his direction, assisted by the fair 
ladies of Potighkeepsie, up rose pyramids, bouquets, 
altars, and walls of flowers of every imaginable 
hue, tastefully grouped, and wreatned, and fes* 
tooned over the centre stand like some fairy scene. 

Fruits^-Uexe we are happy to say was the 
richest and most varied displav yet made at any 
of the State Society's shows. Messrs. C. & A. J. 
Downing exhibited from their Highland gardens, 
170 different kinds of fruit ; Mr. Reid of this city 
a superb collection of pears; Messrs. Prince & Co. 
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of Flushingi 120 varieties of apples, and 55 of 

fiears ; Mr. J. J. Thomas of Macedoo, a large col- 
ection of apples ; James G. King, Esq. of High- 
wood, a great variety of the choicest kind of pears ; 
Mr. Donaldson of Blithewood, superb clusters of 
three different kinds of grapes ; Mr. Pell of Pel- 
ham, 67 varieties of apples, clusters of grapes, and 
other fruits. In addition to these, quite a number 
of gentlemen exhibited choice collections, but we 
coiud not learn their names, or the varieties shown. 
Vegetables and Seeds. — The exhibition of these 
was quite equal to the fruits,, but we have not 
space to dwell upon them. Among other things, 
we noticed a Patagonian gourd 5 ft, 8 in. long ; 
squash weighing 126, 152, and 201 lbs. ; cabbages 
of 30 lbs. weight ; corn-stalks J 7 feet high ; grains 
and seeds, 35 varieties of wheat from Gen. Har- 
mon; very fine wheat flour, and various other 
things too numerous to mention. At the right of 
this hall was stationed an enormous car from Hyde 
Park, under the care of Messrs. Fuller and Allen, 
drawn by 10 superb yoke of cattle, and loaded 
with fruits and vegetables of great variety, and 
beautifully decorated with cornstalk pillars and 
festoons of evergreens and flowers. This was 
a superb affair, got up with great taste, and 
worthy to grace a conqueror at a Roman tri- 
umph. It attracted more attention than anything 
else upon the ground. A charming group of la- 
dies were withm the car all day, domg the honors 
thereof with equal grace and hospitality. We 
had half a mind several times in passing, to so- 
licit the privilege of mounting to its festooned 
bower ; but fearing we mi^ht not soon be equally 
able to leave it again, at least through any will 
of OUTS, we think we did wisely to forbear. 

Domestic Fabrics, — The Manufacturers* hall 
was scarcely less crowded than that of the Floral, 
for there was tastefully displayed all that the skill 
and elegance of fair fingers can so ingeniously 
shape and array. As we looked forth upon this 
handiwork, we were no less delighted than amazed. 
Only think, gentle reader, of a splendid Mosaic 
chair ; of a quilt containing 2,676 pieces, another 
3,202, another 4,400, and still another 6,834 ! We 
wish we had them for bedspreads, indeed we do. 
Imagine a thousand other curious things that a 
lady's fancy only can design, and her cunning 
fingers execute, and one will then have but an in- 
definite idea of what was displayed here. We no- 
ticed a good exhibition of cocoons and silk. The 
manufacturers in different parts of the country 
made a superb show, 95 entries in all, some of 
which were most magnificent. Messrs. Samuel 
Lawrence and Co. of Lowell, showed from their 
Middlesex factory, 62 pieces of all sorts of wool- 
len goods. 

Pairjf Products, — Here we were again greatly 
disappointed at the small number of entries, though 
they seemed very good of their kind. Of cheese, 
one may any day see twenty times as good an 
exhibition at the Erie, and several other counQr 
shows in the State. We hope our dairymen will 
make a better turn out another year, tor such a 
meager exhibition gives strangers a poor idea of 
tneir valuable products. 
Maple Sugar* — ^The domestic manufucture of 



this has greatly improved within a few years. 
We noticed some beautifully crystallized, and other 
specimens equal to the best crushed loaf sugar. 

The Plowing ilfa/c A.— Thursday, the 19th, this 
event came on, and a poor affair it was at best, 
compared with what we have seen at various 
county shows in New England. One quarter of 
an acre was the task, and 75 minutes allowed 
to perform it. Nine pairs of oxen and two pairs 
of horses only were entered. The oxen took the 
first prize. 

The Address.— At 3 o'clock, P. M., about 5,000 
persons obtained seats in and about the great tent, 
to listen to the address by George Bancroft, Esq. 
of Massachusetts. It was a finished, elegant 
production, read with a clear distinct tone, but 
abounded too much with generalities to suit our 
taste. He made a trifling mistake in saying that 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, the late patroon, was the 
first importer of Durhams, about the year 1824. 
Mr. Heaton of Westchester coiuty, imported them 
as early as 1796 ; and these were followed by a 
few others, at short intervals, and quite a numoer 
of them in Massachusetts, New York, and Ken* 
tucky, from 1817 to 1822. 

As there were still thousands on the show 
ground who could not get near enough to hear 
Mr. Bancroft, in answer to loud calls from the 
people, Oapt. Joy mounted a stand outside of the 
great tent, and held forth to them for half an hour 
or so, in a comic address, which*elicited continue 
roars of laughter. 

Immediately after Mr. Bancroft finished his ad- 
dress, the chairmen of the respective committees 
read their reports, and announced the various pre- 
miums, which consumed the remainder of the 
time till dark; when the assembly was dispersed, 
and the gates of the show-ground closed. Thus- 
ended another of those farmers' jubilees, which 
are doing so much for the improvement of the 
apiculture of the country, and the ennoblement 
ot the husbandman. 

Amount of Money received. — The amount of 
receipts at Foughkeepsie for memberships to the 
Society, and tickets of admission to the show- 
ground, principally at one shilling each, was about 
$3,700. In addition to this, the citizens of the 
village and its neighborhood defrayed the expenses 
of erecting the edifices and fencing the ground, 
costing about )|1,700, making a total of about 
$5,400 received. 

Number of Visiters. — These were computed 
during the three days of the show, at not less than 
25,000 or 30,000, and the number would have 
been greatly increased were it not for the dust 
and excessive heat. We have no recollection of« 
ever meeting with weather so oppressively hot 
in this latitude, in the month of September. The 
sun shone clear during the whole time, and with 
a fiery fierceness truly tropical. Add to this, the 
weatner had been quite dry for a month pre- 
viously, and such clouds of dust as every vehiciv 
raised along the roads, was almost enough to blind 
one. Still the country made a good turn out, and 
right glad were we to find, the number of ladies 
present nearly if not quite equal to that of men. 
it did one's neart good to look upon the buxom 
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girls crowdiDg about, and scrutiniziog everything 
with bright curious eye9. We dare say that the 
Poaghkeepsie show will be quite an epoch here- 
after in the history of the fair of Dutchess county, 
several of whom present might well grace a Dutch' 
es3*s coronet. 

The committee of arrangements of the citizens of 
Poughkeepsie, deserve the highest praise for their 
exertions throughout the whole proceedings of the 
show, and a well-deserved tribute was awarded 
them in the shape of resolutions passed by the So- 
ciety before leaving the place. The citizens were 
very hospitable upon the occasion, many keeping 
open house during the week of the exhibition. 
For such as were kindly proffered us individually, 
while there, we return our grateful thanks. Quite 
a number of distinguished strangers were present, 
especially from the south, and we understand that 
ail were highly pleased with the show and its en- 
tertainments. Some stock transactions took place 
in a private way during the last day» but to what 
extent we did not learn. 

We now subjoin the list of such premiums as 
belong to agriculture and the mechanical branches 
imm^iately connected with it. There were a 
ffreat number of discretionary premiums awarded 
lor domestic fabrics, articles of curiosity, &c, &c., 
for which we have not space, the list already given 
below being very formidable. 

PREMIUMS. 

CATTLE. 

Class I. Bett of any Breed. 

"BxJUJS.-^Besi 3 years old and upward. — Geo. Vail, 
Rensselaer co., white Durham bull Meteor, 3 years old, 
bred by himself-— by imp. Duke of Wellington, dam 
imp.Dachess, by Duke of Northnmberlaad (1940). $20. 

Beet 2 years oUl.-^. F. Crosby, Albany co., white 
Darham bull Osceola, 2 years and 5 months old, bred 
by Henry Whitney, New Haven, Conn. — ^by Tempest, 
dam imp. Ringlet, by Belshazzar. $15. 

Bett Tearling. — ^Thos. Oliver, Westchester co., imp. 
roan Darham boll Marias, 1 year and 9 months old, 
bred by Earl Spencer, Wiseton, Eng. — ^by Roman, dam 
by Waverly. $10. 

But Calf, — Corning & Sotham, Albany co., red and 
white Hereford calf Pomaria, 6 months old, bred by 
themselves— by imp. Sir George, dam imp. Maria, by 
Yonng Favorite. $5. 

Cows.*-J9es^ 3 years old and upward. — James Lenox, 
Dutchess 00., imp. red Darham oow Red Lady, 10 years 
old, bred by Jonas Whitaker, Burley, Eng. — ^by Hub- 
back (2142), dam by bon Juan (1923). $20. 

Best 2 years old. — ^E. P. Prentice, Albany co., roan 
Darham heifer Nell, 2 years and 4 months old, bred by 
himself— by NorthnmberUnd, dam Daisy, by Leopard. 
$16. 

Beet FearZing.— Doncan Robinson, Dutchess co., red 
grade Darham heifer, 1 year and 10 months old, bred 
by himself. (No pedigree given.) $10. 

Beet co/jf.— Robert L. Pell, Ulster co., grade Darham 
heifer calf, bred by himself. (No pedigree given.) $6. 

Class H. J>urhame» 

BuU$ 3 years old and upward. — (xeo. Vail, Rens- 
•daer oo., 1st premium, white bull Meteor, 3 years old, 
bred by himself— by imp. Duke of Wellington, dam 
imp. Dachess, by Dake of Northamberland (1940). 
$15 j— D. D. CJampbell, Schenectady co.^ Sd, white and 



red bull Rotterdam, 4 years old, bred by himself— by 
Bruce, dam Maria, by imp. Copson, $10; — Robert 
Donaldson, Dutchess co., 3d, imp. roan bull Prince 
Albert, 4 years old, bred by Jonas Whitaker, Barley, 
Eng. — by Sir Thomas Fairfax, dam Paulina, by son of 
Matchem. Diploma. 

Bulls 2 years old. — C. F. Crosby, Albany co., 1st 
premium, white bull Osceola, 2 years and 5 months 
old, bred by Henry Whitney, New Haven, Conn. — by 
Tempest, dam imp. Ringlet, by Belshazzar, $10;— 
Geo. Vail, Rensselaer co., 2d, roan bull Symmetry, 2 
years and 1 month old, bred by himself — by imp. Duke 
of Wellington, dam imp. Duchess, by Duke of Nor- 
thumberland (1940), $5; — Wm. Salisbury, Green co., 
3d, white bull Sir Peter, 2 years and 4 months old, bred 
by himself-— by Splendor, dam May Rose, by IVIorris' 
imp. George Canning, diploma. 

Yearling Bulls. — Thos. Oliver, Westchester co., 1st 
premium, imp. roan bull Marius, 1 year and 9 months 
old, bred by Earl Spencer, Wiseton, Eng. — by Roman, 
dam by Waverly, $10 ; — J. F. Sheafe, Dutchess co., 2d, 
roan bull Hudson, 1 year and 2 months old, bred by 
Lewis F. Allen, Erie co. — by Mayduke, dam Fanny Jar- 
man, by imp. Cadmus, $5 ; — Jas. Lenox, Datchess co., 
3d, red roan bull Dandy, 1 year and 4 months old, bred 
by himself— by imp. King Charles H., dam imp. Red 
Lady, by Hubback, diploma. 

Bull Calves. — C. N. Bement, Albany co., 1st pre- 
mium, white bull calf Albino, 5 months old, bred by 
himself— by Royal William, dam Gazelle, by Astoria, 
$5 ;— ^eo. Vail, Rensselaer co., 2d, white and red bull 
calf, 5 months old, bred by himself— by imp. Duke of 
Wellington, dam by imp. Ciopson, diploma. 

CowsZ years old and upward. — J. F. Sheafe, Datchess 
CO., 1st premium, imp. roan cow Venus, 1 1 years old, 
brcxl by Mr. Pilkington, Lancashire, Eng. — by Mon- 
arch, dam by son of Sir Dimple, $15; — Geo. Vail, 
Rensselaer co., 2d, red roan cow Victoria, 3 years old, 
bred by himself— by imp. Duke of Wellington, dam by 
imp. Copson, $10; — J. F. Sheafe, Dutchess co., 3d, 
white cow Grace, 3 years old, bred by Lewis F. Allen, 
Erie co. — by Snowdrop, dam Daisy by Bertram H., di- 
ploma. 

Heifers 2 years oid. — ^E. P. Prentice, Albany co., 1st 
premium, roan heifer NeU, 2 years and 4 months old, 
bred by himself— by Northamberland, dam Daisy, by 
Leopard, $10; — ^E. P. Prentice, 2d, roan heifer Ester- 
ville, 2 years and 3 months old, bred by himself— by 
Dan'l O'Connell, dam imp. EsterviUe, by Sir Alfred, 
$5 ; — Dudley B. Fuller, Datchess co., 3d, reil and white 
heifer Victoria, 2 years and 5 months old, bred by hin^ 
self (pedigree, &c., not given), diploma. 

Yearling Heifers. — Geo. Dakin, Datchess co., 1st 
premium, white and red heifer (no breeder, age, or 
pedigree given), $10; — D. D. Campbell, Schenectady 
CO., 2d, red and white heifer Red Ilose, 1 year and 4 
months old, bred by himself- by Rotterdam, dam Maria, 
by imp. Copson, $5 ; — M. Kelly, Datchess co., 3d, roan 
heifer (no breeder, age, or pedigree given), diploma. 

Heifer Calves. — Geo. Vail, Rensselaer co., 1st pre- 
mium, red and white heifer Sally HI., bred by himsdf— 
by imp. Duke of Wellington, dam Sally, by imp. Cop- 
son, $5 ;— C. N. Bement, Albany co., 2d, white heifer 
calf Albiness, bred by himself— by Royal WiUiam, dam 
Delight, by Astoria, diploma. 

Class HL Herefords. 

BuUe 3 years old and upward. — None shown. 

BuUs 2 years old, — Coming & Sotham, Albany eo.,' 
1st premlam, red and white bull Edwin, bred by them- 
selves—by imp. Young Prize, dam imp . Maria, by 
Tonng Favorite, $10. No other of this age shown. 
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Ytarling Bulls, — None shown. 

Bull Calves, — Corning & Sotham, Ist premium, red 
and white bull calf Pomaria, 6 months old, bred by 
themselves— by imp. Sir Greorge, dam imp. Maria, by 
Young Favorite, $5. None other of this age shown. 

Cows 3 years oU and upward, — Corning & Sotham, 
1st premium, imp. red and white cow Aston Beauty, 6 
years old, bred by Wm. Hewer, Gloucestershire, £ng. — 
by a son of Old ^vereign, dam by Fitc Favorite, 
$15^— Corning & Sotham, 2d, red and white cow Vic- 
toria, 5 years old, bred by Wm. Hewer, Gloucestershire, 
Eng, — by Major, dam by Favorite, $li); — Corning & 
Sofeham, 3d, imp. red cow Perfection, 5 years old, bred 
by Wm. Hewer, Gloucestershire, Eng. — by Major, dam 
Bloomy, by F^ivorke, diploma. 

Heifers 2 years old, — Corning & Sotham, 1st pre- 
mimm, red and white heifer Mary, bred by themselves — 
by Young Favorite, dam amp. Perfection, by Major, 
$10. None other of this age shown. 

Yearling Heifers, — Corning & Sotham, Ist premium, 
red and white heifer Lilla, bred by themselves — by imp. 
Young Prize, dam imp. Victoria, by Major, $10; — 
Coming & Sotham, 2d, red and white heifer Maggie, 
bred by themselves — by imp. Young Prize, dam imp. 
Rarity, by Major, $5. None others of this age shown. 

He^er Calves, — None shown. 

Class IV. Devon CatUt» 

To L. F. Allen, Black Rock, for best bull calf, $5. 
For best cow, 1st, to D. B. Lent, Poughkeepsie, 
$15;— 2d, to L. F. Allen, $10. 

Class V. Jiyrshire Caiile, 

For best bull, Ist, to Joel Rathbone, Albany, $15 ; — 
2d, to C. N. Bement, $10. 

The Committee also awarded a premium of $15 to 
Mr. Archibald of Montreal, for his Ayrshire bull. Sir 
Walter Scott. 

For best cow, 1st, to Thomas Ellison, New Windsor, 
^15; — ^2d, to Joel Rathbone, $10; — 3d, to Cornelius 
Dubois, Poughkeepsie, vol. Transactions. 

Class VI. Grade Cattle. 

For beat 2 years old heifer, 1st, to Duncan Robinson, 
FishkiH, $5 ;— 2d and 3d, to J. F. Sheaf, Poughkeepsie, 
%^ and diploma. 

Class VH. Naiive Cattle. 

For best cow, 1st, to R. Donaldson, $12; — 2d, to 
R. L. Pell, $8 ;— 3d, to Z. Pratt, Greene county, vet 
Tmnsaetions. A vol. of Transactions was awarded to 
fiezekiah Smith, Greene county, for his native budi; 
and a premium of $3 to John G. Parkei^ Poughkeep- 
sie, for las native calC 

WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 

For f)C8t pair, Ist, to Luther Comstock, Oneida, 
$15;— 2d, to Isaac Doty, Clinton Hollow, $10;— 3d, to 
H. D. Grant, Amenia, vol. Transactions ;— 4th, to F. 
W. Akin, Greenbush, diploma. 

Best 3 yoke oxen, 1st, to Jas. S. and Wm. Wadsworth, 
Gemeseo, $15;— 2d, to D. B. Fuller, Hyde Park, $10. 

Best 10 yoke oxen from one town, 1st, to D. B. Ful- 
ler, J. W. Wheeler, Ellas Butler^ Thomas Allen, and 
J<lhn Traver, Hyde Park, $20. 

Best 3 years old steers, 1st, to Charles Wescott, Fidi- 
kill, $15 ; 2d, to J. W. Wheeler, Hyde Park, $10. 

Best yearling steers, to Dr. Vandebnrg^, Rhinebeck, 
$10. 

TAT CATTLE. 

Best pair, Ist, to George Mills, lavingston county, 
fSO;^2d9 to Thomas Swift, Amenia, $15;— Sd, to A. 



M. Underbill, Clinton Holbw, $10 ;— 4th, to Dnguld & 
Candee, Onondaga, diploma. 

Best fat ox, 1st, to D. D. Campbell, $15;— 2d, to 
Duncan Robinson, $10 ;— 3d, to Duguid & Candee, vol. 
Transactions. 

Best fat heifer, 1st, to Martinus Calkins, Chenango 
county, $15;— 2d, to Walter Wakeman, North Easty 
$10; ---3d, to Dr. Vandeburgh, vol. Transactions. 



HORSES. 

Best stallion over 4 years old, 1st, to Wm. Salisbury, 
$20;— 2d, to John Greenfield, Newburgh, $10 ;— 3d, to 
Silas Belding, Amenia, $6 and vol. Transactions ;— 4tb9 
to A. J. Skidmore, Fbhkill, $4 and Diploma. 

Best 3 years old stallion, Ist, to Calvert Canfield, 
Pleasant Valley, $15 ; — 2d, to Jacob Duncan, Union 
Vale, $10; — 3d, to Job Sisson, Washington, $6. 

The Committee on Stallions made the foUowing spe- 
cial awards: to David B. Haight, Dutchess county, 
$10; — Aaron Bailey, Cherry Valley, $6 and diploma; 
Edward Long, Cambridge, $6; — to David Long, as 
groom, $5; and diplomas to Epenetus How, North 
Salem; Wm. H. Ludlow, Claverack; C. F. Crosby, 
Watcrvliet; John Cooper, Poughkeepsie; Bastion 
Moore, Columbia coun^ ; S. V. R. Ableman and Cor- 
ning & Sotham, Albany ; Be^j. Petit, Oneida county $ 
L. W. Ten Broeck, Columbia -co. ; Samuel Verplaidc, 
Fishkill. 

Best breeding mare and colt, 1st, to Josiah Williams, 
Poughkeepsie, $20;— 2d, to Isaac T. Frost, $10;— 3d, 
to Thomas Dearin, Poughkeepsie, diploma. The Com- 
mittee also awarded -$10 to S. C Roe, and diplomas to 
P. Lyon, Washington, and Moses Clark. 

Best pair matched farm horses, Ist, to Allen B« 
Stockholm, Fishkill, $10;— 2d« to Philip Vandelbelt, 
Fishkill, vol. Transactions. 

Best pair matched horses, 1st, to Wm. Landon, 
Albany, $10;— 2d, to Wm. A. Davis, Poughkeepsie, 
vol. Transactions^ — 3d, toJ.P.Beekman, Kinderhook, 
diploma. 

Beet single horse, 1st, to De Witt Hasbrouck, Orange 
county, $10; — 2d, to Duguid $l Candeej vol. Transac- 
tions. Volumes of Transactions were also awarded to 
Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie ; Samuel Townsend^ 
Orange eQonty^nd Benjamin Van Voast. 

MULES. 

Second premium to Nathan Colman, Po^eepsie, $10. 

SHEEP. 

Class I. Zong Woded. 

Best buck, 1st, to L. D. Clift, Carmel, $10;— 2d, to 
Thomas Dunn, Albany, $5 ;— 3d, to Nathaniel Hailed^ 
Milton, diploma. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, 1st, to L. D. Clift, $10;— 2d, to 
Edward Halleck, Milton, $5;— 3d, to Henry Mesier, 
Fishkill, diploma. 

Best pen of 5 lambs, to WilletColver, Hyde Park, $5. 

Class H. Middle WooUd. 

Best buck, Ist, to Isaac Foster, Hillsdale, $10;— 2d; 
to J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, $5;— 3d, to S. & J. 
Wait, Orange ca, diploma. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, 1st, to S. ft J. Wait, $10;— 2d, 
to J. McD. Mclntyre, $5;— 3d, to Edward Halleck, 
diploma. 

Best pen of 5 lambs, to D. B. Haight, $5. 

Class m. Fine Wooled. 

Saxms^—Besi bucks, 1st, to C. W. Hull, New Lth* 
anon, $10;— 2d, to Abner Brown, North East, $5$— 
3d, to Samuel H. Church, Vernon, diploma. 

Best pen of 3 ewes, Ist, to Walter Wakeman, North 
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East, $10;— 2d, to Samuel H. Church, $5;— 3d, to S. 
B. Crodcer, VernoD, diploma. 

Mtrvnot. — ^Best buck, Ist, to H. S. Randall, Cortland 
Village, $10 ;— 2d, to H. & J. Carpenter, Po'keepsie, $5. 

Best 3 ewes, Ist and 2d, to H. S. Randall, $10 and 
$5;— 3d, to H. & I. Carpenter, Poughkeepsie, voL 
TVansactions. 

Best 5 lambs, to Rawson Harmon, jr., Wheatland, $5. 

FAT SllEEP. 

Best, to J. McD. Mclntyre, $10;— 2d, to D. W. 
Elting, New Paltz, $5;— 3d, to J. C.HavUand, Datch- 
ess 00., vol. Transactions. 

SHEEP FROM OTHER STATES. 

Best fine wooled buck, 1st, to Jacob N. Blakeslee, 
Litchfield county, Conn., silver medal ; — 2d, to Stephen 
Atwood, Litchfield county, Conn., 2 vols. Transactions. 

Best 3 fine wooled ewes/to Jacob N. Blakeslee, Conn., 
silver medal. 

SWINE. 

Best boar, 1st, to Benj. H. Hart, Logronge, $10; — 
2d, to James Lennox, $5 ; — 3d, to C. F. Crosby, dip. 

Best sow, 1st, to W. A. S. North, Duanesburgh, 
$10;— 2d, to W. T. Hulse, Blooming Grove, $5; 3d, 
to Thos. T. I>oty, Beekman, diploma. 

Best lot of pigs, 1st, to D. B. Lent, $5 ;— 2d, to 
Thomas T. Doty, diploma. 

The Committee commend a boar and sow of Nea- 
politan breed, ofiered by C. N.Bement, and a Leicester 
boar of John Wilkinson. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, &C. 

Best plow, 1st, to Howard Delano, Mottville, Onon. 
CO., $15 ; — 2d, to Thomas D. Burrall, Geneva, shell 
wheeled plow, silver medal; — 3d, to, W. U. Chase, 
Amsterdam, $5; — 4tb, to M. D. & T. H. Codding, 
Rochester, diploma. 

For gang plow, to Thomas Wiard, East Avon, $15. 

For best dynamometer, to W. U. Chase, $15; — 2d, 
to T. D. Burrall, Geneva, $7 ;— 3d, Mr. Seymour, 
Hartford, Conn., diploma. 

Best farm wagon, 2d premium to Wm. Cox, Stam- 
ford, .vol. Transactions. 

Best horse cart, to John Wilkinson, Union Vale, $5. 

Best horse rake, 1st, to Gustavus White, Middle- 
field, $5; — 2d, to Wm. B. Stoddard, Moravia, vol. 
Transactions. 

Best grain cradle, to David Flanders, St. Lawrence 
CO., $3. 

Best half dozen hay forks, to Taylor, Buttolph, & 
Co., West Stockholm, diploma. 

Best dung forks, to Taylor, Buttolph, & Co., vol. 
Transactions. 

Best harrow, to John Wilkinson, vol. Transactions. 

Best fanning mUl, 1st, to Isaac T. Grant, Schagti- 
eoke, silver medal ; — 2d, to David Bryan, North East, 
▼ol. Trans. ;— 3d, to B. Dodge, Watertown, diploma. 

Best threshing machine, 1st, to J. A. Taplin, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., $15;— 2d, to S. S. Allen, Poughkeepsie, 
\nol. Transactions; — 3d, to A. Wheeler & Brothers, 
Chatham, diploma. 

Best straw cutter, 1st, to Wm. Hovey, Worcester, 
Mass., silver medal; — 2d, to Stephen Armstrong, 
PouglUceepsie, vol. Transactions ;—^d, to Thos. P. 
Thorn, Fishkill, diploma. 

Best cheese press, to Egbert Dodge, Watertown, $3. 

Best field roller, to T. D. Burrall, diploma. 

Best corn sheller, to Francis N. Smith, Kinderhook, 
diploma. 

Best bee palace, to M. O, Remmington, Cayuga co., 
diploma. 



Best bee hive, to E. Townley, New York, $5. 

Best harvesting machine, to George Easterly, Heart 
Prairie, Wisconsin, diploma. 

Best model of hay press, 1st, to Dedrick Bl Brothers, 
Claverack, vol. Transactions ; — 2d, to J. H. P. G. Tel- 
verton, Poughkeepsie, diploma. 

Best rut shears, to B. Benedict, Geneseo, diploma. 

Best washing machine, to Joseph C. Rich, Penfield, 
diploma. 

Best clover machine, to Wheeler & Brothers, Colom- 
bia CO., vol. Transactions. 

Best clover gatherer, to Benj. N. Hart, diploma. 

Best apple drier, to Gustavus White, diploma. 

Best churn, to David Dakin, Pine Plains, diploma. 

Best cultivator plow, to B. Langdon, Troy, $5. 

Best stump machine, to R. H. Hall, Owego, silver 
medal. 

DAIRY. 

Best butter, Ist, to I. Martin, Ulster co., $15 ; — ^2d, 
to Hester Ann Travers, Troy, silver medal;— 3d, to 
Theodore Allen, Hyde Park, silver medal;— 4th, to 
Nathan Colman, Dutchess co., silver medal; — 5th, to 
Caroline S. Cheesman, Dutchess co., silver medal;— 
6th to John Lester, Lagrange, silver medal. 

Best cheese, 1st, to H. P. & G. Allen, Duanesbnigb, 
$15 ; — 2d, to A. L. Fish, Litchfield, silver medal. 

MAPLE 8T70AR. 

Best, to Joel Woodworth, Watertown, $15;— 2d, to 
Wm. E. White, Walton, $10;— 3d, to Alfred Fitch, 
Riga, diploma. 

SILK. 

Best manufactured silk, 1st, to George Grents, agent 
for Murry & Co., Paterson, N. J., $20;— 2d, to Clark 
Avery, Madison county, 2 lbs. sewing, $10 ; — 3d, to 
Miss Margaretta Hutchinson, Long Island, $5 ; 4th, to 
Wm. Thomas, Col. co., diploma. 

Best reeled silk, 1st, to Ruth S. Cary, Saratoga co., 
$10;— 2d, to Ira Howland, Pleasant Valley, $5;— 3d. 
toC. R. Cable, Constantia, diploma. 

Best cocoons, 1st, to Ira Howland, $10 ; — ^2d, to 
Palmer Cook, Red Hook, $5 ;— 3d, to J. C. Church, 
Poughkeepsie, diploma. 

DOMESTIC MANITFACTtTRES. 

Best woolen carpets, 1st, 2d, and 3d, to C. M.Pelton, 
Poughkeepsie, $5, $4, and $3. 

Best rag carpets, 1st, to Mrs. C. W. Tower, Amenia, 
$3 ; — 2d, to Mrs. James Ryan, New Paltz, $2 ; — 3d, to 
J. Palmer, Poughkeepsie, $1. 

Best woolen cloth, 1st, to Scofield, Capron, & Co., 
Walden, $5; — 2d, to J. Bowen, Pleasant Valley, $4; — 
3d, to Titus, Sweet, & Co., Dutchess co., $3. 

Best carpet coverlet, 1st, to Philip P. Knapp, Beek- 
man, $4;— 2d, to Philip Dubois, New Paltz, $3 ;— 3d, 
to Israel Hall, Fishkill, $2. 

Best woolen blanket, to Norman Culver, Arcadia, $5. 

Best linen sewing thread, 1st, to Peter Crispel, jr., 
Ulster CO., $2 ; — 2d, to Norman Culver, $1. 

Best linen diaper, 1st and 2d, to Mrs. Russel, Leba- 
non Springs, $5 and $4; — 3d, to Peter Crispel, jr., $3. 

Best linen, 1st, to Mrs. Russel, $5 ; — 2d, to Peter 
Crispel, jr., $5;— 3d, to D. W. Eltin?, Ulster co., $3. 

Best linen knit stockings, 1st, to Mrs. F^eelove Ar- 
nold, Quaker 4Iill, $2;— 2d, to Peter Crispel, jr., 
$1 ; — 3d, to Mrs. Vincent M. Townsend, diploma. 

Best cotton knit stockings, 1st, 2d, and 3d, to Mrs. 
Charles Thompson, Poughkeepsie, $2, $1, and Diploma. 

Best woolen knit stockini?s, 1st, to S. Bassett, North 
East, $3 ;— 2d and 3d to Mrs. Daniel Washburn, Union 
Vale, $1 and diploma. 

Best tow cloth, Ist to Peter Crispel, $1. 



DEATH OF GRANDEE. 
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Best hearth rugs, 1st, to Chas. M. Peltoo, PouKh- 
keepsie, $5 ; — 2d, to Nancy Hull, Lexington Heights, 
$4 ; — 3d, to Lydia Peck, Lexington Heights, $3. 

Best Flannel, to Mrs. G. W. Henry, Lowville, $5. 

VEGETABLES. 

Best celery, to Robert Kelly, Rhinebeck, $2. 

Best cauliflower, to Samuel Curry,Poughkecp8ie,$2. 

Best tarneps, to Michael Kane, gardener of John A. 
deGroir, Hyde Park, $1. 

Best carrots, to John B. James, Rhinebeck, $1. 

Best beets, to R. L. PeU, $1. 

Best parsneps, to W. Harrocks, Hyde Park, $1. 

Best cabbage, to R. L. Pell, $]. 

Best tomatoes, to R. L. Pell, $1. 

Best egg plants, to John B. James, $1. 

Best onions, to Joseph T. Adriance, Po'keepsie, $L 

Best Lima beans, to Joseph T. Adriance, $1. 

Best double parsley, to Michael Kane, $1. 

Best squashes, to R. L. Pell, $1. 

Largest pumpkin, to John Townsend, Hyde Park, $1. 

Best seed corn, to J. F. Osbom, Port Byron, $1. 

Best table potatoes, 1st, to W. Harrocks, $2 ;— 2d, to 
Samuel Curry, $1. 

Diplomas were awarded for celery to Samuel 
Mitchell, Ponghkeepsie — to W. Harrock, for turneps 
and for fine specimen of green peas — to Michael Kane, 
for orange carrots — to J. F. Adriance, Poughkeepsie, for 
white carrots and for best collection of various kinds of 
beets — to Nathan Colman, for beautiful specimens of 
white onions — to N. Shephard, for Lima beans — to D. 
B. Fuller, for 8 varieties of squashes — ^to A. J. Down- 
ing, for seedling rhubarb— to Robert Kelly, for vegetable 
oyster. 

Tolttmes of Transactions were awarded to Joseph F. 
Adriance for Cuba pumpkins, eighteen from one seed, 
weighing 776^ lbs. — to Hamilton Morrison, Montgom- 
ery, for twelve varieties of potatoes — to Mrs. Verplanck, 
Fishkill Landing, for several fine heads of lettuce — to 
Thomas Addis Eomiet, New York, for okra and cu- 
cumbers. 

FRUIT. 

For greatest varieties of table apples, 1st, to A. J. 
Downing &, Co., Newburgh, $5; — 2d, to John R. 
Comstock, Washington, $3 ; — 3d, to J. F. Osbom, Port 
Byron, vol. Transactions. 

For 12 best table apples, to R. L. Pell, Pelham, $3. 

For greatest variety of table pears, 1st, to A. J. 
Downing &. Co., $3 ;— 2d, to Wm. Reid, Murray Hill, 
vol. Transactions. 

Volumes of Transactions were awarded to A. J. 
Downing & Co. for jE^reatest variety of winter pears — 
to Alex. H. Sjiith, Hyde Park, for best 12 Quinces — 
to Mrs. A. Thorpe, Schodack, for best 12 peaches — to 
A. J. Downing & Co., for best 24 plums — to W. North, 
Poughkeepsie, for best 6 bunches native grapes — to 
Robert Donaldson, Blythwood, for best 6 bunches 
foreign grapes. 

A diploma and $1 were awarded to Moses Humph- 
rey, Poughkeepsie, a colored man, 80 years old, for fine 
specimens of grapes. 

FLOWERS. 

For greatest variety, 1st, to Miss Verplanck, Fishkill, 
$5;— 2d, to Wm. W. Harrock, $3. 

For floral ornaments, 1st, to Wm. Prince & Co., 
Flushing, $5 ; — 2d, to Miss Gar}>ctson, Rhinebeck, $3. 

For dahlias, 1st,, to J. M. Thorbum & Co., New 
York, $5;— 2d, to J. B. James, Rhinebeck, $3 ;— 3d, to 
Mrs. Pine, Flushing, vol. Transactions--4th, to Mr. 
Swin, Poughkeepsie, diploma. Discretionary — $3 to 
Mr. Van Waggoner, Poughkeepsie, and $1 to Samuel 
Mitchell, Poughkeepsie. 



For greenhouse plants, 1st, to John N. Stuveysant, 
Hyde Park, vol. Transactions; — 2d, to J. Charred^ 
Poughkeepsie, diploma. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

First premium to Wm. H. Werrell, Poughkeepsie, 
$15;— 2d, to Peter F. Procius, Kinderhook, $12;— 3d, 
to Valentine Halleck, $10; — 4th, to E. B. Smith, 
Poughkeepsie, $6 ; — 5th, to Elias Westervelt, Pough- 
keepsie, diploma. The committee awarded prizes of 
$3 each, to John Day, of Lithgow, and James East, 
of Poughkeepsie, as the best plowmen. 

IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Silver medals were awarded to George Greddes, Onon- 
daga CO., for an improved harrow — to Roswell H. Hall, 
Owego, for a stump extractor — ^to Wm. Hovcy, Wor- 
cester, Mass., for his straw cutter — ^to L T. Grants 
Schagticoke, for a fanning mill. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUftlS. 

Flour. — ^To E. S. Beach & Co., Akrom mills, Ohio, 
for a good barrel of flour, diploma — to Philip Garbott, 
Wheatland, N. Y., for a better barrel of flour, $3 — to 
John Williams, Rochester, for the 6(u/ barrel of flour, $5. 

Diplomas were awarded to Comstock &, Johnston, of 
Rome, for a splendid assortment of garden tools-^ 
to Peter Crispel, jr., for a specimen of flax — to 
Gen. R. Harmon, jr., Wheatland, for 35 varieties of 
wheat in the ear — to John R. Stuveysant, Hyde Park, 
for 3 topknot fowls, remarkable for laying eggs the 
whole year without intermission — to J. B. Hayes, 
Hastings, for a specimen of Egyptian wheat in the ear- 
to Russell Comstock, Washington, for seedling apples 
and pears — to Anson Barhydc, Col. co., for 3 models of 
bee hives and bee house. 

Smut Machines. — To Wm. Delaney, Canterbury, 
$5;— toW. G. Borland, Little Falls, $8;— to E. F. 
Cushman, Troy, $3. 

A premium of $2 was awarded to John Wilkinson, 
Union Vale, for a specimen of crystallized sugar — to 
John C. Hall, Fallsburgh, for a beautiful sample of 
timothy seed, $3. 

DEATH OF GRANDEE. 

It is with no little regret that we record the loss 
of this invaluable Merino buck, by an accident 
about 3 months since. He was imported with a 
small flock of Merino ewes, in 1840, by Mr. Col- 
lins of Connecticut, from the royal flocKs of Ram* 
bouillet, in France. Grandee was certainly the 
most superb Merino that ever came under our in- 
spection, though we have seen many from the 
early importations of Spsiin of Col. Humphrey and 
others, aown to the latest pure bred here, and 
" improved^* (as they are called !) by crosses with 
various breeds of our own and other countries. 
But for his untimely death, Grandee would have 
been exhibited at the late show of the New York 
State Agricultural Societjr at Poughkeepsie. There 
are many valuable Merino sheep in the United 
States possessing more or less good blood ; yet we 
have heard but one expression of opinion from gen- 
tlemen who have examined Grandee, namely : that 
for combination of great weight — fineness, and 
evenness of fleece, coupled with superior hardiness 
of constitution — blood-like form and character, 
with singular noble aspect, he was never equalled 
by any of his kind imported into or bred m the 
United States. He is indeed a great national loss ; 
for in a few generations, by means of his stock, he 
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would have stamped a character npoo our fine 
wooied flocks which would have been of inesti- 
mable value to the country. We understand that 
it is Mr. Collins' intention to replace Grandee by 
another direct importation from Europe. 

KEEPING DEER. 

In order to keep deer in a thriving and healthy 
state, their enclosure ought not to be stocked to 
exceed three animals to the acre : that is to say, 
for a herd of 30 animals, including young and old, 
the park should embrace at least 10 acres. Deer 
require a large range, and however small the herd, 
we would not confine them to an enclosure less 
than 5 acres ; and when ir is less than 30 acres or 
80, and the herd exceeds two deer to the acre, 
they should be shifted every little while to a differ- 
ent enclosure. For example, if we had 20 deer, 
and we were under the necessity of confining them 
■ within pretty close limits, we would give them the 
range of an enclosure of 10 acres for four months, 
then shift them to another for four months, and 
thus continue from year to year. The park should 
be a dry soil, with a clear stream of water running 
through it, and contain sufficient pasture to keep 
the deer during the summer, and several acres of 
wood land of a mixture of large and small trees 
and some thick underbrush for browsing, as they 
are extremely fond of this. We have been told by 
those highly experienced in keeping deer, that if 
they can not have an opportunity of browsing du- 
ring the winter and spnng, thev soon become dis- 
eased, and droop and die. If the fence be a stone 
or brick wall, it should be at least 6 feet high ; if 
of wood, 7 or 8 feet, and made so close that a dog 
of over 20 lbs. weight can not get through it. 

The feed, housing, and general management of 
deer, may be like that of a flock of Merino sheep, 
save that their sheck should be erected in their 
parks, and tl^r feed during winter be carried 
there to them. In addition to hay, which should 
be of the finer kinds of grass, they are very food 
of com stalks and blades. They may be fed corn 
or any sort of grain in a moderate quantity, though 
we have found oats and beans suit them best. 
They also like roots, cabbage, and any green food ; 
but m feeding these be carefi:^ not to give them so 
much as to make them scour. The best method 
of salting them, as indeed all kinds of stock, is to 
put lumps of rock salt on the ground, or under 
their sheds in a low tub or box, so that they can 
come and lick it when they please. They require 
water in the winter as well as summer. The 

Eisture part of their park should be moderately 
med every two or three years, and when they 
are shifted out of it, a few cows ma^r be turned in 
to eat up such grass as the deer r^ect, or cattle 
may run in the same pasture with them ; a few 
^eese may also be kept there, as the^ devour nox- 
ious weeds and grass which are inimical to the 
health of all animals. 

Deer are pretty pets, especially for the ladies. 
Sailing up the Hudson the past summer, we saw 
on a shady lawn fronting a beautiful cottage and 
sloping to the river, a fine little giri dressed in 
snowy white, gamboling with a pair of dappled 



fawns and an Italian greyhound. It was a charm- 
ing sight--each beautiful and graceful in its own 
nature, and full of the spirit and joy of life. 

When much noticed, deer become verv fond of 
man, and are as affectionate as dogs. We have 
had them so tame as to delight in coming into 
the house, and even couching upon a bed ; and 
they would not only come at our call, and follow 
us all over the farm, but even alonj^ the pub- 
lic high road, regardless of other objects there. 
When not likely to be disturbed, they may run 
with the cattle at all seasons except that of breed- 
in^f ; they should then be kept up in a strong en- 
closure by themselves, as the does at this time are 
apt to become a little wild, and the bucks are 
sometimes dangerous to approach. Large herds 
of deer are kept by gentlemen at the south and 
west, a few buffalo also and elk, and we shall be 
quite obliged to any of our friends more expe- 
rienced in keeping these animals than we are, to 
give us full particulars regarding them. We have 
seen herds of 1,500 deer, or more, m parks in Eng- 
land, where they have a ran^e of several miles. 

It would be well to obtain bucks from some 
other herd for the young does, and in selecting 
them be careful to procure the largest, strongest, 
and finest. We should fat and make venison of 
all past 5 or 6 years old. 



PEDIGREES OF PEDRO AND FORTUNE. 

We respectfully solicit from Mr. Solomon W. 
Jewett of Vermont, and Mr. Henrjr S. Randall of 
New York, at their earliest convenience, the pedi- 
grees and breed of Mr. Jewett*s rams JPedro and 
Fortune, pictured and described in the present and 
late volumes of the Albany Cultivator. We also 
request Mr. Randall to inform us where the *'vure 
Paulars in the United States, in the hands of va- 
rious individuals,'* are to be found, of which he 
speaks at page 25 of the Cultivator, for 1844, as 
we greatly desire the " satisfaction" of looking at 
and inspecting them. We likewise request Mr. 
Jewett to inform us, where the '* Sifnon Pure 
flock of 400 Paulars" can be seen, which he de- 
scribes in Vol. IL, page 212, of the American Agri- 
culturist. We do not ask for the above informa- 
tion invidiously, but for the purpose of satisfying 
our own and others' curiosity, and also to give 
Messrs. Jewett and Randall a full opportunity of 
proving, as they have asserted they could, that 
there are many pure Paular Merino sheep still to 
be found in the United States, whose pedigrees 
and breeding are indisputable. 

Defebred Articles. — ^The space which we are 
obliged to devote to the State Agricultural show 
at Poughkeepsie, has crowded out several articles 
which we had designed should find a place in this 
number. Among these is Agriculture in Scotland, 
No. 2; Blight in Pear Trees, &c, &c 

TRANSMUTATioif OF Grain. — ^For a curious arti- 
cle on this vexed subject see Foreign Agricultiiial 
News, page 315. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

I HAIL the monthlv issue of the American Agri- 
culturist aod kindred journals, with quite as much 
interest and anxiety, I ha^e no doubt, as many of 
your commercial men do the arrival of the Great 
Western, Acadia, &c., from over the Atlantic, 
which I suppose wiii ar^ue, without farther proof, 
that I am decidedly in favor of agricultural publi- 
cations, or ** hook'/arming,^^ as some of our wor- 
thy farmers are pleased to term it I am happy 
to add that I am, and that I conceive it to be my 
interest to seize every opportunity offered me to 
peruse such works ; not only that I may profit by 
the experience of others, who may be better in* 
formed than myself, but that I may become 
acquainted with useful facts, which will enable 
me to advocate and defend a cause I know to be 
fraug[ht with interests, teeming with everything 
that 18 noble and good. But useful and valuable 
as such works are, and of necessity should be ; and 
as much as I believe the farmers in my own sec- 
tion, as well as in many other parts of the country, 
have been benefited and their farms improved by 
the perusal of them ; and as much as I respect 
and esteem their many able contributors, jet I 
have a word to offer in the way of complaining. 
I have hinted that many good things have been 
spread abroad through the medium of agricultural 
publications, for which I honor their able conduct- 
ors, yet against many good things contained therein 
I am bound to enter my solemn protest ; and if 
you have the patience to bear with me at all, I 
must without farther ceremony descend to par- 
ticulars. 

I have long considered my objections of a serious 
nature, inasmuch as I believe they affect a more 
extended circulation of these valuable works ; and, 
consequently, a great amount of useful information 
is shut out from the very class of people who most 
need it. 

First, I shall refer to the very many hard words 
made use of by gcient\fic writers ; also to the very 
indefinite and elaborate way many writers have of 
expressing their ideas, (a) One instance at hand 
may suffice to explain my meaning. When I 
opened the July number of your paper, I noticed 
an article on the " Culture of Tobacco," which to 
cultivate successfully, the writer said reouired " an 
abundant supply of saline matter,*' and '* a suffi- 
cient source of ammonia." Now I am not ^oing 
to charge the body of our farmers as being inex- 
cusably ignorant ; I would scorn to offer such an 
insult ; but a great many of them are plain, prac- 
tical, working men — men who have had much to 
alniggle against and much to contend for — hardy 
pioneers who have had to carve out their perilous 
track through forests of wood and stone — veterans 
who have had to follow the plow instead of tread- 
ing our college courts ; such are many of the real 
owners of the soil through our country, men who 
are willing to read, yet not such Greek as I have 
quoted — they want to come right at tbe plain thing 
at once. Now of such, who knows what '* saline 
matter** is ? Does it mean salt f then whv not say 
salt at once and be done with it ; evervbouy knows 
what salt is^ and surely any one could understand 



a man if he said one bushel of salt to the acre 
would benefit a certain crop, {h) 

Secondly, the writer adds, ** a sufficient source 
of ammonia." Now who knows what "ammo- 
nia" is? And who can tell what quantity to 
the acre '*a sufficient source** is? And after 
readin«[ the article, what farmer could go into 
his field and tell whether "a sufficient source 
of ammonia** existed in that soil or not ? Now 
is the farmer benefited by such reading? On 
the contrary, is he not more firmly set against 
such works. Well, I asked who knows what 
** ammonia" is? Says one, "go to Walker's 
Dictionary." Well, we go there, and find " am- 
monia'* is " volatile alkali.^* Now the reader is 
just about as much enlightened as he was be- 
fore, (c) Says another, ** why, there is many a 
one knows what * ammonia* is ; but if he don't, 
he ought to know." Admit it. Now I don't 
insist upon it that a great majority of your sub- 
scribers could not find out what "ammonia" was, 
but I simply adduce this specimen as one among 
a hundred others, equally unintelli^ble to the 
class of readers to whom i allude. Neither do I 
look upon agricultural publications as desifiped for 
learned or unlearned men alone, I womd have 
them plain and practical, equally intelligible to 
all. (d) 

It is for the plain, hard-fisted farmer, who to 
read understandmgly wants the plain English be- 
fore him; that is the respectable class of citizens 
I plead for ; they are the men to be really bene- 
fited. Now this is no mere theory ; I honestly 
believe it to be an existing incumbrance in the 
way of a more extensive improvement. I know 
I shall have scientific men up in arms against me ; 
nevertheless, I believe I assert the truth when I 
say, that three fourths of our hard-working farmers 
are not scientific men ; consequently, the very 
class of men who need the most information, 
get the least. If this is really an important 
o^ection, and it could be done away with, if scien- 
tific men would write plain articles, couched in 
plain language, and every reader could be made to 
feel at home, I believe the advantages to the fann- 
ing community would be ten-fold. Now we are 
not interested in the " Culture of Tobacco" here in 
Jersey ; I for one never saw tobacco ffrowmg, and 
have no idea how it grows or what it looks like, (e) 
Had the article I have taken the liberty to allude 
to been headed " On the Culture of Com," nine 
tenths of our farmers, though -deeply interested in 
its culture, after reading the first three or fotir 
lines would have dropped the article and passed it 
by. Not because the article is not good and 
worthy of consideration, and one that reflects 
mat credit on its author, but because we have a 
large class of readers that can not appreciate it 

Again, in articles headed, " On the Application 
of Gypsum," I myself neglected for a long while 
to peruse them under this caption, because I quite 
took it for granted that " gypsum'* was some for* 
eign article, known and applied in perhaps every 
nook and corner of the globe but Jersey. Now u 
" gypsum" is more commonly called " plaster-o£i 
Paris,** why not say so ? We have no other name 
for that salistance here ; and indeed, I can not see 
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the policy of calling the same thing by one name 
in New York and by another in Jersey. We 
have Bome writers, for instance, who can not say, 
** put one ounce or two ounces of saltpetre on your 
meat ;" but they say, " to cure your meat well, 
you must add a certain quantity of < nitrate of 
fotash,y^ For my part, I protest against such 
indefinite and far-^fetched directions; our honest 
farmers want something more definite and rus- 
tic. if) 

But I beg you, do not consider me as acting 
from selfish motives in this uncouth attack upon 
better pens than mine. I refer not to the articles 
themselves wholly, for there is merit in them, but 
to the big words with which they are encumbered, 
OS a common complaint among men who would 
otherwise be glad to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of ** book-farming." » 

Much has been done to stimulate the farmer to 
new and improved action ; many a dark and barren 
corner has been illuminated with the light shed 
abroad through the medium of our agricultural 
works ; but much, very much yet remains to be 
done, and as we are stern advocates for improve- 
ment, let us if possible improve this branch of our 
work also. I have already gone beyond my pre- 
scribed limits, yet one word more and I have done. 

In the present enormous rates of postage, I be- 
lieve we have another serious drawback to agri- 
cultural prosperity; inasmuch, as it positively 
excludes a more extensive communication between 
farmers who live remote from each other, but who 
would correspond more freely were it not for this 
unjust and impolitic tax. And judging from actual 
intercourse, I believe I speak the sentiments of the 
mass of the people in our section of the country, 
when I repeat that the present postage tax is 
unjust, outrageous, and impolitic. Years ago it 
took two days to go from our place to New York, 
and return ; now we go and come in a little less 
than four hours. Then the fare was $3, now it is 
$1. But the postage for a letter is still the same ! 
And I think I do not err when I say, that there are 
aa many letters carried in private pockets as by 
mail — and why not ? behold the facilities for so 
doing. The people to a man consider the law 
oppressive, and are ever ready to relieve each 
other from its yoke, {g) W. D. 

Morristown, Morris C^,, iV. /., Aug,, 1844. 

{a) We can fully sympathize with our corres- 
pondent in his iiJiignatioQ against ''scientific" 
terms ; for we well recollect when a youngster, on 
first taking up a work on scientific agriculture, of 
being wofully nonplussed in almost every sentence, 
and after studying over a few pages, throwing the 
work down in disgust, and then seeking relief from 
the dry, non^understandahle book, by an active 
exercise with some agricultural implement in the 
field. Time, however, and reflection at length 
convinced us of the folly of such an exclusively 
practical course, and in maturer years we found 
that we must not only read but study, and that 
hard too, if we ever expected to become a good 
farmer ; and as appropriate to this subject, we beg 
leave to quote two short sentences from the Comic 
Blackstone, over which our correspondent will 



doubtless have a hearty laugh, as we did on first 
reading ihem. 

'* Servius Sulpicius, a patrician, called on Mu- 
tius Scsevola, the Roman Pollock (not one of the 
firm of Castor & Pollux), for a legal opinion, when 
Muiius ScaBvola thoroughly flabbergasted Servius 
Sulpicius with afiood of technicalities, which the 
latter could not understand. Upon this Mutius 
ScsBvola bullied his client for his ignorance ; when 
Sulpicius, in a fit of pique, went home and studied 
the law with such efifect, that he wrote one hun^ 
dred and fourscore volumes of law-books before 
he died ; which task was for what we know, the 
death of him." 

Now it is quite impracticable, as we have fre- 
quentijr remarked, to write upon certain subjects 
of asrriculture, without the use of •' scientific or 
hard" words, the hardness or science of which is 
nothing more than this — that they have not yet 
become common or familiar among the farmers; 
and although we may not expect every one who 
gets ^^ flabbergasted^* with scientific agricultural 
terms, to sit down to years of hard study, and then 
write 1 80 volumes as Servius Sulpicius did ; yet the 
farmer may do something to obviate the difiSciilty 
during the long winter evenings by endeavoring 
to familiarize himself with them by careful read- 
ing. There is scarce a village in the country 
which can not furnish some tolerably scientific 
educated men ; let these form themselves with the 
farmers of their neighborhood into a club to meet 
once a week for mutual instruction, and in six 
months they will all acquire knowledge enough of 
agricultural chemistry and geology, to enable them 
to fully understand Johnstone, Liebig, and the 
other writers of the day, and read ihem with pleas- 
ure. We can see no other help for the matter. 
The terms used in chemistry are just as necessary 
as to say in describing a carl, this is the tongue, 
this the tire, the felloe, the bub, the linch-pin, &c 

(h) " Saline matters" do not mean salt simply, 
but may be defined as substances having the com- 
position of salts; that is, formed of a base and 
acid. Their number is very great ; indeed, divided 
into their various families, they are almost innu- 
merable — one may reckon up several hundred 
right ofiT. But in agriculture we reco^ise two 
classes of salts ; those present in the soil and con- 
stituting the food of plants, and those giving value 
to manures. The saline matters of the earth are 
carbonate of lime and magnesia; sulphate of lime; 
phosphate of lime, magnesia and iron ; silicate of 
potash, soda, and lime. Other salts are either 
mfrequent, in minute and fluctuating quantities, or 
of no interest to agriculture. In the whole of Dr. 
Gardner's communication, the foregoing bodies 
are clearly designated as the saline matters under 
consideration. We recommend C. D. to get some 
one to explain the articles on Tobacco to him. 
We consider them highly valuable ; yet regret to 
say, that although of paramount interest to the 
tobacoo-,^rower, there is not probably one in a hun- 
dred but will turn away from the scientific terms 
in these articles with disdain, and leave them un- 
read, when they ought faithfully to study tbem» 
till complete masters of the subject. By so doiiip 
they may derive thousands of dollars of bene£ 
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from what Dr. Gardner has so briefly written upon 
tobacco. While we would recommend to all 
writers upon agriculture to use the plainest and 
most simple language possible to convey their 
meaning, oar readers must not complain if we 
occasionally get them *' flabbergasted with a flood 
of technicalities ;" hoping, thereby, if no other 
result comes of it, that we may "pique" them 
to become more inielligent farmers, if not learned 
men. 

(c) The common dictionaries verv imperfectly 
explain scientific terms, and for this purpose it 
would be well for every asrricultfirist to possess 
Johnson's Farmer*s Encyclopedia, a work of about 
1200 pages, double columns, octava But as the 
cost of this (S4) is rather more than many can , 
aflbrd, it is Dr. Grardner's intention to soon pub- 
lish a cheap little work, familiarly explaining the 
scientific terms of agriculture. 

^' Ammonia,^ says Johnson, ''was first prepared 
in the east from camel's dung. It is known in 
commerce under the name of hartshorn, sal vola^ 
tHe, &c, and is prepared by the dry or destructive 
distillation of animal substances. It is composed of; 
Hydrogen, - - - 0.125 
Azote or Nitrogen, - - 1.75 

'' Fresh urine contains phosphate of ammonia, 
muriate of ammonia, and lactate of ammonia, and 
tliere is perhaps no fertilizer more powerful in its 
effects than this." 

Johnson devotes three broad images of his work 
to an explanation of anmionia, its efiects on vege- 
tation, &c., &c. How was it possible, then, for 
Dr. Gardner, in writing his essays on tobacco, to. 
do more than make use of the word, presupposing 
that his readers understood what he meant ? He 
might with as much propriety be called upon to 
define the word " tobacco," itself. We will farther 
add, that ammonia is found strongly perfuminff 
the air of a horse-stable and privies, especially if 
closely confined ; rising up from manure neaps and 
decaying animal matter; at gas-works, &Cm ^. ; 
for all which information, ladies who carry harts- 
horn in smelling bottles, will not probably thank 
us for detailing; yet if it will only cause them 
to throw the vile, unhealthy things aside, we shall 
be glad ; for we have no 'more affection for the 
smelling bottle than we have for the segar or 
tobacco pipe. 

{d) Perhaps C. D. may not be aware of it, but 
we have often heard certain hard-fisted farmers 
complain quite as much about plain, practical arti- 
cles, as others do about scientific ones. They say 
on reading them, '* Well, you have told us nothing 
new now; we were aware of all that simple 
lousiness before ; you can't teach us anything from 
books, no how." 

(e) It is a euperb plant, full grown, and bears a 
handsome flower ; but here ends our admiration 
of it, and we wish we could say that we had never 
seen it snuffed, or chewed, or had its noxious smoke 

Fuffed into the air we are often obliged to inhale, 
t is a thoroughly disgusting weed after being 
dried, used in any way or form ; and we wish that 
our lot had been cast forward to live in a more 
refined age, whea the loathsome thing, as we 



hope, will be utterly abominated, and the millions 
which are now spent in the filthy habits of smo- 
king, chewing, and snuffing, will be appropriated 
to enlighten the minds and reform the hearts of 
our people, and thus better fit them for a pleasu- 
rable, moral, and intellectual existence. 

{f) In what C. D. says here we perfectly agree 
with him, and writers who use far-fetched or un- 
common words to express their ideas, when more 
simple ones would better answer their purpose, 
remind us of the high-flown language of a certain 
lady, who thus reproved a gentleman for saving, 
*'You know, madam, that you can not make a 
purse out of a sow's ear." 

'* Oh, sir, please fan me ! I have intimations of 
a swoon ! When you use that odious specimen of 
vulgarity again, why don't you clothe it in a more 
refined phraseology ? You should have said, it is 
impossible to fabricate a pecuniary receptacle from 
the auricular organ of the softer sex of the genus 



sus. 



The London Punch thus humorously hits off" 
learned terms in his '' Farmer's First Lesson in 
Chemistry :" 

*< Chemistry is keepun' a doctor's shop. An 
atom is a mossel o' zumraut ; a bit o'dust or zand, 
loike. The weight of an atom is the heft on him. 
Licfht is accordun as it med be ; day-light, moon- 
light, or candle-light. Heat is that are as come 
out o' the vire. The effect of heat is, rooastun* 
mate, bilin' 'taters; burning jrour vingers if you 
gets too cloase to 't. Lightnin' is a thunderbolt 
fallin' out o* the clouds; a thunderbolt is a thiiig 
like a clinker. An acid is any sort o' zour stun, 
like vinegar or varjus. An alkali is a foreigneeiun' 
name vor zummut or other, may be for a pig ! 
Potash is ashee from under a pot ! Soda is stuff 
as washer-women uses. Ammonia is one o' them 
fine names as your gentlefolks gives their darters. 
If you puts zulphuric acid to lime, and makes 
zulphaie o' lime, why, of coorse, if you adds it to 
wuis (oats) you gets zulphate o' wuts. A simple 
body means a zimpleton, like Zilly Billy at the 
Poorus. Tiie laws of Chemical Union is like the 
laws of any other Union, prettv strictish, and o' 
coorse every Chemical Union nas got a Beadle. 
Chemical Affinity, Attraction, Cohesion, Composi- 
tion, Decomposition, Analysis, Synthesis, is a par- 
cel of outlandish gibberish. Justus Liebtg is zome 
Vrenchman," [or as others assert, in great wrath, 
Liebig is a — Big-lie. — Ed.] 

There, we think Mr. Punch, in his witty cari- 
cature, has pretty well revenged our correspondent 
upon all agricultural chemistry. 

fg) As to the enormous rates of postage, we go 
the whole length with C. D. against them, and 
have frequently expressed ourselves in the strong- 
est terms on this subject in the former volumes of 
our work. We say, abolish the franking privilege 
entirely — not even allowing the President of the 
United States, or any of his Secretaries, or the 
Postmaster General, to frank a single line. Next, 
reduce the charges of letters to the lowest possible 
rates at which they can be carried, which we now 
think might be 5 cents for 250 miles ; 10 cents for 
500 miles ; and so on, 5 cents extra for everv 350 
additional miles. Then whatever postage snould 
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be fairly charged bp the different oSicera of the 
govemmeat, let the same be paid oui of the 
, Uniied States Treasury, The franking privilege 
is the greatcOTBeof the country, and seven eighths 
of ihe weight of the mails during the session of 
Congress, is taken up with primed mailer ; too 
muca of which is miserable dull stuff, or vile. 



GUUTEA GOOSE. 
Tbis is the largest of Ihe goose tribe 
which has ikllen under our notice ; it is 
irf the size of the swan, and it ofteo 
weighs more than 35 pounds. We have 
now in our possession one pair which 
we purchased for a geaileman in South 
Carolina, which will weigh in coinr 
ordinary condition, over 20 pcuoda ei 



lying political documents, franked by some dema- 
goeue to subserve his ova selfish purposes. We 
believe now that the people are pretty thoroughly 
aware of this, and will use in their mi^ht at the 
coining session of Congress, to compel the reform 
which has so loDgr been denied them. Let them 
send in their petitions from ererjr quarter. ^ 



Wio> . _ 

24 pounds. They are a noble bird, 
quite ornamental about the premises, 
and add much to the scenery, panic- 
ularly if a sheet of water be near. 
When floating on its aurfcce they hav« 
a stately majesiic appearance, and in 
their movemeota ihey much resemble 
Ihe swan. They have a low, hollow, 
coarse voice, unlike that of any other 
rahety. — [Bemtnt't PotUttTer'i Camp. 

TOUNG ORCHARDS. 
These should stand for many years id 
plowed ground, which gives (hem, if 
well cared for, a rapid and vigorous 
growth. If they do not bear ao soon as 
you desire, from the too strong pushing 
ODt of wood, do not resort to root pru- 
ning, as some recommend, which I con- 
ader an eipensive, useless, and inju- 
rious operation ; but lay down your or- 
chard land at once into grass. This 
will effectually check the rapidity of its 

¥'owth, and set Ihe trees in bearing. 
he grass, binding down the surface, and check> 
ing the activity of the roots, will at once change 
the action of the sap, and set the buds into fruit 
immediately. Such, without going into the chem- 
ical reason of the process, is my experience from 
actual trial. 
I have it 
pafiB. Nearly 50Q of ihi , . 

Branches of trees from 4 to 9 inches diameter to 
the body, which I removed from a scallered plan- 
taiiou into an orchard ; 500 more into slocks of 1 
to 3 iuches diameter, newly planted out ; and the 
remainder into stocks from 1 to S inches through, 
MWed off at the root and planted into nursery 
rows lot future use, all intended for m^ own plant- 
ing, and mostly the beet kind of winter apples. 
The Blocks are, to appearance, all alive and grow- 
ing well. The season has been quite favorable, 
lieuig very wet. I have no doubt of my success. 
In ererj instance the slock was sawed off, and 
■plit down, one or two graAi inserted according to 
Size of slock, or limb, well waxed, and left to go 
on its way rejoicing. The ^raflers charge from 
1 J to 2 cents per scion for domg it— a round price 
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10 be sure ; but one had better pay it and have the 
work well done, than to do it himself in a bung- 
ling manner. Grafting, however, is so simple a 
frocess, that every farmer shonld undeisuod it. 
t will save him much trouble and expense, and 
give him abundance of good fruit. 

PUTHAU. 

MECHANICS IN B1AS8ACHUSETTG. 
I RAVE found many, if not most of the mechan- 
ics in this State own a little land—some more and 
some less. They keep a cow, a couple of hogs lo 
make them family pork, raise all their garden 
vegetables, and as much com as they want lo use 
d" this kind of grain, usually gelling al the rate of 
a hundred bushels per acre, and much fine fmit. 
Some of their land pays them ihe interest of 
SUOOOan acre, over and above all outlays. 1 saw 
a limb of a quince tree, 19 inches long, not larger 
than one's liltle finger, on which I found quinces 
of the largest size. I have seen some in these 
eroonds which would do credit to a gentleman 
Qving on bis money. Occaaionallf ihey ore tsa- 
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beliished with a green-house, and everything in 
and about their houses is neat and clean ; and in- 
stead of decanters of cider, brandy, gin, and New 
England rum, as formerly, you find their side- 
tables covered with books, and among them fre- 
quently two or more a^cultural papers. Their 
sensible conversation gives abundant evidence of 
having read these faithfully ; nor are ibey indiffer- 
ent to the state or county agricultural shows. 
This propensity extends to joumevmen as well as 
to masters. Two young men nad engaged to 
make and deliver two cases of men's stout shoes, 
commonly called brogans, of 30 pairs in each case, 
and they had only six .days to do them in. (a) 
The Worcester county agncultural show was to 
be held on th« fifth day, yet such was their anxiety 
to attend it that they finished the shoes, averaging 
15 per day, and delivered them in Worcester on 
the fifth day morning, took their pay and deposited 
it in the savincrs bank, and were as busy and as 
much interested among the cattle and crops as any 
of the farmers, making calculations no doubt for a 
few acres of land, a snug cottage, and what is 
still better, a wife to adorn it and make them a 
happy home. A Travelleb. 

(a) The leather for these shoes is prepared by 
cutting it out of the sides of both upper and sole 
leather, and rolling the sole instead of the dd cus- 
tom of hammering it upon a lapstone ; then cramp- 
ing both uppers and unders in proper shape to put 
together, which is understood to be making or 
finishing thefihoes as above stated. 



ODD ROWS OF CORN, 

Yon request some of your Ohio correspond- 
ents to inform you whether you were correct 
in supposing you had seen ears of corn with 
8 to 24 rows. Undoubtedly. This is no uncom- 
mon thing even in this latitude, 41°, 30', con- 
siderably south of the '* Miama and Scioto Val- 
leys." My father has raised a great deal of the 
corn noticed by J. S. S. — the "vellow gourd 
seed ;" and I have counted hundreos of ears that 
had 24 rows. Cora generally (not always) has S, 
12, 18, or 24 rows, but always an even number. 
What J. S. S. states is true in every particular. 
Sometimes rows will stop one third, and some- 
times two thirds of the distance (more or less) 
from the butt end of the ear ; but always two rows 
will stop together — ^not two adjoining rows, but 
rows usually on opposite sides of the ear. They 
terminate with a three-cornered kernel, neatly 
fitted to the kernels of the adjoining rows which 
converge and extend on. And the same is true of 
ears that enUrge toward the top end, sometimes 
Co 40 rows. I have seen ears tnat lost some of 
their rows, say at a distance of one third, and then 
resumed them, and even added more near the top 
and, thus showing the effect of the season (or 
something else) upon different parts of the ear, 
but always, I repeat, with even rows. We used 
to save our seed from ears that had this increase 
at the top end ; but I can not speak positively as to 
any beneficial results, because it was not compared 
with any other plan. I only know we had many 



such ears, but whether from the influence of the 
seed or the season I can not say. The idea of 
*' 21" rows on an ear is remarkable for nothing 
except its being an odd number. And for this! 
must think Mr. Allen mistaken, even though he 
*' counted them /totce." Such an ear would cer- 
tainly be a curiosity to one who is in the habit of 
observing nature^s operations. T. 

Ohio, August, 1844. 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

no. u. 

Tending Cotton. — The first implement required 
after the ground has been well broken up by the 
plow, ana made free from clods when necessary, 
by the harrow, is something to open a wide shal- 
low furrow, or more properly a drill, to receive the 
cotton seed. Various openers are used for this 
purpose, but I have seen nothing which answers so 
well as a small bull-tongue which is shaped thus : 




Bull Tongue Plow — Fig. 59. 

a is the plow ; b the bull tongue, 7 inches by 4, 
and formed slightly scooping, and fastened to the 
share by a bolt passing through the hole at c. 

And here I may explain to you, that this simple 
implement is one of the very best, and most gene- 
rally useful that I have ever seen, and in very 
common use, in its different varieties, both in the 
south and west. The shovel, only, differs in size 
and form. For breaking up ground, for which it 
is preferred by a great manv, the shovel is made 
lar^e, and shaped more like the letter V, the win^ 
as in all shovels, falling off, the shovel beinff 
ridged in the middle. A coulter set in the usnu 
way is frequently added, and is a valuable addition. 
To form the jumping shovel, a sharp, rounding- 
faced coulter is set in, as represented at d.* For 
opening a furrow to plant com, and for running 
round com at its first tending, a long, narrow bull- 
tongue is used, with a coulter to steady it. Our 
friend Major Winston, of Newport, Ky., uses the 
common large shovel exclusively in tending his 
com, and makes excellent crops — an argument 
it seems, against surface culture. 

The seed, when scattered in this furrow (almost 

*Thi8 form (the jumping ahoveH is invaluable for 
breaking up new cane lana, and indeed, in new land of any 
kind that ts full of roots. It cuts a great majority of 
them, and when it comes to one that is too largei it slips 
overj and instantly enters again. 
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always, by the way, in too great quantity,) is cov- 
ered by a triangolar, woodea-toothed harrow, with 
a 'roller attached. This roller should be of cast 
iroD, at least 12 or 14 inches in diameter, and some 
18 inches long, and will weigh perhaps 150 lbs. 
This may be considered by some as too heavy ; but 
they must bear in mind that the greater the diam- 
eter, the greater the extent of surface upon which 
it rests, and therefore the weight must be increased 
proportionably. The advantages of increased di- 
ameter are the great lessening of draft to the 
horse, and the application of a more direct perpen- 
dicular pressure. The roller may be so cast as 
that its weight may be increased for light sandy 
land, and very dry weather, by being filled witn 
sand or mortar. Few complain, even this year, of 
a poor stand, who have used such rollers or their 
equivalent. 

When the young plant bears from two to four 
leaves, it is cut out or scraped to a double stand, 
leaving plants at half the distance they are in- 
tended ultimately to stand, and scraping the sides 
of the ridge clear of the youn^ weeds and grass. 
This is most commonly done with the hoe. Some 
use what they call scrapers, which I find greatly 
facilitate the work. UnfortuDately I have not one 
at hand to copy from, and I am not artist enough 
to give you a sketch without. 

Previous to scraping, whether with the hoe or 
scraper, it is customary to bar-off with a plow, 
casting a furrow from tne cotton on each side, and 
generally within four to six inches of the plants. 
When there has been much rain, or the ridge 
is very foul, this is indispensable ; but in such a 
season as this, I think it a ruinous practice. To 
enter upon this subject would lead roe off too far 
from the one now in hand. I would just advise 
planters and overseers to examine the roots of a 
plant of cotton, at this age, and see what a small 
proportion the top roots bear to the horizontal ones, 
and to what a distance these last extend, and es- 
pecially in a dry season, and they will be very 
careful how they permit those roots to be laid bare. 

To dirt the cotton, as it is termed, after cutting 
out, a common turning plow is generally used. I 
am now usino; double half-shovel plows, warmly 
recommended to me by Dr. Phillips, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton, spoken of above. Dr. P. sent me one to 
work from, and with the aid of an ingenious me- 
chanic in my employment, Mr. Dubois, I have had 
a lot made, witn cast shovels, of which I have 
tried to make you a sketch, but can not succeed to 
my mind. They consist simply of two cast mould- 
boards, with points, cast all in one, but no land- 
side, and are stocked like a shovel plow, the beam 
being made broad enough to have two chips or 
Uprights attached, the one behind the other, to 
each of which is bolted, with a single bolt, one of 
the shovels spoken of. Each shovel cuts about 
seven inches, the plow thus clearing about sixteen 
inches, and throwing a little mellow dirt very 
nicely to the young cotton plant. During a wet 
season, when crab CTass (or crop grass) grows with 
such rapidity as to form a pretty good sod between 
each tending of tiie crop, this implement does 
good work. I find, however, I am carrying this 
epistle to too great length, and will merely add, 



that I have succeeded in having the single shovel, 
or bull-tongue, made of cast iron ; the sweep and 
cultivator teeth all doing excellent work. My 
cultivator teeth I consider a decided improvement* 

Trial of Plows. — Since writing the preceding, 
I have had another trial of plows. I was break- 
ing up a piece of ground, part of an old field, which 
had lain some three years undisturbed, during 
which time it had been trodden by stock in all 
weathers. That ground I have just planted in 
corn and peas. My first planted com having 
shown its silks the 21st of May, I had three plows 
running — Rugo^les, Nourse, & Mason's Eao^le plow, 
with a pair of horses ; HalPs No. 2, and Sloop's 
No. 2, each drawn by a pair of mules. 1 was 
with them three fourths of the time during three 
days, with foot-rule in hand, making frequent meas- 
urements and notes. I may rate the entire aver- 
age furrow of the Eagle at 12i by 6i inches ; the 
Hall and Sloop each at 8 by 6 inches — the Eagle 
running perfectly steady, and leaving the plowman 
nothing to do — the others jumping out and in, 
varying greatly in their work, and throwing out 
large chunks, as the plowman expressed it, every 
now and then. The Sloop plow required least 
draft, decidedly, next Hall's, and last the Eagle. 
Hall 's is th e best tending and ridging pi ow. I found 
the draft of the Eagle plow much increased and that 
of either of the others proportionably diminished, 
when I permitted one of them to follow the Eagle 
plow round, depriving it of the advantage it gains 
oy cutting out some inch or two of earth from 
under the next furrow. I should say that the 
Eagle plow was made specially with an eye to being 
drawn by oxen, as the quick walk of my horses 
caused ii to turn its furrow badly, now and then. 
I have broken up a piece of stifi* Bermuda grass 
sod in fine style with this plow — a thing I could 
not have done with any other plow I have. 

I have said this much of Messrs. R., N., & M.'s 
Eagle plow, because it is the first really ^r^^-rafe 
implement I have had in my hand in the south. 
That there are others equally good I think quite 
likely, but I must see them together to be satisfied 
of the fact. You speak of the subsoil plow of the 
same makers. I find that my cast bull- tongue, 
run af^er a good plow, and drawn by a good team, 
makes quite a good subsoil plow. Stir up your 
makers of plows and other implements, not for- 
getting Bach elder's Planter, to send on specimens 
to our fall trial. Ship to Wm. J. Minor, Esq., the 
President of our Society, so as to reach here by the 
15th October, at latest. They will reach us, of 
course, free of charge, or at at all events with 
instructions to pay charges out of price of imple- 
ment, if sold. Full justice shall be done every- 
thing that is sent I should like to have a good 
small woodcut, or cast of cut, with each imple- 
ment. You shall have a full report of the trial. 
Please let us know if a perfect, or good dynamome- 
ter is yet made, by whom, and the price.* 

Thomas Affleck. 

Ingleside, Miss,, June, 1844. 

* We know of no really good dynamometer which can be 
depended upon, and shall be obbged if any of our readers 
can inform us. — [Ed. 
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CLAY LAND FOR GRASS. 

These is an unwarrantable prejudice existing 
among our farmers generally, against clay soils, 
although when well situated, and properly man- 
aged, they are universally acknowledged as the 
best for wheat, and for grass. I have had some 
experience in this matter, and as I speak, like 
Othello, "only of what I do know," I will state a 
few facts which have occurred under my own eye. 

You knowihat the beautiful position you lately 
occupied on the Niagara river, three miles below 
my own residence, is now owned by Dr. Lyman, 
who purchased it last year. This iarm is a stiff, 
unyielding clay ; its only objection to any one 
desiring a delightful country residence. When 
you came into its possession, it had been for years 
"deviled over" — (a very significant phrase) — and 
the fields yielded only a miserable oite of blue- 

trass fpoa pratensis), moss, and fivefingers. These 
elds were plowed up at once by you, and put 
into a rotation of root and grain crops, and fed with 
a small quantity of manure from the stables and 
piggery, and as soon as leveled, and laid into suit- 
able lands, seeded down to grass — a mixture of 
clover and timothy. I was there the other day, 
and looked over the grounds. They have had no 
top-dressings, and but little manure, as I under- 
stand, from any quarter. But the grass crops are 
beautiful. The mowing land will cut from one 
and a half to two and a half tons to the acre, and 
of the finest Qusility ; free from weeds and foul 
stufif of any kind. The soil is almost a dead level, 
and all that has been done was to throw the land 
into beds, or ridges, say fifteen to thirty feet wide, 
with the plough, and carry off the falling water 
into the natural ravines by the same process, fa) 
I know no good reason why this land will not, 
with either the after-math occasionally left for a 
winter covering, and top-dressing, or a slight coat 
of stable manure, say ten cords to the acre, once 
in four or five years, applied either in the early 
spring, or immediately after mowing in summer 
(I like the latter best, as the wheels are apt to cut 
the soil in the spring), last an interminable time 
in grass, and yield the finest crops. Many fields 
of like character in the neighborhood have pro- 
duced grass abundantly for years, without either 
top-dressing or manure of any kind, and under the 
worst possible management. An instance I give 
you : — the Morehead farm, just below your late 
residence, has long been neglected. It has been 
regularly mowed every summer (and yet at this 
time has a crop of one and a half tons to the acre 
standing upon it), and immediately afterward, 
cattle have been turned upon it, gnawing it down 
to the ground before winter. Still it yields well. 
The soil is a stiff clay. On this place, eight or ten 
years ago, was a brick-yard. After two or three 
years* working, it was abandoned, by merely dis- 
continuance, the old clay-pits, the brick-bed for 
drying, &:c., leA, and not even the miserable spiked 
rollers with which the clay was mixed, were 
removed. The old drying-bed, in particular, stood 
conspicuous for several years, a dry, red, arid 
object, packed as hard as pounding, rolling, and a 
continuous tramping of years could make it, and 
the subsequent neglect of the '* skinning" tenants 



would permit. In three or four years, however, 
the timothy and clover began to show, coming 
from seed lodged by the wind, or by cattle lying 
upon it. The result is, this old brick-bed, lying 
high and dry (for it had to be made so to dry the 
brick), has been for several years past the most 
productive piece of grass ground within my know- 
ledge. Every year when we have a fair quantity 
of rain, it yields at the rate of two to three tons 
to the acre. The patch is, perhaps, a quarter of 
an acre in extent. I passed it yesterday, and 
although not fit to cut for a fortnight to come, it is 
lodging with its overgrowth ; and the surrounding 
grounds have a crop of full one and a half tons to 
the acre, and not a spoonful of manure has been 
put upon any part of it, but what the cattle have 
dropped in feeding on it. So of all the lands in 
the vicinity — a stiff, clay soil ; and, shame to their 
owners! a single soul of whom does not reside 
there, leaving the farms to be skinned and ** dev- 
iled" over for the past twenty years. I really do 
not know of so good a speculation as these lands 
would be to enterprising farmers, who would come 
and purchase them at fifteen to twenty dollars the 
acre, as they may be had, and all too, within six 
to ten miles from the centre of the populous city 
of Buffalo, fronting on the Erie canal. But *' the 
west" is all the rage ; and when the emigrant 
once starts " from the east," no temptation will 
stop him short of his cherished El Dorado in Wis- 
consin, or Iowa ; even Ohio, Michigan, or anything 
short of the extreme west, although millions of 
acies of their good land are yet unsettled, are also 
passed over, having become " an obsolete idea." 

But to the clay soils. I much doubt whether 
we have, in America, ascertained the true value 
of these lands. The farm I cultivate, although of 
considerable extent, has a diversity of soil, consist- 
ing of sandy and gravelly loams, clayey loam, and 
a red, stiff clay. I have ploughed and cultivated 
them all. The sandy and gravelly loams work 
the easiest and freest ; they are better for roots, 
that is, in the working. So are they the easiest 
plowed ; but they require the most manure, and 
retain its virtues the shortest time. The clayey 
loams are decidedly the strongest, and without 
manure yield well for many years, both grain, 
grass and roots, and with a slight sprinkling of 
dung throw up a heavy crop, and retain its bene- 
fits for yeara ; while the stronger and unyielding 
clays, in good seasons, when full plowed and 
properly treated, yield good crops ot grains, but 
laid into grass, produce both pasturage and mow- 
ing unsurpassed in quality and luxuriance. Nothing 
but long and severe droughts affect them. They 
then crack, and the grass ceases to grow ; but a 
slight rain reinvigorates them, and they produce 
more bountifully than any other lands within my 
knowledge. 

This, however, is a secondary and a limestone 
region. Our soils are mixed, more or less, with 
lime, rendering them strong and enduring ; yet I 
have little doubt that the clay soils generally in 
the United States and the Canadas are both pro- 
ductive, and permanent grass lands; and with 
proper care and attention, and that of the cheapest 
kind, will yield more in proportion to their gen- 
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erally estimated Falue than any other lands in 
the coiutry. Let me give another instance : — I 
have a small piece of heavy clay land near my 
residence, say tnree or four acres. Before I came 
into possession of it, some seven years ago, it had 
been miserably neglected. It produced nothing 
but moss, fivefingers, and strawberries, and was 

gnawed to the very dirt by horses and hogs. It 
ad never been plowed, but was well situated to 
drain. I drew one or two slight ditches through 
it with the plow, scattered some hay .chaff over 
it, spread over a tolerable coating of stable 
manure, and ever since it has annually yielded two 
to three tons of hay to the acre, growing so stout 
that I have usually nad to cut it before it was prop- 
erly ripe, because of its lodging. 

I have been told that much of the fine grazing 
and extensive county of York, in England, as well 
as the principal parts of Durham and Northum- 
berland, adjoming, are heavy clays, (b) These 
are the great grazing counties, where the massive 
Short Horas are bred in the highest perfection ; 
where thousands of Scotch cattle are annually 
ffrazed by the farmers; and the enormous dray- 
norse ana Cleveland bays of England are produced. 
These, too, are t^e most northerly counties of Eng- 
land, and severe in their climates; yet their pas- 
tures are the most productive. And these heavy 
•oils, I learo, were among the last to be appre- 
ciated ; but when their value was ascertained, they 
at once took rank in value with the most favored 
soils of the kingdom. Will it not be so with the 
days of America ? Let them be analyzed, their 
constituent parts ascertained, and I have little 
doubt, in process of time, with the aid of right 
cultivation, and cheap, yet friendly stimulants, 
these, to many disagreeable and repulsive soils, 
will become among the most desirable and profit- 
able in our country. L. F. Allen. 

Black Rock, June 26, 1844. . 

fa) In addition to laying up the land in beds, 
with wide open furrows left between them, wher- 
ever any spot was so low as to retain the surface 
water, we made with the plow and road-scraper, 
an open ditch from such low spot to the main 
ravines running through the farm, for the purpose 
of drawing off the standing water. 

(b) Parts of these counties contain the stiffest 
clay soil we ever saw cultivated, except in the low 
grounds of Staffordshire. In our drier climate, we 
are confideot no crop except hay could be profit- 
ably grown upon them ; and even in England, they 
pay much better to be kept constantly in mss. 
We examined lands of this description which had 
been kept in grass for centuries, and they were 
among the finest and most productive meadows 
that ever fell under our observation. It is consid- 
ered fatal to break them up for hped or grain crops, 
and then re-seed ; for it would take a century lo 
restore the grass to its present state of perfection. 
We were shown different fields of grass which had 
been broken up and re-seeded, twenty, forty, sixty, 
and one hundred years affo, and the difference m 
the quality and product of grass in them was very 
sreat. The longer they remained in grass the 
better they grew. 
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It is the province of an old man to give advice 
and find fault. First, then, for advice : purchase 
no more land than you can make productive. 
Land doubles its first cast, on an average, once in 
nine to eleven years, by reckoning compound inter- 
est on first costf together with uxes and other 
contingent expenses ; so that if you pay $10 per 
acre for your farm, in ten years it will stand you in 
$20 ; in twenty years, $40; in thirty years, $80 ; 
and in forty years, $160 per acre ! I mean on that 
part of it which is unproductive* What an enor- 
mous sum ! and bow few think of it who are am* 
bitious to be the owners of largje tracts of land 
without regarding the profits of its cultivation! 

It has been a principle laid down in British bus* 
bandry, in renting their estates, that " no land be 
intrusted in the hands of men who have not capi- 
tal, skill, and industry, to cultivate them with profit 
to themselves and the community ; nor to suffer 
any man, let his capital be what it may, to hold 
more land than he can personally superintend, so 
as to pay the requisite regard to the minutia of 
cultivation.*' But in this country, it may be said, 
it is far otherwise than in England ; land is bought 
here for the purpose of makme an investment of 
money, looking for a profit on the rise of it. Un* 
derstand, however, that I am not giving advice to 
speculators, nor writing for their benefit. I have 
knovm $2 per acre paid for land forty years aeo» 
and the land is now in the same family, and could, 
not be sold at this time for that price ; and many 
an instance have I known where families have 
been land-ridden all their lives, and kept poo* by 
purchases made on speculation. But this has 
nothing to do with my present purpose ; specula- 
tion has had, and always will have its votanes and 
victims. 
I now proceed to find a little fault 
My business called me, a few days since, to visit 
a farm containing about 300 acres of cleared land. 
The bam was a noble one ; in the yard of which 
was deposited, as near as I could judffe, one thou- 
sand loads of well-rotted manure. While stand- 
ing and gazing with astonishment at such a sight, 
an ox- wagon with two large yoke of oxen attached, 
was driven through it into the bam, to take on a 
load of grain, the wheels sinking nearly to the 
hub, and the oxen up to their knees. I found, od 
inquiry, that this had been accumulating four 
years, and the heaps of manure all round the bam 
were in such piles as to make it difficult any 
longer to pass the dung from the stable through 
the windows. 

From the bam I passed over a considerable part 
of the farm, by which I was convinced that the 
land was not suffering for 10071^ of manure, for 
such clusters of burdocks I have never before seen ! 
The stalks at the root were nearly as large round 
as " a piece of chalk" (and as much larger as my 
readers may please to imagine), while the branches 
were sufficiently spread to shelter calves and sheep ; 
and the way their hair and wool were burred up 
was a caution! The noxious weeds in many 
places were equally prolific ; and then the way the 
sprouts were shooting up from the old stumps, 
would have cheered the heart of any one who is 
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fearful that ihU coantiy is going to be short of 
VDod m a few vears. More than two hundred 
tons of good Engli^ hay hare beea cut upoa ibis 
&im in B single year, and paatnrage had the Mme 
teaton in proportioQ, and equally abuDdaat cropt 
of grain ; hut the meadows nom are running into 
spear and other erasaes. and many acres are not 
worth mowing. There are two farms adjoining in 
ft &i worse condition. I need not say, they all 
bflloDg to non-residents, and the tenants hare their 
own way of managing them. ~. 

OCTOOENABUM. 
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I AK much obliged to yon foe the kind oSer 
amtaioed in rout note of the Sih, and most gladly 
arail myself of the opportunity afforded by your 
popular journal, to extend a knowledge of the 
merita of my sliaw-cutter. I herewith send yon 
a pretty faithful illustration of the implement. 

The bbtory of the culler is simply this :— As k 
practical farmer, I felt the need m a simple and 
efficient cutter, [hat should come within the capa- 
city of a common laborer. I purchased a great 
rarieiy, consisting, of course, of those of moat 



•elebriiy; and while I foiuid many that operated 
fluffieientir well as they came from the bonis of 
the manufacturer, I met with ncxie that retained 
its capabilities in the hands of the common farm 
laborer. I moreorer remarked, that the instra- 
meni usnallr began to depreciate just after the first 
nioding andreadjuslraent of theknires. I there- 
tore set my wits to work, to see if I could not 
derise a niife, the feeding apparatus of which 
■hould be simple and oermaneot, and the knires of 
which should be readily ground and adjusted by 
the commonest capacity. These two points I 
thought were to be desired, ereo if they cootd be 
obtained only at the expense of a little facihtjr and 
rapidity of execution. After much expense of 
time and money — more, I fear, than I shall ever be 
lepaid for— I ^ller myself | hare obtained these 
objects; and I have also beea fortunate enough to 
combine with them, if not the ^eatest rapidity, 
certainly sufficient speed of opeiatirat la satisfy the 
most impatient temperament. The feeding appa- 
nius is, I beliere, the most perfect and durable 1 
vrer taw. In four rears' experience I bare neret 
taunni it deranged u the alighteat degree. The 
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cutting part consists of four knires, about four 
inches square, as flat and straight, and as easily 
^ound, as a plane iron. In short, without wish- 
ing to disparage other cutters, many of which 
bare gteal merits, and some, too, that I can not 
claim for mine, I thbV I do not arrogate too much 
when I say, that this knife is better adapted to the 
farm laborer, of the louth at least, than any other 
in use. At any rate, I can procure certificates, if 
necessary, from hundreds of the best farmers in 
Virginia, bearing me out in this opinion. 

Mr. Ellsworth, the Commissioner of Patents, 
adrised me sereral years ago to patent this knife 
in England. He has had one in use for sererai 
years, and I know entertains the highest opinion 
of it ; although motires of delicacy prerented me 
from asking, as it would imdouhiedly prerent him 
from giving, a certificate of the ralue of any im> 

Slement in his office. It was only yesterday that 
tr. Sterouan, the ex-minister to England, who, I 
assure you, sir, deserves to rank as high in your 
esteem and mine, for hia devotion to agricultiire, 
as he does amoog the statesmen of America as 
a politician, not only adriaed, bat urged me to 
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take this cutter to England, in the kindest manner 
offering me letters to his friends there; being 
pleased to say, that such an improvement in agri- 
cultural implements would, of itself, afford me an 
introduction to Lord Spencer, more potent than a 
letter from any diplomatist in Europe. 

I have now, in pursuance of your suggestion, 
made this statement with respect to this knife. If 
you think it will add to the gratification or in- 
struction of your readers, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish so much of it as seems meet unto you. 

C. T. BOTTS. 

Richmond, Va,, Aug., 1844. 

We take great pleasure in saying, that we have 
examined the above straw-cutter of Mr. Botts, 
and think it the best contrived for the southern 
States of any that has yet come under our notice. 
It combines great strength with simplicity, and is 
just the thing to be placed with the careless hands 
on a plantation. Mr. B. expressed the fear that it 
might not be strong enough to cut the large corn- 
stalks of the south. We have none whatever on 
this score, provided they do not exceed three inches 
in diameter, and are not over twenty feet high, as a 
gentleman, when we were on the Mississippi, mod- 
e$tly assured us they thus grew to shelter " bar" 
(bear), like a cane-brake in Arkansas. Mr. Free- 
born of this city has the above cutters for sale — 
price $27 50. 

FRUIT GARDEN OF DR. RHINELANDER. 
On a recent visit to Br. Rhinelander, of Hun- 
tington, L. I., I found so much of successful exper- 
iment in the cultivation of fruit, that I deem it 
scarcely fair that horticulturists should remain in 
• — orance of his exertions. The Doctor havinsr, a 



few years since, exhausted the field of medicine, 
and imparted his varied knowledge to a numerous 
class of pupils, retired to his present residence, 
and turned his attention wholly to the study of 
horticulture, and more particularly to the cultiva- 
tion of grapes and stone fruits, the latter well 
known as subject to several diseases. Having but 
little previous knowledge of fruit culture, he 
studied it as a science founded on correct princi- 
ples, and of his entire knowledge of those princi- 
ples, his great success is the best evidence. 

He treated his trees as he did his patients. He 
could not, it is true, give them calomel, jalop, or 
salts, but he purged them in an equally effective 
way ; and so thoroughly has this cathartic treat- 
ment driven disease f^om them, that he is enabled 
to fruit plums, peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
with as much ease as apples or pears. His soil is 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of those fruits, 
being of a gravelly nature, with a porous subsoil. 

It is a ^eneralljr admitted fact, that all plants 
discharge from their roots more or less excrement- 
ory matter, which, if left in the soil, is .decidedly 
injurious to the plant from which itcame,* although 

* We have seen this doubted latterly, if we recollect 
right, by no less an authority than Professor Lindley of 
England; also; by German vegetable physiologists.— £d. 



frequently beneficial to others. It is from this 
cause that successive crops of grain, or any other 
product, from the same soil, produce poorly, and 
that a proper rotation of crops is deemed inaispen* 
sibly necessary to the success of every farmer. 
The plum and its kindred fruits discharge far mor« 
of this matter than the apple or the 'pear, and are 
therefore far more likely to be injured by its super- 
abundance in the soil. A rich, heavy mould, or 
retentive soil, prevents its escape, while a porous, 
gravelly soil will allow the rain to pass through ic 
freely, and wash away all offensive matter. As 
Dr. R.'s soil was of this porous nature, he had no 
difficulty of this kind to contend with, and directed 
his attention to other equally important points. 
The curculio is well known as the most serious 
enemy to the plum, peach, apricot, and nectarine. 
To put an end to their destructive ravages. Dr. R. 
uses clam and oyster shells, small stones, and sim* 
ilar materials, to make a hard, compact surface 
around the body of the tree, and as far as the 
branches extend. The benefit of this is obvious ; 
the curculio deposites its eggs in the fruit, just 
beneath the epidermis, the worm from which 
makes its way to the stone, and along it to the 
stem, which when it reaches, the fruit falls, with 
the worm, to the ground. This hard, compact 
surface of shells, £c., prevents the worm, as it 
issues from the fruit, finding its way into the earth* 
there to remain until the next season brings it 
forth in the shape of a fly, to renew its depreda- 
tions on the fruit. Having thus left the fruit, the 
worm finds no way to enter the earth, and is soon 
destroyed by the neat of a summer's sun. It is 
for this reason that stone fruits, which many find 
it impossible to perfect in this part of the country, 
succeed so well m New York, where a hard pave- 
ment surrounds the tree. 

Having thus placed the trees in a condition to 
perfect the fruit when produced. Dr. R. endeavored 
to discover the most effective mode of rendering 
them very productive. For this purpose he has 
successfully adopted the en quenouille mode of 
training, and other ways of bending the branches 
of the tree from their natural position, that the 
sap, being furnished by the root faster than the 
unnaturally twisted limbs can dissipate it, becomes 
thick and forms flower instead of leaf-buds. I saw 
one plum-tree, about as thick as a man's finger, 
with two branches forking off and trained horizon- 
tally about a foot from the ground, which were 
studded with plums of rich and healthy appear- 
ance. He also practises a judicious system of 
summer pruning, which he finds far more import* 
ant than winter pruning, inasmuch as the sap of 
the tree is thus economized and directed to the 
formation of fruit. His success is not with the 
plum alone ; his peaches are as fine and healthy 
as I ever saw in New Jersey or Delaware. The 
apricots were equally promising; aiid the necta- 
nnes, which it is generally deemed impossible to 
perfect in the open air, show as fine an appearance 
as any cultivated under glass. Many ot his trees 
had died after being planted several years, and he 
attributes it to their having been moculated on 
peach stocks. Too much care can not be taken oa 
this point. The peach is, comparatively, a short* 
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lived stock, and those who plant plum, apricot, 
and nectarine trees budded upon it, will frequently 
lose their trees just as they commence bearing. 
English gardeners will not use even the peacn 
inoculated on the peach stock, and universally 
reject the plum, apricot, and nectarine, inoculated 
in that way*. The peach stock is not only short- 
lived, but IS preyed upon by a worm which does 
not attack the plum stock, and is freouently de- 
stroyed by its ravages. Dr. R. has also lost a 
number of trees by electrical changes in the atmo- 
sphere. 

His vineries are perhaps more extensive than 
any in the state, and are constructed in a very 
cheap, but necessarily rough style. They are made 
of wood, each about one hundred feet long and 
twelve wide, with brick flues. The glass is at an 
angle of about 30^, and the vines are trained up 
the rafters, four or five inches from the glass. They 
are very thrifty and luxuriant, and filled with large 
bunches of the Black Hamburg, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, and other ^e varieties. He has a new 
variety of volute grape, which he has found per- 
fectly hardy, and to mature its fruit well in the 
most exposed situations. It is very similar to the 
Muscadme in appearance and flavor, and will un- 
doubtedly prove a valuable acquisition to our stock 
of hardy grapes. Dr. R. is also adopting, with 
every prospect of success, the plan of putting vines 
and stone fruits in pots. I shall endeavor to learn 
from him his success, and shall, in a measure, 
follow his example, and test under glass all our 
varieties of peach, plum, apricot, and nectarine. 
Dr. R.'s general success is such, that no lover of 
good fruit may despair of obtaining all that he 
desires ; for when the soil is not suitable it may be 
made so, and the production will amply repav for 
the labor. All those who feel an interest in these 
things, will reap much instruction and pleasure 
from a visit to Dr. R.'s place, whose success in 
horticulture is only equalled bv his hospitality and 
kindness ; and those of strongfy marked peculiar- 
ities will find in the Doctor an admiring observer. 

S. B. ^ARSONS. 

Commercial Garden 4r Nursery^ Flushing, L. L 

Since the above was in type, we too have been 
highly gratified by a visit to Reinland. It is a 
charming place, on a hill rising 150 feet from the 
shore of the inner bay d Hantington, and com- 
mands beautiful views of the sound, the opposite 
coast, and the countiy around. All that Mr. Par- 
sons sa^s of Doctor Khinelander's success in rais- 
ing choice fruits we found more than verified, and 
such a feast as we had there of the various kinds 
was a luxury indeed. His George-the-fourth peach 
is the most delicious we have tasted for years, and 
we give it the same rank among peaches as the 
Seckle pear has taken amon^ pears. Then there 
was a magnificent great iuicy peach, all white 
save slight specks of red, the name unknown, and 
others too numerous to mention. Several varieties 
of plums we saw there, large, rich, and juicy, were 
unknovm varieties. The grapes were very fine ; 
and among other things, strawberries, still ripening 
on the vines — the first week in September. The 
garden soil is a poor, thin gravel, and notwith- 
standing Dr« B. has applied little manure to it, the 1 



fruit-trees are remarkably thrifty and bear most 
abundantly. We found the lawn of superior tuif, 
and coated with thick, fine grass. We inquired 
how this was produced, and were answered by 
the use of plaster; thus giving another evidence 
that this salt possesses fertilizing properties in the 
vicinity of sea water. The Hon. C. C. Cambrel- 
ling is a near neighbor of Dr. Rhinelander, and is 
said to have a beautiful place, which we much 
regretted we had not time to visit. 



TOUB FROM ALABAMA TO TENNESSEE. 

I WAS so fortunate, a dav or two past, as to get 
hold of the August No. ot the Agriculturist, and 
was pleased to observe, that you had received the 
sample of marl and the sample of cotton I sent 
you. The opinion given by Dr. Grardner of the 
value of the marl is the only data we have had as 
yet, although I have made many efforts to have 
Its value known. I was in hopes that the blue 
marl would prove the proper manure for our sandy 
soils, still I have no doubt of the correctness of 
Dr. Gardner's opinion. 

I will now give you some account of our trip 
from Eufaula, Alabama, to this place, and in 
doing this I will confine my remarks to such mat- 
ters as alone relate to agriculture. We set out on 
the 24th of June. Our route for the first hundred 
miles was due west, and mostly over a new coun- 
try. We passed a number of nne cotton farms in 
the county of Macon, in the neighborhood of Union 
Springs; indeed, the best cotton we saw on our 
entire route of 400 miles, was on what is termed the 
woodland prairie of Macon county, Alabama. On 
reaching Mont£^omery county, we passed one of the 
most beautifulsections of farming country I have 
ever seen. For 14 miles before reaching the city 
of Montgomery, it was one continued cotton and 
com field— the cotton and com looked well for the 
season. 

After crossing the Alabama river at the city of 
Montgomery, our course was due north, until we 
crossed that bold and beautiful stream, the Ten- 
nessee. From Alabama to Tennessee river we 
saw but little that could interest a farmer; the 
distance is nearly 200 miles, over a poor, sterile 
country, except in the vales of the Cahawba and 
James Vallejr. 

After crossing the Tennessee, we entered on the 
rich, level lands of Madison county. Perhaps few 
counties in all the southwest afibni more rich and 
level lands than Madison. From Dillon's Landing 
to the beautiful town of Huntsville, it was one 
continued field for the distance of 11 miles, over a 
macadamized road ; and what a pleasurable sen- 
sation we felt after having been jolted and tossed 
from side to side for 300 miles, to strike a perfect 
pavement — the carriage seemed to move forward 
without the least effort of the horses. After 
leaving Madison county, we passed through the 
county of Franklin, ana on entering the state of 
Tennessee commence the rich lands of the west. 
In passing from Huntsville to Winchester, the 
county seat of Franklin, the scenery is most beau- 
tiful. The com crop, which is the principal crop 
of the state of Tennessee, we found good; the 
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price of com fenerally is 50 cents per barrel, or 10 
cents per bushel. We next entered on the still 
richer lands of the counties of Giles, Murray, Wil- 
liamson, Davison, Rutherford, and Bedford, and to 
me, who had been all my life a cultivator of the 
light soil of the south, I was everywhere struck 
with the black, rich lands of Middle Tennessee — 
the fields groaning under the weight of the grow- 
ing crop of com — the large, fine cattle roaming 
over the rich clover fields — and I came to the con- 
clusion, that if the farmers of Tennessee would 
determine to cultivate less land, study agriculture 
as a science, form agricultural societies, and read 
a^cultural works, that they would be the hap- 
piest people in the whole country. 

I must before closing mention the beautiful 
sewing silk made by the interesting and indus- 
trious daughters of Col. Nell, in the kind family 
we have spent the last eight days. One word as 
to the immense size of the trees of the west. Mr. 
James M. Shields, residing near Lynnville, lives in 
a house 46 feet by 18 feet, made out of one tree. 
I measured a poplar in company with Col. Nell, 
near his house, which was 25 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and we supposed it was 70 feet to the first 
Umbs! Alexander McDonald. 

Bedford Co., Tenn., Aug. 13, 1844. 



CORN FOR SOILING AND FODDER. 

I HAD read several accounts of Indian corn sown 
broadcast for soiling and curing for hay, and I de- 
termined to try it. My experiment made last year 
was conclusive as to the great quantity which can 
be made on an acre, and as to its value when cured 
for winter food for cows and horses. None of it 
was fed in the green state, as I had sufficient pas- 
turage for my stock during the summer and fall 
months, and therefore I can say nothing about it 
for soiling from my experience ; but I presume that 
whatever grass makes good hay will answer well 
for that purpose. There is no other vegetable 
which will yield so large and nutritive a quantity 
of dry fodder to the acre. It will produce from 5 
to 7 tons to the acre of dry food, if the ground is 
rich and well prepared.(a) The only difficulty is in 
curing it if the weather should be wet when it is 
cut, or in cutting it too green. 

The ground should be well plowed and thor- 
oughly pulverized with the harrow, and 2i bush- 
els of seed sown to the acre immediately after the 
last plowing and harrowing, to get the start of 
weeds and grass. If the seeds were soaked, so as 
to come up very quickly, it would be advantageous. 
Plow in the seed with small plows or cultivators, 
80 as to cover them shallow, and roll the ground. 
The proper time for sowing here, is between the 
25th of April and the 5th of May. Poor land will 
not do for this crop. It should not be cut before 
the leaves begin to drv, for it is so succulent that 
if cut too soon, it will mould in curing. After it 
is cut, let it lie on the ground if the weather be 
dry, for several days, and if it can be turned once 
or twice, so much the better ; then tie it in sheaves 
like oats, and put the sheaves in small shocks as 
open as possible at the bottom, that the lower part 
(» the stalks may dry thoroughly. The dry leaves 



toward the top will absorb the moisture from the 
upper part of the stalks. When sufficiently dry, 
put it under cover or stack it like oats or wheat. 

Persons on small farms, who raise only small 
quantities of Indian com, and therefore have but 
little stock fodder from their com-fields, will find 
that a few acres of corn sown broadcast will sup- 

gy them with an ample amoimt of long food, 
ere in the west, where so much com is raised to 
be converted into hogs, horses, mules, and cattle* 
the supply of winter fodder from the com-fields is 
generally sufficient. But to the north and east, 
where less com is raised, and the winters are 
longer and colder, there is no crop, I believe, which 
will supply the necessities of horses and cattle 
better, or with less labor. I have therefore given 
you my testimony in its favor ; and as I am anx- 
ious that the farmers to the east, and especially in 
Virginia, should try it, should you publish this in 
your excellent paper, please to send the No. which 
may contain itto Mr.Botts, editor of the Southern 
Planter, with my request to ur^e it upon the farm- 
ers in that state to give it a fair trial. 
. I venture to predict that as an auxiliary to the 
small farmers on impoverished lands, it will in 
many instances prevent the necessity of emigrating 
from their mucn-loved native land — a matter ot 
so much pain always, and not unfireqnently of sore 
disappointment Our crops of oats, com, and 
hemp, in Kentucky, are good generalljr, fully reach- 
ing an average. The wheat very indifierent, I 
should think not more than half a crop of lieht 
grain. The rust is the wheat destroyer of this 
country. How are we to avoid it ? He who shall 
teach us will be our great benefactor, and entitled 
to our warmest gratitude, (b) If we could get some 
variety that would ripen before the access of warm 
wet weather, say the last of May or first of June, 
perhaps we might escape the rust. Is there any 
such variety ?(c) John Lewis. 

Llangollen, JTy., Se^oU 4, 1844. 

(a) We think this a low estimate, and that from 
7 to 10 tons per acre, on rich and highly manured 
land, wotild be nearer the mark. Some assert that 
they have grown 15 tons of dried fodder or more 
per acre. 

{b) We stated in our September No., page 260» 
that to sow wheat in drills 6 inches apart or so, 
had lessened its liability to rust. A top dressing 
of pulverized charcoal, leached orunleached ashes, 
or lime, is an excellent preventive. Paring and 
burning the soil is also highly recommended, bat 
this is too expensive a process at present for the 
American farmer. When we were at the west, 
we found that many of the farmers erred in not 
sowing their wheat sufficiently early; hence its 
late ripening and greater liability to rust — hot, wet 
weather almost invariably producing it. 

(c) An early and hardy varietyof wheat is unoues- 
tionably necessary for the warm rich soils or the 
southwest ; it ought also to have rather a small 
stalk, with as small a leaf as possible, so as not 
to retain the moisture in excess. Has oar corres- 
pondent ever tried the Virginia May wheat, the 
Mediterranean, and other early hardy varieties? 
We have requested Gonl. Harmon of this state, to 
forward him some of the Improved White Flint 
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for experiment. \y'e hope he will try it in various 
situations^ and with various modes of culture; 
Bubsoiling, plowing in» harrowing, kc, &c, a sep- 
arate square rod each, and give us the result. 
Being quite a botanist, Mr. Lewis' remarks on the 
vegetation (leaves, stalks, &c.) of different varie- 
ties of wheat would be eminently worthy of record. 
We are persuaded that wheat can be successfully 
cultivated in Kentucky, if proper attention be paid 
«o it ; and for an excellent article on this subject, 
we would refer our readers to the Essays of Judge 
Beatty, recently published, and noticed page 317 
of this paper. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

October is an important month for the farmer. In 
this, he has to collect his roots, apples, corn, and store 
them up for safe keeping through the winter. Secure 
fugar beet and mangol-wnrzel before heavy frosts oc- 
cur. Very light frosts do not injure them while in the 
ground. They should be perfectly matured, or they 
otherwise will afford less nutrition. This may be 
known by some of their leaves taming yellow. If 
allowed to remain beyond this time, there is a new 
elaboration of their jnices, and much of the saccharine 
jninciple, which is the fattening one, is destroyed. 
Turneps and parsneps may be left till in danger of freez- 
ing in the ground, and the latter, if not wanted for 
winter use, are better for remainihg tiU spring. In 
this case, all the water must be carefully led away 
from the beds, or they will rot. Potatoes are ripe 
when the vines are decayed, and they should never 
be dug before. All roots ought to be protected from 
the sun after digging, by throwing over them some 
of the leaves or straw, and as soon as the dirt attached 
to them is dried, carry them at once to the cellar or pit. 
Too little care is used in storing roots. The air ought 
to be carefully kept from them, by putting them in Imlt- 
rels loosely covered, or in bins well guarded by straw 
or turf^ and they are still better for having light mould 
or sand sifted into the interstices. Sach as are stored 
in the fields, may be placed in pits, where the ground is 
dry and sandy, somewhat excavated below the surface, 
and piled above it to the height required. A coating 
of straw must first be laid over them, carefully thatched 
over the heap like shingles, to carry off any water that 
may leak through the exterior covering of earth, which 
may be added to the depth of a few inches, just suffi- 
cient to prevent injury from early frosts. The covering 
for winter need not be completed till later, as by leaving 
the earth loose, the escape of moisture from the roots is 
facilitated, as well as the gases, which are generated by 
the partial heating and curing of the roots, which takes 
place when they are thrown into heaps soon after they 
have been dug. When finally covered over for the 
winter, a hole on the top should be left, or several, if 
the pit be a long one, in which a wisp of straw must be 
placed, which will allow the escape of all moisture and 
gas. If the ground is a stiff day, the roots must be 
placed on the surface of the ground, and a ditch dug 
on every side, one foot below them, so as to carry off all 
the water; otherwise, the lower strata will He spoiled 
by the water retained on the surface. 

Winter apples ought to be carefully picked by hand, 
and placed in bins or barrels, and entirely excluded 
from the air. They should occupy a dry cool cellar, or 
upper room, in which the temperature is not below the 
freezing point. If they should become fjrozen, they 
nnut be Iwpt covered and aUow the fipost to escape gnd- 



ually, when the effect will be scarcely perceptible ; yet 
when this occurs, they do not keep as long in good 
flavor as if untouched by frost. If you have clay land, 
much of the plowing for the following spring may be 
done in this month, throwing it into high furrows as 
much as possible. If there be no demand for yeur fall 
apples, they are worth much more to feed to stock, 
swine and cattle, than for cider ; dispose of all in this 
way but such as are wanted for the winter use. 

Secure your winter sqnashes and pumpkins, by pla- 
cing them in a dry cool place, and you may ha^e the 
luxury of good vegetable and pumpkin pies during the 
winter. All the garden seeds should be carefolly se- 
lected and placed beyond the reach of decay and ver- 
min. Prepare all your supernumerary stock for mar- 
ket ; cull out your choicest animals for breed and use, 
and sell and fat the remainder. Be careful to avoid an 
overstock for winter. One half the animals well kept 
will yield more profit than the whole half kept. Set 
out trees for the ensuing spring. They may be trans- 
planted any time aAer the sap has ceas«i to flow, 
which occurs when the buds are fully developed. This 
is the proper time to cut wood for the year. Fuel cut 
from July till November is more valuable than if pre- 
pared at any other season. If not convenient to draw 
it, let it remain on the ground till irieighing. 

If hemp is wanted for early breaking, spread it out 
this month for dew-rotting. The lint, however, is 
whiter and better to defer it till December for latitudes 
below 40? ; a higher latitude, November is the best 
month. 

Timber cut during these months is also much more 
durable, notwithstanding the popular opinion to the 
contrary. 

Kitchen Gakdxn. — ^Keep the crops of spinach en- 
tirely clean ; they can now be thinn«i out, leaving the 
plants four or five Inches apart. Lettuces for early 
spring use shonld be treated in the same way. Those 
for late fall use should be transferred to frames, and 
protected from frost during the night. The same mode 
can be adopted with cabbage plants for fall and winter 
use. During the latter part of the month cut down the 
asparagus tops, and give the bed a coat of weU-rotted 
stable manure to the depth of two or three inches. This 
can be done, however, as well next month. 

FauiT Gauden and Obchabd. — Continue propa- 
gating by layers and cuttings ; plant beds of strawber- 
ries that may have been omitted last month. They will 
be less likely to suffer from the heat of the ensuing 
summer, than if planted in the spring. Gather all the 
apples and pears which still remain upon the trees 
before the frost injures them. Most kinds of hardy 
fruit and forest trees may now be trimmed and cleared 
of lateral shoots and suckers. All kinds' of hardy 
deciduous trees and shrubs can be transplanted this 
month as soon as they have shed their leaves. Fail 
planting is preferable for good-elzed trees, as during the 
winter they can firmly establish themselves, and be 
ready to throw out sufficient roots in the spring to 
withstand the heats of summer. Small seedlings had 
better be lefl till spring, as they are liable to be thrown 
out of the ground by the frost in the winter. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds. — ^Abont 
the middle or latter end of the month plant tulips, hya- 
cinths, &c. Select a warm mellow soil and let it hi 
highly manured with well rotted compost. 

The ranunculus and. anemone can now be planted, 
and all other varieties of bulbous and tuberous rooted 
flowers. Continue to transplant perennial and biennial 
flower roots. Plant some bulbous roots in flower pots 
for winter blooming. The latter part of the montbi 
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pot your tender roses and everything else that requires 
protection in the winter, and have them ready to move 
in on the sudden approach of any cold weather. Flow- 
ering and ornamental shrubs can now be found and 
also propagated by layers, cuttings, and suckers. The 
latter part of this month new pleasure grounds may be 
formed, and all hardy deciduous trees may be trans- 
planted, as soon as they have shed their leaves. Live 
hedges can now be planted. Continue to mow your 
lawns, clean the gravel walks, cut and carry away all 
weeds, decayed Aower stems, fallen leaves, &C.9 and 
prepare ground for spring planting. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER AND 

NOVEMBER. 

To the sugar planter, as weU as the cotton grower, 
October and November are the most important months 
in the year. To the cotton grower, the work of these 
months will be nearly the same as that of September ; 
as to the sugar planter, it will claim his special atten- 
tion. In the early part of October, let him commence 
and get everythmg in readiness for cutting and grinding 
his cane. Repair the roads leading from the cane fields 
to the null, if necessary; put your carts and yokes in 
order; procure and sharpen the knives or hooks for 
cutting the cane; see that the mill or rollers are prop- 
erly geared, well oiled, and are clean. If your busi- 
ness will warrant it, procure by all Ineans a steam 
engine, rather than use horses or mules in grinding. 
See that the kettles are well set, and that the flues are 
strong and cleared of filth. Put in order the coolers, 
and all minor implements used in the operations. Also 
prepare barrels or hogsheads for filtering ; and look to 
the gutters or conductors for conveying the juices or 
syrups, and see that they are tight, and properly fitted 
to your work. Draw and split fuel for boiling if it has 
not been done before. 

By the last of October, in ordinary seasons, more or 
less of the cane attains its usual maturity in Florida 
and Louisiana. When ttna period arrives, the first 
thing to be done is to provide for future crops. Give 
early attention to the saving of seed, on account of the 
injury which seed-cane receives by frost, and which is 
liable to. occur before the middle of November. The 
general rule observed in saving cane for planting, is to 
reserve such a portion of the crop as is the least valua- 
ble for grinding. Hence, those fields which have pro- 
duced cane from the same stubble for two, three, or four 
years, and which now require, from the stinted growth 
they produce, to be replanted with cane or some other 
crop, are selected to furnish seed-canes. The canes 
from such fields are small and short, having the joints 
nearer together, each of whidi sends np shoots called 
rattoons. One acre of such rattoons is sufiicient, in 
ordinary cases, for the planting of three acres of land. 
Thfsy are cut near the ground, and carted to the vicin- 
ity of the fields where they are to be planted out, and 
then formed, when not planted as soon as cut, into long 
beds, about fifteen feet wide, which are called mattresses. 
These are made by commencing at one end of the bed, 
and placing a row of canes, with their tops on, across 
it — ^the tops directed outward. Upon this a second row 
is laid, 80 that the buts are placed about eight inches or 
a foot in advance of those of the first row. Upon the 
second row a third is placed in like manner, and so on. 
By this arrangement tiie lower part of the stalk is pre- 
served firom the cold, by the tops ; except in two or 
three layers across that portion of the mattress last 
formed, where the protection is afibrded by four or five 
inches of earth. 



A great part of the planting may be done with about 
three feet of the rejected cane tops, to which a greater 
portion of the green leaves are attached at the time of 
gathering the crop. These, when not reserved for 
planting, should be left on the field for the protection of 
the stubbles ; but when cut for planting, it is better to 
cut them one or two joints longer than usual, and to 
form them into windro\ys across the field. In this case, 
from two to four rows should be thrown into one, and 
arrans;ed as respects the over-lapping, like the mat- 
tresses above described. The fields from which these 
tops are obtained, are often those that were planted the 
previous year, and in which the cane is high, and some- 
what prostrated at the beginning of the grinding season. 
Hence it is necessary to cut this earlier to prevent it 
from rooting at the lower joints. When the force of 
the plantation will permit, the land should be planted 
as fast as the seed-cane is cut. Canes planted at this 
season should be in the driest fields, and covered to the 
depth of three or four inches, in order that they may 
take an earlier start next spring than if they remained 
in the mattresses during the winter. The remainder, 
and by far the greatest part of the planting, may be 
deferred until the grinding season is over, which varies 
from the 20th of December to the middle of January ; 
and often it is not completed before the first of March. 
The covering given to the canes is more and more shal- 
low as Uie season advances, until the close of Febru- 
ary, when it rarely exceeds two inches. 

In preparing the ground for planting cane, it should 
be first thoroughly ditched or drained, and then plowed 
and harrowed ; after which it should be drilled, at dis- 
tances varying from thirty-three inches to six feet 
apart, according to the newness and strength of tiie 
soil. Into these drills or furrows there should be laid, 
three or four inches apart, two parallel rows of cane- 
tops, from two and a half to four feet in length, and 
covered with earth at a depth corresponding to the sea- 
son of the year in which tiie planting is done. 

In the latter part of October, or early part of No- 
vember, prepare for preserving sweet potatoes for the 
winter. Select a dry place, level the earth, and lay a 
bed of dry straw so as to form a circle of about six feet 
in diameter. On this straw pile up the potatoes until 
they form a cone four of five feet high, over which 
spread a little dry grass. Then cover the entire cone 
with corn-stalks set up endwise with the buts resting 
on the ground and the tops reaching over the apex, of a 
sufficient thickness to conceal all of the potatoes. Then 
cover the whole pile with earth at a depth of at least a 
foot, without leaving any air-hole at the top, as is fre- 
quently done. A small shelter should then be made so 
as to prevent the rains from washing ofi" the earth. 
This may be done by inserting in the ground about the 
pile four forked stakes, on which rails may be placed to 
support the covering, which may consist of boards, 
bark, thatch, or other substances. Potatoes can be 
preserved in this manner until June, nearly as fresh as 
when first put up. 

In these months dress burr artichokes, taking away 
aU their suckers, except three to each stock, open their 
roots, lay about them new earth and manure, and plant 
out suckers for another crop. Trim and dress aspara- 
gus beds by cutting down the stocks and burning them 
oyer the beds. Then dig between the shoots, level the 
beds, and cover them three fingers deep with fresh etrtli 
and manure, mixed. Continue to plant celery, set it in 
gutters, as it grows, and hiU up; sow spinach, lettace 
and radish seeds, and plant out evergreens— (hey will 
do now perhaps better than in April, Plant vines or 
beans^ and early peas. 
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By the steam-ship Britannia, we are favored with our 
European journals to the 4th of September. 

Markets. — ^shes remained without change — the 
transactions fair. Co//oi» had fallen iVom |d. to }d. on 
upland, and Jd. on Sea Island — sales heavy and languid. 
Stock on hand at Liverpool on the 1st of August, 
936,000 bales. Flour and Grain extremely dull and 
declining in price — ^the importers will be heavy losers. 
Provisions, Beef, Pork, and Lard, had imphived, and 
were brisk of sale — but a small quantity of either of 
these articles on hand, and a steady market for them 
was anticipated. Naval Stores without change. Rice 
the same. Tobacco languid when the packet left, 
though the transactions through August had been unu- 
sually large. ^ 

Money more in demand, and first class bills quoted 
from 2 to 2i per cent. 

jlmtrican Stocks without change, and transactions 
unimportant. 

Trade continued steady, and all branches of manu- 
factures were in full employment. 

The Weather was highly favorable for the harvest, 
which was going on briskly throughout the country. 

Tobacco Tro^, — ^An alteration in the excise of this 
article is anticipated. 

Prolific Cow. — Mr. George Nicholls, of Thornton, 
near Pocklington, has now in hu possession a cow that 
has produced twins three times. One of the offspring 
of this animal has also had twins once. Out of the 
eight calves six of them are heifers, and they are all 
exceedingly promising. 

Hiveless Bees, — We find the following curious obser- 
vations on hiveless bees in Capt. Widrington's Spain 
and the Spaniards in 1843 : '<Bees abound in this dis- 
trict, and increase to such an extent that they return an 
enormous profit to those who take the trouble of look- 
ing after them. The common hive is the hollow stem 
of the cork-tree, which is cut in lengths and is perhaps 
the best material in the world for the purpose; next to 
it is the common straw one used in England ; both these 
substances have the same valuable quality of being 
non-conductors of heat and cold. They had never 
heard of such a thing, much less practised it, as killing 
bees, and were surprised when I mentioned such a 
custom. I ascertained a very curious fact in their 
economy that is well worth attending to. The Canon 
Cepero, so well known in the first Cortes, being shut 
up in the convent of the Cartnxa at Seville by order of 
King Fedinand, by way of passing the time, applied 
himself to study the economy of bees, which he had fol- 
lowed up at Cazalla, and was so successful in his man- 
agement that in a very short time he had a thousand 
hives ! When the civil war commenced, circumstances 
caused their being neglected and dispersed, and some 
swarms, finding no holes or cavities to suit them, at- 
tached themselves to a beam in an out-house, where 
they made their combs in a similar manner to that by 
which the tree wasps suspend their curious fabric from 
the branches. They were so weU satisfied with this 
novel situation that they never left it nor swarmed, but 
kept adding successive combs, until they nearly reached 
the ground, and hung from the point of suspension like 
a huge living and waxen stalactite. The owner never 
disturbed them, but had the lower combs cut off as they 
were wanted, and the colony had now remained for a 
considerable period, without their showing the least 
disposition to change it. This is certainly rather im- 
portant information for the managers of apiaries, and 
may serve to confiim the statements lately pabUahed on 



the practicability of inducing the insect to work down- 
ward." 

Saving Flower Seed, — Instead of sdving seed from 
any blooms that may chance to remain on, it should be 
saved from the best well formed early flowers. The 
proper way is to mark good flowers as soon as they can 
be found, and let their seeds ripen well before they are 
gathered. Let them be from good double flowers. 
When the seed is rubbed out, only the few outside rows 
of seed should be used; those which come from the 
centre or disk, will almost always come high. I'here 
are no means so eflfectual as making the best early 
blooms of the best varieties, and relying on those pods 
of seed only. — Garde^ver and Practical Florist. 

Strawberry, — A very fine slrawberry, measuring 
eight inches and three quarters in circumference, was 
plucked from the garden of Mr. John Saxelby, of 
Castle Donington, during the past week. 

Benefit of Soot and Saw Dust. — About a month since 
three chimney sweeps sold sixty bushels of soot to a 
neighboring farmer for 25s., each party being very well 
satisfied with the bargain. Some days aAer, it was dis- 
covered that the gentlemen of the black robe had adul- 
terated the soot with three sacks of very dry saw dust. 
The fanner, however, is convinced that his crop of 
tumeps is greatly improved by the saw dust, as it mate- 
rially contributed to the passing the manure through the 
drill; and the vegetation of the seed looks most propi- 
tious, and promises to prove, with bone dust, guano, 
gypsum, and other experiments, a valuable trial of the 
virtues ^f the chimney and saw pit. — New Farmers^ 
Journal, 

Peruvian Sheep. — ^The captain of the Leo, at present 
dischai^ing a cargo of guano at the Quay, brought 
over with him a very fine specimen of Peruvian sheep. 
It is a remarkably active looking animal, and bore the 
rigors of the eight months' voyage with amazing hard- 
ihood, its food being chiefly bread and peas. It has 
four large circular horns, two projecting from the fore- 
head and two toward the shoulders, and its feet resem- 
ble those of a goat more than our native sheep. It is 
a two-shear tup, with wool of a rich silky fibre, and 
much like what is used in the fabrication of the finer 
shawls. It was purchased by Mr. Shanks, butcher, 
Berwick, who purposes crossing him with sheep of dif- 
ferent kinds, viz: black-faced horned, Cheviot, and 
Leicester sheep.— JJenricfc Warder. 

Transmutation of Grain. — It is well known that we 
are an unbeliever in the transmutation of grain ; but 
for the benefit of those who do not agree with us in 
opinion, we give the following extracts on this subject 
from a late London Gardener's Chronicle. We shall 
be pleased to record all such as have a tendency to elu- 
cidate principles, whatever result they may lead to, 
and however they may conflict with established notions. 
While on this subject we may be allowed to state, that 
we have recently been shown a stool of wheat and 
chess, as nearly as we can judge, originating from one 
seedy in which 6 or 6 stalks of chess were indiscrimi- 
nately mixed with 25 or 30 of wheat. The account 
of its origin by its intelligent owner was this : Last 
spring he discovered in his wheat field a number of 
wheat plants, thrown out by the frost of an open win- 
ter, and being desirous of testing the principle of trans- 
mutation, he transplanted several of them carefully to 
a rich bed in the garden. Many plants produced all 
wheat, but some produced wheat and chess from the 
same plant — at least this was the honest conclusion he 
arrived at from the observations he made in the trans-- 
planting and subsequent growth. He thinks he can 
not be mistaken, as he aimed to take and thinks he did 
I take up every plant singly which gave the double prod* 
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net. There is, however, the poasibility of mistake in 
the matter, and we saspend our judgmeat till further 
light is received on this interesting subject. 

«<I think it a very fit thing,' says worthy Master 
Gerardc, * to adde in this place a rare observation of 
the TKANSMUTATiofr of one species into another in 
plants; which, though it have beene observed in ancient 
times, as by Theophrastus, < Be Caus. Plant.,' lib. 3, c. 
16, whereas among others hee mentioned the change of 
Spelt into Oates, and by Yiigil in these wordes — 

* Gnndia Bspa quibus mandavimus Hordea sulcis, 
Infelix LoUiun, et steriles domiDantar Avens ;* 

«*Thati 



* In Tarrows where good Barley we did eowe 
Nothing bat Darnell and poor Oates do growe ;' 

<< < Yet none that I have read have observed that two 
aeverall graines, perfect in each respect, did grow at 
any time in one eare; the which I saw this yeare 
(1632) in an eare of White Wheat, which was found 
by my very good friend Mr. John Goodyer, a man 
second to none in his Industrie and searching of plants, 
nor in his judgement or knowledge of them. Thli eare 
of Wheat was as large and faire as most are, and about 
the middle thereof grew three or four perfect Oates in 
aU respects $ which being hard to be found, I hold very 
worthy of setting downe, for some reasons not to be 
insist^ on in this place.' 

<< What the good Gerarde's ' reasons not to be insisted 
on' may have been, we are unable to discover. Per- 
haps he was afraid of being laughed at as a dreamer ; 
or may be, he dreaded an indictment for heresy. Then, 
it is to be imagined, as now, the doctrine of the trans- 
mutation of grain was laughed to scorn; and we have 
numbered ourselves among the scomers. 

^ But are the scomers right ? Are we so very sure 
that one kind of grain has not been formed accidentally 
from another — that no room is left for argument or evi- 
dence 7 Some years ago we should have said yes ; we 
now say no. We now say that we are not so very sure 
about the matter, although we do still hold hard to the 
orthodox faith in the matter of species. What has 
unsettled our belief, and changed us from skeptics into 
doubters, is the extraordinary but certain fact, that in 
orchidaceous plants forms just as different as wheat, 
barley, rye, and oats, have been proved, by the most 
rigorous evidence, to be accidental variations of one 
common form, brought about no one knows how, but 
before our eyes, and rendered permanent by equdly 
mysterious agency. Then, says Reason, if these incon- 
ceivable changes have been proved to occur among 
orchidaceous plants, why should they not also occur 
among grain plants ; for it is not likely that such vaga- 
ries will be confined to one little group in the vegetable 
kingdom ; it is for more rational to believe than to be 
a part of the general system of the creation. 

<<And then arises the puzzling question ol^Where 
do the grain plants come from — ^what country gave 
them birth—where are they still to be met with in 
their savage haunts? History says nowhere. The 
origin of wheat is wholly unknown; so is that of oats. 
Rye is said to occur wild in some of the Caucasian 
provinces, but that is doubtftil ; and the barley which 
was found by Col. Chesney in Mesopotamia may have 
been the remains of cultivation. How then can we be 
rare that wheat, rye, oats, and barley, are not all ac- 
cidental offsets from some unsuspected species ? 

^ A gentleman who lately travelled in Germany was 
assored, that if oats are sown early, not allowed to 
produce ears for the first year, but compelled by artifi- 
eial means to defer their earing till the second, they 
will change toother sorts of grain* _ A seemingly more 



monstrous proposition never emanated from the father 
of paradox. Nevertheless, there could be no harm in 
putting the statement to the proof. The Marquess of 
Bristol has done so. At his lordship's request, the 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, in the year 1843, sowed a 
handful of oats, treated them in the manner reeom* 
mended, by continually stopping the flowering stems, 
and the produce in 1844 luis been for the most part 
ears of a very slender barley, having much the appear- 
ance of rye, with a little wheat, and some oats; sam- 
ples of which are, by favor of Lord Bristol, now before 
us. What is to be inferred from this ? 

" But, it will be said, has the question been fairly 
tried 7 The mode was this : — ^A handful of oats was 
taken out of a manger, sown in a garden, diligently 
cared for, and finally reaped. As oats do not nsually 
consist of a mixture of barley, wheat, and oats, it 
could not be suspected that any error would so arise, 
more especially since the barley that has been raised is 
not exactly barley, for it is longer and thinner — ^nor 
rye, for it wants the structure of that sort of grain. 
Nevertheless, there is the possibility of error; and 
therefore the experiment will be repeated with every 
precaution, and we hope to be allowed to report the 
result. 

^ In the meanwhOe it would be as well if a good many 
persons would try the experiment in different parts oC 
the country. The question is, whether by any means 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye, can be made to change 
into each oUier 7 The Germans say that it will happen 
if oats are sown early, and prevented flowering tfll the 
second year. Gerarde says that he saw it happen to 
some extent, though he did not know how. b this tme 
or not 7" 

Disease in Potatoes, — ^This disease seems to be as 
destructive in Great Britain, Ireland, Frwice, Germany, 
Holland, and Russia, as in our own country, and is 
attributed to many causes. The remedies suggested 
are-^to keep such as are intended for aeed deep buried 
in the ground all winter; thoroughly draining and snb- 
soiling the land where planted ; to pit them in small 
quantities ; to select seed for planting not quite ripe, 
and such as have not the slightest appearance of bdng 
watery ; liming the land ; obtaining new seed, eiUier 
from planting potato balls, or from some distant country 
where they grow in a healthy state; after digging, 
spread the potatoes in the sun till they become dnr and 
unfit for food, then stow them away till required for 
planting ; top dressing the plant with nitrate of soda, 
and sulphate of soda and magnesia; selecting sadt 
tubers for seed as grow near the top of the ground and 
are quite green; to plant the seed whole. 

Show of the Yorkshire JgricuUural Society, — This 
took place at Richmond on the 7th of Angu^ The 
exhibition of stock at this large and influential Society 
is usually superior to that of the Royal Agricultural 
Society shows, unless held near Yorkshire. We per- 
ceive that Mr. Bates of Kirkleavington took the first 
prize of £25 ($125) for the best boll of any age with 
his Qeveland Lad 2d, calved March, 1838— sire Short- 
Tail, dam by Matehem. The prize for the best eow of 
any age, £20, was awarded to Mr. Crofton of Holy- 
well, burham, — ^Rosey, bred by John Colling calyed 
iKby, 1839, sire Borderer, dam by Gainford. •*■ > 

Showrf the Highland JgricuUural Society of Seat' 
land.^JiiB was held at Glasgow, Ai:«:ust 14th. The 
exhibition was as usual numerously attended, and a 
greatly increased number of animals on the ground* 
Among other things not common at such placet^ we 
notice Alpacas, a fine displav of Poultry* Batter^ 
Cheese^ and an Arab stallion of high cast* 
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Colmak's Agricultural Toxtr. — ^We are infonned 
that the publisher, Mr. Phelps of Boetoiiy has been in 
the receipt of the manuscript for the second number of 
this long and eagerly expected work, and that it will be 
issued from the press in a few days. 

Semhond'b Colonial Maoazins.— We are just in 
receipt of a few numbers of this highly yaluable work, 
recently sent us from England by its obliging editor, 
and have looked over its pages with absorbing interest. 
It is devoted to the agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and policy of the vast colonial possessions of 
Great Britain, and treats its subjects with fearlessness, 
candor, and ability. In the Colonial Magazine we find 
several articles on the agriculture of the East and 
West Indies, Africa, and the Pacific Islands. These 
would be especially interesting to our sourthem plant- 
ers, and we earnestly call their attention to the work. 
It is published in octavo form, 128 pages monthly, 
price 2s. 6d.— would probably cost $8 to $9 in this city. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society op Western Australia — ^for the year 
1842. We have also received from Mr. Simmonds the 
above excellent Journal, for which he has our thanks. 
We have not yet found time to peruse it, but propose 
doing so shortly ; for in running our eye down its con- 
tents, we notice the heads of several articles on subjects 
of which we have long desired to inform ourselves. 

The American Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture AND Science. — ^Under this title. Dr. £. Em- 
mons and Dr. Prime, propose issuing at Albany, on the 
1st of January next, if sufficient encouragement be 
given to the enterprise, a quarterly periodical of 150 
pages— price $3 a year, payable after the issue of the 
prst number. They say that while the aim of their, 
journal «will be to become the advocate and ally of 
American agriculture, it will at the same time em* 
brace all foreign matters which may be interesting to 
uu^:**s and scientific men. It will contain original 
Essays, both scientific and practical, on the various 
branches of husbandry— Animal and Vegetable Phys- 
iology— Chemistry— Botany— Geology — and all the 
branches of science connected with farming, — ^Notices 
and Reviews of Agricultural and Scientific worki^ 
Agricultural News, both foreign and domestic— details 
of accurately conducted Experiments and their results — 
and all discoveries in Science or Art which ofier advan- 
tage to the farmer. The aid of some of the aUest men 
in this country has been secured, who will fbrnish its 
pages with valuable matter. But while it is intended 
to give this Journal a high character for science, it will 
be our steady aim to make it also highly practical and 
useful in the every-day business of the farmer.'' 

Subscribers are requested to forward thehr names 
through the Postmaster of the place, to J. A. Prime, 
Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y., to whom all commnnica- 
tmns in relation to the subject may be addressed, post- 
paid, until farther notice. 

We shaU be pleased to take subscribers' names for 
the above, and give any assistance in our power to the 
establishment of a work of its proposed high charac- 
ter; for we think it much needed now in the United 
States — ^that it would be conducive of great good, and 
tend to the advancement of agricultural knowledge, 
and the interests of the country. 

I«ECTURE8 ON THE APPLICATfON OF CH E M IS TRY 

AND Geology to Agriculture, by Jas. F. W. John- 
stone: Partly. Wiley fc Putnam, 161 Broadway, 
New York— price 31} cents. Here we have the oon- 
dnding lectnres of Professor Johnstone^ which are sn^ 



perior to anything we have yet met, for condensation of 
matter; felicity of illustration; simple, copious lan- 
guage; cautious array of facts, instead of uncertain 
Uieory and induction ; and the latest and most reliable 
knowledge on the highly important subjects of chemis- 
try and geology, as applied to agriculture. They have 
been published by Messrs. Wiley k, Putnam, at a very 
cheap rate, in dear type, on good paper, and are 
stiched or bound in handsome style. No fanner now, 
and none who have a taste for the science of agricul- 
ture, should be without these highly instructive and 
entertaining volumes. 

The Kitchen and Fruit Gardener. — ^A select 
manual of kitchen gardening and culture of fruits, con- 
taining familiar directions for the most approved prac- 
tice in each department ; descriptions of many valuable 
fruits, and a calendar of work to be performed each 
month in the year. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
118 pages octavo — price 25 cents. This is an excel- 
lent little work, containing a great deal of instruction 
in a small compass, and is highly worthy the attention 
of the public. 

Essays ON Practical Agriculture, including his 
Prise Essays carefully revised; by Adam Beatty, Vice 
President of the Kentucky Agricultural Sodety. Pub- 
lished by Collins & Brown, Maysville, Ky. We have 
here a goodly volume octavo of 293 mcs by one of 
the best practical farmers and most gifted agricultural 
writers of the west. Among the subjects discussed in 
it are the general agriculture of Kentucky and the best 
system to be adopted; cultivation of corn, hemp, Uv 
bacco, &c.; rotation of crops; breeding and graxing 
horses, cattle, and sheep ; soils and their treatment, and 
the food of plants; setting woodlands in grass and 
making and preserring timothy meadows ; cultivation 
of wheat in rich vegetable soils ; advantages of manu- 
factures to agriculture ; the cultivation of the locust, 
being his article published in Volume I. of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist entirely rewritten; and many other 
subjects of great interest and importance, not only to the 
western, but also to the eastern fanner. We have read 
Judge Beatty's work with a high degree of satisfaction. 
Every sentence shows the judidous practical man, and 
a safe guide in the theory and art of agriculture. The 
essays are written in a dear, easy style, terse, yet such 
as the plainest man may readily comprehend. We ear- 
nestly recommend this book to general perusal. 

Canary Seed. — ^The Boston Cultivator says that a 
superior crop of canary seed may be raised by sowing it 
in the fall at the same time we do rye. It produces 
kurgdy and brings a high price in market. 

SiOc ta Frances — ^The silk culture in this country is 
increasing with great success, and the present crop is 
estimated to be worth 160,000,000 of francs.— Ao/ionoi 
IfUeUigeneer, 

Mr. Hovey in Europe. — ^We noticed that C. M. Ho- 
vey, Esq., editor of tiie Magaxine of Horticulture, in 
Boston, sailed for Europe in the steam-packet of the 
1st of August last. We wish him a pleasant trip 
abroad, and have no doubt that he will obtain such in- 
formation while absent, as will be of essential service 
to him in his business and the future conduct of his ex- 
cellent journal. 

Poifon tn Bhfibafb Leaves. — A famOy in Bedford, Ct., 
were latdy poisoned by eating rhubarb leaves as 
greens. Tlie stalk of this plant is used for tarts and 
sauce without danger, but the leaves contain oxalic 
add. — Botton CuUivaior. 

MapU Sugars— The New Yoric Sun states thai 10,000 
hogsheads of maple sugar are sold annoaUy in this 
dty. 

Aocm/or Ms^— Who has anyi and what is the price f 
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Lard Oil. — ^The firm of R. W. Lee & Co., nuinafac- 
tures eighty kegs of lard oil every twenty-four hours. 
The product in winter is one third elaine and two 
thirds stearine; in £ummer the proportion is exactly 
the reverse. The oil thus manufactured is equal to 
two hundred gallons per day. The value of the oil 
and stearine shipped from this single establishment du- 
ring the last sixteen months, is over $100,000. 

In the pork season the oil is made directly from the 
hog, the whole of which is used for the purpose, except 
the hams and shoulders. 

Sperm oil, prior to the manufacture of lard oil, was 
sold at from $1,25 to $1,50, according to quality. The 
corresponding qualities of lard oil are now 50 to 62^ 
cents. But this comparison does not fully exhibit the 
difiference in saving to the community ; for it is a de- 
monstrable fact, that lard oil goes farther as a means 
of light, and the difference must be great in other uses. 

There is the same difference, and from the same 
cause, between summer and winter lard oils as in sum- 
mer and winter tperm oils. The article made in sum- 
mer holds more or less stearine in solution, which the 
access of cold weather readily detects, and renders ne- 
cessary that the winter supply should be made as that 
season approaches. 

Messrs Lee & Co. forward the article to every sec- 
tion of our country, and even beyond the Atlantic. In 
New York and still farther east, it sells side by side 
with its great rival, sperm, and is steadily winning its 
way into public favor. As to the western market, it is 
rapidly driving out of use all other oils, either for light 
or machinery. 

Lard oil is made in Cincinnati in twenty-two estab- 
lishments, which manufacture an aggregate of 600,000 
gallons per annum, value at 50 cts., nearly one thini of 
a million of dollars. The value of the stearine and 
other residuum, must be at least as much more, these 
articles having steadily advanced in price since the in- 
troduction of the lard oil manufacture. 

We copy the above from the Cincinnati Advertiser, 
which cautions the public upon the matter of all sorts 
of grease sold as lani oil, greatly to the prejudice of the 
pure, well-manufactured article. We hope that people 
here will also take heed to the caution ; for nothing is 
more common, even in this market, than viU grease 
hawked about as " pure, genuine, unadulterated lard 
oil of the first quality." 

Potato Rot. — In the Utica Daily Grazette, Greo. R. 
Perkins, Esq., makes the following valuable observa- 
tions on this alarming disease : '< For several days past 
I have been making a few observations, in order, if 
possible, to determine the cause of this disease. I find 
the vines of those potatoes which are rotten, to be 
hollow for four or five inches above the surface of the 
ground; they bear the appearance of having been eaten 
ont by an insect, and in many cases I discovered a small 
green colored maggot in the cavity. On scraping off 
the outer bark from the vine I discovered that the leaf- 
let buds had the appearance of having been eaten out, 
leaving holes through which I conjectured the insect 
had passed. Those vines attached to a sound and ripe 
potato were solid and partially green. Is it not possi- 
ble, and highly probable, that all this evil may thus be 
caused by an insect? 

Farm ArthUecture. — ^We shall be obliged to our 
jocose cotemporary of the Maine Farmer, if he will 
send us the << jack-knife" cut of his Q^oddy vngwam, 
and he may be assured that we shall reciprocate the 
favor in an Omahaw lodge, <« corn-stalks and all," the 
moment we obtain possession thereof. If he can add 
a charming aboriginal to adorn the wigwam, and to 
eook the Qaoddy bine potatoes which we have con- 



tinued to raise in large quantities from the seed he sent 
us some years ago, we shall esteem his gift then as 
beyond price. Let the said person be as light com- 
plexioned and rosy as convenient, with as many good 
points, moral, intellectual, and physical, as can be found. 
Green Com Pudding. — The Louisville Journal says 
that the following recipe will produce one of the rarest 
delicacies ever brought to the table : Take of green 
corn twelve ears, and grate it. To this add a quart of 
sweet milk, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, four 
eggs, well beaten, pepper and salt, as much as sufiS- 
cient ; stir all well together, and bake four hours in a 
buttered dish. Some add to the other ingredients a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and eat the padding with 
sauce. It is good cold or warm, with meat or sauce ; 
but epicures of the most exquisite taste declare for it, 
we believe, hot, and with the first service. 

CheapManure, — ^By mixing at the rate of one cask of 
unslaked lime to a cart load of straw, potato tops, and 
corn stalks, and heaping them all together, Mr. Barton 
converted the above materials into good manure in 14 
days. — Maine Fanner. 

The Cockle Burr Poisonous to Hogs. — The South- 
western Farmer says that whenever hogs are turned 
into a pasture where cockle burr grows, they invariably 
die. 

Ttoentif'Seven Crops of Rye in Succession. — ^We find 
in the Boston Cultivator, that Mr. Mark Cooper, near 
the village of Enterprise, Lancaster co., Pa., had a 
very fine crop of rye the past season, being the twenty- 
seventh in succession on the same field, and what is 
most extraordinary, the land has not received a spade- 
ful of manure for 27 years. We are confident it must 
have had something else then, to give food for the rye. 
There are instances where lands have grown a contin- 
uation of grain crops without apparent diminution, for 
years ; but these were the rich bottom lands of rivers 
or lakes, where food had been accumulating for the 
crops for centuries, and could not consequently be soon 
exhausted. 

The Prune. — ^This tropical fruit has been success- 
fully cultivated in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. — South. Cult. 
Agricultitral Societt Shows for October.— 
Cayuga county, at Auburn, October 9 and 10 
Tompkins «« « Ithica, « 4, 6 

Green « « Cairo, « 16, 17 

Lewis « « W. Martinsburg, 12, 13 

Otsego " « Cooperstown, 2, 3 

Madison *' <* Cazenovia, " 1, 2 

Wayne « " Lyons, " 2, 3 

Cortland « « Homer, « 2, '3 

Chemung « « Havana, « 2, 3 

Orange « « Goshen, « 23, — 
Montgomery" « Fonda, ** H, 12 

Monroe « « Rochester, " 8, 9 

Wayne « « Lyons, « 28, — 

Niagara « « Lockport, « 9, 10 
Pennsylv. State Show Philadelphia, " 16, 17 
Mass*etts « " Worcester, '< 9, 10 
« Hampden, Springfield, « 16, 17 
To Correspondents. — H. T. of Ohio, with a pack- 
age, is received. The contents will appear from Boonth 
to month, and all inquiries answered in due time, llie 
suggestions will be carried out in our next volume. 
The plans of farm buildings by L. F. A. are in the 
hands of the engraver, and will appear in the January 
No. for 1845, if not previously. We are promised the 
prize ones for our two next. With so many things as 
are continually charged upon our memory, we had 
entirely forgotten the latter. We are in receipt of 
several other communications which we have not room 
to notice. 
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REVIBW OP THE MARKET. 

PBICES CUBBENT IS NEW TOKK| SEPTUfBEE 23, 1844. 

ASHES, Poti, perlOOlbi. 94 18 to $4 85 

Pearl*, do. 4 44 " 4 50 

BACON SIDES, Smoked, per lb. 3} " 4} 

Inpickle ab. 8 « 4 

BALE ROPE do. 6 " • 

BARK, Qaeroitxtm per ton 94 00 " S5 00 

BARLEY perbueh. 86 " ST 

BEANS, White do. 1 25 *• 175 

BEEF. Mess perbbl. 5 00 " 7 00 

Prune do. 3 00 " 5 00 

Smoked per lb. 5 ** 7 

Rounds, in pickle. . • do. 3 " 5 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow do. 28 ♦* 31 

BOLT ROPE do. 12 " 13 

BRISTLES. American do. 25 " 65 

BUTTER, Table do. 15 ** 18 

Shipping do. 8 ** 18 

CANDLES, Mould, ToUow do. 9 " 12 

Sperm do. 88 ** 38 

Stearic do. 80 " 85 

CHEESE do. 3 «« 7 

CIDER BRANDY, Eaetem per gal. 35 " 40 

Western do. SO ** 85 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 7 " 8 

COAL, Anthracite 2000 Ibe. 4 75 " 5 75 

Sidney and Pietoa per chal. 6 25 ** 6 75 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 11 ** 12 

CORN, Northern per bueh. 50 ** 51 

Southern do. 46 *' 48 

COTTON per lb. 5 •« 0^ 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. 16 " 18 

American Flax do. 16 ** 17 

FEATHERS perlb. SO " 85 

FLAX, American do. 8 ** 8^ 

FLAX SEED, rough per7baah. 00 '* 75 

clean do. 10 00 ** 10 50 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bU. 4 IS «« 4 50 

Fancy do. 4 75 ** 5 85 

Southern perbbl. 4 18 ** 4 50 

Richmond City Mills do. 5 50 " 5 75 

Rye do. 3 18 *« 3 88 

HAMS, Smoked perlb. 5 *' 10 

Pickled do. 4 " 7 

HAY per 100 lbs. 80 ** 85 

HIDES, Dry Southern perlb. 9 ** 11 

HEMP, Russia, dean perton. 175 00 ** 180 00 

American, watei^rotted do. 140 00 " 180 00 

do dew-rotted do. 90 00 "140 00 

r-^^S perlb. 10 " 12 

HORNo per 100 1 25 " 5 00 

LARD perlb. 5* « 6^ 

LEAD do. 8}«< 4 

Sheet and bar do. 4 ** 4| 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 8 44 " 9 68 

Com perhhd. 1175 " 18 00 

lOL ASSES, New Orleans per gal. 88 ** 81 

fUSTARD, American perlb. 16 " 81 

)ATS, Northern per bush. 89 '< 81 

Southern do. 85 " 27 

IL; Linseed, American per gal. 73 " 75 

Castor do. 80 *< 85 

Lard do. 55 «* 65 

OILCAKE perlOOlbs. 1 00 <* 

PEAS, Field perbush. 125 " 

PITCH perbbl. I 00 " 112 

PLASTER OF PARIS perton. 8 25 <* 8 50 

Ground, in bbls. of 350 lbs perowt. 1 19 '* 

PORK, Mess perbbl. 8 85 " 10 00 

Prime do. 6 50 ** 8 18 

RICE perlOOlbs. 3 12 " 3 56 

ROSIN perbbl. 58 '* 75 

RYE perbush. 67 *« 68 

SALT per sack 1 25 " 188 

SHOULDERS, Smoked perlb. 4 ** 6 

Pickled do. 3 " 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 85 *' 88 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlb. 5 ** 8 

SUMAC, American perton 95 00 ** 97 50 

TALLOW perlb. 6 ** 7i 

TAR perbbl. 1 75 " 187 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bush. 11 00 " 18 00 

TOBACCO perlb. 9^" 61 

TURPENTINE perbM. 9 95 " 9 75 

WHEAT, Western perbush. 86 « 99 

Southern do. 88 * 87 

WHISKEY, American POTgal. 98 « 95 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 45 ** 65 

Merino do. 40 « 50 

Half-blood do. U ** 40 

Common ..•••• •do. tt *< 80 



New York Cattle Market— Sept. 23. 

At market, 1500 Beef Cattle (300 from the south), SO Cows and 
Calres, and 3500 Sheep and Lambs. 

PliCBs.— Bee/ Cattle — Owing to the increased supplies, are a 
little cheaper, and we alter our quotations to $4 • 4.25 for ordi- 
nary, aud 94.75 a 5.50 for prime and extra— left over 150 head. 

Cei0« and Caivts.—AW sold at $14 a 24. 

Sheep amd LamhM.—TYM market was cleared at $1.25 a 4.50 for 
Sheep, and 87| a 2.75 for Lambs. 

Hmf.—A. good supply at 50 a 62 cents per owt. for kese by the 
load. 

RsMASKB.— A<Ae< are steady with an increased demand. Cot- 
toHt since the arrival of the Britannia, baa declined | of a cent, per 
lb. and an ordinary business is now doing in it. Export from the 
United States since 1st September, 18,924 bales ; same time last 
year, 2,888 ; same time vear befoie, 5,065. Flour brisk and prices 
well sustained. Rye F/ouris scarce. VTheatqaite in demand and 
very little in market. Other kinds of grain in fair request and 
supply. Hay dull. HemVy there is an increased inquiry. Mola»- 
sea dull. Naval Stores plenty. Provisions — Pork is more sought 
after— Beef excessively dull— Lard brisk with an upward ten- 
dency. Rice 6at. Seeor Utile in request. Suror firmer. TaUow, 
tnnsactions brisk. Tobacco the same. Woo* has slightly ftdlen 
and not so much inquiry. 

Afoney is from 4 to 6 per cent, according to the paper oflTered— 
the banks generally discount at 5 to 6. About $9,000,000 of speda 
were exported during August and September. 
5focitt— Nothing particularly worthy of remark. 
Business generaUy continues good. 

The Weaiher was excessively hot and dry the past month up to 
the 24th, when a pouring rain set in, and we shall now probablj 
have an excess of wet. Many things have suffered from the 
severe drought. The grass on the lighter soils hss been narched 
up ; the later varieties of corn have not filled quite as well as an- 
ticipated : and the cotton has opened too fast, and in many in- 
stances stopped growing or shed its bolls — the worm also has made 
some havoc, so that many a promising field of August will not 
yield over tvio thirds of a crop. The picking commenced unusn- 
ally early. The sugar crop is very fine, and it is anticipated that 
it will turn out 40,MI0 hogsheads more than has ever been made in 
the southern States. Complaint is made of tobuoo being a little 
short in some sections, but all agree that the quality is very supe- 
rior. Everything hss ripened much sooner than is common. 
Fruit is extremely abundant. Upon the whole, the crope are 
large, have been well got in, and we know of no material failnre» 
except the rot in potatoes, which is again proving very disastrous. 
As yet we have not had the slightest appearance of frost. 



ICHABOE GUANO. 

The subscribers have received by a late arrival from Liverpool, 
a few hundred weight of this superior guano, pure as imported from 
Africa, being taken direct out of the ship Clydesdale, arrived at Liv- 
erpool docks. A writer in the London Gardener's Gazette, June 8. 
1844, remarks : " The coinj)etition for this guano in the colonial 
market was so great, that two cargoes were sold in about twenty 
minutes. The desire for Ichaboe guano has arisen from the faet 
that all the eminent chemists who have analyzed it, found it to pos- 
sess the fertilizing properties in the highest degree : and the result 
of its application by praciical agriculturists has proved the cor- 
rectness of their analysis. This island (lohaboe) on the western 
coast of Africa, which three years since was unknown, is about a 
mile and a half in circumference, and is deeply covered with guano, 
the deposite of sea-birds that have for ages remained undisturbed 
in their possession." 

Prioe $6 per hundred jMonds, or $1 finr 16 pounds, (which is suf 
fioient for 40 gallons of water,) put up in neat boxes ; also 7 lb. 
boxes for 50 cents. It should be appliea in a liquid state, and im- 
mediately after a rain. A liberal watering with this liquid once a 
fortnight is sufficient for vegetables, Indian com, potatoes and tnr- 
neps, and once a week for flowers in pots, and dahlias, tuberosee, 
and chrysanthemums. 

Also, the best ot Artificial Guano, made from an exact analysia 
of the real, in boxes of 20 lbs., at $1 per box, or 10 lbs. for 50 ets. 

St. J. M. THORBURN A C O., 15 John st. 

lilNN^ATf BOTANIC GARDBN AND 
N URSER Y— Late PRINCK*S. 

FLUSHnro, L. I., near New Yoek. 
The new Descriptive and unrivalled Catalogue, not only of 
FRUIT, but also of ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and 
PLANTS, cultivated and for sale, at reduced prices, at this an- 
cient and celebrated Nursery, (the identical premises tnoisii ct 
Pbiiiob's, and by the above title for nearly fifty yearst) 

II7*Wlth directions for tlieir Cnltiire, 

may be had graiis on application by mail, post paH to the NsW 
Pbopbiitors, who wiu endeavor to merit the Covfidbucb and 
Patboitaob of the Pubho, by Irtbobitt and .LlBBBaUTT iM 

dealing, and Modbbatiom in charges. 

WINTER A Co., Pieprieton. 
Fluthiai^ Auff. 81, 1844. 
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AGRICUIiTURAIi WORKS, 

For sale by SAXTON k. MILES, 205 Broadway, 

New York. 

Clator and Yonatt'a Cattle Doctor, eontaininff the caases^ ^mp- 
toms, and treaimMit of all the disease* incident to Oxen, Shespi 
and Swine. Price 50 cents. 

Dumaa A Boaasingaolt's Chemical and Physiological Balance of 
Nature. Price 50 eents. 

The American Race Turf Register, Sportsman's Herald* and 
General Stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. Price $2. 

Liebig's Agrieultaral and Animal Chemistry. Price 50 cts. 

Lielng's Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 12^cts. 

Loudon's EncyclopBdiaofAgricnltare, English. Price $10. 

Loudon's Encyclopffidia of Gardening. Price (10. 

Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Assistant, new edition, much 
enlarged. Price (2. 

The Farmer's Mine ; being the n\08t complete work on Mumres 
ever published. Price 75 cts. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand-Book of Plsnts. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Price (2. 

The Complete Farmer, and Rural Economist, by Uhomae G. 
Feasenden. Price 75 cts. 

The New American Orchardist, by Wm. Kenrick. Price 87^ cts. 

The Honey Bee, its Natural History, &c., with 35 engravings. 
Price 31 cu. 

Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, familiarly de- 
scribed. Price 50 cts. 

The American Poultry Book ; being a practical treatise on the 
management of Domestic Poultry. Price 35 cts. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their general 
management, improvement, Ac. ; by A. Blacklock. Price 50 cts. 

The Theory of Horticulture ', or an attempt to explain the prin 
cipal operations of Gardening upon physiological principles ; by 
John Lindley. Price $1,35. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Companion to the Flower Garden, by 
Mrs. Loudon. Price $1,50, 

The Farmer's Instructor ; consisting of Essays, practical direc- 
tions, and hints for the management of the Farm and the Garden. 
By J. Buel, 8 vols. Price $1. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers ; by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 cts. 

Chemistry Applied to Agriculture ; by M. Le Comte Chaptal. 
Price 50 cto. 

The AmericanGardener ; by William Cobbett. Price 75 cts. 

A Ureatise on the Vine : embracing its History, and a complete 
dissertation on the culture and management of Vine Yards ; by 
Wm. R. Prince. Price $1,50 

The Fanner's Encyclopsdia, and Dictionary of Rural Aflfkirs ; 
by Cnthbert W. Johnson. Adapted to the United States by Gouver- 
neur Emerson. Price $4. ^ ^ 

IMPROVBD WHITE FlilNT WHEAT. 

The subscriber has just received a lot of this very superior Seed 
Wheat, direct from tlie grower, R. Harmon, jr. Price $0 per bbl. 
of a little over three bushels. A. B. ALLEN, 

S05 Broadway. 

— ^— ^ 

NORMAN HORSES FOR SALE* 

The undersigned having relinquished farming, offers for sale his 
entire stock of Norman horses, twelve in number — imported and 
their progeny. As he proposes to exhibit his stallion Diligence, 
and two of his colts, broken to harness, at the Show of the Amer- 
ican Institute in the city of New York, on Wednesday, the 15th 
<k October next, and offer them for sale on Fnday, the 16th, he 
deems it nnnecessary to enter into particulars, as he will be pres- 
ent to answer inquiries. He will merely refer tu pages 17i and 
193 of the Cultivator for 1842 ; the American Agriculturist, page 
909, for 1844 ; the N. Y. Central Farmer for March, 1844 ; and the 
Farmer's Cabinet of Philadelphia, Vol. VI., No. 0, for information 
in regard to his importations of these horses, their uses, Ac. The 
balance of the stock, consisting of I stalUon and S mares imported, 
and 3 stnd-oolts and 3 mare-colts, their progeny, will be held at 
private sale at Moorestown, Burlington county. New Jersey, 9 
miles from Philadelphia, by 

it. pd EDWARD HARRIS. 

AYRSHIRE CATTLE FOR SAliE. 

For sale an imported Ayrshire ball, 4 years old, selected by one 
of the most competent judges in Scotland, from one of the best 
herds. His superior is not in this country— price $300. Also a 
bull calf 17 months old, got by the above bull, and from an im- 
ported Ayrshire cow— price $100. A ball calf S mouths ohi, of 
aimilar character— price $50. 

Apply to the editor of this paper. ^^^ 

IMPORTED AYRSHIRE CATTIjE. 

The aabacriber offers for sale the imported Ayrshire BuU and 
Cam exhibited by him at the late State Show, both of which received 
• premiom. Also, a yeariiag ball, and a ball calf 7 weeks old, 
out of the above. 

AlaO) a very saperior Dvrhan bull calf, months old. 

JOEL RATHBONE. 

Albaay, Sept. M, 1844. 3t 



THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 32 pages, royal 
octavo. 

TERMS^ One Dollar_per year in advance ; single numbers, Tea 
Cents ; three cofties for Two Dolhirs ; eight copies for Five Ddlanu 

Each numner of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper pottage only, which is one cent in the State, 
or wkhin 100 miles of its poblication, and one tmd a half ceaU, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Advbrtisbmbnts will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exoeed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
n umbe r. 

nZJf Remit through Posimatters, at the law aUmoa. 

GREAT SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXON 

SHEEP. 

The undersigned will sell at vendue, the two flocks of mere £7«e« 
toral Saxon Sheep^ belonging to the estate of the late uenrv D. 
Grove, as follows : 1st. That at Granger, Medina county, Ohio, 
consisting of about 400 sheep, oil the 30th Sept., next, on the farm 
now occupied by them. 2d. The home Aock, at his late residence 
in Hoosick, Rensse-laer county, N. Y., cousieting of about 360 
sheep, on the 15ih Odt.y next. A rare opportunity is offered to 
those who may be anxious to improve the quality of their flocks. 
The following is the opinion of the distinguished mauufactnrer who 
has usually purchased Mr. Grove's wool, of the character of these 
flocks ; — 

** The purest blood in this country was introduced by the late 
Mr. Gyovo in his own flocks, the wool of which I have been famil- 
iar with since their importation in 1837. In point of fineness and 
admirable /eZtta^ qnalties, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock in 
this country, and the fleeces average about half a pound each more 
than any other I am acquainted with." 

SAMUEL LAWRENCE. 

Lowell, April 9, iSM. 

The terms of the sales will be cash. Reference, Samuel Law 
rence, Lowell, Mass., or the subscribers. 

BLIZA W. GROVE, i 

« • 



W. JOSLTN, 
S. A. COOK. 
Buskirk's Bridge, N. Y., April SO, 1844. 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 

Having made use of his present stock for several years, and wish 
ing to take a fresh cross, the subscriber will dispose of three of hi^ 
splendid Berkshire breeding sows, at the very low prices of $95 1 
$30 each. These animals are of good size, fine form, and descend 
ed from the best blood imported into the United States. Also, tw 
superb Wobums at the same price. 

Berkshire and Wobum pigs, 8 months old, caged and deUverad 
on ship-board at the city of New York,^ for sale at $S5 per pair 
Address CHARLES StAjlR, Jb. 

Mendh>.m, Morris Co., N. J. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Israel E. James is our agent for the Southern and Sonth West 
em States and Florida, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H 
Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Huasey, and Allen E 
Brooks. 
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ARABIAN AND PERSIAN HORSES. 

We wish 10 ioquire of any of our readers, 
whether the imporied BuMoreh, a Bmall, but very 
beautiful sonel hone brought to this country from 
the head of the Persian Gulf, in 1S19, being then 
5 yean old, is alill living 1 if to, ahere does he 
now atand I If not living, ahert and when did be 
die 1 and in what places hat he flood lince he 
left thevicbityof New York several years ago T 
Also, where are Rome of the best bred of his get 
now to be found t for insiaoce, the horses Selah, 
Sir Harry, Ringer, and Hanover; and more espe- 
cially the mares Lady Mary, and Joeephine, or 
either of th«m ? Also, whereare the two Arabian 
horses imported a few years since by Commodore 
Elliott, especially the greg onel Where have 
they been standing since their importation into 
lh« United Siatesi and how bare their stock 
proved as racers, roadsters in harness, and under 
the saddle T We make these inquiries, baring 
understood that rery few if any <^ Bussotah's 
colts proved snccessfal racers, though we know 
that some ot them made very superior animals on 
the road, and sold at high pricas, being mncb bet- 
ter liked than those usually got by the English 
and American thoroughbreds. We wonld like 
tlso to be informed what has become of the two 



Arabian horses which arrived a short time since at 
Salem, Mass., sent by the Sultan of Muscat to the 
President of the United States, and when and 
where they are to be sold. 



BLIGHT IK PEAIUTItGRS. 

A FSiEHD has just mentioned to us a remedy foe 
this formidable disease m pear-trees, which h« 
has found effectuaL On discovering the blight 
which had become very general on his trees, b« 
immediately cut off the bianches it most effected, 
then scraped the bark from the trunk and limbs 
tbcroDghly, to the live bark, and applied a stroas 
ley from wood ashes. Allhoagh the bark bled 
[ttofusely in many places, and was turned to a dark 
brown on applying the ley, the trees immediately 
pat out deep, green leaves, and have since been 
entirdy recovered. The commoa sbip-eciapei 
was made use of in scraping the trees. 

The result of the above treatment would teent 
to indicate, sa has been latterly atoerted, tbat 
blight is owing to a minute insect concealed wit^ 
in the bark. We should be highly gratified by 
the receptim of any commonicalions on this sub- 
ject, proving more fully, if possible, whether wc 
m coirecl in oar toppontion. 
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8XETCHE6 OF THE WEST— ^NO. TI. — OBSERVATIONS TO FLAMTEHS. 



SKETCHES OF THE WEST— No. VI. 
Plantation of Mr. Adam Beatty, — Stopping 
two miles or so short of Washington, we diverged 
to Prospect Hill, the plantation of Judofe Beatty% 
who has so much distinguished himself in Ken* 
tacky as a writer on agriculture and as a practical 
fiurmer. Though at an elevation of nearly 300 
feet above the Ohio river, the land, in common 
with other large tracts at this elevation, is ex- 
tremely fertile, frequently as much so as that 
lower down on the plains. We found the planta- 
tion in admirable order. It embraces about 400 
acres, covering two hills, with a prettv valley be- 
tween, through which meanders a clear rivulet, 
aparklinff over a white limestone bottom. Plenty 
of excellent fencing stone abounded in the valley, 
and Judge Beatty liad commenced the use of it 
for his enclosures. Wherever stone can be had in 
Kentucky, we found that it was rapidly taking the 

Slace of wood for fences, it is found so much more 
urable; and it is assuredly to be preferred on 
account of its greater strength and beauty, for 
nothing can be more unsightly than the crooked 
snaky fences so common the United States over. 

Crops, — ^The main crop on this plantation is 
hemp, and for the better production of it, and also 
to maintain the fertility of the soil, Judge B. has 
an established system of rotation, the particulars 
of which, as it has lately undergone some modifi- 
cation, we hope to publish hereal^er from his own 
pen. Large quantities of com are raised here, 
together with some wheat and the other small 
grains. With the exception of potatoes, roots are 
not much thought of, so destructive is the fly 
and numerous other insects in the first stages of 
their ^owth. 

StocL—As Judge Beatty did not wish to embark 
in the business of breeding &ie animals for sale, 
he has availed himself of the best grades within 
his reach, which answer all purposes of general 
utility. Large, stout horses and mules are mostly 
used for the farm work ; the cows for milk, and 
the cattle for fattening, are principally a bigh cross 
of the Durham ; the swine a greater or less inter- 
mixture of Irish Grazier or Berkshire ; and the 
sheep of pure or mixed Merino blood. We no- 
ticed a fine large stock of all these different ani- 
mals, particulany the last, which upon the whole 
we believe were considered the most profitable 
stock kept upon the farm. Judge B. esteems sheep 
highly in another respect; and that is, for feeding 
off his grass and clover, and leaving the land in a 
better and richer condition than other stock can do 
for the succeeding crops. We regret to say, that 
this part of sheep husbandry is little thought of, 
not only in Kentucky, but even at the north, where 
our lands east of the moim tains, owing to their 
general thinness of soil, require more skill and 
attention in keeping up and increasing their fertil- 
ity, than those at the west. 

We found many things in practice at Prospect 
Hill worthy of notice ; but inasmuch as the oest 
of these were embodied in a ^^eneral way, in two 
articles upon Kentucky Farming in the first vol- 
ume of this work, it is unnecessarjr to repeat 
them.' Suffice it to say, that in cultivating his 
plantation, Judge B. adopts all such improvements 



as a long course of scientific agricultural reading, 
and the observation of the best practice in the 
United States have proved advisable for his partic- 
ular section of the country. In the neatness of 
his farming operations, order, general good man- 
agement, and average products from year to year 
per acre, we know of no place of anything like 
Its size, which is superior to the plantation at 
Prospect Hill — and there are things here which 
must be seen rather than described, to be properly 
appreciated. 

Hemp Factory. — On leavmg Prospect Hill, 
Jud^e B. had the kindness to give us a drive in his 
carnage to Maysville, distant about seven miles. 
Here we found a large hemp factorv, erected at a 
cost of $80,000, and capable of making a million 
yards of cotton-bagging per annum, beside large 
quantities of bale rope. 

We now leA Kentucky on an excursion to Ohio 
and as far south as New Orleans, and subsequently 
revisited a small part of it the following June. 
We were not only gratified by what we saw of 
this noble state, but received much valuable 
instruction on agriculture and the rearing of stock 
during our short journeying there. It is our inten- 
tion to see more of this superior section of the 
country, together with other parts of the west and 
south, at the earliest opportunity which may offer 
to accomplish so desirable an object. 



OBSERVATIONS TO PLANTERS. 

The following admirable hints we find addressed 
to the planters of South Carolina, by a correspond- 
ent of the Southern Agriculturist. We wish that 
they might reach and be heeded by all ; for it is 
certain that the stock of cotton on hand in Europe 
is fearfully accumulating, and that so long as 
this process is going on it must continue to &1L 
There is no escaping this dilemma, and the sooner 
our southern brethren look this matter in the &ce 
and provide for it by a cbati^e of system, the bet- 
ter it will be for them. We hope they will take 
these observations kindly, for they are kindly 
meant. 

*' There is a partial if not complete remedy for 
this evil, which I take the liberty of suggesting 
through your pages. Let every cotton planter 
make it a role and adhere strictly to it, to make 
no more cotton than he can make clear of his 
plantation expenses. That is, let him pay all his 
plantation expenses by other crojw, and make cxily 
so much cotton as will support his family, pay his 
debts, and add to his property. Many planters I 
dare say will answer, that ihej would be glad to 
make enough cotton to pay theu debts and support 
their families. This may be true as to some, but 
in general it would be more pert than true. -Even 
these who are hardest run, purchase com, salt, 
negro cloths, &c., with cotton money. I doubt if 
there is any planter who could not produce enough 
for market, beside cotton, to pay for all these 
things, and all plantation expenses. Some are so 
situated, that thev could sell com alone sufficient 
for the purpose. Let them increase their com crop 
then to that amount and diminish cotton. Others 
$gain if the corn could not be sold, might feed it to 
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stock and sell that. It will bear transportation, 
and there is a great deal of foreign beef and bacon 
sold in the cotton region. Wheat and flour in the 
middle and upper country, could be made to pay 
these contingencies. Rice will grow at the foot of 
the mountains and command a good price, and so 
will tobacco. Many could pay these expenses by 
cutting timber and making shingles, staves, &c 
In short, there are few planters in the whole cot- 
ton region, who might not by a little diversion of 
labor, manage to make what cotton they do, clear 
of the expanse of production, and do so profitably. 
Let each planter look around him, and see what 
his resource^are. I do not invite him to make his 
own shoes, hats, blankets, clothes, salt, and iron. 
In most cases, others who are in these lines can. 
make these things and bring them to his door 
cheaper than he can make them himself. But he 
can follow the business he understands, or at least 
is best prepared to carry on, and make something 
else besides cotton to pay for them. 

" I know the folly of recommending any meas- 
ure to planters, requiring their combined action. 
I recommend this to each planter for his own 
individual advanta^e^ as well as for the sake of 
the whole. While it will diminish the aggregate 
crop, if it curtails but a bale, it will teacn each 
man to be independent, to a certain extent, of 
cotton speculators, open his eyes to his own re- 
sources, and gradually prepare the way for that 
change of culture which is inevitable, and at 
hand, for ail those who can not make a heavy 
bale to the acre. And I would add, that every 

Elanter should as speedily as possible reduce 
is culture to such land only as will make a heavy 
bale per acre. If he has no such, let him make 
it — manure will soon do it. Cut down the cotton, 
increase the com and pea crop, pen hogs, cattle, 
and everything else oa straw, muck, weeds, &c., 
&c., and he wul soon have as much land that will 
raise him a bale to the acre as he wants, if he 
makes no more cotton than he makes clear. 

'*t preach no more than I practice. I am a 
middle-aged planter, and I have nearly always 
made my cotton crop clear. I have suffered my 
share in the hard times, and have met, I think, 
more than my average of losses ; yet I have kept 
above board without any stringent economy, main- 
ly because I have paid plantation expenses by sel- 
ling corn, peas, oats, &c. Mv expenses have been 
as heavy as any planter's ot the same force, and 
m^ land probably as poor ; yet I have kept up 
chiefly I tnmk, because I did not have to pay them 
in a lump at the end of the year out of my cotton, 
which would have left me so small a surplus, 
that probably I should not have thought it worth 
taking care of. The balance would have been 
mere odds and ends, which few know how to 
make tell. I have made com, &c., supply my 
odds and ends of cash, and appropriated them as 
they came to hand to pay current expenses ; and 
when my cotton came in, I could do something 
with my little Ittmp of clear money. Let me say 
also, that after next year I shall not plant. an acre 
but will (or at least ought to) yield, me 40Q lbs. 
dean cotton. Not one — and not many I trust next 
year. Yet my land in its best natond conditioo, 



will not average half that much. What I adopt 
for my own good, and experience has proved to 
me is for the good of every planter, both individa* 
ally and collectively, I recommend others to try*** 



AMERICAN PLOWS IN ENGLAND. 

We wonder that our cotemporaries should so 
worry themselves about the reported failure of 
the working of American plows in England. 
Have not the EnjBflish plows always equallr 
failed in their working in the United States, with 
an American plowman at the end of the handles? 
The truth is, that the plows of the tWo nations 
are of so entire different a construction, that an 
Englishman with his prejudices, and without any 
previous practice, is totally unfit to handle an 
American plow; and so is an American, an English 

Elow. Had a thoroughbred Yankee been at the 
andles of the American implement, at the late 
trial before the Royal Agricultural Society, at 
Southampton, the result would unquestionably 
have been in its favor ; for we know from repeated 
personal observation, made in both countries, that 
the American plow will do more work with less 
draught than any English plow whatever; and 
that It is upon the whole better fitted to our pur- 
poses of plowing round stumps and rocks, or oa 
uneven ground, and among stone an3 gravd, thaa 
anything from abroad. But in level, smooth land, 
we think it has some defects ; the prindpKsi of 
which are a want of proper lever purchase in the 
handle, and a miserably contrived clevis. 

When plow-handles are placed in so upright a 
position as is usual with us, the plowman has not 
a proper control over his implement, and it makes 
it hard work for him to handle it in the furrow ; 
besides, it is continually bobbins np and down : 
running altematel^r deep and shauow ; and in and 
out, instead of moving easily, steadily, and smooth* 
ly along. This defect has been pretty well reme* 
cued by Ruggles, Kourse, and Mason, and some 
others; they having adopted nearly the happv* 
medium between, we think, the extreme length 
of the Scotch plow-handles, and the short ones of 
America, and added a wheel upon the beam to 
gauge the depth of plowing, and make the draught 
easier. The second defect, the clevis, we sup* 
pose has been thus long submitted to because 
more simple and cheaper made — we ought to say 
infinitely dearer in the end. To our mind, the 
Scotch clevis is the most perfect of any we have 
yet seen. It looks bungling, and seems to abound 
m useless machinery ; out let any one use it on 
his plow a single season, and pay any attention to 
its working, apd he will aAer that never have any 
other, we will be bound to say. As to the make 
of plows, they must be of different sizes and forma 
to suit different purposes ; and this idea of offering 
a single premium for the best plow, is perfectly 
ridiculous; it is like trying a race-horse, a road- 
ster, and a cart-horse, together ; or pitting a Me- 
rino, a Leicester, or a South Down sheep a^;ainst 
one another. Each are valuable for particular 
purposes, and we know from considerable practice* 
ana much personal observation, that differ^t 
soils— for instance, from heavy clay through the 
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several gradations to shifting sand, and the differ- 
ent state again of these soils — ^whether in green 
sward or naked fallow, or to turn in a stubble and 
green crop, at least six kinds of plows are requi- 
site to perform their work properly. With these 
observations now before them, our readers will 
infer that we are not only heartiljr tired of hearing 
which is the best plow, hut of witnessing and re- 
cording the results of plowing matches as at pres- 
ent conducted. They prove just nothing at all 
of the slightest benefit to the community, and are 
time and money thrown away. When shall we 
have a reform ? 



CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS FOR SEEDS. 

We have repeatedly noticed of late in our for- 
eign journals, accotmts of extraordinary yields of 
crops from seeds which had been subjected to 
soaking in some chemical solutions. Although 
not disposed to question the accuracy of the results 
stated, we must still affirm our want of confidence 
in the excessive merit claimed by them. These 
preparations are useful in two ways. First, by 
saturating the seed with substances distastfui to 
its enemies, insects, grubs, and worms ; and sec- 
ondly, by affording to it an element of nutrition 
for the future j>lant, it is enabled to push forward 
vigorously in the first stages of its growth, and 
send out its roots and leaves rapidly so as to de- 
rive an increased amount of nourishment from the 
soil and atmosphere, beyond other plants which 
lack this early development of its organs of nu- 
trition ; by wnich means they are not only ena- 
bled to reach farther for their food in the soil, and 
open an additional number of mouths by its leaves 
and stems to drink in nourishment from the air, 
but as a consequence of this early, rapid develop- 
ment, plants are frequently enabled to attain a 
growth which secures them aeainst the injurious 
and sometimes &tai effects of mroughts and insect 
enemies, and in many cases, to mature their fruits 
before the approach of frosts. These advantages, 
and other food yielded directly to the plant, are 
frequently of ^eat importance to the crop, and 
may in some instances be worth ten or twenty 
times the cost of time and expense in the prepara- 
tion, and are at aU times worthy the attention of 
the farmer. But to claim that they yield all the 
elements of nutrition to the crop is a perfect ab- 
surdity. They afford the same advanti^e to the 
Slant that early attention to the young of animals 
oeSy by helping it so far forward in strength and 
maturity that it is enabled afterward to gather up 
its own foody if it is to be found within its reach. 
If soQ be deficient for the support of the larger 
plant, it must as certainly dwindle or die, as will 
the lamb or calf, if after it is ena^ed to eat j^rass, it 
is not to be had within its reach. We are justified 
therefore in concluding, that a good soil is, in every 
ease, requisite for yielding a large crop, however 
the seeds may be prepar^. We shall be obliged 
to our correspondents for the results in this treat- 
ment of seeds, under any variety of circumstances, 
of solution, kinds of seeds, description of soil, and 
results^ each minutely and accuiatdy stated. 



DISEASE IN POTATOES. 

We observe that this subject is being discussed 
at great length in our own, and European journals. 
We have ^iven the substance of the most plausi- 
ble part of these discussions, in the past and pres- 
ent No., under the head of Foreign Agricultural 
News and Editor's Table. We can scarcely find 
any two writers agreeing what this^ disease is ; 
and although in our various rambles in the coun- 
try, we have paid considerable attention to it, 
wherever it manifested itself, we are just as much 
at a loss to know what constitutes it in every case 
as our cotemporaries ; in the absence of more ac- 
curate knowledj^e, therefore, we conblude to say 
as little as possible about it. We recommend to 
our farmers and gardeners, one and all, next year, 
to become accurate and close observers of their 

Sotato crops from week to week till the vines 
ower; and from that time on until harvesting, to 
daily observe them — ^now and then uncovering the 
tubers, then splitting the vines open firom the tubers 
up to the tops, examining the whole attentively ; 
when if anything unnatural occurs, and you can 
not account for it, show the same to some botanist 
or scientific man who has a good microscope at 
command. By steadily pursuing this method, you 
will be able in time to detect the disease, whether 
it is owing to one cause or many ; a remedy then 
will easily be found. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars — ^yes, we might add millions, will be lost 
in the United States the present year from the dis- 
ease in potatoes, it is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance to the agricultural interest that some remedy 
be fotmd to stay it. 

ODD ROWS OF CORN. 

It may be recollected by our readers, that we as- 
serted in our last volume, in giving an account of the 
^'Cereal display" at the American Institute, that we 
saw one ear of com there with " twenty^ne rows,^* 
Whereupon our facetious friends from Alabama ' 
to Washington city, and thence back to the inte- 
rior of Ohio, (to say nothing of various private 
parties over the whole Union,) each commanding 
and leading on a redoubtable cohort of witnesses 
and disproofs, commenced a series of public at- 
tacks upon our crib, literally overwhelming and 
devouring us, com, cob, and all ; and then to make 
the matter worse, shouted forth an to triumphe to 
our supposed peccavi, of whether we ** ever saw 
any man that ever saw a dead donkey ?** No ; cec- 
tamly not, we replied in all meekness ; but then, 
what was better for our argument, we knew we 
had seen a pig with seven legs, three tails, and 
one head; all of which anomalies the exhibitor 
of said animal declared, came in consequence of 
eating corn growing on cobs with ** narra kumel 
nor row alike," so we held our peace till we could 
see what we should see to substantiate our posi- 
tion. Well, on a late visit to the Hon. John G. 
Floyd, of Long Island, walking into his com crib, 
we picked up three ears of com, and began incon- 
tinently to count Uie rows, and sure enough, on the 
last one, we found running about two thirds of the 
way down the cob from ue end, ELEVEN lows. 
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and the other tliird of the ear contained THIR- 
TEEN rows ! We also found at several other 
places, different ears of com where the rows 
passed each other on the coh, niakinff odd rows 
for a longer or shorter space upon them. The 
abore ears are now in oar possession ready to 
be shown to the discomfiture of all thefacetii of 
the land ! Bat to be serious, we hare seen through 
life too many freaks of nature not to believe that she 
could make odd rows of com, and we are firmly 
convinced that we were not mistaken in reporting 
" twenty-one" rows as forming the ear we noticed 
at the American Institute last year, although we 
did not get possession of it to snow the unbeliev- 
ing. We shall be obiiffed to any of our friends 
who will furnish us with ears of com containing 
odd rows, to farther substantiate our position that 
such things do occasionally exist 

NURSERY AND GARDEN OF MESSRS. WINTER 

& CO. 

In the beautiful town of Flushing, on Long Is- 
land, about an eighth of a mile from the steam- 
boat landing, on the north side of the main street, 
in the heart of the village, is the nursery and gar- 
den of Messrs. Winter £ Co. It occupies twenty- 
one acresy and is one of the oldest establishments 
in the state, being a part of the celebrated Linnsan 
norsery and garden, founded, and for a long time 
successfully conducted, by the late Mr. Prince. 
These grounds are well worthy of a visit. They 
are highly cultivated, and handsomely laid out 
'with spacious avenues ranning the whole length, 
bordered by a great variety of flowering shrubs 
'|uid plants, and ornamental trees, several of which, 
like the Italian stone-pine, are very rare, and have 
attained their full stature, forming not only highly 
deliffhtfuly but instructive promenades, to the sci- 
entinc, as well as the unfearaed in horticulture 
and arboriculture. Convenient seats for visiters 
to rest themselves, are placed along the walks, in 
the shady groves of the umbrella ma^olia, and 
beneath the spreading branches of majestic trees. 
At that period of the year, pre-eminently denomi- 
nated the season of flowers, the display is very at- 
tractive, the roses alone covering an acre of ground, 
the numberless peonies bursting out with their rich 
variety of colors, and other flowers dotting the 
grounds with their brilliant dyes, in great profu- 
sion. These are continually followed bv others 
during the whole summer, and in the fall comes 
a magnificent display of dahlias, of which there is 
ft large collection conveniently planted for inspec- 
tion. Many of these specimens are truly beauti- 
ful. The green-houses also are quite extensive, 
and are well filled with a good collection, agreeably 
omamentinff the grounds around during the mild 
season, with much that is curious and rare. 

But Messrs. Winter & Ca have not confined 
themselves exclusively to the ornamental ; for the 
visiter will find here quite an extensive nursery, 
embracing the usual variety of apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, and quinces. Thejr struck us as 
being in an excellent, healthy, thm\j state, and 
are well arranged for growth, and convenience in 



taking up. Great care also is exercised to keep the ' 
varieties apart, in such a way as to avoid mistakes 
in executing orders. When we last visited this 
establishment, about two months since, we were 
particularly attracted by the sight of a young tree, 
clustering more thickly than we ever saw one be- 
fore with its large splendid fruit of a pale yellow, 
with a brilliant red cheek on the side approached 
to the sun, well meriting the designation given to 
it of the Queen of pears, and making a striking 
ornament to the garden. Not far from this was ft 
dwarf apple-tree, two feet only in height, on 
which hung several fair apples of a good size» 
showing itself among the trees, the very Tom 
Thumb of fruit-bearers. 

There are many other things at this beautiful 
place which we should like to mention, had we not 
previously written at such length on the subject 
of nurseries and gardens; and as Flushing is 
only a sail of an hour and a half from this city 
amidst the most delightful scenery on the East 
river, we trust our readers will avail themselves 
of a trip thither to admire for themselves. W« 
know of few more delightful excursions, and there 
are several other establishments in Flushing aside 
from that of Messrs. Winter & Ca, all of which 
are well worthy a careful inspection. 



THE OREGON. 

The western papers give us late and interestmff 
information respecting this distant territory, and 
we have no doubt that we shall soon have ft 
delegate in Congress from it. They have al- 
ready (at least on paper) a large commercial city, 
four miles above the mouth of the Wallamette, 
where town lots are selling at (50 each, being (as 
they say) a great sacrifice, as they are valued at 
full S300 ! Fork is worth 10 cents ; beef 6 cents ; 
potatoes 40 cents; flour $4 per hundred; butter 
25 cents ; cattle firom $50 to $150 each ; and horses 
the same. A herd of one hundred young cows 
driven over the moun^dns would bring $4,000 
cash I — a rare chance for droVers. We wovdd ad- 
vise our friends on the upper Missouri to look to 
Oregon for a market, rather than to New Orleans ; 
the distances of the two places being about equal 
firom our frontier settlements this side of the Rocky 
motmtains. If cost of transportation of produce 
were the same, it would be quite another affair. 
Wild fruit and fowl and fish are very abundant; 
a good goose seUs for 8 rifle charges of powder» 
and a large salmon for 4 — cheap enough. Mill 
privileges without number; wood and timber 
plentv, some of the trees growm^ three hundred 
feet nigh ! Grass on the praines all the year 
round— a grand country this for sheep; land goodf 
and producing: well of wheat, com, &&, tec; 
climate mild, Tieht — snows only in winter, which 
melt as fast as they fall. Laborers wiu^es $1 50 to 
$3 50 per day — a blessed country for the poor 
man. Such is the flattering account we have 
from the emigrants of the Oregon. Who will not 
take the risk of being scalped by Indians, or de- 
voured by grislv bears, to say nothing of sustain- 
ing innumerable hardships for a succesncn of 
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years, and Uving free from all moral and civil re- 
straintSy to emigrate to. the Ultima Thale or last 
ramping off place of the £1 Dorado of the final 
borders of the great illimitable west ! 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

Thb show and &ir for this year was held as 
usual at Niblo's in Broadway. It opened on the 
7th of October, and continued till the 26th. Rather 
an increased number of visiters attended it, and 
the exhibition in domestic fabrics, glass-ware, and 
cutlery, as well as most every kind of manufactures, 
cabinet furniture, &c., &c., showed a decided im- 
provement. Indeed, such was the variety of arti- 
cles present, and so substantially were they made, 
and so highly finished, that they leave little to de- 
sire in many things, and show how well now all 
our reasonable comforts and luxuries can be sup* 
plied at home. 

Horticultural Department, — This was changed 
the present year from the second story of the north 
wing, to the long gallery on a level with the garden. 
There being much more room here, it gave a 
better opportunity for the display. The saloon was 
beautifully fitted up, and decorated with ever- 
greens, gsurlands, ana wreaths ; the flowers, fruits, 
yegetables, and grain, were handsomely arranged, 
in great abundance, on each side its whole length 
of upward of 100 feet. There were so many ex- 
hibitors, and these things have been so often re- 
peated in our columns, that we fear we shall 
trespass upon our readers' patience if we attempt to 
particulanze. We can not refrain, however, firom 
mentioning some magnificent grapes from the con- 
Bervatoi^ of Mr. Cusning, of Massachusetts ; also 
8ome superb pound pears from his garden. Mr. 
Bates, of the same state, exhibited very superior 
cranberries grown on a dry soil. To these we 
add, from other exhibitors, pme apple potatoes ; a 

Soria«iDundi apple, weighing 27} ounces ; fruit of 
e Osage orange; eight Valparaiso squashes, 
weighing 581 ll»., all the product of one seed ; 
Otaheita pumpkins; green globe artichokes, a 
aottthem vegetable ; and Mr. Harmon's splendid 
Taiieties of wheat in the head. 
, Agricultural ImpleTnents,'-^Amoa^ the few 
new things in this department, we noticed a com- 
sheller the price of which is (50; its inventor 
ptating that with a one-horse power for driving, it 
will snell 300 bushels per hour. An almost in- 
credible quantity ; but we presume he meant com 
in the ear. There were two straw-cutters with 
different shaped knives than any we have seen 
before, also an alteration in the endless chain 
principle of the horse power. We should not like 
to Bay that these were any great improvement till 
we had effectually tested their operation. 

Silk Convention, — ^This was opened on the 9th 
at the repository of the American Institute, in the 
Furk, and continued nearly three days. Many in- 
terestinff questions were discussed, and a mass of 
facta collected to be embodied in a second report. 
Within two years there has been a vast increase 
in the manufacture of silk in this country, an in- 
creaae amounting it is supposed, to three or four 



fold. In the growing of silk there has been also 
a large advance, an advance more difficult to es- 
timate, as the returns are incomplete. We know 
enough, however, to be assured that the business 
has essentially surmounted the struggles of its in- 
fancy, and its miserable nursing, and is now on 
its feet, and commanding the respect> and confil- 
dence of intelligent men throughout the country* 

The question of open feedings so fully estab- 
lished by the results published in the last report, 
is yet more confirmed by those of the present 
season. The Northampton Association in Massa- 
chusetts has made in this way 150 lbs. reeled silk, 
with the most entire success. John M. Summy, 
of Manheim, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, has 
made the same quantity in the same way. Others, 
in great numbers, have tested the question, and 
are perfectly satisfied that worms must have the 
pure air of heaven, and the more the better, ex- 
cept in very early, or very late feeding, and yet 
Miss Rapp, and some others, have had abundant 
success in feeding on the artificial plan. 

The silk goods this year at the fair, exceed in 
quantity and quality anything before exhibited, 
and the same may be said of that at the Me- 
chanics' fair in BoBton> last month ; thus showing 
that this interesting branch of home industry is 
making steady and sure advances. 

Another fact. Almost all who are now en- 
gaged in growing silk, are preparing to enlarge 
their operations; and many new mulberry or- 
chards will be planted the following spring. 

The report of all these doings will oe speedily 
put to press, and will doubtless prove a document 
exceeding in interest that of last year. It will be 
about the same size. It is expected that funds 
will be furnished gratuitously for stereotyping it, 
so that it may be sold in large quantities at the 
cost of paper, ink, and presswork. It is intended 
thsLtfi/ty thousand copies shall be scattered over 
the land. Orders are solicited. Returns from 
silk-growers, if forwarded at once, to Isaac R. 
Barbour, Esq., of Oxford, Massachusetts, will not 
be too late to be inserted. 

The silk cause is indebted to Mr. Van Schaick, 
of this citv, for a recent donation of $1,000, to be 
expended by the American Institute, in promoting 
this business. 

Farmers^ Convention* — This was held at the 
same place as above, on the 11th ancT 12th. It 
was well attended, and the subject of agriculture 
generally discussed. Quite a number of letters 
from distinguished fanners, who could not attend, 
were received and read. Resolutions were passed, 
calling upon the United States government to 
establish a Home Department at Washington, 
with an officer to superintend it having a seat in 
the cabinet like the other secretaries. The con- 
vention then adjourned, to meet next year, after a 
gratifying and interesting session. 

Cattle Show. — ^This again took place at the 
Vauxhall Garden, opening oo the 16th, and con- 
tinuing throug^h the 17th. The exhibition of 
horses was quite superior to that of last year; 
likewise in working-oxen ; but of Durhams, e^^ 
dally in bulls, far inferior. Mr. Griswoid showed 
a very superior Ayrshire cow, both for fineness 
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of point and milking qualitiefl. Her fonn would 
do credit to a Durham, especially in the brisket, 
loin, and quarter : nor was she inferior in handling. 
Indeed, she is The best animal of this breed we 
hare yet seen in the United States. She was im- 
ported from one. of the best herds in Scotland, and 
can be had for two hundred dollars. 

At the close of the exhibition, a grand proces- 
sion was formed of cattle, &c., attached to cars 
and vehicles of different kinds, fitted up with con- 
siderable taste with a display of regetables, sheafs 
of grain, corn-stalks, &c., &c. Mr. £llsworth, of 
Connecticut, was marshal of the day. A band of 
music headed the procession, and among other 
things assisting to form it, were two sentlemen 
on horseback, with each a fair lady behind him, 
on a pillion ! Rather an odd spectacle this for the 
city of New York,- and it attracted great attention 
from the crowds in Broadway. One of the pil- 
lions used on this occasion, was made fifty years 
ago, by Mr. Daniel Wadsworth, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Plowing and Spading Match, — This interesting 
exhibition, after naring been twice postponed on 
account of the weather, came off on the 19th, at 
Fordham, in Westchester county, about 12 miles 
from New York. There was a veiy respectable 
number in attendance, although the forbidding ap- 
pearance of the weather in the early part of the 
day must have kept a good many at nome. 

The spading match took place first In this 
case there were six candidates for the prizes of- 
fered, which were as follows : — For the best spa- 
ding of ground twenty feet long and ten feet wide, 
silver cup, value eight dollars ; second best, silver 
medal ; third best, diploma. 

This exhibited great interest The work was 
done in fine style, and the prizes awarded as fol- 
lows : 

First premium to Joseph Lodge ; time 23 min- 
utes. 

Second premium to William P. Lodge ; time 30 
minutes. 

Third premium to Matthew Roach; time 34 
minutes. 

After this contest was disposed of, the teams 
entered for the plowing match were ordered to 
fall into line. There were eleven competitors, 
seven of whose teams were oxen and four horses. 

The regulations were, for the best plowing, per- 
formed ii^ one hour on one eighth of an acre of 
greensward, a silver cup, value eight dollars ; sec- 
ond best, silver medal ; third best, diploma. 

The list of the names, and the oroer in which 
the ground was allotted to them, stood thus : 
No. 1. Matthew Ray, West Farms, Westchester 
county, a pair of horses. 

2. John Savage, same place, a pair of oxen. 

3. John Ray, Morrisania, Westchester ca do. 

4. Moses Rogers, West Farms, do. do. 

5. Lewis G. Morris, Foidham, do. do. 

6. Oliver Cromwell, do. da do. 

7. (withdrawn.) 

8. Henry Moore, Ithaca, Tompkins co. horses. 

9. C. Bathsate, jr., Morrisania, W. co. do. 
** 10. Jeremiah Tiers, Yonkers, do. oxen. 

11. Corns. Bergen, Brooklyn, Kings oo. horses. 
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Thev all started' off in gay style, and accom- 
plished the work in* even less time than was ex- 
pected, the teams dropping out in the following 
order: No. 4 first, 9 second, 11 third, 6 fourth, 2, 
3, and 10, nearly together, fifth ; No. 8 sixth. No. 
1 seventh, No. 5 last No. 8, was a side hill plow ; 
No. 9, Burrell's wheel plow ; No. 11, Mr. Bergen's 
own plow; No. 4, did the work in 19 minutes ; 
No. 9, in 19 minutes, 5 seconds; the longest time 
was 30 minutes. 

The Committee awarded the premiums as fol* 
lows: 

First premium of silver cup to John Ray, Mor* 
risania, w estchester county. 

Second do. silver medal to Moses Rogers, ol' 
West Farms, Westchester county. 

Third do. diploma to Matthew Ray, West 
Farms, do. 

After the matches were over the Hon. Henry 
Meigs made the speech on the occasion; Mr. 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut, also addressed the as- 
sembly. The Committees adjourned to Berrian's 
tavern, at Fordham, and dined, and then declared 
the premiums. 

Altogether the seventeenth exhibition of the 
American Institute was highly attractive, and more 
varied than usual. We shall give the list of pre- 
miums next month. 



QUEENS COUNTY SHOW. 

This came off at the pleasant village of Jamaica, 
on the 10th of October. The weather was very 
fine, and so &r as the crowds of highly respect- 
able people of both sexes were concerned, it 
was a capital show. But the animals present 
were few and a very unfair representation of what 
Queens county is ahle to turn out ; but so long as 
our farmers are contented to make their appear- 
ance at such places, and boast of what they nave 
**^ot at home,^^ and lament then that they did not 
bring them forward, we must ever expect to see a 
poor exhibition. Of the stock present, the best 
aisplay by far was in horses ; ana the next best in 
Durham cattle. There were also some good 
grades and natives on the ground. Of sheep and 
swine very few were present, and only one pair of 
mules. 

The seeds and grain, at the court-house, were 
highly to be commended, especially the com, 
which was the most superb and varied display 
we have yet seen at any show whatever. The 
vegetable department, we think, was quite equal 
to that of seeds. Fruit we noticed in great abun- 
dance and variety. A quince was exhibited weigh- 
in? 26 ounces, and 13 apples weighing 15^ lbs. 
The quince beats all they have recentlv been 
boasting about in Massachusetts, the largest 
there weigliing only 23 ounces. The butter ex- 
hibited struck us as beine quite superior ; cfcheese 
we scarcely saw any. The domestic &brics gave 
evidence of the taste and industry of the ladies in 
Queens county, and it afforded us gpreat pleasure to 
notice so many of them present, taking such interest 
as they seemed to in the whole exmbitioo* We 
can not but think this one of the pleasantest fea- 
tures of such shows, and we trust that the ladies 
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"Will coDtinue their good offices in tiieir behalf. 
The floral departmeat was well filled, considering 
the season. We were particttlarly stmck with a 
magnificent eomacopia> exhibited oy Mr. Samuel 
Youngs, of Oyster Ba]^. The exterior of it was 
an envelope of splendid dahlias, beautiful roses, 
and quite a variety of other choice flowers. The 
hom was filled with grapes, pears, peaches, and 
strawberries, and as it rested on the show*stand 
it seemed indeed a hom of plenty. Mr. Furman, 
of Brookljm, made the speech on the occasion, 
which was well received by a large auditory. 

We were highlv gratified by being present at 
this county show, but we think it would be better 
if the whole of Long; Island would unite in one. 
If the people would do this, and turn out with 
what they have " got at home," they would make 
a superb show, and one which would draw a con- 
siderable concourse of visiters from the neighbor- 
ing counties, and especially from this city. We 
have not room to give even the most important 
premiums, nor do we think this particularly ne- 
cessary, since they appeared in several of the county 
papers. 

PREMATURE BIRTHS. 

All animals after casting their youn^ prema« 
turely, are liable not to breed soon again. The 
reason is, that the womb and the parts connected 
with it are injured by the unnatural parturition, and 
require time to strengthen. If, therefore, as soon as 
the females come in heat they are ajs^ain put to 
the male, conception is not likely to lollow. To 
remedv this, we have kept them away from the 
male, however often they might desire him, till 
the womb had time to strengthen, when they 
would again become breeders. If the females 
were mares or cows, we kept them from the 
male six months, or sometimes a year or more ; if 
a^ ewe, four to eight months ; if a sow, three to 
six months or more. During this time they^ were 
well fed and cared for, and a short time before be> 
ing put to breed, reduced to a moderate condition. 
The male now made use of, we selected for beinff 
rather young than old, and as vigorous an animsQ 
as possible. After conception, the aninmls were 
kept quiet, and great care taken not to have them 
placed under the same circumstances as they were 
when first bvertaken with premature births ; as it 
must be recollected, that like causes would be 
liable to produce like efi*ects. 

KEEPING PUMPKINS. 

PTTHFKiifs for Stock are best kept in a dry loft 
with the flooring quite open, so as to allow the 
air to circulate as freely as possible between them. 
Were it not that they take up so much room, we 
should prefer storing them m a single tier ; but 
umally, for want of this, when a la^ crop is to 
be secured, they most be piled upon each other. 
Li this case, we would recommena their not beins 
placed inore than three or four deep. If piled 
together in too large heaps, they gather moisture 
and rot rapidly, when frozen, they may be pre- 
•enred a long time ; bat they should be cooked 



before giving them to the stocks otherwise they 
may do them great injujj. On the whole, we 
prefer feeding our pumpkins as fast as possible af- 
ter ripening, and before the cold weather sets in. 
They are of a cool, wateir nature, and unless 
cooked, we doubt whether tney are near as bene- 
ficial to animals in frosty weather as they are 
when it is milder, or indeed any kind of fruit oi 
root, though stock of a good breed will usually dc 
well upon them. 

FATTING ANIMALS. 

As cold weather is rapidly coming on, now is 
the time for the farmer to push forward the Si- 
ting of his animals as rapidly as possible. His 
beef and mutton ought to be in the market by the 
end of the month ; and the pork as soon as the 
weather is cold enough to cool the hogs ofif weli» 
and the cutting and salting can be prosecuted with*- 
out endangering the tainting of the meat. Oui 
farmers little know how mucn they lose by not fat- 
ting their animals early in the fall. First, ihey &f 
25 to 50, and some assert even 100 per cenL fastet 
in mild weather than they do in severe cold, on 
the same amount of food. What a great saving 
this would be. Second, by feeding out roots 
and grain as fast as ripe and gathered, it saves the 
trouble and risk of storing^. Third, the animals 
are more comfortable, and it is less labor to pre- 
pare their food for liiem, and feed and keep them 
dean, during November than later. Lastlv, the 
meat which first comes to market usually orings 
the highest price ; and at any rate, if sold three 
months in advance of his neighbors, one at least 
saves that amount of interest on the monef he gets 
for his produce, beside considerable risk m keep- 
ing the animals themselves. 

PRICES OF FANCT POULTRY. 

Havino been so frequentlv asked the prices <^ 
fancy birds, wegnve them below aF nearlv as pos- 
sible. It must oe premised, however, that tney 
vary greatly according to their bein^ scarce or 
plenty in market, and also accordmg to the 
kind, and the fancy of breeders. To these prices 
should be added postage of letters, if not prepaid ; 
caging, cartage, and shipping ; ail of which mat- 
ters are pretty sufficiently troublesome. 

Pigeoasi fan-tails, per pair, - $i 25 to 2 50 

tumblers, « - -100«200 

English ponters, - 4 00 « 7 00 

carriers, per pair, - - 5 00 << 20 00 
Ducks of difierent kinds, per pair, 2 00 << 4 00 

Bantam fowls, << 1 00 << 2 00 

Poland do « 2 50 << 3 50 

Dorking do " 4 00 <« 5 00 

Small China geese, «< 3 00 <« 4 00 

Large do do <« SOO^SOO 

Bremen do «< 2 00 << 4 00 

Wild, do << 5 00 << 6 00 

Guinea or Aftican goose, *< 10 00 «M5 00 

Turkeys, pore white, << 2 60 « 4 00 

Rabbits, according to variety, << 1 00 « 10 00 

Dorkings, with the exception of a few cocks, we 
are sorry to say, can not be had this year. Several 
persons in this vidnity have made arrangements 
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to breed a few dozen pairs for aale next seasonr 
and we hope a year hence those who are in want 
of them can be supplied. The small China geese 
pdced abore, are very fine and bloodlike, are as 
hardy as docks, and said to be as great layers. 

The Tennessee Agbiculttoist. — ^We hare of- 
ten requested our cotemporaries, when inserting 
anything in their journals, to which they wished 
to call our attention, as an act of courtesy, not only 
to mark it, but to fold up the paper with the said 
marked article outside, so that it may immediately 
be seen ; otherwise, as we have little time to be- 
stow upon our exchanges,, it will be very likely to 
pass unregarded. We are indebted to a friend for 
pointing out several articles to us in the TrA., 
which we now proceed to notice. 

WAo is Americus ? To this question of the 
Tennessee Agriculturist, we answer, that is best 
known to ourselves. If for any particular reason,. 
we choose to insert anonymous communications, 
we shall do so ; and all questions of what and who 
the authors are, we shall consider as impertinences 
which had better be addressed to some other quar- 
ter. But if the T. A. "claims to know'' who 
Americus is, we wonder it should give itself the 
trouble of asking. 

Another point. As Americus does not own a 
single " old Merino" to our knowledge, and does 
not very soon expect to, we suspect that the T. A. 
will be obliged to wait sometime before it sees an 
« advertisement appear** from him, " offering some 
for sale ;*' nor can he very well now be engaged 
** in writing up his own sheep," however much he 
may be supposed " to undervalue his neighbors." 
There are some folks in this world who seem to 
entertain the opinion, that no one can move, speak, 
or write, unless he has an interested motive in so 
doing. 

South'Down vs. Grandee's Wool. — The same 

gaper above, asserts, that it can show samples of 
outh-Down wool of a better quality than those it 
has from Grandee. We do not know what the edi- 
tor of the Tennessee Agriculturist may have in his 
possession, but here is an offer, viz : we will give 
him one thousand dollars for every pure bred 
3outh-Down sheep that he will deliver to us in 
this city within a year, whose whole fleece clean 
washea, not to sav '' is better,*' but within TEN 
CENTS per pound, as fine as samples of wool of 
Grandee*s fleece which we can produce, or indeed 
that are as good as the poorest Rambouillet 
fleece which can be found in the Hartford flock. 
The South-Down is acknowledged to be one of 
the hardiest sheep, and handsomest formed, in ex- 
istence ; the muiion, also, is very superior ; if to 
these good qualities they can now show them in 
Tennessee, of such superior wool, they have a 
treasure indeed which our breeders here would 
be very glad to share with them, even at the most 
extravagant prices. 

LecTITBES upon AoRICULTUBAL CHESaSTET 

ijioNG THE Fakmees. — ^We havc recently received 
a letter from Dr. Rajonond, of Buffalo, stating that 



it is his intention to make a tour through different 
parts of the state the ensuing winter, for the pur- 
pose of delivering a course of chemical lectures to 
the &rmers, and arouse their attention to the 
study of so much of this important science as can 
be made practically beneficial to them. The course 
will consist of from six to ten lectures. Each lec- 
ture will be delivered independent ci the others. 
Admittance for each person, one shilling in the 
villages, and 25 cents in the cities. Before Agri- 
cultural Clubs, $5 per night, for which he will 
give 50 tickets. These terms are extremely low* 
and as Dr. Raymond is quite conversant with his 
subject, we really hope tnat the farmers ^1 en- 
courage him with a full attendance upon his lec- 
tures^ wherever he may be foimd among them. 

Wooir Exported to Europe. — One hundrea 
bales, containing 20,000 lbs. of fine Saxon Merino 
wool, grown in the United States, was exported 
to England in the Patrick, Henry, sailed 6th of 
October. It was stated in the papers that sixty 
cents per pound was paid for it, but this was a 
mistake, the purchaser only gave about fifty cents. 
This price, however, is a remunerating one, and 
sheep may be made to net $2 per head per annum 
on the average, which is a ffood business for the 
farmer, paying much better than arain and grass* 
or fatting pork, at present rates. We hope to see 
our flocks yearly increase. 

To OUR Readers.— We are particularly desirous 
of having our fourth volume superior to anv of its 
predecessors, and hope, theretbre, that all who 
can give us new matters of fact, experiments of 
any kind, or communications interesting to the 
agriculturist on subjects not yet particularly 
touched upon in this paper, will not hesitate to 
do so at once. We are likewise desirous to 
obtain drawings of plahts, ves^etables, and animals ; 
any new agricultural implements, or improve- 
ments in them ; houses, bams, sheds, piggeries, and 
poultry-houses ; plans of division farms ; fences* 
gates, and indeed anything appertaining to agri- 
culture ; all of whicn, if not too costly, we wiU 
get engraved as illustrations to this periodical, 
we hope that our friends will not hesitate in 
these matters. They must re<^ect that this 
journal has a wide circulation, ano what appears 
very common and familiar to some, is strange and 
new to others, and regarded and perused with 
much interest and instruction. 



Agricvltitral Exports. — ^It will be seen from 
the following table of imports of American beef, 
pork, lard, and cheese, into Liverpool, the Year 
ending August 31st, that our exports of these 
articles, from almost nothing three years ago, have 
become quite important ; and what is more to the 
purpose, we think they are very likely to increase 
m nearly an equal ratio for three years to come. 

BEEF. PORK. LARD. CHEESE. 
brlt. tea. hrla. Uct, hrb. kegt, ciXv. tet. 
1842, 3,367 9,113 GO 2,126 39,174 1,841 4,73t 

1843 6,457 2,083 8,001 33 12,326 22,867 2,105 8,619 

1844 9 812 10,789 16,933 33 26;686 30,425 6,504 22,396 
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POSTAGE— FRANKING. 



^ In ffiTing the rates of postage in the Agricultu- 
rist Almanac, Mr. Allen states that "members of 
Confess receive and send letters /rce, during and 
for suty days before and after session of Congress." 
3f he will look into the " amtnded*' P. 0. law, he 
vill see that they have the franking privilege 
during the whole vacation of Congress. And 
moreover, that for certain kinds of correspondence 
they are not limited to the " half ounce" (a) but may 
send and receive free any package, nothing being 
said about weight. This is an additional reason 
why we should urge on the P. 0. reform. " M. 
C.'s" have not forgotten to provide for themselves, 
if they have forgotten [neglected] the tax-payers — 
the people. H. 

(a) Post Masters are confined to the "half 
ounce" franking privilege ; members of Congress 
can at all times frank itoo ounces ; and heavier 
documents, such as piano-fortes, cases of books, 
huge packages of political pamphlets, old clothes, 
and linen sent home to he washed^ they get done 
by au stretch of the law through the Clerk of the 
House also free. 



fitflrtcultttre in Scoaal«^-No. 2. 

Draining, — About two weeks since, during my 
attendance of the annual show of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, held this year in Glasgow, I 
had the pleasure of hearing an address upon drain- 
ing, from Mr. Smith of Deaoston, who is in this 
country considered an oracle upon that subject. 
So far as my knowledge extends, I was the only 
American present, but I wished that his observa- 
tions might have been heard by every farmer of 
our country. My sketch must be brief and there- 
fore imperfect, yet it may nevertheless present an 
outline of an aadress, which coming from such a 
source, is most worthy of confidence. 

Mr. Smith commenced, by stating that the chief 
evil we have to contend with, arises from the rain 
that falls upon the surface. The plan of forming 
high narrow ridges is but a partial remedy ; the 
crop may be good upon the crown of the ridge, but 
the (urrow and lower parts get a double share of 
water and are always inferior ; besides, the rain 
Tunning over the surface washes out and carries 
away a nart of the manure and of the soluble and 
most valuable portions of the soil. Water always 
forms a level, and accumulates at a certain dis- 
tance below the surface ; when a field is drained 
thoroughly, this level is removed to the bottom of 
the drains. The rains falling upon the surface 
descend to the level and flow sideways to the 
drains. In the stiffest clay soils, this takes place. 
for such soils shrink in drying, and thus gradually 
become intersected with cracks, so that they are 
often found to drain quicker than any others. As 
the water passes down, of course the air follows, 
«id fills up the vacuum ; in this manner a supply 
of fresh air is introduced into the soil and obtains 
access to the roots of the plants. Noxious sub- 
stances also, such as oxide of iron, which always 
accumulate below the level of the water, and form 
a harrier to the downward progress of the roots, 
are gradually dissolved and carried down the 



drains, thus purifying a great depth of soil, and 
placing within reach of the growing crop an unez* 
hausted stratum of earth. Extensive experience 
during the excessive dry weather of the last sea* 
son, has shown that drained fields withstand the 
drought far better than the undrained. Facts pre- 
viously cited show how this is to be accotmted for. 
On the drained land, the roots may descend in 
search of water the whole depth of the drains, and 
encounter no noxious substance; while on un* 
drained, they soon find something which checks 
their growth. 

The top of the drain should be below the limit 
of the subsoil plow. With tiles 24 feet for the 
bottom may answer, but 3 feet is better. They 
should be laid off in parallel lines straight down 
the hill. There is no necessity for oblique lines 
to cut off the springs ; the water always finds its 
level, and each parallel drain discharges itself at 
great advantage. They should be between 16 and 
21 feet apart; closer than 16 feet they misrht let 
off the water too freely, without filtering sufficient ; 
it ought to pass into the drains perfectly clear. In 
particular cases, of course, undulations of surface 
make catch-drains necessary. The great point in 
cutting, is to make the drains as narrow as possi- 
ble, a turn of the plow may take out 8 or 9 inches 
at first and a narrow spade do the rest. Stone 
drains U properly executed are as effective as tiles. 
They should be made of stones broken to the size 
of a hen's egg and need no open space at the bot- 
tom. Great care is to be taken in covering;; the 
best material is a thin turf, carefully cut and over- 
lapped ; the earth should be tramped upon it and 
filled to the surface as compactly as possible. 
From 6 to 8 inches and even less, of broken stone 
are perfectly effectual, and drains of this descrip- 
tion have been found in excellent order 20 years 
after they were made. Much stress is laid upon 
beating and compacting the soil above the stones ; 
no water should find its way into the drain except 
from the side. If tiles are used they should have 
soles; economy should not come m competition 
with security. 

When the soil is well drained, the next step is 
to stir it as deeply and thoroughly as possible ; for 
this purpose the subsoil plow is the best imple- 
ment. Care should be taken, however, in case of 
tenacious clay soils to wait for a year or two, as 
hasty subsoiling of them would produce very bad 
effects. In some stony land it might be necessary 
to use the spade or fork. As the subsoil becomes 
ameliorated by the action of water and access of 
air, it may, by trench plowing, be with great bene- 
fit gradually brought up. Mr. Smith has attained 
on his own farm a workable depth of 16 inches 
of good mould. 

I have now given the principal points of this 
lecture, which, delivered at the close of a public 
breakfast of the Highland society, was listened to 
with marked attention by a large audience. Each 
position was strengthened by facts, drawn either 
from the extensive experience of the speaker or 
that of others. At the close, the chairman, the 
Duke of Montrose corroborated the assertion of 
Mr. Smith that drained land bore drought better 
than undrained. 
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The ^eat body of American farmers, though 
recognismsf perhaps in general terms the impor- 
tance of tRis flabject, have very little idea ot its 
real extent, only thinking of drains in connexion 
with bogs and swamps ; they would be surprised 
to hear that a very large proportion of their culti- 
vated fields would be at once doubled in yalue by 
the introduction of drains. It is considered in this 
country that the increased yalue of two years' 
crops, or at the most three, repays the whole out- 
lay. Some high authorities contend that all land 
would be benefited by drains. I am hardly pre- 
pared to say this ; but am most desirous that our 
farmers should not fall behind those of this coun- 
try in their attention to so important a subject. 

John P. Norton. 

Edinhurg, August 21, 1844. 

PLANT-LICE DESTROYED BY LADYBIRDS. 

To uo man is the study of natural history of 
more practical benefit than to the agriculturist, 
that he inay^ learn what are his real enemies, and 
how to distinguish friends from foes. I once saw 
a gentleman of wealth and intelligence, in the 
south, busily engaged in picking on from his cot- 
ton and destroying the ladybirds (coccinella). On 
my inquiring the reason, he informed me that the 
cotton was mfested with hosts of plant-lice (aph" 
ides\ and that they were produced from these 
beetles. He was confirmed m this opinion by the 
two being always associated together. Wherever 
the lice were, there was the ladybird. He was 
quite astonished when I informed him that the 
aphides constitute the regular and sole food of the 
ladybird, which seeks them out and devours them 
continually, and that he had been promoting the 
breed of a pernicious insect, by blindly destroying 
another race which God had appointed to keep 
them down. Canadian Natubalzst. 



WOOL-GROWING. 

Therx is every evidence that we shall have for 
years to come, a large and profitable demand for 
wool. The establishment oi a reasonable protec- 
tive tariff for the raw material, as well as the 
manufactured article, will, if persevered in, of 
which we can not allow ourselves to entertain a 
doubt, afibrd remuneratinfir prices to the wool- 
growers of our countrv, till we have reached a 
Sroduction fully equivalent to the demand. What 
ata may be assumed, as furnishing a correct esti- 
mate of the proper maximum of supply, would 
probably puzzle the shrewdest writers on political 
economy. We have, as elements properly enter- 
ing into this estimate, 

1. The [quantity now raised in the United 
States beyond the coarse Smyrna and South Ameri- 
can wools, costing 7 cents and under per lb., at the 
{dace whence last imported, on which the duty 
DOW levied is 3 cents per lb., and 5 per cent. duty. 
On all wool costing over 7 cents per lb., the 
duty is 3 cents per lb., and 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

2. The gradual substitution of a better grade 
of wool, (as the supplv augments and becomes 
cheaper,) for carpets, blankets, and many of the 
oouier fahricsy which are now made n-om the 



coarse wool above-mentioned ; as it is an establiah* 
ed fact, that an equal weight of a fine staple, is 
much more durable than the same quantity of aa 
inferior grade. 

3. The supply of the finer sorts of Saxon wool, 
now imponed for the best qualities of broadcloth^ 
cassimeres, &c. I am not aware of the quantity 
of this description of wool annually imported under 
our present tariff, but judge it to be considerable, 
from the fact that I was assured last year, by a 
manufacturer, that he had just ordered 50,000 loSt; 
and a dealer told me that he had imported from 
London (the great wool market not omy for Eng- 
land, but for the continent of Europe also) a mudi 
larger amount, for consumption in the eastern 
states, during the last season. 

4. The rapid increase of our own woollen manu- 
facturers', (our tariff remaining as it is,) and the 
manufacturing within ourse^es, of nearly all the 
finer descriptions now imported, of broadcloths, 
cassimeres, fancy goods, shawls, bocking, carpets^ 
and rugs of the choicest qualities, (Brussels, Royal 
Wiltons, &c.,) blankets, worsted stuffs, bombazetSy 
bombazines, mousselines de laine^ &c., &c.; the 
raw material for which, is in all cases, furnished 
of a foreign growth. 

5. The increasing demand from the increase' of 
our population. 

6. A demand augmented beyond the ratio of u> 
creasiuff population, consequent upon the prosperi- 
ty of the country and the diffusion of^w^th» 
which must inevitably accruetoourcountry, if we 
have the wisdom to maintain our present pacific 
relations abroad, and our protective policy athome. 

7. The application of woollen labrics to new 
and unforeseen purposes, as our manufacturers ad* 
vance ; such as their use by paper-makers, carriage- 
makers, &c. ; aud their substitution for leather, 
cotton, silk, furs, &c. 

8. The eventual exportation of wod, and the 
manufactured article to foreign countries. 

That the exportation of wool from the United 
States is not a remote or improbable event, the 
policy of our own and foreign nations continuing 
as they now are, will satisfactorily appear to intef 
ligent minds, on a slight investigation. We have* 
as peculiar advantages for the production of wool 
in this country, 

1. Millions of acres of unoccupied land, every 
way precisely adapted to this object, a large por- 
tion of which, is not suited to any other profitable 
production. Thus we have, in addition to the 
measureless acres of prairie and other fertile, tilla- 
ble land in the west and south, the great chain of 
the Allegany and its collateral mountains, reach* 
ing through twelve degrees of latitude and as 
many of longitude, throughout nearly their whde 
length and breadth, but especially as they recede 
from the north ; all of which vast piles, and the 
innumerable valleys that everywhere skirt their 
sides, and which are now entirely unused, or occu- 
pied only to a very limited extent, are destined 
ere long, to the support of countless flocks. 

2. The adaptation of our soil and climate to the 
growth of a fine staple of wool ; and the for«g[oing. 
together with a dry and rolling surface of^laM, 
and innumerable supplies of fresh water, whicb 
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almost everywhere abound, secure to sheep a 
healthfal growth, and vigorous constitution. 

3. The economy of labor in producing wool. 
The average time of an intelligent, able-bodied* 
man throughout the year, will, on a good &rm, 
well arranged for the j)urpo6e, and with suitable 
fixtures, provide the winter food, and give all the 
attention required, to a flock of 500 at the north, 
600 in the middle, and probably, even more tlum 
this in the southern states. 

We have examples the present season, of a 
choice Saxon flock producing 2| lbs. df wool each, 
at an average price of 68 cents, or nearly $2 per 
head ; and of another Merino flock producing over 
5 lbs. per head at 48 cents; or $2.50 each. This 
would yield, for the productive labor of a single 
individual, inclusive of capital for the flock, land, 
and fixtures, (and many flock-masters consider the 
lambs a full equivalent for all these,) from $1,000 
to $1,500 per ^annum. What oiher agricultural 
occupation will produce one half as much ? The 
above statement is predicated on the choicest 
sheep; but as these are as easily supported as the 
worst, it is not presuming too much on the intelli- 
gence of Americans, to supi>ose they will not long 
neaitate to follow where it is manifest their inter- 
est leads. 

«• 4. The cheapness of transportation. A pound 
cf good wool in an European market is worth from 
30 to 100 cents, and some, when thoroughly 
cleansed, even much more than this. Flour and 
grain is worth from 2 to 4 cents per lb., and beef, 
pork, cheese, lard, &c., from 5 to 10 cents ; and 
although from its increased bulk the former may 
be charged at double the ship-freiorht of the latter, 
yet this would be hardly appreciable in its market 
Talue ; while, with the other agricultural products, 
it sometimes reaches beyond 50 per cenL of their 
worth, even in the place of consumption. 

5. England is the great wool market for the 
world, and although it is computed she has 
50,000,000 of sheep, they but partially supply her 
own manufacturers. And England manufactures 
a vast amount of the finest kinds of wool, scarcely 
a pound of which she raises within her own island 
territory. Her supply for all this comes from 
abroad, and after the quantity sent by her Aus- 
tralian and other provinces, she will as readily 
take of the United States as any foreign nation. 
It is probable that a large portion of her sheep 
lands are unsuited to the production of fine wool, 
and it is certain her management and policy are 
decidedly against it. Food for her millions of hu- 
man beings, as well as food for her woollen ma- 
chinery, is her object; hence her policy, and the 
almost universal practice of keeping the mutton 
sheep, the long ana middle wools, neither of which 
can ever make anything but the coarser fabrics. 
The duty now levied on wool in England is but 
one cent per lb. on its value of 24 cents or under, 
and two cents per lb. on wool costing over 24 cents 
per lb. 

6. The restrictive policy adopted almost through- 
out Europe, with regard to our agricultural prod- 
ucts, whue they amount to an entire prohibition 
of nearly every article of human consumption, 
(wholesome^ natritioos, and^abundant food, being 



generally deemed by their rulers articles of super- 
fluity to the ruled;) yet what is essential to them 
as articles of traffic or manufecture, out of which 
money can be made, as cotton, wool, &c., they 
readily admit on favorable terms. A large part of 
Europe is now so fully stocked with people, as to 
be incapable of multiplying sheep in, die ratio of 
the demand for their fleeces. And if the peace 
policy is to be continued there, as we see no im- 
probability of its being, its increase of inhabitants 
must soon drive out sheep where they now exist. 
The ratio of supply wiA be, therefore, inversely as 
the demand. Where, then, can that deficiency 
be as well made up as in America ? and what 
more rational than for the shepherds of hundreds 
there, to transfer their flocks to this country, and 
become the shepherds of thousands here? 

With all our peculiar advantages then, of cheap 
land, every way adapted in climate, soil, and posi- 
tion, to the hesuthfui maturity of the animal, and 
the perfection of the staple of the wool ; the large 
returns for the labor bestowed ; the trifling cost of 
transportation ; the incapacity of the largest manu- 
facturing kingdom in the world, (now and always 
most nearly and most extensively connected with 
us in commerce,) for raising any of the fine wools, 
which enter largely into her consumption; and 
finally, the restrictive policy of foreign nations, 
which exclude our bread-stufis and eatables, but 
admit, wherever they can use them advantageous- 
ly, the raw material for their manufiictures, there 
is every probability, ere long, of a large demand 
for wool abroad. 

One word to our sheep-owners, as to the kind 
of wool to be grown. The finer you can get the 
wool, with a iar^e fleece, and good constitution in 
the animal bearing it, the more profit In the 
neighborhood of good markets for mutton, there 
is an exception in favor of the mutton sheep, to the 
extent of the demand for the carcase. And it is 
probable there can be thus raised, all the lone 
wools required for our worsted stuffs ; if not, it 
will be profitable extending the lon^ wools into 
the interior, to the full supply of that demand. 
But remote from markets, the best Merinos, and 
most hardy Saxons, are beyond all doubt the most 
profitable. It will pay liberally to the flock-mas- 
ter, to select the very best the United States affords, 
and we could wisb, and hope, they may see their 
ovm interest in immediately selecting some of the 
best specimens from the royal flocks in France and 
Spain, to refresh and re-invigorate the flocks, im- 
paired by injudicious mixtures in our own country. 

It may be proper enough to add, that soil has 
much to do with the softness and perfection of the 
fleece. A clay or loamy soil improves the fibre 
of the wool, making it finer and more soft and 
pliable ; a sandy or silicious, and a odcareous or 
limestone soil, rendera it stiff* and harah. The 
firat improves, the last deteriorates, not only the 
fleece of the individual, but also the progeny. 
Thus, time may produce an essential change in 
the character of the race, without reference to any 
other consideration, than the quality of the sou 
on which they are reared and sustained. 

Climate, and the rutting time, we ought to look 
to also, on every philosophical principle, as having 
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an influence on the fibre of wool. No exception 
occurs to as of animals in equatorial regions, poa* 
sessing a large, close, and fine corerinff ; and none 
in the arctic, of such as hare thin, hairy coats. 
Nature seems to have made no exceptions to this 
most rational and merciful arrangement. Should 
we not therefore look, with every probability, to 
our fine-woolled sheep sustaining the character of 
their fleece at the north, and to a deterioration of 
the same dass at the south, in future generations ? 
We know that the reverse of this is claimed bv 
some observing and intelligent breeders of much 
experience, but we apprehend without sufficient 
data. We can easily conceive of sheep removed 
southward, improving the softness of tneir fleece 
from the increased perspiration and yolk thrown 
intb it, from the higher temperature to which they 
are subjected. But this is a forced and unnatural 
eQ[ect, which nature, bv her slow yet certain 
operations, we think, will efiectually exert herself 
in removing from successive generations. By taking 
advantage of the period of conception, and having 
this take place when the parents are under the 
influence of the severest cold of the climate, which 
should be continued with the dam during gesta- 
tion, if possible, may we not expect that the ibetus 
will have impressed upon it, which it will maintain 
through its maturity, a constitution and covering 
best suited tothe condition of its incipient existence ? 
Reason, we think, must teach us to look for such 
a result ; and by this means, the prejudicial effects 
of climate may be arrested, or partially postponed ; 
though in the end, the forementioned result seems 
inevitable. What but the scorching sun of Africa 
has given its present constitution to the nespro; 
and the mildness of the temperate zones the char- 
acter and constitution of the Circassian and Euro- 
pean races 1 It is readily admitted, that the moun- 
tainous region of the south is not liable to this ob- 
jection, as their increasing altitude diminishes the 
temperature, and is a full equivalent to a removal 
north. Nor do I see any reasonable objection to 
the rearing of the fine-woolled sheep on the low 
lands of the south, as any anticipated deterioration 
of staple, may be, in a great degree, obviated by 
the use of bucks reared in the north. 

When the great advantage is considered, of 
the ease and economy of renovating soils and sus- 
taining them in a high degree of fertility, by the 
keeping of sheep, I need not urge the system upon 
the mtelligent agriculturist. Indeed, where lands 
have been crop[^ interminably, wiih wheat, rye, 
and com, at the north, and wheat, corn, tobacco, 
and cotton, at the south, I know of no other self- 
sustaining system of renovation, that can be 
adopted. Lime and plaster, where economically 
obtained, may do it partially, but other manures 
will be necessary to carry out the work of regen- 
eration. Where shall they be procured at a cost 
that will enable their owners to sustain a success- 
ful competition with the occupants of newer and 
more fertile lands, somewhat more remote ? We 
can conceive of nothing more suited to the object 
than sheep. They clean the land of almost every 
noxious weed, drop most of their manure on the 
highest lands, where most needed, and require 
little attention, for all of which they pay double ; 



first, in the produce of a lamb, and second, in their 
fleece. They are also certain to build up, in an 
intelligent, industrious community, a manufac- 
turing policy, which gives a pro6table and plea^ 
ant employment to a supemumerarv population ; 
afibrds an enlarged market for miscellaneous agri- 
cultural productions, and, in addition to all theix 
collateral advantages, furnishes to the country, 
their fabrics at a cost, lessened by all the expenses 
of a double transportation. Surely, it is needless 
to urge the adoption of a system, fraught with so 
many advantages, upon the intelligent planters of 
the south and west, a people who have, m less than 
half a century, extended the annual production of 
cotton, from 2,000,000 to 600,000,000 lbs. The en- 
ergy displayed in augmenting a single crop, three 
hundred-fold, tn so brief a time, is adequate to 
the successful adoption of any policy, commended 
to them by so many intrinsic advantages. 

R* L. Alleit« 
Buffalo, Sept. 20, 1844. 



MANURE OF PIGEONS. 

While the ships of England and America are 
coursing the oceans in pursuit of guano, I would 
call the attention of our agriculturists, to a manure 
of similar origin, and possessing the same proper* 
ties, that abounds in manv places in their own for* 
ests ; which mav be had for the labor of collecting. 
I allude to the droppings of the wild pigeon. It 
is weU known that these birds live together in 
flocks of myriads according to Audubon, that their 
sojourn at a place is not limited by the season bat 
by the supply of food. This great naturalist re- 
marks that he has seen the earth covered by thelir 
evacuations, like snow to the depth of several 
inches. The use of this manure is of very aiH 
cient origin. During the great famine that pre- 
vailed in Samaria, in the time of Elisha, (2 Kmffs 
vL 25,) the fourth of a cab of dove's dtmg sold rar 
five pieces of silver. It is highly prized in Persia 
at this day. Many pigeon-houses are constructed 
for the sole purpose of collecting the droppings of 
the birds, it is there used for manuring melons ; 
the finest in the world are raised in that country. 
In Belgium it is applied as a top-dressing to flax. 
They pay for it at the rate of ^ve cents for the 
evacuation of each bird for the year. 

The great value of the discharges of birds as 
a manure, arises from their urine being deposited 
with their faeces. In animals the salts of urme are 
separated by the kidneys in solution in water, the 
secretion passes down and collects in the bladder. 
In birds, on the contrary, the salts of urine are 
separated by the kidneys in a solid form with water 
barely sufficient to convey them through the tube 
to the comiyon outlet. Birds have no urinary blad- 
der. The white portion of their evacuation comes 
from the kidney and is essentially the same salts 
that may be obtained from human urine by evap* 
oration. The colored part comes from the intes- 
tines, and is disposed to undergo fermentation* 
During this change some of the salts are decom- 
posed, and a portion is washed into the soil. The 
remainder which will not admit of these changes^ 
is the most valuable to the agriculturist. 
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^ I have have examiaed a portion of the evacua-y 
tions of the domestic pigeoa. It contaias uria 
(which may be considered as carbonate of am- 
monia,) muriate of ammonia, phosphate of lime, 
phosphate of ammonia, and magnesia, uric acidt 
and a large proportion of vegetable and animal 
iDatter in the most favorable state to become the 
food of plants. In collecting this manure, a por- 
tion of the soil should be taken up with it, as it 
contains a part of the soluble salts. I consider this 
substance of about one tenth the value of guano. 
That one ton of it to the acre would be a good 
dressing for wheat or any other crop that requires 
much mtroge^ or phosphoric acid. 

Charles H. Raymond, M. D. 
Lecturer on Agricultural Chemuiry, 
Buffalo, Sept. 16, 1844. 



' GUANO MAJEURE. 

Guano, whether from Peru or Africa, may be 
separated into two marked and important kinds 
01 ingredients : the volatile, or easily evaporable, 
and the fixed or permanent ingredients. 

The volatile ingredients are those which evapo- 
rate readily at the common temperature of the at- 
mosphere, which contain the ammonia of the 
ffuano, and are the nitrogenous or azotised ingre- 
oients. They consist chiefly of carbonate, oxal- 
ate, phosphate, and humate of ammonia ; they are 
Gontaineu in all barn-yard and stable manure, and 
are of the utmost importance to vegetation, for 
there is not a portion of the vegetable without ni- 
tro^n in some shape or other ; tbey powerfully 
excite vegetable action, and are consequently in- 
dispensable to produce a luxuriance of growth. It 
is to this azotised ingredient that is chiefly to be 
attributed the surprising growth of plants watered 
with solution of guano, lor nearly all these am- 
moniacal ingredients are soluble in water. Be- 
fore I quit this subject let me say a few words on 
the humate of ammonia. 

Of all the nitrogenous compounds, this retains 
the ammonia with the greatest tenacity — humus 
is found in all soils which contain organic matter. 
What a wise provision of nature, that an ingre- 
dient in almost every soil should be able so tena- 
ciously to retain the substance indispensable to 
vegetation, ammonia, which is poured down in 
every shower of rain, exists in every flake of snow. 
The plants have the power to extract it from its 
combination with humus then just as they want 
it, and the rich manure of sdow water is no longer 
ja fable ; for the ammonia is retained in the snow 
by the coldness of the temperature, until the ge- 
nial warmth of spring sets it free to promote the 
growth and vigor of the young year. One of the 
most valuable ingredients, therefore, of guano is 
the ammonia, or rather the ammoniacal salts, and 
by the quantity of these its price in Europe is very 
much regulated. The best Peruvian guano con- 
tains thirty to thirty-eight per cent, of these salts, 
some from Chili is quite inferior and only contains 
eight to twelve per cent ; the best Ichaboe from 
twenty to twenty-seven per cent., the cargo of the 
Samos, just arrived from Ichaboe contains 26^ 
pec cent., and is a very superior parcel. It has 1 



been stated by Dr. Davy that he was unsuccessful 
in finding uric acid in the African guano ; I have 
found it, and I see by recent analyses from Eng- 
land, that it has been found in many parcels to 
the amount of H pet cent. This is by no means 
an extraordinary circumstance ; this substance and 
its immediate combinations are rapidly and easily 
transformed* naturally when moistened, or during 
the process of analysis, into carbonate of ammo- 
nia, &c. The character of Dr. Davy as a chemist 
forbids any other supposition, than that in the 
samples he analyzed, this transformation had taken 
place previous to their being placed in his hands. 

The latest discovery respecting this portion of 
ffuano> is by a German chemist, Unger, who has 
found in it that exceedingly rare substance, 'the 
2[anthic oxide of Marcet, hitherto only found in 
very small quantity in urinary calculi. This, al- 
though of no agricultural importance, is extremely 
interesting to chemists and physiologists. 

Tjie next to be considered are the fixed or per- 
manent ingredients. These may again be divided 
into two kinds, those soluble, and Uiose insoluble, 
or nearly so, in water. 

Those soluble in water are chiefly salts of pot- 
ash, as phosphate, muriate, and sulphate of potash. 
I trust that agricultural chemistry is so generally 
understood now, as to make it unnecessary for me 
to discuss here the value of potash to the farmer ; 
he knows that this or soda exists in every manure. 
In the quantities of these ingredients there does 
not seem to be much difierence in the Peruvian 
and best African, there is usually from ten to fii^ 
teen per cent., more than this I think would hardly 
be advantageous. By this division of ingredients 
the farmer may know what he adds to his soil in 
using a solution of guano in water. Such solu- 
tions should never be stronger than one pound of 
guano to twenty gallons of water, and may be 
used where convenient three or four times during 
the growing, not the ripening season. 

We now come to the last division of ingredients^ 
those insoluble in water, or nearly so. 

They consist chiefly of the phosphate of lime 
and of magnesia, and the oxalate of^lime. These 
substances, although insoluble in plain water, are 
soluble in many of the liquids and compounds they 
meet with in the soil, and when in contact with 
the roots of plants. They are of the greatest im- 
portance to vegetation, for two of them are con- 
tained in the seeds of all cereal grains, and par« 
ticularly in the embryo plant or plumule of the 
seed. They are contained in exceedingly small 
quanti^ in the usual manures, and hence the 
nelds in England which have been so severely 
taxed for them by the incessant taking ofl* of wheat 
crops, could yield them no longer until replenished 
by bone manure or phosphate of lime. The 
quantity of these in guano varies much, say from 
20 to 40 per cent. : about 30 per cent, is a good 
quantitv. Beside these ingredients, there is 
generally moisture or water varying from 10 to 
30 per cent. On this subject it seems only neces- 
sary for me to say, that the less water the bet- 
ter, not only because it is the least valuable ingr^ 
dient, but because water rapidly decomposes the 
ammoniacal compounds. 
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The iDtellippent fiurmer, from knowiDg the qoan- 
tUy and quality of the iDgredieals of his manure, 
will be belter able to shape his course in the ap- 
plication of them, a subject on which of course 
much experience is still desirable with guana 
I hdve written strongly to Mr. Colman to send us 
oyer all the information he can collect on the sub- 
ject, and I have not the least doubt of its being 
placed before our farmers in his work, in sufficient 
time to direct their spring operations. 

From what has been said, then, it appears that 
if a growth of stem, leaf, and root, be required, the 
solution of ffuano is about as useful as the whole 
substance ; but where a seed crop is wanted, the 
insoluble ingredients above are requisite, and 
the whole guano is necessary. Several experi- 
ments have been made here on grass-lands, after 
the first mowing ; they have not been very suc- 
cessful, and the reason is obvious. The guano 
has been spread over the ^ss, and in cases where 
it has not rained immedutiely, the ammonia has 
evaporated in the air ; and even in cases where 
rain has followed, much of the ammonia must 
have evaporated before the solution could get 
through the thick matted stems to the roots. Tne 
potash and other fixed salts may, however, proba- 
oly be of use in the ensuing spring, but hardly suf- 
ficient to warrant any expensive outlay. Permit 
me here to observe to the farmer, that an unsuc- 
cessful experiment, well conducted, is often as in- 
structive as a successful one, and therefore may 
equally lead to profit. The seed com which I 
grew with guano last year has been tried against 
the best that could be purchased of the same kind, 
and under precisely the same circumstances, side 
by side; the guanoed com was strikingly more 
luxuriant, and yielded the largest crop. 

The whole result of my experiments this year, 
has, if possible, strengthened my estimation of the 
valuable power of ^ano, and my view of its ap- 
plication generally, is, that 250 to 300 pounds is sui^ 
ficient for one acre broad cast ; that it should be put 
into barrels and be kept as close as possible ; that 
when applied, no time should be lost in covering it 
with the soil, so that when the ammonia^escapes 
it may at once imprecate the soil above it, which 
will then gradually give it off to the plant. 

Pumpkins of enormous size grown with guano, 
have been exhibited this year, at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and many of those who have 
tried it on various vegetables, are full of wonder 
at its power. I think it not so likely to answer 
so weir in stiff clay as on light soils; but one of 
the great objects of the farmer ought to be to 
lighten his stiff soil with sand, and then it may be 
used. On grape vines and all gross feeders its 
effects are surprising. On fruit trees, one con- 
spicuous action is, that it shortens the joints be- 
tween the leaves, making the growth short, 
stumpy, and therefore productive. As it excites 
vegetation at any time of the year when the at- 
mosphere is of a temperature to permit growth, 
it must not be applied except durine: the growing 
season ; but for forcing fruits or fiowers, out of 
season, it will be very serviceable. I have heard 
from several here, that its effects on potatoes have 
been remarkable ; but I can say nothing on this 



subject from my own experience. I think the. 
Afncan guano generally, is not so retentive of the 
ammonia as the Peruvian, nor does it usually con- 
tain quite as much; but the difference of price 
amply makes good this difference if skilfully and 
carefully used. 

J. £. Teschemacheb. 
Boston, Ist October, 1844. 



GAMA AND BERMUDA GRASS. 

With ffreat trouble, and at some expense, I 
procured five acres of Gama grass, which I found 
neither horses nor cattle would eat, and I consider 
it as utterly worthless. The Bermuda flrass is 
the best for pasture in the world. It is tne doob 
grass of Central India, and among other things 
was brought to Geoigia by Governor Ellis. Yoa 
will find It figured and described in vol. v. of Sir 
William Jones' works, London, octavo edition. 
It was carried to the Bahamas, from Savannah, by 
Col. Tatnall, and I suppose found its way to Cuba 
with the cattle traders of that island. The UiiH 
doos worship this grass as the best food for the 
sacred bull, and as being sent down from India 
by Brama for his use. 

I speak very positively of the Bermuda grass^ 
bein? the doub grass of India, and I do so because 
Mr. William H. Crawford, when secretary of the 
treasury, procured from India this grass, and tne 
acorns ot the teack tree, and sent me. I was 
struck (although a dry specimen) with the iden- 
tity, and havmg Sir William Jones' work, in 
which this grass was figured, and my yard and 
lawn filled with it in flower, I compared them* 
and found they perfectly accorded in all points. 
But it requires a microscope to discover, the Jbeau- 
ties« which he (Sir William Jones| so rapturously 
describes, in its flowers. I do not know whether I 
stated that the Marquis of Hastings introduced this 
ffrass into England, but it failed, as Loudon states^ 
irom choosing an improper situation for it. It would 
grow well in your lands, that are warm, moist, 
and not flooded ; water lying on it beyond a day 
destroys it ; the roots penetrate too de^ to be d^ 
stroyed in a good and warm soil. Its grazing 
powers exceed credibility in proper situations; 
nor is there any grass equal in quality for horses^ 
cattle, or sheep. Thos. Spalding. 

Sapelo Island, Geo., Sept, 24, 1844. 

In addition to the above from Mr. Spalding, we 
have had a communication for some time on hand 
from Mr. Affleck, of Mississippi, who also for- 
warded us specimens of the Bermuda grass. We 
also recollect seeing it growing on his lawn and 
in other parts of the south. He says : 

I find by actual experiment, weighing the Ber- 
muda grass newly cut, and the same when dry, 
that it loses exactly 50 per cent., or 100 lbs. of grass 
make 50 lbs. of perfectly dry hay. It is the hardest 
grass to cut, however, that I have ever seen tried^ 
and the easiest cured. I house all at night, which 
has been cut at noon. It would not, in my opinion, 
bear the cold of your winters — the first rrost kills 
it to the ground. The Muskete, or as Kendall calls 
it, Mesquit grass, I presume would suit jom 



climste belter. It is yet a mooied question whether 
the Bermuda ripens ita seed in this latitude. I 
will examiue it careAillv this seasoa, and if I find 
matured seed, will send joa same. I know not 
where 91e*quit mss can be obtaiaed. I vend f on 
three tainples of JBermuda — one of long grau, of 
upright growth from the meadow, just coming in 
bloBsom — the other from an upland pasture^and 
the third, a stalk that I pulled off the surface of 
the ^ound, to show you bow it spread, and how 
adrairablf i( is adapted for embankments. On a 
|Hece of good meadow land, this grass stdnds in a 
■olid mat — so close are the stalks, and *o thickljr 
interwoTen are the leaves, that when cut with the 
Kflhe it Tery frequentlv stands erect. I feel very 
confident that it is tie motl highly nutntiovi 
groM known to vs. From the specimens I send 
you, yon will readily understand now such enor- 
mous crops of hay are cut from meadows of this 
glass — observe the ^eal solidity and weight of the 
stem. Id curing, it loses less weight than any 
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grass I ever saw — and affords three Cdttings, 
yielding an aggregate of from five to eight ions of 
nay, from a moderately good meadow. 

I have said enough, however, to convince any 
planter who wishes to form pastures for his almost 
starved stock, or to do away with the necessity of 
pulling fodder, work so deslmciire to the hoilili 
of bis D^roea, that he ought at least to make the 
experiment. And as a proof thai I am willing to 
aid in spreading this treasure over the naked hills 
of the south, I will willingly forward lo any planter, 
mho it a lubicriber lo lao agrievltural joumalt, 
ont of ahich ii published in the state in ahieh he 
resides, on his applying to roe post-paid, a barrel 
of toots of this grass, which would, in one season, 
cover a large extent of ground. To the river 

Ellen ter it is absolutely invaluable — there is not a 
evee on the banks of the Mississippi could resist, 
for one hour, the pressure and atiriiion of the fear- 
ful flood now rolling along, but for their being 
bound together by this grass. 



A POULTRY HonaE.-Fie.e>. 



1'eb above ent of a Fowl-House adorns the title 
|(>ge of Mr. Bement's Poulterer's Companion. It 
ucopied from that at Windsor, belonging to Queen 
Victoria and is thus described by the London Pic- 
torial Times. 

It is a semi-goihic building, of simple and ap- 
propriate beauty. It consists of a centre pavilion, 
tisM for inspecting the fowls, crowned on the top 
by an elegant dove-cote, and on the sides, of wings 
capable of symmetric extension, in which are 
placed the model roosling- houses, and laying and 
breeding nests of the fowls. The ground, in 
front, slopes toward the Park, and is enclosed and 
divided, by light wire fences, into separate wards, 
for the run, or daily exercise of the birds. In- 
■idfl these wuds, giarel-waUu, bordered by grass 



plots, lead to the entrances of the fowl-house. In 
the proportions, distribution*, and fittings of ike 
apariments of ibis house, considerable knowledge 
of the habits, with a correspond ing and most eotn- 
mendable regard lo the conveniences of their 
granivorous tenants, has been displayed ; the 
chambers are spacious, airy, and of an equal and 
rather warm temperature, which accords with 
their original habits, and their nests are made as 
far as possible to resemble the dark btamble-cov- 
ered recesses of their original jungles. In ihia 



routine of their &thers, rather than consult the 
babits and obey the lutural instiacisoflheaiiiiDals 
about them. 
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THE COTTON GIN. 

It has seemed to me easy of solution that our 
cotton gin coald be improved, so as to do, perhaps, 
more work, and to make better cotton, either of 
which would be an improvement I know not 
that I can give you or your readers sufficient light 
to understand me, but if you will cast your eye to 
the diagram, and bear with me, I will attempt it. 




SAW-R.ATB CntcLB.— Fig. G2, 

This diagram I have drawn, to show how the 
teeth of the saws enter the cotton as well as how 
they leave it, and should pass out from the grate ; 
d is a grate — the circle is a saw plate, all of 
which within the inner circle has been cut out ex- 
cept at some few places along where it is fitted on 
to a cylinder of wood ; <f is a tooth entering the 
cotton, and c is a tooth leaving the. grate. The 
circle in the saw plate is 14 inchesi The teeth 
are laid off with front edge, on a line with a tan- 
|;ent, to a circle of 19 inches. The cotton is placed 
m the front part of the gin stand, through which 
the saw runs, and from its force, being turned by a 
drum on one end of the cylinder, it turns the cotton 
in an opposite direction, of course, the tooth is 
more or less forced in ; hot the main fojrce is not 
brought to bear until the tooth is about quitting 
the cotton at the grate e, between two of these 
each saw passes, and then pulls off the lint known 
in common as cotton. If this tooth should pass 
through the grates in going out, for it passes at c, 
with the point entering fi^t, of course the cotton 
would be forced into the notdi, and if the heel 
should enter first, no lint would be puUed off. 
The fact that many saw teeth are so shaped, and 
grates so fixed, that the tooth in leaving the box 
where the cotton is, passes through tne grates 
point foremost, is why we have the nap, or curl, 
or twist, in cotton to a great extent; another cause 
is dampness of the cotton, it is forced from the 
seed and being compressed in the tooth, the brush 
does not blow it to pieces; another reason, the 
brush has not velocity sufficient. To remedy 
these, alter the shape of the teeth, or grates, or 
the setting on of the latter, dry cotton, or give 
more velocity to the brush. 

To increase the quantity of ginned cotton, we 
would have to increase the speed ; but if we do 
so, that velocity alone will tend to force the fibre 
into the heel of the tooth, and in drawing it from 
the seed to break; or in the quantity drawn 
off, to cut against the sides of the grates. My no- 
tion is then, to increase the size of the saw plate to 
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12 or 16 inches, or even more ; I would, if I were 
able, experiment up to 24 inches ; increase the num- 
ber of teeth to 8 to 12 to the inch, give the brush 
velocity, this depending much on the form and num- 
ber of arms you give the brush. My brush you will 
see from actual measvrement evolves near six times 
to once of the saw, it having six arms and small ; but 
I should have the brush much longer than the saw 
plate, and- have the bristles long and stiff, placed 
to the edge of a thin board fastened to arms, say 
four to six inches wide ; the power of making a 
current of air to blow the cotton entirely loose from 
any compactness formed by the saw tooth as well 
as to clear the saws perfectly, is what we want. 
I should have seed and motes to be dropped, 
separate of course, but in front, with no air to be 
admitted to the brush, except at each end of the 
same; thru the motes could not be blown with 
cotton> and a more controlling blast of air kept dfr> 
rectlv to act on the lint. 

All gudgeons should work in boxes made to 
contain oil continually ; and whether gearing by 
togs or bands is best, should direct me whether to 
give motion to the brush by a band, or with coes. 

I give you now the measurement of my old- 
fashioned ein-stand : 

The saw plate measures in circumference 28 inch, 
driver on the end, 30{ 

drum that gives motion to the brush, 

'* of the brush, 
number of teeth in the saw plate, 124 

In giving the above, I remark here, that I made 
the drum that carries the brush band on the saw 
cylinder, larger by two inches in diameter, and re- 
duced that on the brush full quartet of an inch^ 
thus gave the brush over one evolation more 
than when it came from the ginwright When 
the brush has not velocity and power enough, the 
cotton will not be cleared directly from the saw 
teeth, and will be retained on the bristles. My 
addition is roughly done, but I save throwing back 
the ginnsd cotton in lint room nearly a hadf, the 
cotton being blown so much farther. 

Allow me to repeat in a kind of summary what 
I would have in a gin-stand, and assure you 
such a one I have not seen. I gave my opinion 
thus a year afo, and before such a one was 
known to any of us about here. I would have the 
saw plate some 1^ to 16 inches in diameter, the 
number of teeth to the inch 8 to 12, the teeth 
straight on the front edge, filed rounding, not 
square, or inclined, as is done with rip or cross cut 
saws, and never sharpened after. The grates 
straight, and placed saas to correspond with teeth 
of the saw, which should strike the line of grates 
on leaving them perfectly parallel, at no angle* 
The brush to have velocity enough to cause the 
^catest current of air, and should be 18 to 24 
inches in diameter. The motion of the brush to 
be given by bands or cogs as it may be known by 
machinists to be best — air admitted to the brusn 
at each end. I would have one set of false grates 
only, merely to more effectually cut off access of 
air from below or front to the brush, but not very 
close where the teeth of the saw pass througn 
them. 

My numiog gear is cast segments on a 12-fi)ot 
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wooden wheel, with a cast spur head on the axle 
of hand wheel, with 228 cogs in the main wheel, 
and 21 in the spur head, the band wheel being 5^ 
feet. The driver, or drum, or whirl, on the saw 
^cylinder being 30^ inches in circamferencey or 10 
inches, about, in diameter, will give data to cal- 
culate the velocity of saws. My reason for ad- 
vancing this idea of a gin stand arises from some 
two or three little trials. I have ^nned cotton on 
Mdntyre's patent spinning machme, and sent to 
Vicksburffh and New Orleans with samples of my 
gin*s performance, and found the former did com- 
mand from one to two cents more in the market, 
I therefore concluded if we could have a gin with 
fine teeth, that we might secure this advantage ; 
but we would lose in quantity — to make this up, I 
looked to size in the saw plate. 

I should remark here, that a long band, with 
an idler to support the lower part of the band so 
as to bus the drum more, would make the run- 
ning of the gin lighter to the horses. What size 
this idler should be, I know not, but think four to 
six inches diameter would be large enough. I 
have heard teU of one being made by a man, who 
called himself a mechanic, of some two to three 
feet ; his object was to give more velocity to saws. 
What a mechanic ! I suppose an idler of four 
inches would run lighter than one of two or four 
feet, and therefore than one 8 to 12 inches, and 
probably enough to notice. 

1 have been particular and minute that I may 
aid the beginner. 

Gin Bands.— I am not very sure, but what 
leather bands are the cheapest in the end. My 
present band has been in use nine years, the 
weight and cost of each are given to show what 
is the difference of present value, then the differ- 
ence between the wear of two years and very 
probably fuU fifteen to twenty will show the dif- 
ference in the end, which is the only mode for a 
&rmer to calculate. My band weighs 15 lbs. 
which at 37^ cts. per lb. cost. $5 62^ 

It measures 42 feet long, it will therefore 

take two thirds of 14 yds. at 14 cts., 1 31 

The leather band will last 15 to 20 years, 

say 15 years, per year, 37 

The band will last 3 years at most, 43 

When the leather band is 15 years old it is worth 
nearly half price, for strings, &&, whereas the 
cotton band is not worth anything. But there is 
another way to look at it, the use of that much 
cotton is something in creating more demand, with 
less demand for leather. 

It may not be a wise policy to invite attention 
to improving gin stands, it might hasten on to a 
change in the affairs of the world. Should the in- 

Eenuity of man once succeed so as to combine on a 
irge scale the ginning, carding, spinning, and 
Weaving into one operation, by which the large 
planter could turn out his cloth with as much ease 
as the pin-maker makes and sticks his pins, when 
compared with twenty-five to fifty years ago, it will 
cause a greater revolution than did Arkwright, 
with his power looms. What a change ! And yet 
it may be done in less time than we can anticipate. 

M. W. Philips. 
L0g Hall, Miss., Ssfi. 6, 1844. 



THE POLICY OF AMERICAN FARMERS.— No. 1 

If the farmers of the United States are ever to 
reap the full benefit of their labor, they must do 
something beyond raising the largest amount of 
products, at the least amount of expense. An en- 
larged and comprehensive view of our circumstan- 
ces and commerce as a nation, and its internal and 
foreign relations, and a general, systematic, and 
concerted action, on the part of the agricultural 
interests, founded upon such information, is indis- 
pensable to their realizing all the advanta|[es to 
which they are entitled. We see this intelligent 
and emboaied effort in every other profession and 
craft ; the clergy* acting through regular and fre- 
quent assemblies, for the more effectual promotion 
of their benevolent objects ; the physicians, asso- 
ciating for the protection of their profession under 
law, and securing to it the highest amount of in- 
telligence ; the lawyers, in controlling legislation 
so as to secure to the profession the largest bill of 
fees ; the mercantile and commercial interests, 
by their boards of commerce and other active 
and well-remunerated agents, influencing national 
laws and commercial regulations for their own 
benefit ; the manu&cturing and mechanical inter- 
ests, by concerted movements, effecting the same 
objects for their own pursuits; and even the la- 
boring classes, by the well-drilled and efficient 
strikes, not unfrequently compelling an attention 
to their own interests, beyond their intrinsie 
merits. The farmers, it is true, are well, indeed 
amply, protected by an impost on the objects of 
cultivation in this country sufficient to exclude 
every article they are now engaged in producing. 
The staple productions, grain, vegetables, be^ 
pork, cotton, &c., have always been fully protected, 
and by the late tariff the duties have been so ia- 
creased on wool, hemp, silk, and some other 
products, to which Americans have been recently 
turning an increased attention, that they can now 
defy competition from abroad. It is not the want 
of nigher duties on their crops, which they now 
require; it is a well-organized, efficient, intelli- 
gent, central board, supported by funds from the 
seneral government, which, procuring information 
From every portion of our wide-spread union, and 
from every foreififu nation, with which we can 
have any profitable traffic, will be enabled to sug- 
gest new and profitable objects of cultivation ; give 
additional value to such as are already receiving 
attention, and mature and communicate for a^ 
ceptance, such modifications of adopted systems, 
as the constantly varying circumstances of the 
country require. Such a board was recommended 
by the illustrious Washington, in his last message 
to Congress, Dec. 7, 1796, and had his wise coon- 
sel been at that time adopted, and efficiently cai^ 
ried out to the present time, we mis^ht confidently 
have looked for a success and mtelJi^ence m 
American agriculture, far beyond anything that 
the world can now exhibit. 

That the creation of such a board, is at aiqr 
time within the power of our landed interests, is 
clearly manifested in the fact, that every officer of 
our government, legislative or executive, is either 
directly or indirectly elected by the popular vote, 
and at least two thirds of this vote is given by 
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those whose entire support b derived from am- 
colture, and one half of the remaining third is 
tinder their controlling inflaence, so that not less 
than five sixths of the popular vcnce can be brought 
to (ear in favor of any measure calculated to pro- 
mote this object The n^lect, hitherto, to secure 
the rightful interests of this great pursuit^ evinces 
an apathy and indifierenee, alike discreditable to 
the intelligence and patriotism of the agricultural 
commimity. R. 

BCERINO SHEEP. 

H^vncG of late taken much interest in the 
growth of wool, and incidentally in the best breed 
of sheep for that puroose, I have concluded from 
all that I can learn ol the present flockmasters of 
the country, the prices of wool, and the condition 
of our American lands for wool-gruwing, that the 
original Spanish sheep, of the importations firom 
1802 to 1815, are the best for the general farmer, 
and particularly for my. own purposes^ Many 
years since, I was interested in the sheep of some 
of those importations, and I well recollect their 
fine, substantial forms; their well-covered bodies; 
and the beautiful and uniform fleeces which they 
annually yielded. But, so far as I can understand, 
those animals have many years ago passed away 
in the drooping interest toat our people have suf- 
fered in the production of valuable wools ; and 
more than that, in the impatient, fidgety, and 
uneasy propensity of the American character to 
change ana cross everything of the animal kind 
whicn they possess, and the proverbial disposition 
we have of not *' letting well enough alone. '^ 

The upshot of all this is, that the ancient flocks 
of our merinos (by ancient, I mean from 25 to 40 
years ago), have been Saxonized by the numerous 
flocks imported in the years 1825, '6, and *7, prin- 
cipally on speculation. Indeed, these animals, 
vastly inferior, in my estimation, for the interest 
of the American wool-grower, to the Spanish 
sheep, were greedily, and without due delibera- 
tion, seized upon by our breeders to improve them. 
The result has been, an absolute deterioration of 
their flocks, in constitution, size, and weight of 
fleece, and as I too much fear, the almost extmction 
of the true descendants of the old Spanish sheep 
from our country. At all events, I have examined 
several flocks the past season, and among them all 
I seldom recognised anything that came up to the 
splendid old origrioals of the early Spanish sheep 
imported by Livinsston and Humphrev in early 
days, and afterward in many select flocks, by sev- 
eral other distinguished sheep-fanciers and breed- 
ers of that day. There was a charter of nobility 
in their look ; a cavalier measure in their tread ; 
and the dignity of an old Spanish don in their 
presence, wnich outmeasured anything now seen, 
except occasionally, among the so-styled Merino 
flocks of ihe count rv. This deterioration is admit- 
ted by all with whom I have conversed, to be 
caused b^ the promiscuous breeding in of the 
Saxons with the Merinos. In corroboration of this 
sentiment, I have also the opinions of some of the 
largest wool merchants of the northern and east- 
^n cities, who unequivocally declare, that the 



qualities of our wool have gradually been chan- 

§ing from the fine, close, yellow fleece of the 
panish Merino, into the texture of the less hardy, 
yet finer and whiter, Saxon. 

1 have for some months been much interested in 
a sort of controversy which has been carried on in 
your paper regarding the merits of some sheep, 
descrlDed as l^ing bred in Vermont, and said by 
their breeders to be pure Paular Merinos. These 
animals also have gained much notoriety in the 
columns of some of our agricultural papers, 
where they have been figured, not at ail to their 
credit, nor as proof, (if the pictures be correct like- 
nesses,) in my opinion, of the purity of their 
blood, as either Paulars, or as pure specimens of 
the Spanish Merino at all. How this may be, how- 
ever, 1 will not pretend to say. Per contra to thii 
are the caustic, and, as I think, unnecessarily se- 
vere strictures of Examiner in the Agriculturist 
So far as the facts of Examiner are concerned,, my 
own evidence of the present condition of fine- 
wooled sheep in America corroborates them ; but 
his personalities can have little bearing on the 
real argument as to the existence of, or purity of 
blood of our fine-wooled sheep generally. 

In regard to the existence of the Paular, as a 
distinctive varietur of the Spanish sheep, in the 
United States, I infer that they are a /ancy breed 
now existing only in the imagination of their pro- 
prietors ; for, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, but very few of that valuable varietur ever 
were imported into America at all ; and the invet- 
erate propensity of the ** universal Yankee nfitioa'* 
to intermix everything of the animal kind, could 
hardly have leA these to escape the usual fate of 
all thmgs else. I also believe this from the state- 
ments of very many highlv creditable individuals 
in 'different parts of the Union, who have much 
experience in sheep-breedinaf, and an intimate 
knowledge of the principal flocks throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Jarvis, of Vermont, who probably imported 
more iSpanish sheep than any other single indi- 
vidual m the United States, declares in his essay 
last winter, published in the Boston Cultivator^ 
that his own flock, although kept separate in their 
varieties for a long time, were all mixed some 
years ago, and since then he has bred them indis- 
criminately. It is also asserted bv those who have 
abundant opportunity to know from personal ob- 
servation, and by wool-dealers, who have pur- 
chased his wool, that the Saxon blood has pre- 
vailed to a great extent among his flock of late 
years. So also of most, indeed, perhaps, every 
other large flock in the United States. Now and 
then, select small flocks may possibly be found, 
few and far between, the relics of some weU- 
cared-for, and choice animals which have not been 
intermixed with Saxon or other blood. Yet it 
may in truth be said, if we are to believe the dis- 
interested testimony of the great body of wool 
growers throughout the United States, no candid 
mind can rely upon obtaining pure, unalloyed 
Spanish sheep in any considerable numbers. 

It appears to me, that the persons who have 
recommended their animals to public attentioa 
through the agricultaial piess as pure Merinosi 
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and the blood of which has been impeached, 
should, in justice to themsekes, substantiate their 
pedi^ees by unimpeachable evidence. In pursu- 
ing this course, imposition may be avoided, and 
the public confidence restored in such individuals 
as now stand by public accusation in the unenvi- 
able position ot selling spurious animals under 
false names ; and as both myself and many of my 
friends require thoroughbred Spanish rams for the 
restoration of our flocks, it is not to be doubted 
that such animals, if existing in the United States, 
will meet with ready encouragement from system- 
atic wool-growers. 

As to the Rambouillet sheep of Mr. Collins, I 
have, seen aaly one or two specimens of his flock. 
The staple of their wool is remarkably nice, and 
shows all tlie fine, silky, softness ana length of 
the most approved Merino of " the olden time." 
Yet as these are so few in number, I understand 
that no more of his sheep are for sale at present ; 
my own and the applications of others being re- 
fused at any price, they do not appear likely to sup- 
ply the public demand, at all events, for some time 
to come. L. F. Allen. 

Black Rock, October^ 1844. 

SORREL AND SOUR SOILS. 

1 AN obliged to Acetocella for his criticism on 
my article relative to sonel, as it is probable I may 
be in error according to modern chemical records. 
When taking lectures some forty years ago, I was 
engaged for nearly two years in a laboratory ma- 
king experiments, and among the articles tested 
was the juice of sorrel, in which we detected 
lime, and as we had to supi)ly j^otash to make the 
binoxalate, I marked the juice in my notes as an 
oxalate of lime. I can not now remember whether 
the sorrel we used was the acetosa, or the aceto- 
cella. 

Granting the lujce of sorrd to be a binoxalate 
of potash, the adding lime to prevent its growth 
would be just as arourd as if it were oxalate of 
lime ; inasmuch as time can not displace potash 
from any of its acid combinations, having a much 
weaker aflinity for acids than potash. The most 
probable remedy would be sulphate of lime ; or if 
this did not answer, a very weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid, this acid having a much stronger 
affinity for potash than the oxalic 

Wm. Partridge. 

DOGS AND CATS. 

I SUFFER great loss in two kinds of stock here, 
which, if not of as great value as Durham cattle, 
are yet even more indispensably useful — ^I mean in 
dogs and cats ! During the two years and a half 
that I have resided here, we have not been able 
to keep a single cat ; they have all died in convul- 
sions, and all in the same singular manner. They 
ate attacked with violent shivering, seem in great 
agony, mewing and struggling, each fit becoming 
more and more violent, until they die. Can yon 
or any of your correspondents give us the cause 
and remedy, fa) I have been told that bleeding, 
by catting off a piece of the tail each time they 



have a fit, will ultimately cure theuL I am now 
trying it, economizing the tail as much as possible, 
that it may get a iair trial So far the kittens 
have recovers, when thus treated. Some other 
cure would be preferable, as a bobtailed cat is 
rather an unsightly object Still, better even a 
bobtailed one than none. 

I have also lost several valuable dogs within 
the past year, in somewhat the same way. Two 
of those I lost were very valuable terriers. They 
begin by going about as if in pain, and evidently 
not thriving. In a few days they commence with 
a sharp, keen, constantly reiterated bark, which 
they keep up, day and night, concealing them- 
selves in some dark comer for a week or so, when 
they die. Others have dropped down, when ajp- 
rently in good health, in a violent convulsive fit, 
having one fit after another, in rapid succession, 
until they die. I meet with no loss, of this kind, 
that grieves and annoys me so much as that of a 
favorite dog, and would be glad to hear of some 
cure or preventive. 

I would say to your correspondent, S. S., that 
we have had our trees and shrubs almost ruined 
this year by myriads of a dark brown aphis, yet 
we have no signs of the yellows. 

Thomas Affleck. 

Washington, Miss,, Oct., 1844. 

(a) We can not tell the cause of this disease, 
unless it be an overeating of rats or animal food, 
but the remedy we have generally found success- 
ful, was, to administer pretty strong doses of warm 
catmint tea. As a preventive, we supply our cats 
with all the milk they will drink and what vege- 
table food they will eat, such as bread, potatoes, 
&c. We also occasionally give them a dish of 
fresh fish, well cooked, of which they are ex- 
tremely fond. All animals should have a variety 
of food when possible to obtain it. 

DUTCH AND YANKEE TEAMS. 

All can not live on canals and railroads. What 
then is to be done ? I spent the last summer and 
autumn at Venice, in Ohio. The wheat was 
brought from 40 to 140 miles, in wagons drawn 
bv four, and sometimes six horses. Sixty bush- 
els was not an uncommon load, and a caravan of 
some ten or twenty was^ons were often seen 
coming in together. The first thing to be attended 
to on their arrival at the mill was to take the 
horses from the wagon, unship the feeding trough, 
bolt it upon the tongue of the wagon, give a few 
pounds of hay to the horses, which would soon be 
devoured, then give them water, after which as 
much chopped feed with cut straw as would sat- 
isfy their appetite. Now a fire would be made in 
the open air, water boiled, coffee made, bread and 
a cold boiled ham be taken from the wagon, and 
a frugal but comfortable meal follow. No trouble 
in procuring either milk or sugar for the coffee. 
A tea-kettle, coffee-pot, and tin cup, together with 
a common shoe-kniie to slice the bread and ham, 
constituted all the cooking utensils necessary for 
the journey. After this was accomplished, they 
soon turaea in under the cover of the wagon, 
where upon the bags of wheat for a bed, or straw 
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if unloaded, the teamsters have a sweet night's 
sleep. Arrir^ at Venice, and the wheat unloaded 
and payment received for it, they take in a few 
bushels of ship stuff, sufficient to last to where 
they have lefl feed, at suitable distances from 
home, to carry them through the entire journey 
each way, so that the whole expense of the jour- 
ney is the feed at the mill, and perhaps a Utile hay 
and cut straw purchased on the road. 

I will now contrast this with another section of 
wheat-growing country, lying within a circle of 30 
miles of the canal or railroad depot. The farmer 
puts up his 30 bushels of wheat, hitches on his 
two hundred dollar span of horses, takes his two 
dollar mounted whip, gives it a cracky and away 
he goes to the hair- way house ; stops, ordere a 
bating of hay for his horses, 6 cents; 8 quarts of 
oats, 25 cents ; dinner, 31 cents, and 6 cents to the 
hostler for his attention. Arriving at the mill, he 
takes the horses from the waeon to the tavern, 
ordera supper, lodging, and breakfasL The whole, 
together with horse-keeping, &c, &c., $1 56. 
Perhaps he may drive home on 31 cents for horse- 
feed and creature comforts; say in all $2 expense 
out of 30 bushels wheat. I have said nothing of 
the difference in cost of the clothes of these two 
fiurmers ; the former consisting of what thev call 
jeans, made in the family, of cotton and wool, and 
costing not to exceed $4 for the dress throughout, 
hat, boots, and all. The latter costing $40 at least, 
including great coats and nmbrella, and very cheap 
toa The one farm has cost, with all buildings 
complete, say $6 per acre ; while the other has 
cost $50 per acre. The former is out of debt, and 
lays aside his money, or loans it on interest; the 
latter has hard work to pay his interest money, 
after meeting all family expenses. Take courage, 
then, my distant and mland readers, and envy not 
your neighbon who live, as you may erroneously 
suppose, in the enjoyment of superior advantages. 

A BUCKXTS. 

COSTLY FENCES. 

These are all very well where fencing material 
abounds, and the owner can afford to build at an 
expense of 75 to 150 cents per rod. No single 
rule of building or description of fence will an- 
swer for all localities. Every farmer must con- 
sult his own convenience and interest in the mat- 
ter. I think people in general have too great a 
penchant for small enclosures. These should be 
proportioned to the size of the farm. In stony 
countries, solid wall is no doubt the best; in 
wooden ones, the worm or Virginia fence is alto- 
gether the best and cheapest [a) I have lately 
made a contract for some two miles of this, to be 
dght rails high, and double locked at each corner, 
for about 30 cents per rod in length. It takes up 
some six feet of ^ound in width, it is true, but in 
cheap land that is no object The rails will last 
20 to 50 yeara, and if they get infested with 
bushes, it is but little labor to take them up and set 
them a few feet distant on another line. White 
oak, red and white cedar, red, black, and gray 
oaks, chesnut, hickory, the varieties of ash, bass- 
wood, eUn, &c, &c, in fact, anything that will 



split, makes good fence ; but a block of durable 
wood, some six inches thick, should be laid under 
the ground end of each bottom rail. 

PUTNAtf. 

(a) The *' best and cheapest" fences are, with 
few exceptions, none at all. They are not only aa 
eyesore in the landscape, but a perfect curse to the 
country, and the most unnecessary and outrageous 
tax on their industry that a people ever voluntarily 
submitted to. This language may appear strange 
to many of our readers, but we intend to take up 
this subject in our next volume, and hope to show 
the enormous absurdity and waste of labor in 
fencing in farms, especially in a country like 
the broad prairies of the west, which seems to 
have been made by Omnipotence expressly to be 
cultivated without them. 



FINE CATTLE FOR THE SOUTH. 

As the importera of fine cattle in the south ofteo 
lose them by sudden death, and having had con- 
siderable experience in transporting them there, I 
have thought it might be useful, for me to give 
some hints on the subject for your paper. It is 
very important to the breeders of the south that 
they should adopt the custom of selecting young 
cattle instead or old ones, and they are ^ten in- 
jured by high feeding. I would say from one to 
two yeara old were tne best ages for importation. 
Ship in the &11 not earlier than the first of Octo- 
ber. They should have as near the same conne 
of treatment after their arrival at the south as they 
had been in the habit of receiving at home. Good 
hay with com and oats ground, or separate in mod- 
erate quantities, bran, or shorts mixed with cut 
straw and roots, if convenient But above aU, 
they should be sheltered from the hot sun, rains, 
and the night air, and have no grass until fairly 
acclimated ; last, but not least, good water. This 
courae of treatment should be kept up twelve 
months, after which both they and their progeny 
may be treated as the ffood common stock of the 
country is, and they wul live and do well. 

R. H. Hendbickson^ 

Middletown, O., Oct. 1, 1844. 

HELPS IN READING AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

EvEBT one knows the value of a good index, or ta- 
ble of contents, to an agricultural or any other work. 
Let me suggest another time-saving help, which 
shall answer the same purpose for a whole life dT 
aj§;ricoltural reading, that a ^ood index does for a 
single volume. The object is to facilitate a refers 
ence to whatever is of any value in such reading. 
It consists simply in making an index, as you read 
oisuhjectB, Let any farmer fumish himself with 
a bhink book of one hundred and fifty page^ 
which will cost three or four shillings, (more or 
less). Then draw a line across each page, about 
an mch from the top, and another down each page, 
about an inch and a half from the left hand side- 
Then commence with the first page with the 
alphabet and write A in the space at the left hand, 
and a in the space at the top, in the centre of the 
page. On the next page write A— «, and oo the 
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next A it in the same manner, and when the five 
vowels in A are exhausted, repeat the process 
with B — B a, B e, then C a, C e, and so on to the 
end of the alphabet, which will take jost the one 
hundred and fiAy pages, and six pages to each let- 
ter ; a page for each vowel. The book can be pre- 
pared m an hour easily, and when it is so ruled 
and lettered, it is alwavs ready for the record. 

Now for its use. When reading, and you come 
to any subject which you wkh to examme again, 
any directions which you wish to recollect, make 
a minute of it in your blank book, as follows. 
Write the prominent word, or subject, in the mar- 
gin at the tefi hand, and on that pa^fe which has 
tne first vowel in the word ; thus if it is about 
apples, on the page A e ; if about cattle, on the 
page C a, and so on. At the right hand of the 
word state what you wish about the subject, and 
where it is found* I can not give the idea so well 
as to quote at random a few pages from my own 
book, which I think your printers can imitate with 
common types, spaces, dashes, &c., without anv 
engraving, and which shows the form of the book 
and the manner of its use, at a glance. 



A 


a 


Asparagus. 


how cultivated : Azo. Ag. toI. ii. p. 6, vol. iii. 


'^M 


" « p. TO. Faxm. Mo. Vis. vol. iii. p. 


II 


125. 


11 


II tt New C^B. Farm, voi ii. p. 


tt 


106, Tol. iu. p. 123. 


A 


e New page. 


Apples. 


good kinds : West. Farm. vol. ii. pp. 10, 175, 


(1 


196,206. 


11 


" " New Gen. Farm. vol. i. pp . 82, 

103, 180. VoLii.Dp.51, 178. 

" « Am. Agricul. voL i. p. 324, 


II 


II 


II 


voL iii. p. 120. 


II 


value for stock : K. Gen. Farm. vol. i. p. 18. 


II 


vol. V. p. 36. 
winter keep: Am. AgriciU. vol. Ii. p. 193. 


it 


Apple 


how made : New Gen. Farmer, vol. 2. 


Molasses. 


p. 27. 


Ashes. 
II 


value for manure : Monthly Vis. vol. iv. pp. 

79, nf3. 187. 
'< " N. Gen. Farm. vol. ii. J). 

93, vol. iii. pp. 158,164. 
, " « Am. Ag. ^ol. 1, p. 324. 


II 


II 


'' 


C 


e New page. 



CharcoaL 

u 

tt 

Cattle. 
II 

ti 

tt 

it 

tt 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Calves. 
11 

II 

tt 

tt 

Cranberries. 
II 

u 

Ctrrou, 

It 

it 



It 
tt 



u 
ct 



nutritive : Am. Ag. vol. i. p. 181, vol. ui 
pp. 108. 126. 
" N. Gen. Farm. vol. v. pp. 33, 41 . 

diseases of: Complete Farm. pp. 66--71. 
" " West. Farm. vol. u. p. 248. 
N. Gen. Farm. vol. i. op. 68, 
85, vol. iii. pp. 49, a. 
native, value of: N. Gen. Farm. vol. iii. pp. 

2, 18. Am. Ag. vol. L p. 
328. 
short horns : Am. Ag. (too many to quote.) 
Devons : Am. Agricul. vol. iii. p. 10. 
Hereford : " " vol. ii. p. 106. 
treatment of: Am. A^. vol. L pp. 84, 362. 

vol. iii. p. 40. 
*' Complete Farmer, pp. 54—61. 

" N. Gen. Farm. vol. i. pp. 68, 86, 

" 99. vol. iU. p. 49. 

how raised : N. Gen. Farm. voL iii. p. 45. 
" " Am. Ag. vol. i. p. 28, vol. iii. 
pp. 64, 79. 
white, for cattle { Am. Ag. vol. L p. 343. 
" '' « N.Geu.Farm.vol.iU.p. 

77. 



Thus I have quoted a part of three pages, from 
which the plan can be seen. Thus if you want 
to make a minute of com, cows, clover, cooking 
food, crops, &c, use page C o ; if of flax, fiilow, 
farm buildinefs, the page Fa; if of horses, hooC. 
ail, horn ail^Cot beds, hops, horse power, &c., the 
page H 0. Thus it will be seen, that you haTe 
onl^ to turn to the page of the book where the 
subject is noted, and you can refer at ouce, and 
without loss of time, to anv volume of any work 
you have read on the auDJect, and thus save a 
great deal of time in lookmfif over the contents 
and throuffh the pages of eacm volume. I made 
my book from the necessity of the case, it took so 
much time to look up the information I wanted. 
I have no doubt lost a valuable cow, from not 
being able at once to turn to the treatment of 
diseases. Now I can find any one I have read 
in two minutes. And so of all other subjects. 
Five minutes is amply supply sufficient to note 
down the contents ot each number of any agricul- 
tural paper, and theu you have the same facUities 
to refer to your whole agricultural reading, that 
you have for any single volume, when your editor 
sends |rou, at the end, a complete index. Of 
course it is assumed in this, that your different 
volumes are preserved, bound or stitched, and 
kept with your reference book where they can 
easily be taken up. Of course, also, it is supposed 
a farmer must have a pen and ink handy. If he 
has to send to the barn-yard to pull a quill from 
the win^ of a goose, and pour some vin^r into 
an old mk bottle, to make something that wiU 
mark, and use his razor to make a pen, (all of 
which I saw recently^, at the house of a large 
farmer, or of a man with a large farm), it mav not 
be a time-saving operation. This caution, now- 
ever, is needless without doubt; for a man who does 
this never takes an agricultural paper, probably, 
and has no need of reference, and nothing to refer 
to if he had. But for a man who wants to save 
time and money, a mere trifle of cost, and a few 
minutes spent as soon as the paver or book is 
read, it will be found very valuable. The more 
one reads, the more valuable it will be. It brings 
the whole under the eye at once, just as a mei^ 
chant, who keeps his books well posted up, can 
tell in a moment how each man's account stands. 
But if you do not have anything readv and make 
the entries at once, your reading will leave you 
like the merchant who should have to look through 
his day book (keeping no ledger) to find any 
man's account It would be a time-wasting, and 
not a time-saving operation. H. 

Ohio, August 5, 1844. 

The plan of the above work suggested by our 
correspondent, is like Todd^s Index Rerum, which 
we have made use of for several years. It is ruled 
and bound with the alphabetical letters printed on 
the top of each page. We can attest to its great 
value as an index for general reference, and are 
highly obliged to our correspondent for bringing 
the subject before the public for the benefit of the 
farmer. Such an index is as valuable to him as 
to the student of general literature, and perhaps 
even more so, as he has not like him large and well- 
selected libraries, at hand for constant reference. 
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Tna machiae. Smith's Power Cora-Sheller «nd 
Separator, consists of a horizoaial toothed cylin- 
der six feet loitg, and oae foot two iachee id 
diameter, The ears of com, io the operation, ore 
conGned to a part of the upper aad nsJDg side of 
this cylinder, oy means of a cant iron concare ez- 
lendii^ the whole length of the machioe, and be- 
ing shoTeled or let m the machine at one end, 
ihey are driren through, and the cobs discharged 
at ine oppc»ite end, while the grain falls below, 
being admitted on either side of the cylinder. 
The operation is governed by elevating or depres- 
ung the discharge end, whicli causes toe macbbe 
to discharge the cobs fast or slow, and of course 

Sqraies more or less upon (hem ; thus securing to 
! operator the power of finishing his work, 
This machine is capable of shelling three buD- 
dred bushels of ears per hour. 

F. N. SuiTH, Patentee. 
New Torh, Oct. 1S44. 



TD8SAC GRASS. 

Tbe introdnction of iiissac grass in Great Britain 
has been deemed of so much interest there, as to 
have enlisted the efforts of some of the high offi- 
cers of eoTemmeni for that purpose. To a recent 
Ho. of The Transaciions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, I noticed a com- 
mtmicatioD to the society from Lord Stanley, sec- 
retary of stale for the colonies, enclosing a letter 
Avm Governor Moody of the Falkland Islands, 
where the grass is prtMuced in great perfection. I 
give an extract irom the letter of the governor : 

" I have proved to my own satisfaction, nothing 
can answer better than the tassac, sown and 
I^anied ont in rows, the tufts of grass being about 
six feet from centre lo centre. I am resolved to 
pursue this practice by having a large field laid 
out at Port William, in order to cut bundles through 
ihe winter to fodder horse* and cattle in a stable, 
in the same manner as u done with the Guinea 
grass in the West Indies. I know that at pres- 
ent it mav be cut twice in a year; but under 
proper cultivation it may be gone over much 
oflener. It greatly improves by cuttmg, and grows 
ftst. Horses injure it ny grazing, and pigs destroy 
it. My present ezperimeat tends to show that it 
will grow on almost any soil, and that it is not 
necessary br it to be exposed to the spray of the 



In some places the extent of the patches appears 
to be ve^ capricious, the reason of which I can 
not discover, as it occurs where the soil and other 
circumstances appear to be uniform. This is patu 
[icularly illustrated on an island of some elevalioo 
in Port Salvador. Although the lussac ^ss may 
be cut and amply remunerate the planting in the 
first year, it seems to take three years Irom the 
seed to arrive at perfection; but the tnfis bear 
planting out extremely well. As to how many 
years the same roots may last, I can offer no iafof 
mation. Decayed portions of the root appear to 
accumulate ; but in a properlv attended piece of 
ground those would be annually removed. Under 
our present imperfect system, allowing [he cattle 
to roam and graze at will, palling out, wastins, 
and trampling as much as they eat, the rough, 
irregular patches of tussac on Long Island, amount- 
ing together to about 150 acres, keep in good lat 
condition for six months* 2S0 cattle and TO horses. 
Under proper maoaeemenl, it is toy opinion the 
same quantity would be fouod to maintain threa 
times tnat number throughout ibe year. The grasa 
rises high above the snow, is fresh and green all 
the winter, and from its height, completely shel- 
ters the horses and cattle lying among iL Perhaps 
the best experiment which could be made in Eng- 
land would be to plant tussac in one of the small 
islands of the Oruieys, such as Hunda, if it met 
with the approbation of the owner; and I con- 
ceive it would be greatly to the advantage of the 
landed proprietors of the Orkneys and Shetland 
Islands to send from among them an intelligent 
person to the Falkland Islands, to study the habits 
of the grass and to collect seed. He should arriva 
there early in October." 

The Falkland Islands are siiuaied between Bl^ 
and 52," south latitude, and nearlv parallel willt 
the Straits of Magellan, from which they are di^ 
tant about 8° easL The climate ia therefore very 
severe. If the tussac be so entirety adapted to 
that sitnatioo, analogy would lead us to expect 
it would be every way suited to a large extent of 
oor noitheaatem coasL Their winters being the 
reverse of ours, it is necessary, as suggested, that 
one desirous of studying the habits of the grass 



* The cattle ue kept on J-ong Iiland only during lb* 
irinleT moDtha. 
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shooki be there early in October, the commencemeat 
of their spring. The high reputation the tuaaac has 
acquired from rarioas visiters to the above islands 
folly justifies the efforts now making for its intro- 
duction into the islands of Great firitain. Six 
pounds of the seed hare been sent there at about 
912 50 per lb. It is not improbable that a small 
quantity might be obtained there through our 
minister at St. James', Mr. Everett, who takes 
much interest in ajgricultural matters ; or through 
Mr. Coleman, our intelligent agricultural represen- 
tative abroad, (a) The object is well worthy the 
most thorough trial, at any reasonable cost, in our 
own country. Perhaps some of our enterprising 
Americans have noticed the tussac abroad, ana 
already tried it at home. If so, they will confer 
a great benefit on our agricultural community by 
communicating the results in the columns of some 
one of the farmers' ioumals of this country. 

What is the result of hints on the iniroduction 
and cultivation of spurry in the sandy soils of the 
United States? Has the experiment yet been 
tried, and what has been the result ? Our seeds- 
men who are so liberally patronized by the far- 
mers, oo^ht to exhibit an enterprising spirit in the 
introduction of new varieties or seeds whose util- 
ity has been proved elsewhere.(^) 

R. Ii. Alleit. 

Buffalo, Oct. 10, 1844. 

(a) We have solicited Mr. Colman, and several 
Other friends in England, to procure us some 
of this grass seed. The reply is, that it can not 
be had till larger supplies arrive there. If we find 
any vessels sailing from this port likely to touch at 
the Falkland islands, we shall endeavor to get 
tome seed direct. Whale ships might obtain it 

(b) Mr. Thorbum imported a small quantity of 
spurry seed last spring, but we have not yet heard 
of the result of experiments with it 



LADT BARRIN6T0N III. 

Mb. Vail has just received from the herd of 
Mr. Thomas Bates, of Kirkleavington, England, 
another fine Durham cow, called Lady Barring- 
ton 3d. She arrived at this port on the 12th ult. 
We much regret that we were out of town at the 
time, and did not see her, as she almost imme- 
diately left for her owner's residence at Troy, who, 
we are glad to see, is still willing to be at the ex- 
pense of importing superior animals from abroad, 
notwithstanding the dull sales at home. However, 
in this particular, we expect within a year to see 
a great change ; as the early maturity of the Dur- 
hams, and their other good qualities, are attracting 
marked attention. 

Mr. Vail informs us, that Ladv Barrington is 
almost entirely red, and a much larg^er cow than 
Dutchess, his first importation ; uniting to great 
length, broad loins, and fair brisket, with weU-de- 
reloped udder, promising good milking qualities. 
Mr. Bates thus writes to Mr. Vail about her: 
** You will find Lady Barrington's pedigree in the 
aecond part of the 5th volume of the Herd-Book, 
page 514. She is by Cleveland Lad (3407), who 
obtained the highest premium at the show of 
die Royal Agricultural Society at Liverpool, in 



1841, and also stood first, the same year, at the 
Yorkshire Agricultural show at Hull, and is now 
in possession of Lord Feversham, at Duncomb 
Park. The grandsire, Belvidere (1706), was aire 
and grandsire of the Duke of Northumberland 
(1940), and had been Lord Barrington's favorite 
cow tribe from 1794. I bought my first Lady 
Barrington in 1831, after the death of his lordship. 
This tribe generally breeds fenudes, and I hope 
she will give you a lot of cows. She will breed 
well to your Wellington. The cow has had no 
forced keep, and as such is more likely to do well 
with you than if she had come out in high condi- 
tion. I shall be glad to hear the account of your 
show in America, [meaning that of the New York 
State Anp^cultural Society,] and hope you will be 
successtul in obtaining prizes.'' 

Mr. Vail further remarks, that though large. 
Lady B. is not at all coarse. We have not a 
doubt she will prove a valuable addition to his al- 
ready choice herd. 

HENS. 

Can any of your readers inform an inquirer, how 
long aAer connexion with the cock the eggs of a 
hen will produce chickens ? 

How often is connexion with the cock necesaarf , 
to insure fecundity to a constantly laying hen ? 

Is one connexion sufi&cient to fertilise a brooding 
or ordinary nestful of eggs ? 

In the case of the hen turkey, when in heat, a 
single treading sufiSces for a brood of chicks— is it 
so with the common hen ? 

Do the Poland fowls lav more eggs than the 
common hen on the same xeep, or is the superior 
merit claimed for them, limited to their neglect of 
sitting ? 

How long will a hen continue to be as good a 
layer as at one and two years old ? 

Is there any rule for determining the age of a 
hen? 

What is the best food for poultry to produce the 
greatest quantity of egss ? 

Can hens be too full fed to lay well, and does 
not full feeding always promote laying ? Q. 

SEEDING GRASS LANDS IN GEORGIA. 

In October, 1842, 1 seeded about four acres of 
red clover with wheat It came up tolerably well^ 
and stood the winter, and afler the wheat was cat, 
presented as promising^ appearance as it does in 
the Northern States. I let it stand the first sea- 
son and neither cut nor pastured it In June last 
I cut the best, and made about two tons of food 
hay ; part of the ground had been overflowed and 
drowned the clover. In July it headed again, 
about a -foot high, when I turned my mikh cows 
on it, and in three days they had increased their 
milk three fold, and it was of a much richer 
quality than previously, although running on good 
native pasture. I allowed the clover to be crop- 
ped very close, but expect in November it will 
give me another crop for my cows. On the 
whole, I think it a fair and satisfactory experi- 
ment, and this has placed it beyond a doubt, that 
red clover can be cultivated with success in this 
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state. The land where it was sowed is far from 
beinff rich; four vears since it was a worn out 
ddneldy and has nad but little manure, and that 
applied to previous crops of com and tumeps. 
when preparing the ground for wheat, on which 
the clover was sowed, a two-horse turning plow 
was used, and a scooter plow run ader in the fur- 
row, as a substitute for a subsoil plow. A heavv 
iron-tooth harrow and roller followed, all of which 
I think very necessary to success in raising good 
crops of small grain and grass. I expect to seed 
ten acres with clover this fall, on part of which I 
shall sow red top with the clover. W. H. S. 
Sparta, Georgia^ Aug. 1, 1844. 



THE LOCUST TREE. 

OccASioNALLT you havo recommended the cul- 
tivation of the locust on plantations, and for shade. 
It has been said that the locust will spread, so as 
to injure the tillage in the adjoining fields, and this 
deters many from planting it. 1 am told that, in 
New England, thev are attempting its eradication 
for this reason, and that even this is difficult, be- 
cause where a shoot is pulled up, each broken 
root will send up another. On account of the 
freedom of the tree from insects, its general beauty 
of appearance, and its rapid growth, it is very de- 
sirable to cultivate it, especiiuly for shade (where 
the Algerine custom of taking off all the forest 
trees has prevailed), if it can be done safely. I 
have planted a few, which are growing so finely 
as to attract the attention of most passers ; but 
have refrained from plantiiig more, in consequence 
of the above suggested difficulty. Can you ^ve 
your readers any certain information on this pomt ? 
(a) I would be glad to plant many this fall, being 
sure they make the best shade for the farm gen- 
erally, if it is safe to do so. There are none old 
enough in this region to settle this matter. 

A Subscriber. 

Ohio, August, 1 844. 

P. S. The spreading is said occurs in this way 
^-the roots extend a great distance, and shoots 
will spring up, and these again extend roots, and 
throw shoots, till the lots ac^oining are filled with 
them. 

(a) We have never heard of the above objec- 
tions to planting locusts before, though we have 
seen hundreds of acres of them. WiU any of our 
readers answer as to this point ? Locusts at 
the north have been greatly injured by the borer; 
but for the last few years it nas nearly disappeared, 
and they are now flourishing finely. 

Peaches not attacked by the Curculio. — 
In Mr. Parson's article, paffe 310 of our last num- 
ber, he desires us to say, Uiat peaches should not 
have been included among the fruits subject to be 
attacked by the curcUlio. 

Fall Plowing. — ^If the land abound in clay, 
this is essentially necessary, as firost is a much 
better pulveriser of the soil than the harrow and 
roller. Besides, fall plowing exposes insects of 
most kinds to destruction: &ndy or light gravelly 
lands may be pbwed in the spring. 



NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

AintVAL KKETXNO, JAVOAKV, 1845 

To Agricultural Writers and Farmers generally. 

The annual convention of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, which will continue in ses- 
sion for several days about the middle of January 
proximo, will be occupied with the examination 
of many subjects highly important to the agricul- 
tural community and to citizens generally. The 
range of investigation (in the reports from com- 
mittees, in the essays prepared by various writers, 
and in the remarks from sundry speakers), is de- 
signed to embrace all topics of leading interest 
in reference to such improvements as may better 
enable the farming community of this state to sus- 
tain itself under the competition generated by the 
fertile and cheap lands of the west — such as im- 
provement in the character and management ot 
stock — in the introduction and promotion of new 
branches of farming industry-— in the application of 
science as a profitable auxiliary in various depart- 
ments of rural industry, as well as in the compo- 
sition of manures and the cultivation of the soil — 
including, not least though last, the diffusion of 
agricultural and horticultural knowledge through 
the instrumentality of the public libraries and com- 
mon school organization. Sufiicient is now known 
from consultation with gentlemen most conversant 
with these matters in difierent sections, to warrant 
the undersigned in expressing a belief that the 
approaching annual convention will concentrate 
the efforts of the friends of agriculture in a man- 
ner eminently conducive to the great obiects for 
which agricultural organization is desirable. The 
mornings and afternoons will be devoted to busi- 
ness, at the agricultural Hall, in the Old State 
House, at Albany ; and the evenings to sociable 
intercourse among the members of the state and 
county societies, and other friends of agriculture 
and horticulture from all sections of the state of 
New York, and from several neighboring states. 
The hospitality of the firiends of the cause in and 
around Albany, the undersigned also feels war- 
ranted in saying, will be manifested liberaUy in 
providing comfortable quarters for gentlemen at- 
tending the convention on this interesting occasion. 
The multiplicity of business and the immense 
crowds at tne state fair and cattle shows, render it 
impracticable on those occasions to convene the 
friends of agriculture as fully as desirable for 
deliberation, discussion, and sociability ; and it is 
hoped and believed that the January conventioQ 
will furnish opportunities for promotmg these ol^ 
jects, to the satisfaction of a^priculturists and friends 
who may honor the convention with their presence 
from this and other states. 

It may be added that the agricultural meeti^» 
commenced satislfactorily last winter, will be con- 
tinued on each Thursday evening of the approacb- 
ing winter; and Mends o£ the cause generally are 
invited to attend, at the sodenr's halE 

Among the business which will employ the 
time of the state society at the annual meeting, 
will be an examination and decision on the merits 
of the reports and essays and books on the variont 
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subjects embodied in the foliowiog schedule, 
adopted by the executive committee — ^John. P. 
BeeKman, rresideut, in the chair — several of the 
premiums, on important subjects (as stated when 
premiums were nrst offered months ago), being 
open to competition from citizens of other states 
as well as ]New York — a fact which editors are 
particularly requested to notice : 

PREMIUMS OFFEEED — 

Which were not included in the list published 
in our May No., page 146 and following : 

For the best text-book on. agriculture and horticulture, 
for the use of schools (copyright reserred to the au- 
thor), $100. 

For the best essay, detailiug observations made on 
the culture aud diseases of the potato, with special ref- 
erence to the phenomena of the extraordinary visitation 
which has largely desolated the potato crop in the 
United States, and embracing suggestions for counter- 
acting the difficulty in future cultivation of that crop-* 
a gold medal worth $20. 

For the best essay on the means of diffusing scien- 
tific knowledge in connexion with agricultural and hor- 
ticultural information, through the instrumentality of 
the public libraries and schools^ with a catalogue of 
books suitable for the purpose-*a gold medal worUi $20. 

HxiTBT CyRsiiXT, jRec. Sec^ 
Agricultural Hall, Old State House, Albany. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

It is now time to close up the operations of the warm 
season, and provide for the cold. Finish collecting in 
all your crops, corn, turneps, cabbages, &c., and see 
that your cellars are well secured against frost, and 
your granaries against depredators. Finish the fall 
plowing. All clay land should be thrown into ridges 
for the action of the frost. One good plowing on such 
land in the fall is worth two or three in the spring, and 
as the soil has a great affinity for ammonia, while thus 
exposed, it will absorb large quantities of it brought 
down in the winter and spring, by the snows and rain, 
which it will yield to the crops the ensuing season. 
Examine the winter grain and any water furrows which 
have become choked up, let them be opened. Standing 
water toiU kill any fuefdl vegetable, excepting rice. 

Hie yards should be well bedded with turf, peat, or 
muck, weeds, refuse straw, and other vegetable matters ; 
and so coastmeted that the soluble parts of it, which 
are the best, shall not be drained off to help inundate 
the roads and ditches. If time permits, drains should 
be made to carry off the latent water, which destroys 
the crops, or diminishes them so much as hardly to pay 
for the raising. Underground, in preference to surface 
drains, should always be constructed, unless large quan- 
tities of water are required to pass. Give all your 
roots in heaps for the winter an additional covering be- 
fore the ground is frosen. Have all the bams and 
sheds weU covered and mended, and the racks and 
mangers all tight, and in order, that no hay or proven- 
der may be wasted. Before the ground is fniaen, look 
vdl to yonr fences. No meadows, winter grain, or 
"even pastures, should be exposed to poaching fiom oat- 
tle, fl^eep^ or hogs. An animal will firequ^tly do more 
hurt in one .of them in a day at this season, than in a 
.week while the ground is well settled in summer. In 
the meantime the household plants — the children — 
diould not be neglected, and especially the older ones 
who have helped throu^ the labws of the sommer and 



harvests. Good schools must be provided for them, 
good teachers, and good books. Their, minds now, and 
indeed at all times, should be as closely watched over 
as the more tangible things of the farm. On their 
correct moral and intellectual education, depends much, 
perhaps all their success in afler life, and no fences 
should be neglected, or bars left down in their young 
minds. Good seed sown here, on good soil, and weU 
cultivated, if the weeds of vice and had principles are 
thoroughly extirpated, will never fail of producing an 
abundant harvest. It is not sufficient that their parents 
see them furnished with all the means for mental im- 
provement; they must take an interest in their studies 
also. Daily examination into the progress of their 
chUdren, should be the constant practice of parents; 
questions asked having a bearing upon them; the con- 
nexion between their studies and their own business 
pointed out, to show that they have a practical applica- 
tion to the concerns of evcry-day life ; and they should 
be explained and illustrated in such a manner as to 
excite an interest and inquiry in their young minds. 
The discipline of the school ought to be inquired into, 
and the relative standing of the children ; and when 
praise is due, bestow it ; and where censure and even 
punishment are needed, they should not be withhdd. 
No farmer would think of putting out his land to be 
managed by an agent without frequent and close super- 
vision. Do not, therefore, put out the minds of yoor 
children, whidi are of infinitely more value, to the 
management of every individual, without a closer ai^ 
more thorough attention than he gives to his grounds 
and his cattle. 

Commence spreading out hemp for dew rotting, bear- 
ing in mind the observations on this subject last month. 

Kitchen Garden. — If not done last month, many of 
the early vegetables may be sown for the ensuing 
spring, if you have not hot beds for forcing. The beds 
ought to be thrown up high, so as to avoid water during 
winter and spring, and being soon dry when the snow 
is off, the young plants will take an early start. They 
should be well* filled with the heating manure^ as horse 
dung, &c. In these, tomatoes, lettuce, spinage, cress, 
&c., may be sown. The asparagus bed should have a 
large supply of rich manure, which the winter rains 
will drain of all its enriching soluble matters and carry 
to the lowest roots, and on the opening of spring, will 
be ready to furnish a fresh treat for the table. Let the 
lettuces in frames still be exposed to the air daring the 
day, but be covered by the glass at night. Practise the 
same treatment with cabbages and cauliflowers in 
frames. Take up idl the remaining roots and store 
as detailed last month. Rhubarb seed can now be 
sown, and will vegetate better than if kept out of the 
ground until spring. In the early part of this month, 
manure and trench the ground intended for early spring 
crops. 

FaxnT Garden and Orchard. — Gooseberries, enr- 
rants, and raspberries, may now be transplanted. Of 
the latter the red and white Antwerp are considered the 
most desirable. Do this the early part of the month, 
and in the latter part lay down the raspberries, and 
cover them vrith sedge or any kind of Utter. Cover 
the strawberries with litter or they may be killed, or at 
least injured, by the winter. Dig and trench or plow 
the ground intended for planting in the spring. 

Flower Garden and Pixasurs Grounds. — The 
directions for last month will also apply to this, while 
the ground is free from frost. The latter part of the 
month cover the flower borders and bulbous beds, and 
also all flowery plants and shrubs with a litter of straw 
or of salt hay. 
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By the steamship Acadia we are in receipt of our 
European journals to the 4th of October. 

Markets. — jishea. Large sales in Pots and little 
doing in Pearls — a slight advance has taken place. 
Cotton remained without change since the departure 
of the Caledonia on the 19th nit., so that the depression 
of price during the month of September has been only 
id. per lb. There is a steady demand. Stock on hand 
at Liverpool on the 1st of October^ 904,500 bales, 
against 814,000 same date last year. J^2ottr and Chain 
still continue excessively dull. Provisions, Beef, 
Pork, and Cheese, considerable inquiry, especially of 
the finer kinds; Lard had advanced from 6d. to Is. per 
cwt. ; English Cheese is short in quantity this year, 
owing to the great drought. Naval Stores were quite 
active. Tallow and Tde^co the same* 

Money is easy and abundant, though a good demand 
exists for it. 

jlmerican Stocks* A slightly increased confidence is 
taking place in them. 

Trade still continued active. 
The Harvesting of grain was nearly over. The 
crops are good and uncommonly well secured. 

Guano from Ichaboe was selling from £6 to £6 6s. 
per ton. When it can be had in the U. S. as reasona- 
bly our farmers wUl use large quantities. 

Wool. About 20,000 bales of Australian was adver- 
tised in London for sale soon at auction. A large 
number of buyers were flocking in, and good prices for 
it were anticipated. 

Jmerican Hay, That which has been exported to 
England was of timothy or herds-grass, which being 
much coarser than English hay, prejudiced buyers 
against it. They formed their opinion of the hay from 
its coarseness, and not from its quality for feeding. We 
are persuaded that for nutriment it is equal, if not su- 
perior to most English. The prices it sold at were low, 
and in several instances subject the shippers to a loss. 
We hope the English people will try the quality of our 
hay before they allow their prejudices to condemn it. 

Sales of Durham Cattle, — These continue to bring 
liigh prices in England. Mr. Whitaker has just sold 
his entire herd at auction, consisting of 79 head. The 
highest price obtained was for Buchan Hero, 350 guiu" 
eas ($1,750) ; the lowest, a cow, at £25. The lot 
averaged £51 7s. each (say $250). Mr. Yorke had a 
large sale averaging £35 each. Mr. Smith also had a 
spirited sale of Durhams. Several of the above ani- 
mals were purchased for the continent. The King of 
the French bought the Earl of Buchan, calved July, 
1843, for 200 guineas. 

Tvnn Chickens. — It having been deemed advisable 
by Mr. Walters, the superintendent of her Majesty^s 
aviary, in order to improve the breed of the genuine 
Dorking fowl, that it should be crossed with that of the 
Cochin China fowl, the necessary arrangements were 
made for that purpose. A Dorking hen, which had 
roosted for some time past with the fowls from Cliina, 
has recently been in the habit of laying twice, and 
sometimes thrice a week, eggs containing double, or 
two distinct yolks. Mr. Waiters, determining to try 
the experiment of attempting to hatch one of these 
double-yolked eggs, placed it, with several other eggs, 
under the hen. The result was that two chickens 
were produced from this single egg; one is a cock bird 
of the pure Cochin China breed, and the other is a 
ben chick of the Dorking species, both of which are 
now five days old and in good health. This is a cir- 
cumstance, as we are informed, unprecedented in the 
annals of natural history. — New Farmers^ JoumaL 
Thren Hwndnd amd Twenty BuAels of Wheat per 



Jtcre, — It has been asserted by some^ and sneered at by 
others in this country, that 100 bushels of wheat could 
be easily grown upon a single acre. It will be seen that 
the following little experiment in England produced 
at the rate of 320 bushels ! The imperial bushel con" 
tains 2,218*192 cubic inches; the Winchester (our 
common bushel), 2,160*42; the imperial bushel, there* 
fore, is to tiie Winchester as 1 to '969447. The Eng- 
lish quarter of wheat is 8 imperial bushels of 70 Ibsi 
each, equal to 9} American bushels of 60 lbs* each. 

At the end of August, 1843, 1 planted in my garden 
32 grains of wheat, at 6 inches distance, an inch and 
a half deep; the seed was of the first-rate quality* 
This seed produced this year 32 plants, having from 10 
to 28 stems and ears each ; the average numter of ean 
was 16 ; the average weight of each plant 1{ ounce« 
An acre of land Would contain, at 6 inches distance, 
174,240 plants; the produce 304,940 ok., or nearly 
19,600 lbs., 320 bushels, or 40 quarters per acre. The 
expense of dibbling would be more than saved by the 
diminished quantity of seed required. I do not mean 
to state that such a result would be obtained upon a 
large scale ; but I think it is worthy of trial, when we 
know that tiie average produce is only 2i quarters per 
acre, and that it is possible (7) to grow 40 : it will be 
allowed that there is ample scope for improvement* 
Try a breadth in your fields an inch ahd a half deep | 
put 1 grain, and 1 only, in each hole-^lant it at 6 or 8 
inches distant — ^be sure to plant good seed— get as mueh 
produce as yon can, but go for 40 quarters per aere. 

Grafting the Chesnut on the Oak, — ^In the depart- 
ment of the Correze, an oak, engrafted eight years ago 
with chesnut,<has produced at length chesnuts of good 
quality. The success of this experiment is deemed im- 
portant for extensive districts where the oak flourishes 
and the chesnut is barrenj and where the fruit is needed 
for food. 

Mexican Pheasants* — ^A pahr of these superb birds 
has recently been sent to the Queen of England. They 
are of immense size, being nearly as large as a turkey. 
Their crests are black, resembling in shape a cocka^ 
too's, which it is expected will change to a bright yel" 
low color, when they have attained a certain age. The 
feathers from their crests along their backs are per-* 
fectiy black, having an extraordinary woolly appear-* 
ance. Their fine fiul breasts are also black, beautifully 
spangled with white.^ Their legs and gills are of a rich 
red color. They have now become so exceedingly tame 
that they will feed firom the hands of her Majesty and 
the Prince Consorts 

Preserving .Apples in Pits* — ^Apples may be kept in 
pits after the manner of potatoes; we have seen this 
practised both in France and England witii success ; but 
the fruit does not keep long after it is taken out ; con- 
sequentiy, only a small quantity should be taken out at 
one time^ and the pit should be instantiy dosed up, to 
prevent the admission of air. Apples kept in this man* 
ner will be found quite good and sound in the months 
of May and June, or even July, if they have been pit- 
ted in a careful manner, all bruised ones being rejected^ 
which would destroy ihe others. A littie powdered 
charcoal should be carefully siAed over the apples as 
they are laid up, which should be done in regular 
layers. The charcoal absorbs any moisture that is 
given off by the apples, and keeps all cool. After this 
is done, take some dean wheat straw, or hay, and lay 
it over the fruit, to the thickness of a foot, fastening it 
down with ropes mad^ of the same material, then eover 
them up with earth to the depth of a foot. This cov- 
ering will prevent any change in the atmosphere from 
reaching the apples. The operation should be per- 
fonned in diy weather.— Oanfoisft' Chromde, 
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Imiruciions for Using Guano. — ^la the application of 
this yalnable manure, it is necessary to keep in view 
its powerfal properties, and to exercise great care to 
prevent its coming into immediate contact with the 
newly sown seed or the foliage of plants and flowers. 
It should never be placed in contact with seeds ; for all 
seeds in the process of germination give off a greater 
or less quantity of carbonic acid and vinegar; and 
these acids having strong aflinities for the ammoniacal 
portion of the guano, are apt to attract it so powerfully, 
as to check and even destroy vegetation. 

Preparation, — ^To secure its safe application, it has 
been found most effectual to mix it with about four 
times its own bulk of finely siAed mould, ashes, or char- 
coal, or even with sand, if the soil be of a cold clayey 
nature; and that the mixture may be complete, the 
guano should, be/ore mixing^ be carefully passed through 
a fine garden sieve. That portion of the guano, such 
as the undecomposed bones, beaks, or claws of birds, 
which can not be passed through the sieve, wUl never- 
theless be found strongly impregnated with anmioni- 
acal salts, and by steeping in water, will readily yield 
a rich liquid manure. An intelligent fanner in Dum- 
friesshire, in reference to the necessity of mixing the 
guano before applying it to the soil, writes as follows : — 
The objects of riiixtng guano are, 1. To partly disin- 
fect it by absorbing its volatile products and diminishing 
its smeU. 2. To separate its active particles, and 
thereby diminish their action on each other. 3. To 
present it to warm soils in a form in which its action 
will be less violent at first, but more protracted and 
steady than when given in an unmixed state. Of 
course, the colder the soil, and the earlier the season 
when sown, the less quantity of mixed is needed, and 
conversely. But as a general rule, it should be mixed 
as equally as possible, with four times its bulk of finely 
si(^ed, moderately dry, black or brown colored earth, or 
peaty matter, sawdust, slightly burnt clay, charred tuif, 
coal or peat ashes, whichever of these substances can 
be most conveniently had. Perhaps newly burnt char- 
coal used as soon as cold, is the best matter that can 
be had for mixing; but as it can seldom be at the far- 
mer's command^ any of the above matters will answer 
in its stead. 

A mixture of gypsum with guano can seldom do any 
hurt, and for tumeps or clover on light soils, it may 
often be advantageous. 

A very simple and econonucal mode of preparing 
guano for use, is to spread 2 cwt. of dry silled mould, 
&c., three or four inches thick; lay 1 cwt. of sifted 
guano over it, and 2 cwt. of the mould, &c., on that 
again; leave the heap for two or three days protected 
firom the weather, then let it be well mixed, and sifted 
through a common garden sieve. Thus prepared, it 
can be sown without inconvenience to the farmer, and 
spread without loss evenly over the field. 

Guano may be also used with equal safety in a liquid 
state, dissolved in water, and perhaps tlus is the most 
effectual mode of developing its powers, for like all 
concentrated fertilizers, it requires a considerable sup- 
ply of moisture, and has always exhibited the most 
productive results during wet seasons. For this reason 
it is particularly desirable that the dry mixture or 
compost, as we shall call it through these directions, 
should be used immediately beforo rain. But as irri- 
gation is too tedious and costly for extensive operations, 
the liquid application is almost necessarily confined to 
the flower and kitchen garden. 

^dpportionmmt, — ^The quantities in which guano 
jhould be used, are necessarily regulated by the variety 
of crop aid vegetation, also by the period of the sea- 



son, the system of cropping, the state of the soil and 
its previous treatment ; therefore the applications may 
with propriety vary from 2 cwt. to 8 cwt. per imperiid 
acre, when given alofne. When a portion of dung, 
bones, or other manure, has been applied, the quantity 
of guano must be correspondingly diminishMl. In 
apportioning the guano nothing can exceed the accu- 
racy of weights and scales ; but it may be convenient 
to keep in mind that one bushel of sifted guano weighs 
about 52 lbs. to 54 lbs. For smaller or botanical 
applications, one heaped pint may be reckoned equal to 
1 lb. of sifted guano. 

jSpplieation. — ^The compost may be sown, either 
broadcast or in drills, acconiing to crop; but the most 
successful applications have been made with the use of 
the common machine employed for drilling the manure 
and seed at the same time^ the operation of this 
machine being to deposlte the guano compost so much 
deeper than Uie seed, as to allow a portion of soil to 
intervene. Whichever may be the mode adopted, the 
two primary objects of the application should be accom- 
plished, viz., distributing the manure equally and cov- 
ering it speolily. 

The above is quoted from a Manual on Guano, by 
James Clark, published in London. 

Effect of Folding Sheep on Wheat. — ^This experi- 
ment was tried on a field in 1843, plowed down and 
prepared for wheat, manuring it with 20 loads of dung, 
mixed with double that quantity of earth, and tilled in 
the following October. In March, 1844, folded South- 
down sheep and lambs on it by night, to the proportion 
of from 800 to 1,000 sheep to the acre, changing their 
ground every night, and turning them into grass pas- 
ture by day. The difference between the wheat grown 
on the folded ground, and on the portion not folded was 
very manifest. Specimens of wheat affected by the 
foregoing modes of management were produced, fully 
confirming the statements made. — New Farmers' Jour, 

Monster Mushroom, — ^A mushroom was gathered on 
Tuesday last in a field belonging to Edmund Hornby, 
Esq., of Dalton Hall, which measured thirty inches in 
circumference, and was upward of one and a half 
inches thick. — lb. 

Number of Bees and Cells in a Hive. — ^A bee-hive, 
which was opened by Swammerdam, was found to con- 
tain one queen bee, 33 males or drones, 5,635 woiidng 
bees, 45 eggs, and 150 worms. Total population, 
6,854 ; for whose accommodation there were 3,392 wax 
cells for the use of the working bees, 62 cells contain- 
ing bees' bread, and 236 cells in which honey had been 
deposited : in all 3,620 ceUs. From this observation it 
may be presumed that the hives contain 5,000 to 6,000 
inhabitants, among which there is only one fenude, 
viz., the queen bee, and from 3,000 to 4,000 cells. — lb. 

Yellow MUlet.—Thia is the Chinese peasant's plant 
par excellence. Its grain is the basis of his nutriment. 
The stalk is food for his cattle, in the place of hay, 
which they have never thought of cutting. The straw 
of another spedes of millet, which attains a height of 
fifteen feet, is used to make the fences of his guden, 
and serves also for fuel. 

Curious Hen. — ^There is now in (he possession of 
Mr. Hook, boot and shoe maker, Norfolk street, a very 
curious hen. It is without any beak, and resembles the 
face of a dog. It can procure its food with the greatest 
facility, and we underatand is complete master of its 
companions. 

jS White SioaUow was taken out of a nest in Twy- 
ning church last week by a Mr. Thomas Brown, 
plumber, of Tewkesbury, and was kept alife fiv a 
couple of days. It has since been stuffeiL 
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Large QiUnces, — The Massachusetts Plowman ac- 
knowledges the receipt of qninces from Mr. Charles 
Hathaway of Grafton, twenty of which weighed 18 lbs. 
One weighed 18 ounces, and measured 13i inches 
round. The same paper speaks of another received 
from Mr. John Henry of Leominster, which weighed 23 
ounces ! 

Hemp Brake, — ^The Tennessee Agriculturist says 
one of these machines has lately been invented by 
C. B. Builer, which breaks 200 lbs. per hour. 

Toads Destroyers of Anis, — A writer in the Culti- 
vator asserts that toads quartered near ant hills will 
destroy them in a short time. We think they would do 
their work more rapidly if they were confined there in 
a box open at the top and bottom, and placed round 
the ant hill. 

Agricultural Survey^ — ^We notice in the Cincinnati 
Gazette, that Charles Whittlesey, Esq., and Mr. A. 
Randall, editor of the Flow-Boy, have been authorized 
by the Hamilton County Agricultural Society to make a 
survey of the farms of this county, and intend entering 
upon the duty forthwith. They will examine and ana- 
lyze soils ; take the statistics of crops and live stock ; 
collect as far as they can the profits of agricultural 
labor in this county ; note the peculiarities of farming 
implements in successful use; make drawings of the 
best horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, they may meet 
with ; and give descriptions of the most approved fruits, 
vegetables, and grasses. They propose, afler getting 
through, to publish in convenient form a report of the 
results of their combined observations, which they place 
at the price of $1 per copy, and for which they solicit 
subscribers. This is an excellent movement. Will not 
the counties of the empirfe state imitate it ? 

A Big Baby.~^K medical friend has just given us an 
account of a child, bom in Franklin, a few days since, 
which weighed, at birth, no less than sixteen pounds and 
a half, and measured from the chin to the back of the 
head sixteen inches and three quarters. It is a boy, and 
is doing well. Children at birth, we are informed, seldom 
weigh more than ten or eleven pounds. This is a great 
country for the production of babies — they grow too at 
an amazing rate. Query — ^Is this owing to the Teche 
water, or tiie superabundance of electricity in the at- 
mosphere ? We cut the above fVom the Planters' Ban- 
ner, and if any of our northern farmers can beat this 
great agricultural product, we shall be glad to hear 
from them. 

L9sses by the Flood on the Mississippi and Us Tribu- 
taries the past ^mmer.—- These are estimated by the 
Concordia Intelligencer (La.) at $6,677,000. 
Agricultural Products of the U. 8. for 1843.— 
Wheat, . . - 100,310,856 bushels. 

Barley, - - - - 3220,721 « 
Oats, ... - 145,929,966 « 
Rye, - - - - 24,280,271 " 
Buckwheat, - - - 7,959,410 ^ 

Indian Com, ... 494,618,306 << 
Potatoes, . - . 105,756,133 « 
Hay, .... 15,419,807 tons. 
Flax and Hemp, - . 161,007 << 

Tobacco^ .... 185,731,554 pounds. 
Cotton,- - - . 747,660,090 « 
Rice, .... 89,879,145 << 
SUk Cocoons, - . 315,965 ** 

Smrar, .... 126,400,310 « 
Wine, - . - . 139,240 gallons. 

The supposed value of the above, $607,185,413. 
The articles of wheat, barley, buckwheat, potatoes^ 



tobacco, rice, and sugar, amounted to less in 1843 than 
in 1842 ; though the aggregate value of all the above- 
named articles in 1843, was $24,545,445 greater than 
in 1842. The population of the United States in 1843 
was 19, 1S3,5S3, —National Intelligencer, 

Pickled Cabbages, — Quarter the firm head of the 
cabbage ; put the parts in a keg, sprinkle on them a 
good quantity of salt, and let them remain five or six 
days. To a gallon of vinegar put an ounce of mace^ 
and one of peppercorns and cinnamon. Cloves and 
allspice may be added, but theydaiken the polor of tho 
cabbage. Heat the vinegar scalding hot, add a little 
alum, and turn it while hot on the cablnige, the salt 
remaining. — Mass, Plowman, 

Com Bread, — ^Take as much com meal as you wish 
to cook, scald it well, by pouring boiling water over it 
and stirring it thoroughly ; then mix it to Uie consist- 
ency of batter, with milk ; if it is pretty rich it wont 
hurt it, but mind the mixing part, that it is thoroughly 
done, the more the better. Fixt in one egg, a teaspoon- 
ful of salseratus and a tablespoonful or more of lard. 
Mix the whole thoroughly together, till the ingredients 
are entirely incorporated through the whole ; mind, I 
say, the mixing, the more the better. It is now to be 
baked as usual, about three quarters of an hour, and 
you will have the finest com bread you ever ate. — 
Western Farmer, 

Culture of Com in Cane Land, — ^The cane, it seems, 
is all cut down in swaths, and laid toward the left. 
When a sufficient quantity of ground is thus cut over, 
the prostrate cane is burnt. The tough roots in the 
ground utterly forbid plowing, so that holes are made 
in the ground with a stick for the reception of the corn. 
The com comes up finely, and grows well on this new 
ground without any plowing or other attention than 
simply this : a growth puts up from the roots of the 
cane, which is called mutton cane. This it is neces- 
sary to destroy, and it is done by the hands walking 
over the field with a stick in hand and knocking the 
young muttons down wherever they appear. They 
easily snap ofif like pipe-stems. It is a common thing, in 
these hills, we understand, to raise fine crops of corn 
without any plowing. — South Western Farmer, 

Ripe Fruit and Dysentery, — ^There is a pemicioni 
prejudice with which people are too generally imbued— 
that fraits are injurious in the dysentery — ^that they 
produce and increase it. There is not, perhaps, a more 
false prqudice. Bad fruit, and that which is imper- 
fectly ripened, may occasion colics, and sometimes 
diarrhoea, but never epidemic dysentery. Ripe fraits of 
all kinds, especially in the summer, are the trae preser- 
vatives against this malady. The greatest injury that 
they can do, is in dissolving (he humors, and particu- 
larly the bile, of which they are the trae solvents, and 
occasion a diarrhoea. But even this diarrhoea is a pro- 
tection against the dysentery. Whenever the dysentery 
has prevailed, I have eaten less animal food and more 
fiiiit, and have never had the slightest attack. I have 
seen eleven patients in one house s nine were obedient 
to the direction given, and ate firuit — ^they recovered« 
The grandmother, and a child she was most partial to, 
died. She prescribed (or the child burnt brandy and 
oil, powerful aromaties, and forbade the use of fhxit. 
She followed the same course herself, and met the like 
fate. A minister attacked with dysentery ate three 
pounds of red currants between 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and 9 in the evening— next day he was entirely 
cured. — Tissot, ^ 

Profit of Grovnng Mustard Seed, — ^We have re- 
cently purchased from J. H. Parmlee of Ohio^ a part o( 
his crop of brown mustaid seed, laised, as he infimned- 
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ti8, on 27 acres of gpood rich latod, prepai*ed with as much 
rare as is usually bestowed upon good land. The seed, 
he says, was planted in rows one foot apart one Way, 
and two feet the other. The crop was well worked 
during the season^ and when near ripe was cut with 
sickles, laid on sheets or wagon covers, hauled to the 
barn in the sheets, and there threshed out and fanned. 
He has delivered to us a part of the product of 27 
acres of land, 114 barrels, containing 382 bushels of 45 
lbs. of brown mustard seed, weighing 52| lbs. per 
bushel> making 20,100 lbs., for which we paid him 8 
t:ts. per lb., making .... $1608 00 

And he has, be says, K)0 bushels of tailings, 
which he estimates ivill clean up 75 bush- 
els, say 50 lbs. per bushel, making 3>750 
lbs., at8ct9., ... w ... 300 00 

Product of 27 acres of brown mustard seed, $1908 00 

or $76 66 per acre. — farmers' Cabinti. 

Nursery of J^n Samuel Eeeve^ SaUm, New Jersey^ — 
Vfe have received the Saturday Post, containing a de- 
scription of a great variety of apples, ftc, &c., in tins 
tAd established lad excellent nursery. 

Extraordinary Yield qf Squashes. -^Mi* Benjamin 
Weld, of Roxbixry, informs us that from one Tine of 
the Valparaiso squash, he gathered 11 squashes, weigh- 
ing as follows, via: : 84 lbs., 73, 69, 62, 59, 58, 44, 27, 
22, 20, 10— making a total df 528 lbs., which he sold 
for $5 on the ground. — Nkw England jFarmer, 

Monster Fin^.— Mr. Seaver Pray, of South Wey- 
mouth, informs us that Mr. Joseph B. •Sknith, of that 
town, had a squash yiae this year, measuiing 263 feet 
h inches in leagth. The same vine bore 3 squashes, 
Weighing 77} Ito. He also had potato tops on the 
same piece of ground, that measured 8 feeit and 1 inch 
in length. These were raised «n meadow land, where 
he plowed in gravel. — IK 

Greai Yield qf P«mp^fM.— <?ha8. L. Pierce, gai^ 
dener to Dr. B. F. Haywood, in this town, raised the 
luresent year, from a single seed, 15 pumpkins, weigh- 
ing 384 lbs. The largest weighed 31 1 lbs., and the 
average of the whole was 25| lbs. each. The vine, 
including all the branches^ measured 635 feet in length. 
^—Worcester Spy. 

Disease in Potatoes^-^Mr. Tesehemaeher, in the 
l^etr England Farmer, attributes this disease to a spe- 
ties of fungus on the tubers. He recommends a 
liberal supply of salt to be spread on the land planted 
Bezt year in potatoes, where the disease appeared this 
season, as a remedy for it. Others attribute the dis- 
ease to an insect. The Westfield Newsletter says : — 
<<From some of the infected potatoes may be seen the 
Insect in its pupa state escaping. In others you may, 
upon boiling, find the rudiments of the insect in em- 
hryo, while in others nothing will be found, the insect 
having escaped. As ta the health of the pdtato, it is 
like aU other defective fruits, but no worse, and when 
sound as healthy as at any previous year. The insect 
feeds upon the leaves and stems, when full grown re- 
tires to the roots of potatoes, and there deposites its 
«ggs, which soon hatch ; in a few days they retire from 
the potato to the ground, where it completes its final 
transformation." 

From the lunited observations we have had an oppor- 
tunity of making, we must confess that we think the 
disease in potatoes comes Orom a variety of causes, each 
of which seem to produce nearly the same efieet. 

Poultry. —Error Corrected. — Mr. Bement writes us 
that we were in error, in our account of the late show 
of the State Society, in giving credit to him for an exhi- 
bition of poultry, tiie sidd fowls belonging to some one 
f^, we beUeve Mr. D. B. Fulleri of Hyde Parky who 



also had some very choice birds in the magnificent car 
which he in part commanded on that occasion. Our 
mistake occurred from seeing Mr. Bement's name writ- 
ten on the pen containing the poultry spoken of. He 
regrets now that he did not exhibit, quoting jokingly 
the old saying of having ** a much finer animal at home,'* 
&c. Now, as to this last observation, he must allow us 
to add, we shall believe it when we see it at the next 
State Society show. This having much << finer fowls at 
home," is, in our opinion, a good deal like the man who 
boaAed of leaping 50 feet at a single step ; but when 
called upon to do the same here, replied, oh, that was 
at home in the East Indies where he performed the feat, 
and he must have Asiatic ground to do it on again ! 
Good. 

PidOefor Hams.-^To 1,000 lbs. of hams take three 
pecks of salt, three pounds of saltpetre, two quarts of 
hidcory ashes, two quarts of molasses, and two teacups 
of red pepper; mix all well together on a salting table; 
rub the rind or skin cf the ham well, and sprinkle 
with the balance ; let it lie from five to six weeks, then 
hang up and smoke with green hickory wood for five 
or six weeks ; a little sawdust also, if convenient. The 
red pepper prevents the skipper, I think. If the hogs 
are very large, I think more salt would be required. I 
generally put the large hams at the bottom of the tub.-» 
EUsvxfrth's Report. 

A Monster Cabbage. — Mr. Ethan Burroughs of Fer- 
risburgh, presented us last week with a perfect mon- 
strosity in the shape of a cabbage. When placed upon 
its face it covered a smface of 13 feet in circumfer- 
ence—measured around the solid head 6 feet, and 
weighed 33 pounds. If any one has got a match to 
this, let him produce it. — Vergennes Vermonter. 

Splendid Flowers. — Mr. Hovey, editor of the Maga- 
zine of Horticulture, is now making a tour in England, 
and in his notices of flowers, &c., abroad, thus s|Miiks : 

« Of all the objects which have as yet attracted our 
attention, none have compared with the display of the 
Zilium landfolium, in the collection of Mr. Groom, of 
Clapham. We have on sereral occasions noticed these 
Ulies, and at least three of them have been described 
in our pages, from the journals where they have been 
figured, and each of these have flowered in the collec- 
tions in our vicinity ; not, however, in anything 13ce 
the splendor in whidi they are to be seen around Lon- 
don at this moment. What an expedition was that of 
"SieboM to Japan ! If the question were to be asked 
us, what we consider the greatest acquisition within the 
last twenty years, we should say, the Japan lilies. 
Indeed, we would almost say, that nothing but the 
Camellia, during the last century, has been greMer. 
But the lilies were not all ; the camellias, the clema- 
tises, Sddum Sebdidti, and many other things, will 
long perpetuate the name of Dr. Siebold, and render it 
familiar to all lovers of plants. 

'< There are now four varieties, called by Mr. Groom 
as follows: — L, landfblium album, punctitum,rdseum, 
rabrum ; the latter, perhaps, better known as the i^ 
speciosum. They may be classed, in regard to their 
beauty, the reverse of the above, viz., riibrum the most, 
and illmm the least, splendid ; but each of them of 
surpassing beauty t album and punctutitum are the 
most common, and rdsenm the rarest, having been 
recently received flrom Ghent. Good strong flowering 
bulbs of each command very high prices.'' 

To CoRiLESPONDENTS. — ^Experimenter will find by 
looking over the price current of this montii that Ms 
wishes are complied with. The extract from Johnstone 
shall appear in our next, if we can find room. M. W. 
P., Pigeon-Houses, and everything dse adced for, will 
appear in next volume. 
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ilSHES, Pou, perlOOlbt. 

Pemrls, ^ do. 

BACON SIDBS, Smokedr* per lb. 

In pickle do- 

BALBRUPE do. 

BARK, Quercitron per ton 

BARLEY perboeh. 

BEANS. WhiU do, 

BEEF.Meea perbbl. 

Prune do. 

Smoked per lb. 

Rovndt, in pickle do. 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. American do. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipping do. 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. 

Sperm do. 

Stearic • do. 

CHEESE do. 

CLOVER SEED per lb. 

COAL, Anthracite 8000 Ibe. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Nortbera. P«t bosh. 

Southern do. 

COTTON per lb. 

COTTON BAGGING, Aner. hemp per yard. 

Ameriea&Flaz do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAX SEED, rough perTbuih. 

clean.... • do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weatem per bbl, 

Fancy .....•..••..•••••••.. ..do. 

Sofuthem perbbL 

Richmond Cit7 ICiUe do. 

Rye ...•• do. 

HAMS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

HAY per 100 Ibe. 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. 

HEMP, Runia, clean ...per ton. 

American, water-rotted do. 

do dew-rotted .do. 

HOPS per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD per lb. 

LEAD...... ....do. 

Sheet and bar do. 

MEAL, Com perbbl. 

Com. perhhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orlean« per gal. 

MUSTARD, American per Ibb 

OATS, Northern par buab. 

Southern .....do. 

OIL; Linseed, American per gal. 

Castor... do. 

Lard do. 

OIL CAKE per 100 Ibe. 

PEAS, Field per bush. 

PITCH perbbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Ground, inbbla. of 390 Ibe per cwt. 

PORK, Meae perbU. 

Prime do. 

JtlCE per 100 Ihe. 

BOSIN perbbl. 

RYE perbttsh. 

SALT , « per sack 

Common, • per bushel 

SHOULDERS, Smoked .per U>. 

Pickled do 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent, soda, per lb. 

Solphate Soda, ground^. .•• • .do. 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gaL 

SUGAR, New Orleans perlbb 

SUMAC, American per ton 

TALLOW per lb. 

TaR ..per bU. 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bush. 

TOBACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE ^wrbfaL 

WHEAT, Western per bush. 

Southern do. 

WHISKEY, American per gal. 

WOOL. Saxony perlb. 

Merino do. 

HalMilood do. 

Common. • do. 
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New York Cattle Market-Oct. 21, 

At market, 1350 Beef Cattle (200 from the south), 40 Cows and 
CalTes, and 2500 Sheep and Lambe. 

PaxcBs.~0ee/ Ca</2c-^In brisk demand at t4.99a4.79, to $9.2ft 
a 9.50 for retaihng qualities^— unsold 300. 

Ctnet-^The same as last week, $15 a 99— all sold. 

Sheep and Lambs.— "Wa quote the farmer $1.19 a 4.00, as m 
quality, and the lattter 87^ a $3.90— left awn 250. 

Rbmabks.— A#Ae« remain unchanged by the late news. Coitam 
the same. Export from the Ujoited Statea since 1st September last, 
93,728 bales ; same time last year, 11,330 ; same time year before, 
37,993. FbNir^— The great quantity afloat has had a tendency to 
depress the market. (?riMii— Wheat, Rye, and Com, steady : Bar- 
ley quite scarce ; Oats plenty and dull. Hay in good demand for 
shipping. Hems little inquiry. Molaseee Tery firm. Naval Storea 
ratner heaTy. jE*rovisionM of all kinds, with the exception of Beef, 
quite brisk. Sagar in fair demand. Tobaeeo quiet. Wool the 
same. By refsrence to the Price Current of Norember last, it will 
be seen that i^fricultural product* on the aTerage are quite as high 
now, if not higher, than at that period, S9 that all cronkezs about 
falling priceeare oompletelyat fault. 

Motley without change — plenty in the city at 4 to 6 per cent., in 
the country hard to be got. 

Stocks hare fluctuated somewhat the past month, haring been 
influenced by the alternate hopes and fears of each political party 
in the coming Presidential election. 

Butinees generaUy pretty good, though not equal to that of last 
year at this time. '4 

The Weather. During September there were the greatest ex* 
tremes we ever experienced, it >eing excessively hot for the first 
33 days, and then snow falling on the mountains at the north 9 
inches deep. October has been rather a wet month, with disas- 
trous storms, especially at the west. On the lakes we have ac" 
counts of the moat fearful gade within the memory of man, and 
very destructive of life and proMrty. Tlie latter part of the month 
has been sunny and warm. The crops are now all pretty well 
secured, and much more than an average, take them all in all, for 
which we ought to be grateful to a kind and euperintending Frov- 
idenee. 

JOHNSTONE'S AGRICULTURE. 

Now completed, in 1 volume. Lectures on the Application of 
Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture. By J. F. w. Johnstone. 
Complete in one thick vol.— Priee, $1 90. 

** It is unquestionably the meet important contribution to agri- 
cultural science, and destined to exert a moat beneficial infttoence 
in this country." — Prof. SiOUnan. 

"A work of great value to the agriculturiet who would avail 
himaelf of the aid of science in the cultivation of his laad.'' — Am. 
Agriculturiet. 

*' This truly valuable work fnrme the only complete treatise- 
on the whole subject to be found in any language.*' — Blackwood'* 

<*^The moet oom])Iete account of agricultural chemistry we poa- 

as.**— Royei Agricultural Joumai. 

** We oaly wisn it were in the hands of every farmer'is s<m ia the 
country." — Durham Adhertieer. 

** Nothing hitherto nnblished has at all equaOed it, both as re- 
gaads trae sdenoe cmd sound oommo» sense."— Qaor. Journal of 
Agrictdture. 

** A valuable and interesting course of leeturs*."— ZoMloit Qmt 
JsevMis. 

Published and for ttia by 

WILET « PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 

AYRSHIRE CATTIiB FOR SAIiJB. ' 

For sale an imported Ayrshire bull, 4 years old, selected by one 
of the most competent judges in Scotland, from one of the best 
herds. Hie superior is not in tbia country— pice $900. Also h 
bull calf 17 montha old, got by the above bull, and from an im« 
ported Ayrshire cow— price $100. A buU calf 9 mentha old, of 
similar character— price $90. 

Apply to the editor of this |M^per. 

IMPORTED AYR8HIRB CATlXiE. 

The Bufaecriber oiFen fbr aale the impofted Ayrshire BuU md 
Cow exhibited by him at the late State Show, both of which reoeived 
premiums. Also, a yearling bully and a boll calf 7 weeks old,. 
out of the above. 

Also, a veiT superior Durham boQ oalf, Oasonliheold. 

JOEL RATHBONE. 

Albany, Sept. 96, 1844. U 
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DURHAM CATTIiE FOR SALE. 

One or two cows, 3 yean old, in oalf by the Duke of Welfiag* 
ton, and two heifers, in calf by the prixe bull Meteor ; also, a su- 
perior bull calf got by Meteor, for sale at reasonable prices. Let' 
ters poet paid wm receive a prompt answer. _ 

•^ GEORGE TAIL. 

Troy, 19th Oct., 1844. 
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AGRICUIiTURAIi WORKS, 

For sale by SAXTON & MIL£S> 205 BnMdway, 

New York. 

Clator and Yoiiatt** Cattle Doctor, oontaioiag the causes, ^mp- 
toms, and treatment of all the diaeaaea incident to Oxen, Sbeep, 
and Svrine. Price 50 cents. 

Dtlinaa A Bonssingaolt's Chemical and Phynological Balance of 
Nature. Price 50 cents. 

The American Race Turf Register, Sportsmaa'a Herald, and 
General Stud Book. By P. N. Bdaar. Price $2. 

Liebig's Agriealtaral and Animal Chemistry. Price 50 cts. 

Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price lUcts, 
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TO OUR BUBSCRIBERS. 
With Ihii No. our Third Volume ie brought to 
a dote, and thus eods our editorial labors for the 
year 1844. It has been our study throughout to 
instruct and interest our readers, and how success- 
ful we have been in these eodeavors we must 
leave for them to determine. The first Dumber of 
Volume Fourth will be promptly issued on the 1st 
of January, 1S45. 

In coniinuiog the American Agriculturist, we 
have few new pledges to give or promises to make, 
more, than it shall be conducted, as hitherto, with 
a single eye to the interestsof the FarraeT, Planter, 
Stock-Breeder, and Horticulturist, and the geoeral 
■dvaacemeal of agricultural science. We trust 
ibatwe shall continue to be favored, as heretofore, 
by the contributions of our friends; for very much 
of the inleresl and usefulness of any agricultural 
periodical must depend mainly upon this. To 
many among the thousands who peruse this work, 
omething new is continually developing itself, 
which would be of more or less value to the pub- 
lie if communicated in our columns. Let our read- 
ers bear in mind, that periodicals of ibis kind seek 
not to accompUsh the selfish ends of a mere pan;, 
but the welhre ot Ibe whole community; atid 



whatever zeal and energy is exerted in their behalf, 
must necessarily contribute to the public good. 

The Nuribein and Southern Calendars being 
now complete in this volume, we shall publish 
regularly in our next, a Calendar fat the South- 
west, written expressly for this journal, by that 
eminent agriculturist, the Hon. Adam Beatty of 
Kentucky. We shall also commmce a Boys' De- 
partment, comprising about two pages per month, 
and if our friends will assist us in it, we shall be 
able to keep it up throughout the year, and thus ren* 
der the work more acceptable to our youthAll read- 
ers. We wish some one would volunteer to make 
us a Ladies' Department of the same amount ol 
matter, for we feel totally inadequate to aiiempt 
anything of the kind — and yet the farmers' wives 
and daughters ought not to be neglected. In addi- 
tion to the above, we shall be at greater expense 
than heretofore in illustrations of our work, de- 
signed expressly for it. We solicit sketches of 
anything new and useful in agrictiltnre, which if 
not too expensive, we will get engraved and insert 
in our pages. 

With these things in prospect before our readers, 
we trust that all subscriptions to the American Agri- 
cnliariit will be promptly leaewed. The terai^ 
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it will be recoUecied, sre cash >n advance, which 
is the only thing that enables the publishers to go 
on with ihii periodical at the very cheap rale they 
do. Single copies, tl ; three copies, t2 ; eight 
■ copies, $5. This last is the trifling mm of only 
5 cents per month, for a highly useful work to the 
bnner and general reader, of 384 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Who is so poor or so indifferenl 
thatfhe will not contribiiie so small a sum for his 
own benefit, and the cause of agriculiureJ The 
Snt three volumes handsomely and nniTormly 
bound, constantly on hand for sale at $t 25 each. 
We think every library incomplete without a set 
«f the American Agriculturist. 

CARE OF TOUSG STOCK. 
Trb first winter for yonoff stock is the most 
trying coe of their lives, and extra care should 
alwavs be given to them, especially in their feed. 
Id addition to what they will eat of the finest 
Mid beat or the hay, lambs and calves should have 
a few roots daily, except in very cold weather. In 
feedioff them be careful not to give so many as to 
Koar (hem. It may he welt also to feed the lambs 
a gill each per day of beans, peas, oats, or com, 
^ich are preferred in the order mentioned. For 
calves, shorts or bran is preferable to grain. Colts 
ought to have 2 i^uarts of oats per day, except 
occasionally changing this feed to 3 quarts of bran. 
Oil meal is most excellent food in small quantities 
for all sorts of stock, especially calves and pigs. It 
. keeps the bowels free and healthy, and makes 
them eat Iheir other food with a greater relish. For 
shelter, we prefer open sheds lor young stock to 
close stables, except in very snowy weather. A 



'e fond than older ai 
cessary for them, Anc 
diaregarded; young stock onght always to _ 
tered by themselves ; they thus escape injury from 
those more grown, and have a fair chance at their 
food. Colls must not stand upon a plank floor, or 
indeed a hard fooling of any kind, the'firsc winter ; 
if they do, it is apt to give them the riug-bone. 
Theii pastern joints are disproportionably weak 
dnring the fin>t year, which makes an elastic foot- 
ing lequiMte for them. 

REMEDY FOR ROT IN POTATOES- 
A FBiEini calling upon tis a few daya since, in 
the course of conversation gave us the following 
account of his method of saving hie potatoes from 
the lot: During the last two years I have ejam- 
ineil numerous potato Gelds, and invariably found 
the vines early in the season completely covered 
with a species of flea ; at a late period tne tops of 
the same vinea appeared brown prematureljr. On 
Qtttting ihem open I discovered a small insect, 
having numerous legs, and I think they socked 
the sap which should have gone to the nourish- 
ment of the tubers, and the rot conaeqaently 
cnaoed. 

Id the jni 1843 I planted a field of several 
aerea in diillsi baiiowed the grouad lerel, and top 



dressed it with lime and charcoal dusL The yield 
was 432 bushels per acre; at the same lime the 
potatoes throughout the neighborhood were de- 
cayed. This year I planted the same seed in the 
following manner: The ground was ihrown into 
drills, and manured heavily ; ihe potatoes were 
cut into sets of single eyes fourteen days before 
required for planting, and covered with plaster and 
lime ; they were then placed in the drill, 9 inches 
apart, tops, centres, and ends separately, to mark 
the difference in growth ; and each alternate three 
rows then covcrnl with different substances, such 
as lime, sulphate of ammonia, silicate of potash, 
fcc. When dug, they were all sound except a few 
rows on which nothing had been used but the 
manure, and these were decayed, although received 
only three weeks before planting directly from 
France. The only reason that I can give why my 
potatoes have escaped the rot is, that the above 
substances used in dressing them wsre oSenmve to 
the insect. 

THE HAND FLOWER— Fib. 68, 



Tbe hand flower {ehiranthoitndron pentadac' 
tylon) is a native of Mexico. The trees which 

Sroduce it are rare, and it is remarkable, says 
layer, principally for its brilliant tints, and the 
claw which protrudes from its thomy cup like that 
of a five-toed bird. 

CHEAP HORSE-POWER. 
We have been obligingly favored by one of tbe 
editors of the New York Central Farmer, with the 
cut below of a horse-power and thresher, and eapj 
his deacription of the same from this work. Its 
cheapness and simplicity especially commend it to 
ihe south ; we think where a li;;ht power only 
is wanted, that it would be as serviceable as any ; 
and there is this further advantage in tbe machine, 
it can be made by the planters oQ their own 
pceioiaes. 
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" This horse power is the iuTentioa or Mr. Joha 
Sbiw, of Augusta, Mabe. Il is nothing but a 
wheel and atrai>, consequently not liable to get 
disordered. The wheel we saw was only twelve 
feet in diameter; the shaft about eight feel long, 
staadlD^ in a post set firmly in the ground, whica 
leeeired a pivol from the end of the shaft. The 
upper part was supported by two braces, oue end 
.secured to the limbers of the baro, aad the other 
crossing and receiving a gudgeon iu the lop of ihe 
■haftj The rim of the wheel was ahoat six inches 
wide for the bell. A. lever aevea feet in length 
waa lei into the shaft, to which the horse was 
attached. The whole coucem ia very simple and 
well represented by the above cut. 

" We haveseenoueot these powers in operalion, 
for propelling a cutting machine, and it seemed lo 
be well adapted for ihat purpose. As to ita power 
tor tbreshin;, we have some doabis, unless two 
horses were attached. As the nuchioe embraces 
□D complicated gearing, bul doing the whole wiih 
a wheel and strap, it certainly appears less liable 
to be put out of order ; and what is a farther 
rccommeodaiion, we believe they can be erected 
at a lees expense than any olher machine. 

" Asitismuchoniheaamepriacipleasihe com- 
moD hoisiiog wbeelsused iti^a tore houses, we would 
suggest that by cutting a groove or inserting 
ctotched irons in the rim of the wheel, a rope may 
be substituted in place of the strap, by which a 
uring may be made, and possibly wors as well. 
It is so simple that any carpenter or ingeaiooB 
hand oa the urm may cmUiuct ooe." 
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IMPROVEMEKTS IN SUGAR -MAKING. 

We find in some of the late numbers of Sim- 
monds' Colonial Magazine, thai a patent has been 
lakeD out fur ihs application of hydraulic pres- 
sure in extracting the juice from ihe cane. Two 
presses, each capable at bearing a strain of 1,400 
Ions, are worked alternately by one set of pumpa, 
which pumps may be worked either by maoual 
labor, by means ufdoubte-ended lever handles, or, 
where manual labor is scarce, by two mules, OT by 

a small steatn-en^ine of two-hoi '^'— 

presses are calculated to turn ou 

Ions of cane juice per day of te 

more ihab can be eflecled by a roller-mill, even 

when driven by a steam-engine of twelve or four- 

teen boise power. 

The advantages of this system of hydraolic 
pressure are staled to be: 1. The juice in the cue 
(generally 18 per cent, by weight of sacchatioe 
matter) can be whoUv eziracted, thereby saving 
about eight pans now left in the merass. 2. The 
juice can be rapidly filtered when coiJas dischar- 
ged from the mill, or hydraulic-press; if by the 
taller it should be needful. 3. The tempering can 
be eSecied properly and uniformly. 4. The juice 
can be defecated promptly as it runs from the mill, 
hydraulicpress, or filter, thereby avoiding the de- 
teriorating effects produced by remaining in receiv- 
ers. 5. The cleansing and evaporating of the 
defecated liquor (rendered purer by previous oper- 
ations) fan be enAled in steam-pans, without dis- 
charging from one into the other. 6. The evapo- 
l>ied ayinp may be decolMed ud filtered thnxiigb 
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animal charcoal, which can be reYirified on the 
estate. 7. The final concentration of the syrap 
can be more rapidly accomplished than by the 

i present mode, in an open pan or teache, at the 
ow temperature of 170° to 180° Fahrenheit, or at 
about 80° to 100° below the usual temperature of 
the strike when boiled by the common method. 
8. The concentrated mass can be properly crystal- 
lised and effectually cured, and the potting avoided 
by the use of vessels into which the strikes are 
discharged consecutively, and the sugar so cured 
will not drain duiiog the voyage. 9. The molas- 
ses can be converted into sugar nearly equal to 
that of the first production ; and sugar can also be 
made of quality in all respects as muscovado (and 
by this peculiar method only) from the molasses 
that dram from the sugar ot the second quality. 
10. The megass may be used for manure, if the 
various operations are performed by the agency of 
steam. 11. The machinery, apparatus, «c, are 
simple in their constructioD and management, and 
much less costly than others. 



PREMIUMS 

Jhoarded at the SeverUeenih jinnnal Show and Fair of 
the jSmerican Itutitule, October, 1844. 

HoasBS. 

StaUians, — ^A. Redewald, New York, for the best stud 
horse— 6ilTer cap, $15. Samuel Mott, Jamaica, L. I., 
for the second best stud horse (rising San)---6flver 
medal. William Salisbury, Catskill, Green Co., N. Y., 
for a stad hor^e (Diomcd) — diploma. John Jackson, 
for a bay horse (I^fembrino)--diploma. Jesse Vliet, 
New York, for a bay horse (Yoang Top Gallant) — di- 
ploma. Ezrahiah Wetmore, Rye, N. Y., for a stnd 
horse (Marshal Ney) — diploma. Edward Harris, N. J., 
for the Norman horse (Dilierence) — silver medal. 

Brood Mares, — Albert Emmons, Flatlands, N. Y., 
for the best brood mare, silver cap, $15. Henry I. 
Seaman, Staten Island, for the second best brood marfr^ 
silver medal. John S. Ronlston, New York, for the 
blade mare (Lady of the Lake)-Hdiploma. 

CoUs, — George M. Patehen, Brooklyn, for the best 
oolt-^«ilver cap, $8. Anthony Davison, Rockland, 
Queens Co., N. Y., for a sorrel colt— diploma. Shep- 
herd Enapp, N. Y., for a well matched pair of carriage 
hnraes— silver medal. Ray Tompkins, Westchester 
Co., N. Y., for a pair of horses — diploma.'* 

Muixs. 

Abraham Van Suden, Jamaica, L. I., for the best 
pair of mules— silver cap, $10. Joseph Drake, De Kay, 
New York, for the best jenny (Kit)--Hiiploma. 

Imfrovxd BasEDS or Cattle. 

Buttt two yfura old and upward. — C^rge M. Wool- 
sey. Hell Gate, N. Y., for the best Darham boll (Jnpi- 
ter)— silver cap, $16. Robert Bolton, jr., Eastchester, 
N. Y., for the best Devon ball (Dudley) silver cap, $15. 

BulU one year otd and upward, — ^Thomas OUver, 
Riversdale, N. Y., for the best Darham yearling ball 
(Marias) — silver cap, $10. 

BuU Calves.— Wm. Whiting, Morristown^ N. J., for 
the best Darham ball calf— silver medal. 

Coioj.— Thos. Bell, Randall's Island, for the best 
Darham eow (Shakeress)— silver cap, $15. R. 8. 
Griswold, Lyme, Conn., for the best Ayreshire cow 
(Lady Rmc)— sUver cup, $16. 

JJe»/er«.— Thomas Bell, Randall's Island, for the best 
Duriuun heifer— silver cup^ $8. Robert BoUod, Jr.» 



Eastchester, N. Y., for the best Devon heifer — silver 
cup, $8. R. S. Griswold, Lyme, Conn., for the best 
Ayreshire heifer — silver cup, $8. 

Native Cattle. 

Thomas Bell, Randall's Island, for the best native 
bull (Alderman) — silver cup, $15. James Patton, New 
Windsor, N. Y«, for the best ball calf— silver medal. 
Joseph Clowes, Jersey City, for the best native cow — 
silver cap, $10. Charles Bathgate, Jr., Morrisania, 
N. Y., for the second best native cow— ^silver medal. 
Joseph Clowes, Jersey City, for the best native heifer — 
silver medal. George Chesterman, Harlem, N. Y., for 
the best heifer calf— silver medal. 

Working Cattle. 

David Beecher, Huntingdon, Cona., for the best pair 
of working oxen — silver cup, $15, and an extra pre- 
mium, $10. Eli Dickerman, Hamden, Conn., for the 
second best pair of working oxen — silver medal, and an 
extra premium, $10. John B. Davis, Derby, Conn., 
for a superior pair of woricing oxen— diploma, and an 
extra premium, $10. L. H. Wheaton, Madison, Conn., 
for a superior pair of working oxen---diploma, and an 
extra premiam, $10. Josiah Purdy, Jr., Rye, West- 
chester Co., N. Y.; John Brewster, English Neighbor- 
hood, N. J. ; Abner Hoose, Bellevae, N. Y. ; for five pair 
of working oxen — extra premiam of $10 to each pair. 

Sheep — Long Wools. 

Charles Bathgate, Westchester Co., N. Y., for 'the 
best long wool back rLeicester breed) — silver cap, $8. 
Thomas Bell, Randall's Island, for the best long wool 
ewe (Leicester breed) — silver cup, $8. John Brews- 
ter, English Neighborhood, N. J., for the best long 
wool lamb (Leicester breed) — silver medal. Obadiah 
Elliott, Middleham, N. J., for the best middle wool 
buck (Southdown) — silver cup, $8. John Beatty, 
Morris Co., N. J., for the best middle wool ewe (Bake- 
well)'-silver cup, $8. Benjamin Florence, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., for the best wether — silver cup, $8. Rob- 
ert Bolton, Jr., Eastchester, N. Y.,for a superior South- 
down back and four lambs--silver medaL 

Swine. 

Benjamin H. Hart, Poughkeepsie, for (he best Berk- 
shire boar — silver cap, $8. Myndert Van Schaick, 
New York, ibr the second best boar-nliploma. Wil- 
liam Bumham, New York, for the best sow (half Berk- 
shire)— silver cap, $8. WlUiam McLinchy, YorkviUe, 
for the second best sow— diploma. El^ah Ryder, Sing 
Sing, for the best shoat— silver medaL Samael Love, 
New York, for two very fine fat hogS'-silver medal. 

Fabms. 

Jeremiah Johnson, Wallabout, L. I., for his market 
garden farm— silver medaL Thomas Bell, Randall's 
Island, N. Y. for his farm — silver medal. 

Plowing. 

John Rae, West Farms, Westchester Co., for the 
best plowing of one eighth of an acre (time, 30 min- 
utes)— silver cap. 



MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 

PoOLTAT are sabjeet to a variety of diseases, but 
nearly all of a serious nature are attributabie to 
the effects of climate or want of care or skill. Pip 
is caused by a want of clean water, or by drink* 
ing dirty water in drv weather. Cure— remove 
fhe white blister found upon the tongue, and wash 
it with warm vinegar and water— filing the 
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for a few days with soaked bran and lettuce, or 
cabbage chopped very fine. 

Flux i» cured by pills of the yolk of an egg 
boiled hard, mixed with braised hemp se^d, or 
boiled barley diluted with wine. 

Costiveness, the reverse of the former, is cured 
by giving them beet root chopped fine or bran and 
water with a little honey mixed. 

Vermin may be destroyed by fumigating the 

ts with brimstone. 

Scab and itch are cured by feeding them with 
Qoist bran. 

Cramp is caused bv cold and damp. When 
tfflicted, the birds should not be allowed to roost 
TQt of dodrs, and the roost should be well secured 
ind warm — rub the legs and feet with a little fresh 
butter. 

Abscess frequently comes upon the rump, and is 
caused by heat of blood, or torpid stomach, which 
corrupts the mass of blood. Open the abscess and 
iress out the matter. Feed them with chopped 
leet root or lettuce, with some bran mixed, mois- 
. ened with honey, or molasses and water. 

Fowls should not be allowed to roost in very 

arge numbers together, but where great quaDti- 

lies are raised, they should be kept in flocks of not 

more than one hundred. They should be kept 

very cleanly. 

Warmth, with freedom from damp, is the great 
secret in the care of fowls. Their food should be 
frequently changed, and green food often mixed 
with their meal, shorts, or bran. Indian meal and 
molasses and water will fatten poultry faster than 
any other food. Cinders should be sifted for them 
to roll in, which will free them from vermin, and 
they should never be without a supply of clean 
water for drinking. 

Never mve them warm or hot food, which causes 
them to become crop bound. Hemp and buck- 
wheat, or wheat occasionally, are good stimulants. 

So far as food is concerned, every farmer's wife 
throughout the country knows what is proper. 
One great danger arises from their voracity of ap- 
petite inducing them to eat too much of food too 
nutritious ibr their delicate digestive organs, 
whereby they become sickly, or wliat is commonly 
called crop bound. Simple as the remedy for this 
evil may appear, it is somewhat difficult to put in 
practice where large numbers are fed together. 

As regards attention to cleanliness, and their 
other common wants, such as regularity of feeding, 
and an abundant supply of pure water, nothing 
need be said ; they can scarcely live, certainly not 
flourish, without these necessary requirements 
being strictly attended to. 

Under, however, the best management, and the 
greatest precauticms used against their various 
ailments, many will perish. It is a truth, how- 
ever, that almost all the diseases of poultry arise 
from atmospheric causes. 

With respect to medical treatment, applied to 
the diseases of poultry, but little regarding its 
efficacy is known. The nostrums and mode of 
treatment adopted throughout the country, together 
with the greater part of what has been written 
upon the subject, is a farrago of nonsense and 
mMuidity* If shelter, warmth, food» and cleanli- 



ness, congenial to their habits, will not preserve 
them in health, but little reliance can be placed 
upon medicine. 

Great care is necessary to protect poultry from 
the ravages of the skun^, the muskrat, the fox, 
and other animals, who possess a taste so refined 
as to prefer chicken to coarser food. And to 
infure complete success on a large scale, suitable 
buildings should be provided. 

A close room, which should be made to exclude 
the wintry (wsxa, and also admit the balmy breeze 
of summer, should be provided for the machinety 
and should be kept as an eccaleobion hall. From 
this hall passages should lead to other rooms less 
ti^ht and substantial, and many of them provided 
with roosts. As the birds grow they should by de- 
grees be moved alono^, until after six weeks, or 
thereabouts, they will have an open yard with 
roosting plaMs under a shed. In this manner, by 
keeping tnem in flocks of one or two hundred, and 
changing their roosting places frequently, by kee|>- 
in^ them clean, &c., there will be no difficulty m 
raising any number per annum, provided no old 
fowls are kept on the premises. With saitable 
conveniencies there will be less trouble in raising 
one hundred thousand a year, than in raising one 
hundred without them< 

To a successful rearing, therefore, of a larre 
number of birds by artificial means, the ouy 
required essentials are, a sufficient number of these 
machines; suitable buildings; warmth and pro- 
tection from dampness ; proper food ; and a care- 
ful attention to cleanliness in all respects. An 
establishment so constructed and so conducted can 
not fail to pay an immense profit to its proprietor. 

The best food for chickens until three or four 
days old is eggs, either stale or fresh, boiled hard 
and cut into very small pieces. After which, meal 
wet up, and hommooy dry. As they grow older, the 
feed should be varied, and they snould have more 
or less green food, like lettuce, cabbage, endive, 
&C., chopped fine, and mixed with their meal ; 
and loppered milk and bonny-clabber is most ex- 
cellent Cold boiled potatoes, fresh meat, crusts 
of bread soaked, and many other things usnally 
thrown to the pigs, are excellent and profitable 
food for all kinds of gallinaceous fowL— Mickle's 
Treatise on Povltbt. 



CULTURE OF MADDER. 

The quantity of madder consumed annually in 
the United States, and imported from abroad, is 
perfectly astonishing; to those who have given no 
attention to the subject. Unfortunately, our pub- 
lic records do not ffive very exact information on 
the subject ; but Mr. Ellsworth, as the nearest ap- 
proximation he could obtain, gives the amoimt as 
five thousand tons ! Estimating this at the low 
average price of ten cents per pound, it makes the 
round sum of one mUHon of dollars paid annually 
to foreign countries for an article that can be pro- 
duced as ffood and as cheap at home — paid, too, 
by a people loaded down with indebtedness, and 
disgraced by the forfeiture of plighted obligations ! 

The cultivation of madder has heretofore been 
represented as a tedious and laborious operatioii» 
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requiring much care and skill, as well as outlay 
of capital. The directions have been mainly 
gathered from foreign works, detailing the meth- 
ods practised by the plodding Dutch in Holland 
and Germany. These accounts have appeared so 
frightful to Americans, that none of them have 
dared to undertake the business ; and Yankee en- 
terprise and labor-saving ingenuity have never 
been exercised upon it. 

It is true, the crop requires three or four years 
to arrive at maturity, and needs considerable labor 
and some knowledge ; but the quantity of land it 
occupies, and the amount of labor it requires, is far 
less m proportion to the value of the crop than 
those of any other farm crop that can be named. 

These assertions are fully corroborated by the ez- 

Jerience of an enterprising American farmer, Mr. 
oseph Swift, of Erie county, Ohio, who has been 
engaged in the culture of madder ^r five years 
jpast. After having informed himself on the sub- 
ject, and becoming satisfied that the business was 
practicable and profitable, he at once planted nine 
acres — a quantity that would astonish Mynheer 
Van Hollander. This he allowed to grow four 
seasons, and the crop was harvested and sold in 
the fall of 1842. The following are some of the 
results of his experience. The product of his best 
land was at the rate of 2,000 lbs. per acre ; and he 
is certain that, with his present knowledge, he 
€an obtain 3,0(K) lbs. per acre — which is more than 
the best average crops of Holland or Germany. 
The quality was superior to the average of im- 
ported madder. 

Amount, Cost, and Value of Proiuc^— The 
labor required, including the whole time, with 
the diggmg, cleaning, threshing, &c., was from 
ttghty to one hundred days' work per acre. 
The outlay for buildings, fixtures, &c, did not ex- 
ceed, in all, fifty dollars. The value of the crop 
was at the rate of fifteen cents per pound, at 
which price he sold most of it — notwithstanding 
the circumstance of its being unknown to purcha- 
sers, and all the prejudice that usually exists in 
aach cases. The result, then, in figures, fairly 
stated, stands thus, for an acre of good land prop- 
erly managed: 

By 2,000 lbs. of madder, at 15 cts. per lb. $300 00 
Contra — To 100 days' work, mostly boys, 
at 75 cts. per day, ^5 00 
Use of land» 4 yrs., at $4 

per year, 16 00 

Grmding, packing, &c., 9 00 

100 00 



Leaving a net profit per acre of $200 00 
Mr. Swift was one of the earliest settlers of that 
section of the country, having resided nearly thirty 
years on the farm he now occupies, which con- 
sists of about 400 acres of choice land, mostly al- 
luvial, in the valley of the Vermillion river, seven 
miles from Lake Erie. At my recfuest, he fur- 
nished me with the following practical directions 
for the cultivation of madder, which he remarked 
most be understood as intended for those who 
wish to cultivate only a few acres, and can not 
afford much outlay of capital. Those who wish 
to engage in the business on an extensive sode, 



would need to adopt a somewnat different prac- 
tice : 

Soil and Preparation. — The soil should be a 
deep, rich, sandy loam, free from weeds, roots, 
stones, &c., and containing a good portion of vege- 
table earth. Alluvial bottom land is the most 
suitable ; but it must not be wet. If old upland is 
used, it should receive a heavy coating of vegeta- 
ble earth, (from decayed wood and leaves.) The 
land should be plowed very deep in the fall, and 
early in the spring apply about one hundred loads 
of well rotted manure per acre, spread evenly, and 
plowed in deeply ; then harrow till quite fine and 
free from lumps. Next, plow the land into b^ds 
four feet wide, leaving alleys between, three feet 
wide, then harrow the beds with a fine light har- 
row, or rake them by hand so as to leave them 
smooth, and even with the alleys; they are then 
ready for planting. 

Preparing Sets and Planting. — Madder sets, 
or seed roots, are best selected when the crop is 
du^ in the fall. The horizontal uppermost roots 
(with eyes) are the kind to be used ; these should 
be separated from the bottom roots, aud buried in 
sand, in a cellar or pit. If not done in the fall, 
the sets may be dug early in the spring, before 
thev be^in to sprout. They shoula be cut or 
broken mto pieces, containing from two to five 
eyes each ; i. e. three to four inches long. The 
lime for planting is as early in spring as the ground 
can be got in good order, and severe frosts are 
over, which, in this climate, is usually about the 
middle of April. With the beds prepared as di- 
rected, stretch a line lengthwise the bed, and with 
the comer of a hoe make a drill two inches deep 
along each edge and down the middle, so as to 
give three rows to each bed, about two feet apart. 
Into these drills drop the sets, ten inches apart, 
covering them two inches deep. Eight or ten 
bushels of sets are requisite for an acre. 

After Culture. — As soon as the madder plants 
can be seen, the ground should be carefully hoed, 
so as to destroy the weeds and not injure the 
plants ; and the hoeing and weeding must be re> 
peated as often as weeds make their appearance. 
If any of the sets have failed to grow, the vacan- 
cies should be filled by taking up parts of the 
strongest roots and transplantmg them ; this is 
best done in June. As soon as the madder plants 
are ten or twelve inches high, the tops are to be 
bent down on to the surface of the ground, and all 
except the tip end, covered with earth shoveled 
from the middle of the alleys. Bend the shoots out- 
ward and inward, in every direction, so as in time 
to fill all the vacant space on the beds, and aboat 
one foot on each side. After the first time cover- 
ing, repeat the weeding when necessary, and run a 
single horse plow through the alleys several times 
to keep the earth clean and mellow. As soon as 
the plants again become ten or twelve inches high, 
bend down and cover them as before, repeating the 
operation as oAen as necessary, which is commonly 
three times the first season. The last time may 
be as late as September, or later if no frosts occur. 
By covering the tops in this manner, they change 
to roots, and the design is to fill the ground as full| 
of roots as possible. When the vaeant spaoea are* 
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all fall* there \yill be bat little chaoce for weeds 
to ^row ; but all that appear mast be pulled out. 

The second year* — ^Keep the beds free from 
weeds ; plow the alleys aud cover the tops, as be- 
fore directed, two or three times during the season. 
The alleys will now form deep and narrow ditches, 
and if it becomes difficult to obtain good earth for 
covering the tops, that operation may be omitted 
af^er the second time this season. Care should be 
taken, when covering the tops, to keep the edges 
of the beds as high as the middle ; otherwise the 
water from heavy showers will run off, and the 
crop suffer from drought. 

The third year, — ^Very little labor or attention 
IB required* The plants will now cover the whole 
groond. If any weeds are seen, they must be 
pulled out ; otherwise their roots will cause trouble 
when harvestinsT the madder. The crop is some- 
times dug the third year ; and if the soil and cul- 
tivation have been good, and the seasons warm 
and favorable, the madder will be of good quality ; 
but generally, it is much better in quality, and 
more in quantity, when left until the fourth year. 

I^i^g^^g f^^fi Harvesttng, — This should be done 
between the 20th of August and the 20th of Sep- 
tember. Take a sharp shovel or shovels, and cut 
off and remove the tops with half an inch of the 
surface of the earth ; then take a plow of the 
largest size, with a sharp coulter and a double 
team, and plow a furrow outward, beam deep, 
around the edge of the bed ; stir the earth with 
forks, and carefully pick* out all the roots, remov- 
ing the earth from the bottom of the farrow ; then 
plow another furrow bieam-deep, as before, and 
pick over and remove the earth in the same man- 
ner; thus proceeding until the whole is com- 
pleted. 

Washing and Drying, — ^As soon as possible 
after digging, take the roots to some running 
stream to be washed. If there is no running stream 
convenient, it can be done at a pomp. Take large, 
round sieves, 2} or 3 feet in diameter, with the 
wire about as fine as wheat sieves ; or if these 
can not be had, get from a hardware store suffi- 
cient screen-wire of the right fineness, and make 
frames or boxes about two and a half feet long 
and the width of the wire, on the bottom of which 
nail the wire. In these sieves or boxes, put half 
a bushel of roots at a time and stir them about in 
the water, pulling the bunches apart so as to wash 
them clean ; then, having a platform at hand, lay 
them on it to dry. (To make the platform, take 
two or three common boards, so as to be aboat 
foar feet in width, and nail cleets across the under 
side. ) On these spread the roots about two inches 
thick for drying in the sun. Carry the platforms 
to a convenient place, not far from the house, and 
place them side by side, in rows east and west, 
and with their ends north and south, leaving room 
to walk between the rows. Elevate the south 
ends of the platforms about eighteen inches, and 
the north ends about six inches from the ground, 
patting poles or sticks to support them — ^this will 
greatly facilitate drying. After the second or 
third day drying, the madder must be protected 
from the dews at ntght, and from rain^ by placing 
di^'I^ttfomis oae upon wMhm to a conrenieat 



height, and covering the uppermost one with 
boards. Spread them out again in the morning, or 
as soon as the danger is over. Five or six days 
of ordinarily fine weather will dry the madder suf- 
ficiently, when it may be put away till it is con- 
venient to kiln-dry and ^ind it. 

Kilti'drying, — The size and ipode of construct- 
ing the kiln may be varied to suit circumstancea. 
The following is a very cheap plan, and sufficient 
to dry one ton of roots at a time. Place four 
strong posts in the ground, twelve feet apart one 
way, and eighteen the other ; the front two four- 
teen feet high, and the others eighteen ; put girts 
across the bottom, middle and top ; and nail boards 
perpendicularly on the outside as for a common 
bam. The boards must be well-seasoned, and all 
cracks or holes should be plastered or otherwise 
stopped up. Make a shed-roof of common boards. 
In tne inside, put upright standards about five 
feet apart, with cross-pieces, to support the scaf^ 
folding. The first cross-pieces to be four feet from 
the floor ; the next two feet higher, and so on to 
the top. On these cross-pieces, lay small poles 
about six feet long and two inches thick, four or 
five inches apart. On these scaffolds the madder 
is to be spread nine inches thick. A floor is laid 
at the bottom, to keep all dry and clean. When 
the kiln is filled, take six or eight small kettles or 
hand-furnaces, and place them four or five feet 
apart on the floor, (first securing it from fire with 
bricks or stones,) and make fires in them with 
charcoal, being careful not to make any of the 
fires so large as to scorch the madder over them. 
A person must be in constant attendance to watch 
and replenish the fires. The heat will ascend 
through the whole, and in ten or twelve hours it 
will all be sufficiently dried, which is known by 
its becoming brittle like pipe stems. 

Breaking and Grinding. — Immediately after 
being dried, the madder must be taken to the 
bam and threshed with flails, or broken by ma- 
chinery, (a mill might easily be constracted for 
this purpose,) so that it will feed in a common 
ffiist-mill. if it is not broken and ground imme- 
diately, it will gather dampness so as to prevent 
its grinding freely. Any common grist-mill can 
<ijind madder properly. When ground finely it is 
fit for use, and may be packed in barrels like flour 
for market 

If any person desires instruction for making 
several qualities of madder, or further information 
respecting any other point, it may be obtained by 
addressing, post-paid, Joseph Swift, Birmingham, 
Erie county, Ohio. 

M. B. Batehak. 
The above article is taken from the Transac- 
tions of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
and shows how easily madder can be cultivated. 
If Mr. Swift be not too sanguine in his calculations, 
it is certainly a very profitable crop. We ought 
not to imixnrt a single pound four years hence, and 
need not, if our farmers will take hold of the busi- 
ness as they ought \o, as low as other agricultural 
products are. For a series of valuable articles oo 
this subject, from the pen of one of our own corres- 
pondents, Mr. Partridge, see vol. ii., pp. 53, TT9 
and 115 of American A^pricoltorist 
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ARE ROTATIONS OF CROPS NECESSARY? 

They are, in many instances, a convenient and 
economical system of farming, but in none are 
they absolutely essential to successful cultivation. 

Chemical analysis in regard to plants, has ad- 
Tanced thus far in its investigation, that it has 
placed within our knowledge, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt or contradiction, all the elements 
that are necessary to their perfect development. 
We can now, by the aid ot this subtle science, 
take to pieces the several portions of a plant, as the 
mechaiuc or builder can separate ihe different 
parts of his machine or building, and assort and 
measure them, and estimate the exact proportions 
which are essential to its perfection ; while even 
a superficial acquaintance with botany and prac- 
tical farming, enables us to determine what are 
the necessary re<]^uisites to their reformation under 
the conirolhng mfiuence of nature. Whatever 
substances have not been formed under the laws 
of vitality, may not only be separated, but -recom- 
bined by the man of science ; but wherever the 
mysterious principle of life has once impressed 
its seal, no art of man can imitate the operation. 
The Deity has chosen to limit the successful ef- 
forts of human investigation on the very threshold 
of his own peculiar sphere. " Thus iar — and no 
farther, ** is the incontrovertible fiat, to which the 
highest intelligence, when under the control of 
reason, will find its duty equally with its interests 
to consist. The study of Nature's laws, not the 
imitation of her vital operations, is the legitimate 
object of finite intelligence. Happily, we have, 
within the well-defined limits of numan research, 
depths enough to fathom and explore, to busy the 
profoundest intellect while hemmed in by this 
mould of clay ; and it is a pleasing and should be a 
satisfactory consideration, that those pursuits, 
which contribute to the melioration of our present 
condition, and most effectually minister to the wants 
of humanity, are among the most useful and at- 
tractive, as they are among the most recondite 
studies that can occupy the mind of genius. But 
we are wandering. If we ascertain the exact 
quantity of each constituent of the soil extracted 
by any given crop, which is always susceptible of 
estimate, we know precisely what is essential to 
be added to enable it again to yield a similar one. 
It was customary among many of the ancients, 
and especially the Greeks and Romans, to raise 
the same crops on the same ground for successive 
generations, a practice which has descended to the 
best agriculturists, even to within a few years. 
But this management required the adoption of the 
wasteful fallow system, by which, generally, 
every alternate year was required for the soil so 
'&r to recover itself as to be enabled to renew its 
accustomed yield. The present generation of en- 
lightened farmers adopt the wiser and more 
economical method of rotation, which, without 
any waste of time or season, insures the same re- 
sult. 

^ The rationale of the fallow system is, that any 
given crop takes from the soil certain of its fixed 
or mineral constituents, as potash, soda, lime, the 
silicatesi phosphates, lee.; and that these exist 
oiIt to a limited extent, erea ia the most fertile 



soils, in a condition to be taken up by the grow- 
ing plant ; that is, that although there may be 
one hundred, or one thousand times as much of 
each as is required for immediate use, yet they 
ma^r be so combined with each other, as not to be 
available for the same species of crop, except at 
intervals of one, two, or more years, ay allowing 
the land a rest, as in fallow, the chemical ^action 
of the atmosphere, and dews and rains upon the 
materials of the soil, liberates an additional quan- 
tity of them, sufificient for the supply of another 
crop, after a sufiicient time, even without the aid 
of manure. 

The substitution of a system of rotation for fal- 
low, combines the same object with superior 
economy; for by alternating roots, the legum* 
inossB, clover, and the grasses with the white or 
grain crops, they appropriate from the soil the 
same materials in part, but in such different pro- 
portions as to be fully supplied with what is es- 
sential to them, while the former crop, if on the 
ground, might have been starved for the want of 
a single ingredient in sufficient quantity to give 
the plant full maturity. Some soils are found 
to sustain a much shorter rotation for grain than 
others, owing to the greater abundance of lime 
and silicate of potash, &c., contained in them. 
Thus, all volcanic soils, such as are found in the 
island of Sicily and the neighborhood of Vesuvius, 
afford, after a very short respite, sufficient pabu- 
lum, without t(ie aid of manure, to furnish another 
crop ; and from this cause, the former, from a pe- 
riod anterior to Roman history, has been called 
the granary of the Mediterranean. Such soils also, 
as are annually overflown by streams, bearing in 
their turbid waters, not only the organic manures, 
but are charged, in addition, with the inorganic, or 
salts in solution, which are plentifully deposit^ 
on the expanded surface, are thus rendered capable 
for ever of yielding abundant crops of grain. Such 
are the Nile and Granges, whose banks, since the 
subsidence of Noah*s flood, have borne large annual 
burthens of the same exhausting crops ; and such, 
too, will prove the bottom-lands of American 
streams, which are submerged by annual freshets, 
hiffhly charged with the same materials. A similar 
effect is measurably produced by irrigation, when 
the water is strongly impregnated with benefi- 
cial salts. 

But in nearly all cases, however rich the sml 
when first subjected to tillage, an annual supply 
of the salts or inorganic matter equivalent to what 
is abstracted from the soil by crops, or drainage, 
(which last is frequently a large item, though 
little perceptible, except in its effects,) is neces- 
sary to be added, to maintain a high state of pro- 
ductiveness. A slow disintegration and solutioa 
of the earthy salts is constantly going on in soils 
subject to cultivation, which yield the crops a 
supply as fast as prepared. But some soils do not 
furnish all the consutuents in sufficient quantities 
for the demand of the plants, some being deficient 
in lime, some in potash, some in soda, some in the 
phosphates, &c. It would be well, and doubtless 
the most economical mode wherever attainable, 
to subject soils to analyses, and by leammg its de> 
fieiencies, the light materials eonld be added witk- 
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out the expense of applyiog various items, some 
uf which, mi^ht, for the time, be entirely super- 
fluous ; aud where aa analysis could not be con- 
veniently made, experiments on a small scale, 
even on a single rod, might give the desired in- 
formation. 

There is no doubt, that while every substance 
found in a plant is equally necessary to its perfec- 
tion in all cases, (after proWding ior the ^w, in- 
stances of substitution in some of them, as of soda 
for potash, and the like,) yet there is not an equal 
necessity for their being found in the soil. Thus, 
while the mineral or earthy portion of plants (al- 
though usually constituting about one fortieth of 
the whole) are indispensable to plants, and can not 
be obtained by them unless in tne soil and within 
reach of the roots; yet the organic, as carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, may be, and un- 
questionably are, drawn in large quantity from the 
atmosphere and rains and dews, and this effect is 
generally in proportion to the judicious arrange- 
ment and proper combination of the inorganic 
materials or the soil. Experiments have proved 
this position beyond cavil, as an artificial soil, 
formed of pure silicious sand, with the sole addi- 
tion of the mineral ingredients of the plant, with 
a supply of air and water, has been found entirely 
adequate to mature it. But at the same time that 
we may readily acknowledge the success of such 
experiments, and are aware from numerous ob- 
seiVations, that the atmosphere is the ever-abun- 
dant storehouse fur the supply of a large portion 
of the substances of plants, experience teaches us 
with equal certainty, that the addition of these 
materials to the soils in putrescent and other ma- 
nures, muck, &c., is of the highest advantage to 
the speedy maturity and fullest development of 
vegetables, and consequently it is of the greatest 
interest to the farmer that they be adequately 
furnished to the plant in the soil. 

When the proper measure of fertility is ac- 
quired for any given .crop, we see no reason, and 
can conceive of none, why the same process of 
cultivation, the same quality of seed, and the 
same or equally favorable seasons, should not pro- 
duce an equal amount of crop, provided the same 
materials, and in equal proportions, which fur- 
nished the last, are again intimately blended with 
the soil. We might then open an account current 
with a field, and charge ail the materials added, 
and credit the ultimate constituents of the crop 
taken off, adding sufficient for drainage, and, if ne- 
cessary, the escape by evaporation, and we should 
always be sure of sustaining the full measure of its 
highest condition of fertility, and this, too, for 
any one crovy a thousand times successively re- 
peated. We can see, indeed, a remote exception 
to this rule, in a soil so long cultivated, that its 
mechanical structure has become so altered by 
constant tillage, and the coarser particles of the 
soil, having become so ihoroughljr comminuted or 
broken down by the chemical action of the roots of 
vegetation and their disposing influences upon the 
various materials constituting the soils, that it 
would be necessary to add portions of a less con- 
stantly cultivated foreign soil, or what is always 
at hand, and generally, perfectly adapted to the 



Eurpose, the subsoil lying directly beneath. It 
as been found necessary, in parts of Europe, 
which have been subjected to a close tillage for 
ages, to adopt this system, even when the supers 
soil was fully supplied with ever>' element of fer- 
tility, and the enect has been immediate and pe- 
culiarly striking. 

The practice of constant cropping with the 
same species of vegetation, may, it is true, in 
many cases, be attended with peculiar objections. 
Such are the nourishing of such insects, worms, 
or grubs, as are destructive of the crop, by con- 
stantly furnishing them food of a kind adapted to 
their most successful growth and productiveness ; 
or the increase of weeds, which the necessary 
mode of cultivation will not readily admit of ex- 
terminating. In these cases, an occasional change 
of crop, may not only be the most economical, but 
the most efiectual mode of eradicating its ene- 
mies. 

An objection has been frequently made to con- 
tiaued cropping of a single species of vegetation, 
from the fancied theory of prejudicial excretions 
of the roots, a theory advanced and ingeniondy 
supported by Decandolle, but which the closest 
scrutiny, of the most able and scientific observers 
since, has failed to establish, and it is confidently 
believed no difficulty may be apprehended from 
this cause. 

It may, and doubtless is, beneficial in many, and 
perhaps all cases, that some additional material 
be added to the soil beyond what is taken off in 
the crop, or otherwise escapes. Such are lime 
and gypsum, wh]ch, in addition to the food they 
yield duectly to plants, serve an important office 
in drawing the organic materials from the atmo- 
sphere, and combining with them, in which condi- 
tion they are retained for the growing plant ; and 
they are useful, also in predisposing sucn chemical 
action in the constituents of soils, as will most effect- 
ually subserve the great objects desired. Such, 
too, has charcoal been found, in hoarding np car- 
bonic acid and ammonia for plants, though yielding 
no perceptible portion of itself to the soil or plant. 
Lime, also, is frequently absolutely essential in 
neutralizing deleterious vegetable acids, and min- 
eral carbonates and oxides existing in the soil. 
An additional quantity of some of the materials 
requisite to the perfection of a crop may be ne- 
cessary, from inability in a single season to mix 
them intimately with all parts of the soil, so that 
not only every root, but every fibre and spongiole 
shall be able to drink in a full supply of its appro- 
priate nutriment, that no time be lost in matur- 
ing and giving the fullest perfection to the plant. 
An excess of some of the materials beyond what 
may be required for present use, therefore, if .not 
so great as to be positively injurious, will, in .many 
cases, be found indispensable to the greatest sno 
cess; <md this excess need be attended with no 
further loss than the interest of the outlay till it. 
becomes sufficiently blended with the mass to* 
yield itself up to the constant demands of the 
plant. 

These conditions being fully considered and 
provided for, we believe a thousand successive 
crops may be taken from the same field withoot 
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impoverishment or diminution. Such a practice 
may not be attended with any peculiar advantage 
with the m»ority of farmers ; but would be emi- 
nently beneficial with many. Such as have ara- 
ble lands near home, and remote pasturage adapted 
to their wants, would save a large annual expense 
in hauling their manures, and the waste of time 
in going a considerable distance to attend to the 
planting, cultivation and ingathering of the crops. 
Siich also as have but a small portion of their land 
suited to easv cultivation, all of which may be 
kept constantly under profitable tillage, while all 
the remainder of the farm, may be rough, rocky, 
V steep hills, would find great advantage in con- 
tlning their operations to the same fields. And all 
who have lands at high prices, where interest and 
taxes are large items in their accounts, vFould find 
it to consist with the greatest economy, to adopt 
a system of soiling, by which an acre of land 
contiguous to their stables and yards, would pro- 
duce from two to five or six times the quantity of 
food for their cattle, now yielded by their light 
pastures, and it would cost but a trifling addition, 
m any instance, to the expense of cutting and 
feeding, while in some cases, there would be posi- 
tire economy, in the labor of twice daily driving 
cows and working^ animals to remote fiellSs to 
gather their own food. 

R. L. Allen. 
Buffalo, August 20, 1844. 



A PLOW FOR TURNING UNDER THE COW PEA. 

Can not your ingenious mechanics add some- 
thing to their breaking plows wffich will cut the 
stems or vines of the cow pea, so as to enable us 
to turn them completely under ? Tbey cover the 
ground to the depth of from 18 to 30 inches, the 
vines thickly interwoven. We can roll them flat. 
Of tread them down with hogs ; we can also draw 
the leaves and points of the vines under, with % 
chain, as you do in plowing in clover ; but we still 
want a coulter that will cut, not drag the vines, 
which are of great length, and many of them as 
thick as your finger. 

I have thought of several plans, and have been 
told that some northern mechanic made a machine 
for a planter in Louisiana — ^a plow with a pair of 
large shears attached, and worked by a wheel, in 
some way, within the plow. Who it was for, or 
who maae it, or how it works, I know not. I 
would suggest, a wheel with a steel cutting edge, 
or a very snarp coulter, bolted on at a very obtuse 
angle with the point of the beam, as in the jump- 
ing-shovel plow. But in both cases, though we 
have no stones, I fear the cutting edge would not 
last, unless, indeed, the wheel was so arranged as 
to press against a surface of rawhide, sliding along 
under it, and under the vines. A pair of shears 
might be attached to the beam, the blades, as in 
sheep-shears, kept apart by a spring ; the lower 
Blade resting on the ground, with a one-sided 
wheel attached to its point, the irregular motion of 
which would work the shears. These for sugges- 
tions. We would object less to the expense of 
such an addition to the heavy *plow, than tu the 
axtia weight, and aptitude to get out of order. 



Without such an addition we can never derive 
much benefit from the cow pea as a fertilizer, 
otherwise thin by turning them under in the 
spring after they have been rendered brittle hy the 
weather, and trodden in by the stock. I have now 
a coat of peas upon some of my land here, poor 
as it is, which no plow that I have ever seen could 
tum under, without some addition of the kind. 
We have the same difiiculty to contend with in the 
very heavy crop of crab grass, which comes up all 
over our corn-fields during the long growing season 
we have after the com crop is laid by. So thick, 
tall, and closely matted, is it, that when dead, it 
can not be turned under and covered by any plows 
we now have ; and we have no time for plowing 
while it is yet green, making as much cotton as we 
now do.(a) It is customary, with a great many, 
to bura it off"! I managed it pretty well last year, 
by having the furzy surface burnt off after a rain, 
before the body of grass had dried any. I am 
of opinion, however, that with Ruggles & Co.'s 
eagle plow, or Prouty & Hears' centre draft, I can 
bury It completely, by having a boy keep up 
with each plow, and clear the coulter with a stick, 
as the plow runs, or I may perhaps manage to 
clear it with a crooked iron rod, worked by the 
plowman by means of a cord. 

Could the cotton planter be induced to think of 
such things, and be satisfied to make less cotton, 
he would quickly find that by turning over his corn- 
field in the fall, or early in the winter, and putting 
his cotton there next season, even if he adopted no 
other rotation, (manuring his com, and planting 
peas there early,) he would find that one half to 
two thirds of the land now in cotton would pro- 
duce more than he could gather within a reason- 
able time. He could then make money from his 
cattle, sheep, and hogs— could sell hay from his 
Bermuda meadows — raise all his supplies at 
home — make his own clothing, leather, shoes, im- 
plements, &c., and be at the end of each year a 
richer man, and leave his plantation to his children, 
rich in improvements, and with a soil unexhausted. 
Here we are making a crop this season that will, 
I fear, prevent any increase in the present low 
price of cotton, or at all events, but a trifling 
increase to what we had every ri?ht to expect from 
the great diminution occasioned hy the flooding of 
the river lands. Had we made a moderate crop, 
our staple must have gone up again to a remune- 
rating price. Thomas Affleck. 

Washington, Miss., Oct., 1844. 

(a) We have consulted with several of our me- 
chanics relative to Mr. Affleck's suggestions about a 
plow for turning in the cow-pea. Their answer 
IS, if they were on the ground and could see the 
working of the plow, they might be able to do 
something, but at this distance they see little hope 
in the case. We think the crab grass mignt 
be more easily managed, by using a wide sod 
plow, something like those for paring, cutting the 
groimd about three inches deep, and turning the sod 
flat over. But such an instrument would require ac 
least four stout mules to move it, and so much 
force as this attached to a plow, is enough to 
frighten many planters of the upper country 
against the use of iu When on tlie rice plania- 
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tions ID Louisiana, we saw a heavy French plow, 
with three to foar yoke of cattle attached to it, 
which turned the sod covered with rank thick 
weeds and grass, flat over, in a very perfect man- 
ner. The prairie or northern sod plow, we are 
persuaded would do the work as well, and much 
easier than the ungainlv French plow. But with 
all these our corresponaent is quite as familiar as 
ourselves, and much more capable of deciding as 
to their merits. 



FRUIT AT THE SOUTH. 

I PRESUME the idea must have orij|[inaled here, 
that our country was unsuited to fruits ; but that 
idea does even now exist to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and consequently those who do attempt it 
make failure almost sure, and thus prove the hy- 
pothesis—at least to their satisfaction. But thanks 
to the inquiring age, the indomitable energy of 
some, and the li?ht of agricultural periodicals, this 
matter is undergoing a vast change ; and 1 hope, 
ere many^ years pass, that our whole country will 
be convmced that we have a fruit country, and 
that all of my countrymen will avail themselves 
of this ^reat blessing. I look on fruits as pecu- 
liarly suited to our wants, and thinking as I do, I 
should be forced into the inference that our Creator 
had fallen short in his perfect work, if our climate 
was unsuited to the easy production of fruit. 

In warm climates, fruit is conducive to health 
(ripe fruit, of course), and if we could have it of 
a good quality, and in abundance, I think the 
scourge of our land, fever^ would be more under 
our control. In the first place, we all know that 
the bile formed in our system is secreted in greater 
abundance in summer than winter, and I think if 
we would use less food that has carbon as its prin- 
cipal constituent, that we should he exempt from 
at least much of this increased flow of l<ile. Fruit 
is an article of this description ; and requiring less 
carbon to keep our system in operation in the sum- 
mer, with a great desire for this article, fruit, I 
think that we could with marked benefit use it 
freely, and to a greater extent than our northern 
brethren. I do not desire to enter into thesubject 
more fully ; it has been trenched on by many, and 
only add, that it seems to me, the oxygen in the 
fruit will combine with carbon in the system, and 
pass off harmless. You will therefore conclude I 
regard fruit as conducive to health, which I do. 

I put it, on another footing, as our pecuniary 
interest. All manner of stock will feed on fruit, 
and most of them will improve in condition : be- 
sides, it will act on them as on man as to health — 
prevent disease. What number of hogs an or- 
chard of 20 acres of good peaches. and plums 
would keen in excellent condition from 1st of May 
to 1st of September or October, I can not form an 
idea; but I know this much, that hogs in an 
orchard of the Chickasaw plum (common plum of 
all this region) will not come to call, and presume 
that they would readily come for corn if this fruit 
was not to their taste. I think that, acre for acre, 
the same land will feed as well as if in com ; for 
if the orchard be cultivated as I deem it should be, 
plowed once every spring, and left until the fruit 



ripens, it will {iroduce quite a pasture of crab 
grass, which of itself will fatten stock. And yet 
another advantage, which is now no longer hypo- 
thetical ; fruit is profitable to ship to New Orleans, 
and those who live within even 20 to 30 miles of 
the Mississippi river can make it profitable, though 
of course not so much so as il" living nearer. I do 
not see any reason why we might not sell in New 
Orleans alone 200 to 500 barrels per day of choice 
peaches, beside a large quantity to the planters on 
the Mississippi, where stecpnge water prevents 
their growing peach and other standard trees, to 
say nothing of Upper Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries. Understand, we can ship excellent fruit by 
the middle of June, and some of the early varieties 
two weeks earlier— this is of peaches ; our straws 
berries can be sent up and down early enough to 
pay us well, beside which, the travelling custom 
on the Mississippi river is immense. We have 
therefore three s^ood reasons, if I am correct in the 
first ; beside which I state the gratification of onr 
own taste and that of our visiters, as well as the 
moral bearing. Who would think of offering his 
friend a glass, when he could place before him, 
from the 15th of May to the 1st of October, the 
strawberry, melon, and peach, in season, and 
apples and pears, &c«, all winter ? 

That peaches will grow here to perfection, eqcol 
to any point in these United States, who wiU 
aflSrm to the contrary ? If any be found so hardy» 
and will come here, I pledge my head to prove to 
him he errs, and will go no farther than Hatch's 
or Lambert's, or my friend Hebron, in Warren 
county. I have bought peaches in the Philadel- 
phia market at l^J cents each, and excellent they 
wBre. I was in that most delightful city for two 
years, and saw choice fruits of all kinds, and I do 
aver, I never saw there a finer peach than I can 
show on this place in August. There has been 
shipped in one day, at Vicksburg, for New Orleans, 
on one boat, 200 barrels of peaches ; this proves 
something. 

Many persons rely on seedlings, and will not be 
convinced by the sad experience of some of as. 
Mr. Hebron has planted out not less than 1,000 
seedlings, and I presume in the last twelve years 
I have done the same. What are they worth, 
with all our trouble ? Both of us have budded to 
the sprouts, or tender limbs of over 90 per cent, 
of onr seedlings, I guess, intending to cut down 
the trees of three to five years old ; this shows 
our estimate. 

Too many plant fruit trees on worthless land, fit 
for nothing else. This might do if they would 
remove four to six feet square of the clay, full 
three feet deep, and fill up the hole with earth 
from virgin soil or the woodpile, and then run a 
subsoil plow eighteen inches deep. I have never 
elsewhere seen nectarines succeed as well as in 
this country ; I think they do equallv as well as 
the peach. The raspberiy of several kinds is yeir 
excellent. Summer and fall apples and pears do full 
as well, so far as our limited experience proves any- 
thing. The only difficulty is, ydur winter fruiu 
transplanted here, ripen too soon for us; but I 
think time and experience will remedy this in onr 
rearing winter fruits to suit our latitude. The 
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quince I nerer ww finer; several varieties of the 
plum do well, and do uot fail in one year out of 
nfleen. The fiue plums, cherries, and apricols, 
have not been tested sufGcieatly to say aoyihiog 
for or against them. Of ibe latter I know sume 
few gentlemen who say there is.nu difficuliy at 
aU. The grape witt unquestionably succeed ad- 
mirably. Think of liiclcing 
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•.a long into the ground, and no more prepa 
lion ; and yet many cut grapes from such culture. 
The fig — go south of us for [be besl, but nnt north 
at uaioz better. 

The cultivation of fruits has as yet in realiiy 
received no sucb aiicniioo as you northern folks 
dcacribc. We dig a hole some lifieen lo eighteen 
inches square, about a foot deep, make the roots 
adapt tbeunelves to ihiasize, plant sometimes deep 
and sometimes shallow, owing to ease of digging 
the hole, and let ii crow or not ! This is truly 
•boat th« amount of labor in planiiag our fruii 
neM. There aie exceptions, I know, but this is 



the plan. We then plant com, or cotton, or grain' 
as it happena to suit, and grow our fruits. Is it 
any wonder that we have not the rich, Inacioua 
fruit of the north 1 

But we had better stop here, for I have said 
enou»ii Bl Ibis lime, which I trust most eamestljr, 
will mduee some reader of yours to try the culti- 
vation of choice fruits in a correct manner, and I 
do this with the firm belief that he will succeed, 
and if influenced lo do so by this article, that he 
will feel thankful to the columns of the American 
A^riculturiat for this advice. 

M. W. pHiLipa. 

EdiBards' Depot, Miss., Oct. 1, 1844. 

N. B. We had frost hereon the mominga of the 
S9ih and 30fh September. I have never known it 
so early before. Judge Nnland, who has been 
here some thirty years, says it is the first frost in 
September he ever saw. The froat was plaia, 
when ihe suu was an hour high. 
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The Properly of George Vail, Esq., Troy, JV. T. 



In presenting the above portrait to our readers, 
we regret to say, that the artist has °:reatly mis- 
, lepiesented this fine animal, ia givinghim a dew- 
I Up, as he ia particularly clean in this point. Nor 
ia justice done lo htm at all in the brisket, be 
I b«U]gv«y full, wide, and deep there. He has also 
; become mach thicker and heavier now than when 



ihia sketch was made, being then bat 2 reara and 

b months old. 

Meteor was got bv the Duke of Wellington, 
out of Duchess, bota of which were bred bf 
Thomas Bates, Esq., of England, and imported br 
Mr. Vail in 1S40. He was dropped, if we recoI> 
lect light, ia July, 1841, and is of a pure white 
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color, and a veiy superior animal. In September, 
1843, he took the first prize as the best bull in the 
first class, at the Rensselaer County Agricultural 
show ; October following he took the first prize at 
the cattle show of the American Institute in New 
York ; and the present year at the exhibition of 
the State Agricultural Society at Poughkeepsie, he 
took the first prize of $20 as the best bull present 
of any breed, and anotlier of $15 as the best 3 
year old bull in the class of Durhams. 



THE POLICY OV AMERICAN FARMERS— No. II. 

In the adoption of a system for the better 
support of American agriculture, we deny and 
QtterJy discard the idea of any local, partial, or 
selfish policy. On the contrary, w^ believe, the 
just interests of that portion of the community 
whose claims we advocate, are identified with the 
prosperity of every other truly national pursuit, 
and mseparable from it. A flourishing commerce 
is essential to the transportation of such commod- 
ities as are either directly or indirectly derived from 
our soil. Successful manufactures are necessary 
to the consumption of our own products, which can 
in no other way find a profitable markety and their 
fabrics are; in all cases, sooner or later, afforded 
to the consumer at a lower price and of a better 
quality than the foreign article, after they have, 
o'y a little timely aid from the protecting arm of 
government, been nurtured into maturity. By a 
salutary division of labor, too, they direct from the 
tillage of the earth a portion of our citizens, 
who would otherwise overload the country with 
their products, and reduce them to a ruinous price. 
Merchants, being the factors of the agricultural 
class, are benefited in proportion to their prosper- 
ity ; and nearly all the other professions and pur- 
suits, deriving their support from them, are certain 
to be remunerated with a full share of their profits.. 

We look for the promotion of the farming inter- 
ests to other sources than the depression of other 
pursuits. Our republican institutions can not be 
made to sustain aiiv such policy, if we were dis- 
posed to adopt it. Our community is not parcelled 
out into distinct and unchangeable orders and 
classes, like the castes of the ancient Egyptians 
and modern Hindoos; or in the iron-bound system 
of feudalism of the middle ages ; or like the pres- 
ent national arrangement of serf and noble in Kus- 
sia and the eastern portion of modern Europe ; or 
even like the hereditary orders and almost impas- 
sable barriers by which the policy of the English 
government, and the crushinsr weight of prescrip- 
tive public opinion has effect oally hedged m 
the various crafts and professions of her citizens, 
and renders any change, unless under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, next to impossible. On 
the other hand, we are a people, homogeneous for 
all purposes of occupation or employment. The 
lawyer of to-day is the merchant to-morrow, and a 
farmer the day after; the inheritor of thousands, 
by his ignorance or vices, finds himself, before 
middle age, stripped of his ancestral domains, 
and compelled to toil for a livelihood during the 
remainder of his life; while the poor and un- 
educated boy, by dint of industry, intelligence, and 



economy, rises rapidly through all the gradations 
of emolument and rank which the country and its 
institutions afford. Our republican condition has 
an absolute and ever-operating principle of equali- 
zation among the various parts which make up 
the mass; like the hydrostatic law. which compels 
the liquid in a series of vessels connected at th^ir 
base, to part with just such a proportion of its 
fluid as will restore the exact level of the whole, 
when from any cause a quantity has been added to 
or substracted from either. But in the body poli- 
tic this is a work of time, and frequently of grent 
loss and inconvenience, and as the mass can not 
immediately change their pursuits, a just policy 
would seem to prescribe that every contemplated 
change of system in national afiairs should be made 
with a reference to entire permanence in the end, 
and all practicable moderation in the means by 
which it is to be effected. 

When changes in national pursuits are required, 
as they are in the progress of events, our states- 
men should look with an enlightened forecast into 
the future, and determine what channels labor and 
capital shall pursue, with the greatest prospect ot 
reward, and the least probability of interference 
hereafter. Vacillation m national afl*airs is the 
great bane to be feared in a republic where univer- 
sal suffrage prevails, and it must be confessed, our 
own has given some signal examples of it. R. 



SARATOGA FARMING. 

A SOJOURN of some few months in the pleasant 
village of Saratoga, has enabled me to become 
somewhat acquainted with the agriculture of its 
neighborhood, and condition of its farmers. Be- 
lieving it to be a district of which little is known 
of it, save its salubrity, its health-restoring, and 
pleasure-affording springs, I would wish to trouble 
you with^a few remarks on other features, whose 
importance may be estimated rather at what they 
should be than what they are. To tell you that 
the soil hereabouts is commonly a sandy loam, 
resting, in some instances, on a retentive subsoil, 
and in others on a lime-stone, and still in others 
on rudely compacted concretions of granite, is, 
perhaps, sending " coals to Newcastle," or telling 
you what you know already. Let me proceed at 
once, therefore, to the cultivation of this soil and 
its productions. 

The same ruinous rotation, if it be worthy the 
name, which marks generally the farming of the 
state, is found here flourishing in all the perfection 
and, glory of its absurdity and ruination. Grass 
from two to six years, according to the tendency 
of the tiller's inclination to dispose it otherwise, 
or of the wild mulleins to hide from view hia 
pigs and sheep ; then follows a corn crop ; then 
rye, or oats, followed sometimes by wheat laid 
down to grass again; but very frequently the 
land returns to grass with the rye or oats. Pota- 
toes are grown sometimes after one crop, some* 
times after another — they have no decided position 
in this system. As regards produce, it is as you 
may anticipate, fully in accordance with the rota- 
tion, poor enough to what it ought to be. Com, 
30 bushels per acre ; wheat, 14 bushels ; Oats, 
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50; and potatoes 150, are oonsidered very good 
crops, upoD a soil, which, with anything like ju- 
dicious manas^ement, is, expense of cultivation 
considered, capable of being made the most profit- 
able in creation. The principle of producing 
something with the least possible expense and 
ttouble, may be seen illustrated hereabouts with all 
its beautiful consequences. Tumble-down fences, 
old cultivated fields, still capable of rendering a 
good return of non-extracted stumps, together with 
such a vigorous appearance among the weeds, 
as bids fair, at no distant day, to establish their 
complete supremacy in the vegetable kingdom. 

The size of the farms varies from 50 to 150 
acres each. The occupiers, or " abusers," being 
generally men from whom you would expect bet- 
ter things, for the most part, intelligent, well-in- 
formed men, who know better, but will not prac- 
tise it ; and all possessing that trait of character 
pervading so generally the agricultural community 
— hospitality. To the truth of this I am an ex- 
cellent witness, inasmuch as in ray botanical wan- 
derings, I have frequently had occasion to prove its 
existence and its depth. Much allowance, however, 
must*be made for this want of energy and enterprise 
among the sons of the soil in these parts. They 
have no sood remunerating prices to repay them 
for their Tabor, and emulate them to improvement ; 
for say what you will about a man^s duty to im- 
prove, if dollars and cents are not the consequence, 
bis patriotism may starve him; and practically 
speaking, this is a consummation which for per- 
sonal reasons, will be rather avoided than desired. 

In the season's zenith the farmer can get but 
12^ cents per lb. for his butter, and about a cent 
each for his eggs, and 12^ cents for a chicken; 
and these, you Know, are not prices to induce 
draining anything but the pockets, or subsoiling 
anyibiing but one's patience. Then, if he is very 
luckv, he will get 50 cents per bushel for his com, 
$1 for his wheat, and 25 cents for his oats. His 
potatoes he wants mostly for his stoc^ during the 
winter, what he sells he gets 25 cents a bushel 
for. Now as far as the consumer is concerned, 
these prices are everything that could be wished, 
especially as regards the large hotel-keepers, who, 
charging $10 to $12 per week to the accounts of 
their boarders, can console themselves with the 
thought that the poor farmer's account will not 
interfere much with their immense profits. 

But all is not so bad as my brief remarks would 
induce you to suppose. No ; doubtless in booking 
over the contributions of your numberless corres- 
pondents, you find much that is too poor for your 
columns, (may the gods send me favor,) but now 
and then something that suits exactly. So with 
my '* farming eye,' I b&ve seen much to dis- 
gust me, but one or two farms that suit me ex- 
actly. Among others I will name two; one 
about a mile east from the village, of about 130 
acres, farmed in a masterly manner, by one James 
Stewart, a Scotchman ; the other belonging to Mr. 
Root, 100 acres, situate in Galway, about 15 miles 
west ; a gentleman keenly alive to the importance 
and profits of judicious improvement. The general 
neatness of everything about these two farms 
strikes the eye of every one at aU observing, as 



he rides along the roads that border them. Mr. 
Root has squared his fields off with beautiful pre- 
cision, subdrained where necessary, and broKea 
up, by deep plowing, the hard pan which sy8-> 
tematic idleness had formed beneath the surface 
soil. Everything about him bears the aspect of 
comfort and cheerfulness ; the very grunt of the 
sleek porker grows musical as he. smiles on his 
wholesome food. I am happy to sav Mr. Root's 
good example is being followed in tne neigh bor« 
hood ; and so with friend Stewart, 70 years of age^ 
and still as willing to try useful improvement 
as when at the age of 50, he plowed tne furrow 
among his native liills in Scotland. His ^rm is a 
perfect garden, it is so clean; his com bettei 
planted than any of his neighbors; his land in 
good heart, abd yielding him excellent ruta baga 
and beet root. And if he wants physic; a beauti* 
fui mineral spring in his low lot furnishes him 
with it, direct from Nature's store. 

I could dwell with pleasure upon the minutise 
of the management of these two pattern farms, 
but dare not trespass on your columns for fear of 
being marked ** not accepted." I must, however, 
allude to one other pleasing sign lately shown in 
the neighborhood, I mean the erection of a lime- 
kiln by Mr. Hoyt, and the result of a first burning 
just completed of 600 bushels of very superior 
lime. According to the analysis made by oar 
friend, Dr. Gardner, the stone, from which the 
article is made, gives a return of 52 per cent, of 
pure lime. Two hundred bushels were disposed 
of in one week. This is no doubt an earnest of 
better things. You will doubtless join with -me 
in wishing success to all such attempts at im* 
provement Dendt Shabwood. 



COMPOSITION OP SALERATUS. 

In the article in the November No. p. 345, of 
the Albany Cultivator, C. D. asserts that saleralus 
is composed of sulphate of potash and pearlash. 
I am surprised at the writer falline; into this error, 
for I presume every dealer in the article must 
know that saleratus is a supercarbonate of potash. 
Should it contain any sulphate it is an impurity. 
If sulphate of potash will answer as well as sal* 
eratus, it can be bought at nearly half the price. 

I should notice another error on page 342; bat 
as it originates with Liebi^, whose opinions are at 
present by too many considered infallible, I shall 
refrain from any comment. 

Wu. PABTRmOB. 



SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

I MADE an attempt to considerable extent last 
year to trench my land, by running one plow 
after another, in the hollow of the previous year's 
ridges; and although I did not reach above ten to 
eleven inehes at last, I thought in this very dry 
season, .there was some marked improvement in 
retaining the fruit. My object in suosoiling it, is 
to penetrate eighteen mches, and to brinc^ ap a 
ferru^nous sand and soil of a dark snuff color, 
which generally imderlays the surface soil, of a 
white and coarser textoie; I beliere this imder 
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soil will sopply some of the constituentn Uiat are 
wantiog ia the other. Maoy of our fields have 
had, as was previously stated to you in my letter 
OQ Sea-island cotton, great quantities of oyster- 
shells deposited by the extinct Indian tril)es of 
the seacoast, and under these shelly lands will 
generally be found a gypsius sand still more val- 
uable for mixture with the surface soil. 

Thouas Spalding. 

Sapelo Island, Geo., September 24, 1844. 



In answer to our call in the October No. of the Ag- 
ricolturiflt, page 300, upon Messrs. Jewett and Randall 
for the pedigrees of Pedro, Fortane, &c., Mr. R. has 
given below, what we suppose is all that he thinks he 
has any concern in ; bat as the pedigrees of Pedro and 
the ^ Simon Pure flock of 400 Paolars'' still remain 
untoQched, we shall be obliged to Mr. Jewett to answer 
so far as regards these animals. We presome he has 
long had their pedigrees in hand, and as a certain por- 
tion of the public is very anxious to see them, we shall 
expect to be furnished with the matter in time for our 
jtext number. 

PEDIGREES OF MR. RANDALL'S SHEEP. 

In your paper of October, you ask me and S. W. 
Jewett, Esq., of Vermont, to give you " the pedigree 
and breed of Mr. Jewett's rams Pedro and Fortune ;'' 
2d, you ask me to inform you where the " pare Paulars 
in the U. S. in the hands of various individuals are to 
be found, of which I speak at page 25 of the Cultivator 
for 1844." 

With yoar permission, I will first answer your second 
question. By taming to the communication of mine in 
the Cultivator, alluded to by yon, you will perceive that 
I do not assert there arc any Paulars in the United 
States, on my oton authority or knowledge ; 2d, that the 
assertion, let it be on whose authority it will, is bat 
conditional and hypothetical. It amounts simply to the 
expression of an opiviony based on the supposed credi- 
bility of certain testimony, and, to equally enable 
others to judge of its validity, the nature and kind of 
that testimony is fully set forth in connexion with snch 
expression. That testimony was <<the assertions of 
honorable and veracious men." 

I make this explanation, not because I have any 
doubts as to the fact involved, or my ability to prove 
that fact, but because having repeatedly expressed my 
disregard publicly and privately, for what I consider 
the fictitious importance attached to the ^Paidar^* 
name, and having so repeatedly laughed at both the 
pros and the cons in what may be styled the <* Paular 
War," I have no ambition now to be suddenly elevated 
to the rank of a leader or champion, in either of the 
belligerent forces ; in other words, I would not consti- 
tute myself, or be constituted by others, one of the 
principal parties to a dispute which I regard as of little 
importance. 

With this disclaimer, I have no objection to give a 
portion of the proofs (enough to establish the fact, in 
my judgment) on which I based my opinion. As those 
proofs will, incidentally, form a portion of my answer 
to your first inquiry, I will now pass to the considera- 
tion of that inquiry. * 

Let me premise, for a proper understanding of the 
subject by the reader, that since yoar first inquiry was 
made, you have, ia eompliance with my wishes, so 



varied it, that its scope, instead of being limited to heo 
sheep, neither of which is owned by me, and one of 
which I never saw, now embraces the pedigrees of my 
flock of Merinos. 

Not to unreasonably exceed the limits of this com- 
munication, I shall at this time call attention but to a 
single strain of blood in my flock. I have others, the 
purity of which I consider equally susceptible of proof, 
and which I know to be accompanied with equal value^ 
in the individual, but I make choice of the one which, 
with one exception, includes the sheep on which I drew 
the first premium on Merino rams, and first and second 
premium on Merino ewes at the late Fair of the Slate 
Agricultural Society at Poughkeepsie, because these 
animals having been so publicly exhibited, their pedi- 
grees may be a matter of more interest to many, than 
those of sheep never seen by them. Indeed, I should 
be exceedingly reluctant to take up the room in the 
column^ of a public periodical, with any of my pedi- 
grees, were it not that I conceive that they may borrow 
some interest, ia the public mind, from the light which 
they throw on an important, and among those who have 
not particularly investigated the subject, a mooted 
qaestion, viz., whether there are or are not now in the 
United States, pure-blooded descendants of the early 
Merino importations, beside those of Consul Jarvis, 
and of some few who hold fVom him. 

Andrew Cock, of Flashing, Long Island, purchased 
imported Merino Sheep of Richard Crowninshield, and 
various other importers. In 1823, he sold his flbek to 
Hon. Charles Rich, whom many will recollect as a for- 
mer Member of Congress, from Vermont, and Leonard 
Bedell, both of Shoreham of that State. John T. and 
Charles Rich, sons of Charles Rich, senior, inherited 
their father's flock. John T. has kept his portion of it 
pure to' the present day. Charles kept his pure for a 
period, but whether he has to the present day, or whe- 
ther he retains them at all, I am not informed. Bedell 
kept his flock puire to the time of his death, at and 
shortly previous to which time, portions of it fell into 
the hands of various breeders, several of whom have 
preserved it pure to the present time. John T. Rich, 
S. W. Jewett, Gen. Jasper Bamum, M. C. W. Wright, 
and some other individuals, own descendants of the 
Cock flock, which have been preserved pure and na- 
mixed, a portion of them from any other blood — a por- 
tion of them from any other blood excepting that of 
Consul Jarvis's importation, by the use of rams regu- 
larly attested by Consul Jarvis to be pure descendants 
of his imported Spanish sheep. The ewes of mine 
which received the State Society's first and second pre- 
miams at Poughkeepsie, were got by << Fortune," dams 
pure bred ewes of the Rich or Cock stock, owned by 
S. W. Jewett. 

The following statement by the Hon. Effingham 
Lawrence, of Long Island, (who acted as Chairmaa of 
the fine wooled sheep committee at the 2d State Fair at 
Albany — ^who has owned, bred, and sold more pure bred 
Merinos, and possesses a greater knowledge of the 
early importation of them, than almost any other indi- 
vidual in the United States — ) shows the kind of sheep 
possessed by Andrew Cock, his skill as a breeder, and 
his integrity as a man. 

Jtidgt Lawrence't Statement. — Youn is dal^ receiTed, in which 
yon refer to a oonvereation we had, on the labject of Merino sheep, 
and particularly of the quality and parity of the Sock uf Andrew 
Cock, who was my near neighbor. We were intimate, and nom- 
raenced lajrini^ the foundttiona of oar Merino flocks about the sama 
time. 1 was present when he purchased must of his sheep, which 
was in 1811. He fint parchosed two ewes at f 1,100 pei head. 
They were Tery fine, and of the Escurial flock imported by Rich- 
ard Crowninshield. 

His next purchase was SO of the Panlar breed at from $S0 to 
$100 per head. He continued to porohase of the diftnnt Impor- 
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Utiont, anttl he inn than ap to about eighty, alwajra Mtecting- 
tfaeiD with great care. This waa the fontidation of A. Cock's 
flock, nor did ho exer purchase any but pure-blooded sheep to my 
knowledg^e or belief. Andrew Cock was an attentive breeder ; saw 
well to his business ; and was of nnimpeachable character. His 
oertificate of the kind and purity of blood I should implicitly rely 
on. I recollect of his selling sheep to Leonard Bedell of Vermont. 

EFFINGHAM LAWRENCE. 
Fbuhing,19U. 

StatemetU of John T. Riehf Btq.—l certify that mir father Cliarles 
Rich, and Leonard Bedell, former reaidenis of this town (now 
deceased), did on or about the year 18S3, purchase the entire flock 
of sheep owned bv Andrew Cock of Flushing, Long Island. Ac- 
eompanying said sheep, Mr. Bedell brought a certificate that came 
with the shoep from Spain. I have read said certificate, which 
gave a full description of the sheep purchased in Spain, with guar- 
anties of their purity of blood, which waa regularly attested by 
the American Consul thou in the Spanish or Portngueae dominions. 
1 thereby had aatisfactory evidence that they were all of thia 
importation, and that many of them brought to thia town were 
the identical aheep imported. The certificate, 1 am confident, 
deacribed them as from the Faular flock. The ewe that waa the 
dam of Mr.. Jewett*B buck Fortune was a pure descendlmt of thia 
imported flock above described. I have preserved thia flock pure 
to this day, which amounta to more than five hundred. Some of 
tho flock have been recently oroased by bucks of the importation 
of Consul Jarvis, which aaid bucka were purchased from the flock 
of, and regpularly attested by, aaid Jarria, aa being pure Spanish 
Merin «. JOHN T. RICH. 

Shorehamy 1644. 

Statement of Hon. S. St. Jenmtom {late Governor of VervunU). — 
I certify that 1 am peraonally and intimately acquainted with John 
T. Rich, of Shoreham, Vt., the ai^ner of the above certificate, and 
that hih statementa are entitled to full credit. 

I further certify that Leonard Bedell, late of Shoreham, de- 
ceaaed, was a near neighbor to me, and I recollect loaminx from 
him many yeara since of his purchase of the flock of M««rino sheep, 
on Long Island, as stated bv Mr. Rich. I have aeveral timea aeen 
the cerUfioate mentioned by Rich in the posaessiou of the said 
Bedell. I have reaaon to believe the portion of the I«one Island 
flock, purchased by the late Hon. Charles Ritth, and now kept bv 
John T. Rich, have been kept pure as he atates. I was well 
acquainted with the portion of the flock kept by Bedell, having 
handled them on aeveral occaaiona between 1834 and 1830. Some 
of the ewes in the flock wore pointed out to mo as imported ones, 
which wore toothless and very old, between the dates above 
named. I have aeveral timea had bucks from the flock, and never 
ente, tained a doubt of their being pure bred Spanish Merinos. Mr. 
Bedell called them, and I thing the certificate named them as of 
the Paular breed. S. H. JENISON. 

Shoreham^ 1844. 

CharUa A. Hur&erCs Statement.— I certify that I lived near 
neighbor to Leonard Bedell, in the town of Shoreham, Vt., in the 
▼ear 1822, and that during that year Mr. Andrew Bedell drove a 
lot of sheep from Long Island, purchaaed of Andrew Cock. 

From 1823 until the decease of Mr. Bedell, a period of fifteen 
years. I lived in liis family and bad the charge of his sheep. Mr. 
Bedell kept none other but full-blooded sheep of the Cock flock, and 
I was perfectly familiar with a number of them always asserted by 
him to have been originally imported. They had a distinctive 
mark, aa such, had atteated marks and rings of copper in their 
tan, and were very old. 

Mr. Bedell also had the original Spanish certificate of their pu- 
rity of blood, attested by the American consul. These sheep were 
preserved by Mr. Bedell entirely free from admixture with any 
other blo'id. Previous to his decease I selected about 60 of his 
ewes, which 1 aflorward drove to Monkton, and finally disposed of 
to S. W. Jewett, of Weybridge. CHARLES A. HURLBERT. 

Monktony 1844. 

Gen. Barnum^e Statement. — I hereby certify that I waa bom and 
lived in the neighborhood of Mr. Leonard Bedell, during his resi- 
dence in this town ; that 1 well remember the flock of Spanish 
Merino sheep which he drove from Long Island 21 or 22 yeara ago ; 
that I was familiarly acquainted with this flock of sheep until lus 
decease in 1838, having asaistcd in shearing them eveiy year du- 
ring that time, with the exception of three or four. Mr. Bedell 
bad a certificate of the lineage of the sheep from Spain, certifying 
their puritv of blood, which I have aeveral times read: and I am 
eoniiaent that it de»cri))ed them to be Paulars, from the flock of 
** Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince of Peace," Ac. Mr. Bedell, 
though repeatedly urged to sell ewes, utterly refused, though 
offered high prices by myself and others : nor did he part with any 
until the last years of his life. I now live on the faim formerly 
owned and occupied by him, and posse-sa a large portion of the 
above deacribed llnck. I am confident that it haa not been crossed 
with Saxons or any other native breeds of aheep in this country. 

JASPER BARNUM. 

Shortkam, 1844. 



Levi RodaeootT* Statements— I moved into the neighboriiood of 
L*;onard Bedell, late of Shoreham, Tt., in the spring of 1830, and 
soon became acquainted with his flojk of Merino sheep. I ha^e 
fiequently heard him relate the hiatonr of hia aheep. He aaid he 
purchased them of Andrew Cock, of Long laland, and that they 
were imported from the flock of Godoy, the Prince of Peace, in 
Spain, aa their Spaniah pedigree, in his possession, would show. 
He alwaya called them Paular Merinos, and frequently boasted of 
this as Being the best stock ever imported. I have heard him 
advised to cross the blood of his flock by using bucks from other 
Spaniah flocks, but be insisted on keeping his pure, preferring, as 
he hAd done, to breed them in and in. I have seen Uie Spaniah 
certificate which accompanied the sheep, but never read it. 



Monkton^ 1844. 



LEVI ROCKWOOD. 



Statement of Hon. Harvey MwtsiU (Judge of Probate).— I hereby 
cntify that I am peraonally acquainted with the above named Levi 
Rockwoed, and have been for a great number of years. 1 considtt' 
him a man of truth and veracity, and believe him to be ao conaid- 
ered by the community at large. HARVEY MUNSILL. 

Bristol, 1844. 

Certificates to the same general effect with the abcyve 
mi^ht be indefinitely multiplied, and the above would 
be promptly turned into affidavit, were there any occa- 
sion for such a step. 

It will be observed that the sheep sold by Cock to 
Messrs. Rich and Bedell, were imported with a Spanish 
pedigree, attested to be genuine by one of our Consuls 
in the Spanish or Portuguese dominions.* This is dis- 
tinctly asserted or confirmed in every one of the above 
certificates. This Spanish pedigree named them .as 
Paulars, as appears by the testimony of all the wi^ 
nesses save one, whose omission to mention the fact 
was doubtless casual or accidental; and Gen. Bamum 
distinctly recollects that they were stated to be from the 
flock of Manuel Godoy, Prince of Peace, fiockwood 
recollects with equal distinctness that Bedell was in the 
habit of asserting that the Spanish pedigree described 
them as from the flock of Godoy, at a time when that 
pedigree was in existence, and open to the inspection of 
any one. This personage was, until his effects were 
confiscated, the proprietor of the Paular flock. Gov. 
Jennison and Mr. Rockwood mention that BedeU was 
in the uniform habit of calling his sheep Paulars, and 
this was at a time when this name would probably have 
attached little, if any, additional value to them, in the 
minds of sheep-breeders. Judge Lawrence distinctly 
recollects that Cock purchased thirty Paulars at one 
time of the importer — ^more than one third of all the 
imported sheep ever purchased by him. 

The original Spanish pedigree was delivered by Cock 
to Rich and Bedell, as the pedigree of the sheep pnr- 
chased by them. That certificate described marks and 
certain rings in the ears, &c., which corresponded with 
those borne by the sheep delivered. Now if the sheep so 
delivered were not the identical sheep described in the 
Spanish pedigree, and their descendants, Andrew Cock 
must have forged their distinctive marks, in imitation 
of the genuine Spanish marks, and thus been guilty not 
only of gross fraud, but of what would dearly consti- 
tute the crime of strindling. Judge Lawrence's state- 
ment shows how far such a supposition is reconciIa|>le 
to his character. We have it then prov^ed by the best 
testimony which the case admits of, testimony which is 
entirely conclusive, that Cock sold and delivered to 
Messrs. Rich and Bedell, not only pure Merino sheep, 
but pure Paular Merino sheep. 

The certificate of John T. Rich shows that the part 
of the flock inherited by him, has been reserved pure 
from its purchase of Cock down to the present day, (a 
few of them latterly having been crossed with rams of 

*ThiB original certificate ia not now probably in extsteaoe. 
Bedill was in the habit of oarryinf it muck about with him, sod 
firequenlly szhibiting it. It was probably wora out, or lost. 
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Consol Janris' importation,) and now amounts to 500. 
It would have been an iwuU to this gentleman's high 
and unexceptionable character to have pabiished the 
endorsement of it, contained in the certificate of his 
intimate friend Governor Jennison, were it not that his 
statements were to be read far from his native state and 
the circle of his acquaintaDce. That Bedell also pre- 
served his ^ock pure from the time of its purchase to 
the time Of his death, is proved by the individual who had 
charge of it daring that entire period ; by Bedell's suc- 
cessor on the farm, who was constantly acquainted with 
the fiock, and assisted in shearing it 12 out of the 16 
years daring which B. lived after he purchased it; by 
Rockwood ; and finally, by his near neighbor Gov. Jen- 
nison, who fully confirms the testimony, on this point, 
of all the other witnesses. 

Beside the purchase of 80 ewes of the Cock stock by 
S. W. Jewetl, alluded to in C. A. Hurlbert's certifi- 
cate, I have lying before me the statements of various 
other purchases, by the same gentleman, from both the 
Bedell and Rich branch of the same stock, which it is 
not necessary to publish. Mr. Jewett's certificate of 
the pedigree, &c., of the ewes exhibited by me at the 
State Fair, is as follows : 

WiTBBIDOIf , 1844. 

I have this day sold Heniy S. Raiidal)« of CortlandTillei N. Y., 
for the sum of $200, ei^ht yearlinr pure bred Spanish Merino 
ewes, being the choice of my entire nock. Said ewes were got by 
ay buck Fortune, dams ewes of the Rich stock, and they liare a 
htuf penny taken from the mider side of the right ear. Their 
fleeces averased five pounds of washed wool, and the four aooom- 
panying samples* were taken from four of them. 

8. W. JEWETT. 

The pedigree of Fortune^s dam has be^ given in Mr. 
Rich's statement above ; that of his sire is thus stated 
by his breeder : f 

Statement of Tyler Stiehiey^ £«;.— The ram which was the sire 
of Mr. Jewett's buck Fortune, 1 purchased of Consul Janris, of 
Weathersftekl, in the year 1685. He sold the same to me for a 
pure Spanish Merino ram— ear mark ^iiotoh under each ear. 

•^ TTLBR STICKNEY. 

MiidUbury, 1844. 

No authentication of this statement is deemed neces- 
sary, as probably there is not a sheep-breeder within 
fifty miles of Middlcbury, who is not perfectly conver- 
sant with the history of this wonderful ram. 

The history of Consul Jarvis' importation, and his 
formal attestations of the purity of the rams sold by 
him, would unreasonably extend the limits of this com- 
munication, and probably they are not necessary, to the 
- fall substantiation of the pedigrees. He is yet alive ; 
and the history of his importations will be found in a 
letter addressed to me in the first vol. of the Transac- 
tions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, page 320. 

As I have already remarked, I have other strains of 
blood in my flock, some entirely distinct from the above, 
some a mixture between the above and other distinct 
strains. Their pedigrees are equally susceptible of 
proof with the above, and are always open to vnapection. 
That the quality of some of these other strains is 
nothing inferior, in the estimation of others as well as 
myself, I recently had substantial proof in the sale of a 
young ram, partly one of these stocks, and partly of the 
above, at $300, and the opportunity of refusing $100 
for a ram lamb of the same stamp. 
Yours respectfully, 

HENRY S. RANDALL. 

Ciniland ViUage, Nov., 1844. 



* These were shown with the sheep at the State Fair, and 1 
akoald now forward them, aeoompanyiag thiSi had they not aod- 
dentally been mislaid. 

tl enoneovtly slated la the JniutT CaltiTator that Fortvae 
— ihndbgrMr. JtfMtt. 



NORTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Settle all your accounts, collect what is due you, 
and pay what you owe. " Short settlements make long 
friends.^' Examine your farm stalislics, and see what 
have been the results of your experiments with the 
different kinds of manures, seeds, modes of tillage, &c., 
&c., and note them well for future use. No farmer 
ought to be without such a book, in which all experi- 
ments should be carefully recorded at the time, and the 
results carried into a separate book for his own use 
hereafter; and if new and valuable discoveries are 
obtained, communicate them to some agricultural peri- 
odical for the benefit of the world. Recollect, you 
have the experience of thousands to guide your opera- 
tions, and by contributing to the general stock whatever 
may be useful, you are but returning to mankind a part 
of the benefits you have derived from them. But avoid 
twaddle and humbug^ry, and oft-published statements, 
and prolix or tedious narration, and give all the circum- 
stances material to the subjects, in the briefest, plain- 
est, simplest language possible. Above all things, send 
in your subscription to one or more valuable agricultu- 
ral papers, and get as many of your neighbors to sub- 
scribe as possible, and consider in so doing, you are 
benefiting yourself by it ten times as much as you are 
•the publishers. Summer is peculiarly the time for ma- 
king observations and experiments, and winter the time 
for communicating them. Remember ike poor^ not only 
in this month but every month through the year, and 
especially during the inclemency of winter. You need 
not give so much to them outright, but endeavor to put 
them in a way of making themselves comfortable, by 
affording them employment, by which you may be ben- 
efited while doing them good. You thus confer on them 
a triple benefit, by furnishing them the means of com- 
fortable subsistence, teaching them to help themselves, 
and avoiding the habit of receiving chanty, which 
insensibly weakens their sense of self-dependance. 

Stock now require increased attention. They mnst 
be well housed, or at least protected against wind, with 
a shelter to which they can resort in storms, well sup- 
plied with salt, and abundance of water if possible in 
the yard, where they can get it when they want, and 
without wearying themselves in looking for it, and wast^ 
ing their manure by dropping it in the road, or by a 
running stream or pond, where it will all be lost. Their 
feed should be regular, and given them as near stated 
times as possible. They look for their food then at cer-* 
tain hours, and are not uneasy and fretful till the cus- 
tomary period arrives, when they again fill themselves 
and rest quietly, digesting their food till it is time to 
look for another supply. If brought np in regular 
habits, brutes are much better time-keepers than many 
are disposed to consider them, who have not observed 
closely their intelliflrence. Now is a good time to break 
steers and colts, while the roads are smooth and hard. 
They ought to be early accustomed to handling and the 
halter, and be gently treated, by which they are more« 
disposed to yield to the wishes of their master. If they 
have been always used to good treatment, they will 
acquire a confidence in their keepers, and the more 
reiulily submit to their guidance. Tis always better to 
train them with strong, well-broken animals. Sympa- 
thy has more to do with the brute creation than they 
have credit for generally, and the good habits and 
orderly behavior of the older anhnals they have been 
accustomed to treat with deference, will not be with- 
out its wholesome effect on them. Young animals Ie 
being broke err more from ignorance tbaii obstinacy or 
ill-temper; patiently and gently teaching them is tl* 
beat method to pnnw. 
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This is the best month for spreading oat hemp for 
dew-rotting, in the latitudes below 40^, as it gets a 
whiter and better rot than if spread earlier. 

Kitchen Gakden. — Every fine day uncover the 
frames in which are lettuce and cauliflower plants, 
otherwise they will become spindling from want of air. 
Hot beds can now be made for forcing asparagus for 
th^ table in January. If the ground is open, continue 
trenching for spring crops. When the ground is frozen, 
cart manure, repair fences, clean seeds, prepare tools 
for spring. Provide pea-sticks, bean-poles, &c., and 
finish all that will be required in the spring, and which 
can be done when the ground is frozen. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard. — ^Finish those things 
which may have been omitted the previous month. If 
the weather continues open, digging and plowing may 
be done advantageously. Perform any work that may 
tend to forward your business in the spring. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.-— Con- 
tinue to protect your beds of bulbs and also flower-beds 
and shrubs as directed in last month. Should the wea- 
ther continue open in the early part of this month, 
bolbs may still be planted. They should not be left as 
late as this, but if such has been the case, they had better 
be planted now than left until spring. Now carefully 
protect seedling bulbs. The more tender kindis of| 
trees can have their roots protected from frost, by lay- 
ing manure or long litter about them. 



SOUTHERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

The closing month of this year is one in which every 
agriculturist should take an interest, and for many use- 
ful hints we will refer the reader to the northern calen- 
dar for this month. 

Cotton-picking will probably occupy this month uhtil 
Christmas, when this business will have been com- 
pleted, if the culture has been weU manaqi^, and the 
season favoraUe. It would be well to start your plows 
and break up ground for com ; let nothing but cotton 
prevent — not even cleaning ; for plowing is only one 
job; yet, if done soon, it is generally advantageous, 
and if bad weather should set in, when it must be done, 
time will be lost and a drawback ensue, whereas by 
pk»Wing in time, cleaning can be done later. 

In weather not employed about other labor more im- 
portant, manure and trim aU kinds of vines and fruit 
trees, eicept the orange tribe. Transplant evergreens 
and other trees, sweet briars, honeysuckles, jasmines, 
Ite. ; sow late peas and beans, and set out onions for 
seed ; set all hands at work in cleaning up for other 
erops, picking up limbs, grubbing, cleaning up hollows, 
sides of bayous, cutting down cornstalks with hoes, 
gathering materials for making manure, ^., &c. 

If you do not live in the immediate vicinity, say five 
or six miles, from a sugar plantation, by all means keep 
bees. This can be rendered one of the most produc- 
tive branches of business of the day. Proonre a few 
swarms at first, and they will soon multiply to any ex- 
tent required. Use sections of hollow logs, four or five 
feet long, for hives. If you have no other more conve- 
nient materials to make them of, and allow the bees to 
work over the honey a second time, that you may avoid 
the injurious efiects in eating honey which may have 
been gathered from poisonous flowers. If the above- 
named class of hives be used, there will be no neces- 
sity fi>r killing the bees ; for when the hives are filled 
with boaey thegrean be removed without harm firom the 
ead opposite to that in which the bees are i^t work, and 
they wiU immediately go to work and fill tfie ▼acanflf. 



In most part of the southern states bees may be kept at 
'work during the winter. If there are not flowers for 
them, they can be made to work over the bad honey 
collected the season before. 

This is also a busy month for the sugar-planter. He 
will be active in cutting and carting his cane with all 
possible' despatch; and he should employ one or more 
practical and intelligent men to conduct th« operations 
of the mill. In the manufacture of sugar, we know of 
no better method than that given by Professor Mapes 
in a letter to Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, from which we 
make the following extract t 

1st. To cut the cane as ripe as possible ; but before 
any acetic acid is formed ; litmus paper, touched to the 
fresh-cut cane, will turn red if acid. 

2d. Express the juice without loss of time, as every 
moment after cutting will deteriorate its quality. 

3d. A small quantity of clear lime-water, say one 
quart to a hundred gallons of juice, should be added 
the moment it is expressed, unless the juice shows acid- 
ity with litmus paper ; in that case, no lime should be 
used, but a solution of sal soda, or soda ash should be 
added, until it is precisely neutral. 

4th. When the juice is neutral, free from excess of 
acid or alkali, it should be evaporated in such an appa- 
ratus as would finish its charge in 30 minutes ; if the 
boiling power is too small, good crystallization can not 
possibly be obtained. 

The whole time occupied from the cutting of the cane 
to finishing its boiling should not exceed one hour. 

5th. To know when the boiling is finished, place a 
thermometer in the kettle, and continue to evaporate 
until it stands at 239° Fahrenheit. If, when placed to 
run off after cooling, it should be found too freely 
boiled, the next time boil to 240^, or, if too light to run 
oflT, to 238^, and so on. 

6th. The kettle or boiler should be so arranged, that 
the moment it is done ilp charge should be thrown into 
a cooler, capable of holding a number of charges. The 
first charge should be left in the cooler without stirring, 
until the second charge is thrown in ; then with an oar 
scrape the crystals found on the side and bottom of the 
cooler loose, and gently stir the whole mass together : 
the less stirred the better; so continue at the letting in 
of each charge, to stir gently ; and when all is in the 
cooler, let the whole stand until it cools down to 176^ ; 
then fill out into sugar moulds of a capacity not less 
than 14 gallons. When cooled in the mould sufli- 
ciently, say fourteen hours, pull the plug out of the hot- ' 
tom of the mould, and insert a sharp point, nearly as 
large as the hole, some six inches ; withdraw the point, 
and stand the mould on a pot to drip. 

7th. If the sugar is intended to be brown, leaving it 
standing on the pot for a sufficient length of time, in a 
temperature of 80^, will run off its molasses and leave 
it in a merchantable shape ; it will probably require 
twenty days. It can then be thrown out of the moulds, 
and will be fit for use. When moulds can not be ob- 
tained, conical vessels of wood or metal, with a hole at 
the apex, will answer equally well. 

Conclusion. — At the close of the year many per- 
sons employ themselves in reviewing the events of the 
past — ^their acquirements — their well or ill-spent days-^ 
or their hours of idleness and inattention. Good reso- 
lutions for the future guidance naturally fdlow; and to 
sudi, kind reader, we most heartily join our wannest 
wishes for permanent success— trusting that each of yon 
who thus have resolved, may go on, adding <*fiower to 
fiower and knowledge to knowledge," unUl you blos- 
som in the garden where no good resolutions are Uart- 
ed, and where no flowers either wither or fiide. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 



By the steamship Britannia we are in receipt of oar 
European journals to the 5ih of November. 

Markets. — ^shea. The business in Pols has been 
comparatively trifling the past month, though at a slightly 
advanced rate; Pearls have been brisk, and consider- 
able transactions in them. Cotton remains the same as 
at our last, and the sales languid; if any change should 
take place, the market evidently portends a trifling 
reduction. Stock on hand at Liverpool, on the Ist of 
November, 854,000 bales, against 716,000 at same 
period last year. Flour has advanced 6d. per barreL 
Provisions. American Beef is in great favor in Eng- 
land, 2,700 tierces having been sold the past month, an 
amount considerably greater than during any similar 
period since we commenced exportations. The stock 
on hand was light. We have only to exercise a little 
more care in cutting and putting up our beef, to monop- 
olize the British market. Pork is less in demand. The 
reason of this simply is, our hogs packed for the English 
market are too large and too fat. They want nothing 
tliere to exceed 200 lbs. weight, and wish the fat on the 
sides well intermixed with lean, such as a partially 
fatted young Berkshire usually makes. Lard in good 
request, and has slightly advanced. Tallowy fair sales. 
Cheese is very active, the demand thus far exceeding the 
supply. Kentucky Hemp of a good quality is quoted 
at X27 ($131) per ton. Indian Com 258. per quarter 
(75 cents per bushel). Rice without change. Tut' 
penline, an important advance. Tobacco dull. 

Money was in more demand, and the rates of discount 

had advanced from 2) to 3 per cent. 

American Stocks, Nothing doing worthy of notfce. 

Trade was very active, the manufacturers having 

more orders for three months to come than they can 

•apply. 

The Weather for seed sowing was propitious, and it 
is anticipated that a greater breadth of wheat will be 
aown this year than ever yet known in the British isles. 
A good growth of aftermath had followed the excessive 
drought, which has lessened the price of hay. 

Professor Liebig, — This distinguished chemist has 
been making another visit to Great Britain, and was 
hospitably received wherever he went. He made an 
admirable speech at a public dinner given hJm at Glas- 
gow, and has now returned to Grermany, the duties of 
Ais professorship forbidding a longer stay abroad. We 
wish he might be tempted to take a trip to the United 
States another year. 

Smut in Wheat. — ^The opinion which now obtains 
is, that the disease is produced by the minute seeds of 
a parasitic fungus, which, being carried by the wind, 
enter the plant by the fine openings of the epidermis or 
outer skin, and are propelled by the rising juices to 
every part of it, and eventually convert the recently 
formed grain into a useless and injurious mass. 

Prairie Roses. — This is a new group of climbing 
roses, which promises to be of much interest. Mr. 
Samuel Feast, of Baltimore, U. S., has had the pleasure 
of raising the abovenanted varieties from the seed of 
the single Michigan rose, rosa rubifolia; they are all of 
vigorous habits, making shoots in one season more than 
12 feet in length. No. 3 is the most perfect and beautiful 
of the whole, giving clusters of flowers containing from 
twelve to twenty each ; at first thry are finely cupped ; 
in a day or two they become imbricated, like those of the 
«Duke of Devonsirc. It seems to resist the hottest sun- 
ihine, and the flowers remain on the plant for a longer 
period than asoal with any other rose v in wet weather, 
however, they are not at all bright in color, as was the 



case* with some that bloomed the past summer ; this has 
been named also Beauty of the Prairies. Rivers is that 
name given to it by Mr. Feast. No. 2 only occasionally 
gives autumnal flowers. No. 1, owing to most of the 
imp|orted plants dying, is more scarce than the other 
varieties. All these roses are perfectly hardy j they 
will form fine pillars and pendulous standards. — Caia-' 
logue of Selected Roses by T. Rivers. 

Von Thaer^s celebrated System qf Agriculture has 
been translated by Messrs. Shaw & Johnson, and will 
soon be issued from the London press. 

Stock in Western Australia in 1842. — ^Horses, 1,096; 
homed cattle, 4,122; sheep, 60,380; goats, 5,6 J3; 
swine, 1,913; English population, 3,649. 

Horses for Germany. — Several large exportations 
have just been made to Germany, selected princiiially 
from Yorkshire. 

Test for Sulphate of Ammonia^ — ^Heat a piece of 
iron to a moderately red heat, and having placed upon 
it a small quantity of the sulphate of ammonia, if the 
same be genuine, it will immediately all volatilize ; if 
not genuine, the impurities will remain. This simple 
method can be easily applied by every one, and will be 
the means of saving farmers from frauds. 

Comparative Value of the Potato. — One hundred 
pounds of potatoes are equal, for nutriment, to : 

lbs. 
Meat without bone, - - • - 25 
Beans, ...... 28 

Wheaten Bread, - - < - 35 
Parsnips and Carrots, - « . - 190 
Turneps, ---.-- 300 

Cabbage, 400 

The experiments of Berry k, Herring establish the 
fact that 3 lbs. of potatoes are equal for nourishment to 
12 ounces of bread and 5 ounces of meat. 

Value of Irrigation. — A small field of poor and 
almost valueless land in Scotland being irrigated, the 
second year the burthen on an imperial acre being 
weighed, it was found to have yielded 9,680 lbs. of 
well dried hay. 

Hints to Lovers of Flowers, — ^A most beautiful and 
easily attained show of evergreens in winter may be had 
by a very smuple plan, whidh has been found to answer 
remarkably well on a small scale. If geraniuib 
branches are taken from healthy and luxuriant trees 
just before the winter sets in, cut as for slips, and im^ 
mersed in soap and Water, they w|ll, aAer drooping for 
a few days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
continue in the finest vigor all the winter. By plaeinff 
a number of bottles thus filled in flower baskets, with 
moas to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is 
easily ensured for a whole season. They require no 
fresh water. 

Earliest Known Potatoes. — Mn Sterling of Kenmnre, 
Scotland, states, that seedling potatoes were raised by 
Gerard, the English botanist, in 1590. This is 20 years 
earlier than they were introduced into Ireland by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Chinese Poultry Yards. — ^Immense nnmbers of ducks 
are reared by that part of the Chinese population who 
spend their lives in boats upon the rivers; and these 
birds, salted and dried, form one of the chief articles of 
diet in the celestial land. They are kept in large cages 
or crates, from which, in the morning, they are sent 
forth to seek their food upon the river banks. 

A Great Layer. — ^A small common hen, the property 
of Mr. Griersdn, slater, Dunbar, has, from the com^ 
mcncement of the laying season last spring tiU the 
close of the present harvest, prodneed the woaderlU 
number of two hundred and eight eggs. 
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Food Necestary to Supply the Waste in JtvimaU. — 
Practice says that an ox requires 2 percent, of his live 
weight in hay per day ; if he works, he requires 2| 
per cent. : a milch cow, 3 per cent. ; a fatting ox, 6 per 
cent, at first, 4| per cent, when half fat, and only 4 per 
cent, when fat ; or 4| on an average. Sheep grown 
ap take 3) per cent, of their weight in hay per day to 
keep in store condition ; and growing animals should 
never be stinted. Science has ascertained, by the most 
carefully-conducted experiments, that a fuU-grown man 
voids, in his urine alone, about | oz. of nitrogen every 
24 hours, and that a small quantity passes off in the 
solid excretions and by the skin. The carbon consumed 
by the lungs to keep up animal heat, averages about 
] 1 ounces in the 24 hours ; and the saline and earthy 
matter voided is in direct proportion to the amount 
taken in the food. It appears that the food consumed 
by an ox, horse, or sheep, is in direct proportion to their 
weights when compared with man . Hence we find that 
an ox would require, to replace the daily loss of mus- 
cular fibre, from 20 to 24 ounces oi dry gluten or vege- 
table albumen, which would be supplied in 



120 lbs. of tumeps 
] 15 lbs. of wheal-strav 
75 lbs. of carrots 
67 lbs. of potatoes 
20 lbs. of meadow-hay 



17 lbs. of clover*hay 
12 lbs. of pea-straw 
12 lbs. of parley 
10 lbs. of oats 
5 lbs. of beans. 



The consumption of carbon by a cow amounts to 70 
ounces ; and that of a horse to 89 ounces on an aver- 
age in 24 hours, which is supplied by the starch, gum, 
and sugar of the food consumed* Fatty matter is 
required to supply the fat of the animal, and this also 
exists more or less abundantly in all vegetable food. 
£arthy phosphates and saline substances are found in 
the inorganic portion of all vegetables, and these supply 
the daily waste of bone, &.C., of the body. Hence we 
see that the animal requires a variety of substances, all 
of which exist in greater or less abundance in its daily 
food. 

TabU showing the relative value of different articles 
of food, as ascertained by practice ; good meadow hay 
being taken at 100. 



Hay, 
Clover hay, 
Green clover, 
Wheat straw, 
Barley straw, 
Oat straw, 
Pea straw, • 
Potatoes, 
Old potatoes, 



100 
. 80 to 100 
460 to 600 
400 to 600 
200 to 400 
200 to 400 
100 to 160 

200 
- 400 



Carrots, 
•Tumeps, 
Cabbage, 
Peas and beans, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, • 

Indian com, - 
Oil cake, - 



260 to 300 


* 


600 


200 to 300 


30 to 


60 


' 60 to 


60 


60 to 


60 


> 40 to 


70 


* 


60 


20 to 


40 



The above table represents the average results from 
a number of experiments made in France and Holland. 

The two paragraphs above, are selected from a lec^ 
tnre read before the Gloucester Farmers' Club by Mr. 
Oyde. 

To Preserve Orapes, 4^. — ^Procure some tin cases of 
any convenient size, and put in a layer of dry sand or 
charcoal and then a bunch of grapes, until the case is 
full; seal down the lid and make all air tight, and bury 
them to any convenient depth in the ground. This plan 
will likewise answer for late cherries, plums, goose- 
berries, currants, &c. These fruits in some gardens 
are retarded in their time of ripening, by being covered 
with mats or nets, which is an excellent plan, and ought 
to be more genendly adopted, as it insures a succession. 
Grapes, peaches, and apricots, in the open air, may be 
kept for some time hanging on the trees afler they are 
ripe, by the same means, but their flavor will not be 
good. Red and white currants, in the same manner, 
will even keep good till the end of December. Ice- 
houses have been recommended for preserving fmits ; 



but they are objectionable, on account of the damp 
moisture which they contain. A dry, cool, and airy 
room, free from all atmosphtTic changes, is the only 
place where firuits can be preserved for any length oif 
time. 

Shell Fruity as walnuts, nuts, chesnuts, &c., may be 
preserved for a year or two by being divested of their 
outer shell, and thoroughly dried. In jars, or tin 
cases, put in a layer of charcoal or dry sand^ then a 
layer of nuts. Proceed in this way until they are full, 
properly securing each lid, to prevent the admission of 
air ; when finished, bury thetn in the open ground, or 
in some cool and dry cellar. — Gardejier^s Chronicle, 

Extraordinary Production of Peas, — In the course 
of last week, as I was taking in some peas for seed, 
curiosity induced me to count the number produced 
from several peas separately ; and among others, I give 
you the following as a sample : — ^I found one pea had 
produced 94 pods, containing altogether 344 peas ; an- 
other 99 pods, containing 368 peas ; a third had pn>- 
duced 102 pods, containing 418 peas ; and a fifth had 
produced 105 pods, containing altogether 432 peas. The 
lengths of the hau)m, measured from the ground op- 
ward, are as follow — first, 2 A. 2 in. ; second, 2 fl. 10 
in. ; third, 2 ft. 6 in. ; and fourth, 3 ft. 

Extraordinary Produce, — A few days since, Mr. 
Jackson, of Borwick Hall, was in a field of barley on 
his farm, when he found a single barley-corn which 
had thrown up seventeen stems, on which were no 
fewer than 550 corns! The field was thinly sowed 
where this plant grew. — New Fanners' Journal. 

To Increase the Scent of Mignumette. — ^Keep it from 
flowering for a year, and it becomes a shrubby plant 
and perennial; it is also much more powerful as to 
scent. — lb. 

Pea 3000 Years Old.-^H/lr. Grimstone, of the High- 
gote Herbary, has succeeded in rearing peas from an 
Egyptian pea found in a vase in a mummy tomb, prob- 
ably 3,000 years old ! He says of it : This pea steins 
right and leA, the mother stems being very strong, so 
that I should imagine them capable of standing without 
the use of sticks. This pea is in height about three 
feet, being fourteen inches from left to right; its ten- 
drils are wiry, and of sufficient strength to keep each 
other in a standing position when planted in high rows. 
Its principle in bearing is curious, having its pod only 
on one side, so that it appears something like a grape- 
vine in miniature. — lb. 

Wash for Sunburns and Chilblains. — ^A small portion 
of honey mixed with lukewarm water, and allowed to 
cool, makes an excellent wash for sanbnms and chil- 
blains. — lb. 

A Qrain Reaping, Threshing, and Winnowing Ma" 
chintf which performs the whole of these operations 
together, has lately been invented in South Anstralia. It 
is said to perform well at the rate of an acre an hoar, 
and requires only two men and two horses to attend it. 

This is rather too good a story to be true, for it is 
quite impossible that so much machinery as these nnited 
operations require, could be successfully moved with so 
little power. 

Ftit and Muscle. — ^An admirable article on the causes 
which appear to determine the production of fat and 
muscle respectively, according to the present state of 
our knowledge of animal physiology, may be fonnd in 
the fifth volume of the Royal Agricultural Society Jour- 
nal, just issued. It is a prize essay by the veterinary 
surgeon, W. F. Earkeek, and is well worthy the study 
of all engaged in breeding domestic animals. "^ 

Jverage Product of Wheat in England.— The Quar- 
terly Review estimates this at 26 bushels per acre. 
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German Method of Making FUnoera Orow in the 
Winler, — We saw off such a branch of any shrub as 
will answer our purpose, and then lay it for an hour or 
two in a running stream, if we can find one. The 
object of this is to get the ice from the bark, and soften 
the buds. It is afterward carried into our warm rooms 
and fixed upright in a wooden box or tub containing 
water. Fresh burnt lime is then added to the water 
and allowed to remain in it abovit twelve houre, when 
it is removed, and water added, with which a small 
quantity of vitriol is mixed to prevent its pntrifying. In 
the course of some hours the bloasoms begin to make 
their appearance, and afterward the leaves. If more 
lime be added, the process is quickened, while if it be 
not used at all, the process is retarded and the leaves 
appear before the blossom. — Farmers* Gazette, 

Production of Hemp, — In 1841 and 1842, the entire 
leceipts of hemp at New Orleans were only 121 1 bales ; 
in 1842 and 1843 they rose to 15,000 bales, and in 
1843 and 1844 they reached 38,000 bales, or about 
5,000 tons — the increase being almost exclusively from 
Illinois and Missouri. It will not be long before hemp, 
and also wool, will become important articles of export. 

Exportation of Indian Com. — ^We learn that the 
quantity of Indian corn shipped from this port to Eng- 
land during the first eight months of 1844, was 190,000 
bushels. Same months in 1843, only 35,000 bushels. 

To Destroy the Curculio, — ^A correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society says, that the experi- 
ment of saturating the bark of the plum tree ^'for a 
short distance" with spirits of turpentine, and tying 
a rag dipped therein around the tree, has been found to 
protect the fruit completely from the ravages of the 
cnrculio, when all other plums not so protected were 
destroyed. — Dollar Farmer. 

To Make Yellow Butter in TTin^er.— Put in yolk of 
eggs just before the butter comes, near the termination 
of the churning. This has been repeatedly tried, and 
it makes very fine sweet butter. It is kept by many as 
a great secret, but its great value requires publicity. — 
Boston Ctdtivaior. 

Heavy Yield of Wheat, — ^Mr. James M. Underwood, 
of the town of Middlesex, in this county, cut fifty-two 
bushels and fifty-six pounds of wheat upon one acre of 
ground, selected from about thirty, which he thinks will 
yield nearly the same amount. — Pen Yan Democrat. 

To Preserve BtUter without Salting.—The Arabs 
melt their butter over a slow fire, which expels all the 
watery particles ; it will then keep without salt ; and 
the Irish have adopted, with success, a similar mode for 
exportation to the East Indies. — South Western Farm. 

Linseed OtL — The Cincinnati Gazette states, that 
there are five linseed oil mills in that city, and another 
one in the course of erection. They are capable of 
making, in the aggregate, 900 gallons of oil per day. 
Cincinnati supplies the whole west, including New Or- 
leans and Mobile, with the article. The manufacture 
of linseed oil for export is a new business in the west. 
It is only a few years since it was obtained from the 
east in large quantities, for western consumption. 

Clay on Trees. — Mr. Timothy Hill of Wrentham, 
who haa much experience in grafting and in nursing 
trees, tells us he finds clay an excellent article to apply 
to the bodies of 'apple-trees after scraping off the moss 
and the rough bark $ he prefers this to a wash with 
potash water. 

He also says he has killed all the lice, called aphides, 
that are so very troublesome on the extremities of young 
trees, by one applicatiou of day. We hope our friends 



in great mimbers will make trial of this remedy, as ley 
can not be used oa the tender twigs and leaves of 
trees. — Mass. PUnoman, 

We can not see how day can be applied to the tender 
twig either, without great labor and perhaps some 
injury. 

Medical Power of Ash. — It is known to some of our 
readers that liquor from white ash bark is used for 
sheep that have been poisoned by eating lambs-bane. 
Mr. Adam Capen of Stoughton, tells us there are on his 
farm two kinds of white ash nearly resembling each 
other. That the bark of one is valuable, and the liquor 
from it is certain cure for poisoned sheep } while the 
bark of the other is worthless. Will some of our read- 
ers give us a hint on this subject, and a description of 
the true medical kind 7 — lb. 

Biography of an Extraordinary Porker* — ^We give 
below from the New England Farmer an extract from 
a report of the comnlf ttee on swine at the late meeting 
of the Essex Agricultural Society. We presume it is 
from the pen of the chairman, F. Poole, Esq. If the 
tribe of sus aper don't get immortalixed, it will not be 
for want of comic humor in the histories and descriptions 
of him by the wits of old Massachusetts. It is appa« 
rent now that the lamented Lincoln left his mantle 
behind him. 

** Linn, too, has her share of swinish honors, derived 
from the extraordinary merits of a single individual of 
the race, of whom the committee have it in their power 
to present a biographical sketch. We are indebted to 
Mr. John Alley 3d, under whose patronage this indi- 
vidual was reared and educated, for some particulars of 
his life. 

*' Of his origin we know but little, except that he was 
the son of his mother, who died suddenly when he was 
a few months old and left him an early orphan. He 
became remarkable for his rapid growth and the excel- 
lence of his appetite, and soon arrived at that middle 
age of swinehood when his porkship appeared a living 
epitome of good nature and good living. He continued 
to expand in si^e until he became a Daniel Lambert of 
the race, and possessed great weight in swinish society. 
He was a solid character, and his specific gravity vras 
only equalled by the gravity of his demeanor: indeed, 
there was nothing waggish about him — ^bnt his taU, 
He now became a worthy member of the I. O. of Fat 
Fellows, and attained to their highest degree. His cor- 
pulency prevented him from travelling, and although he 
had never been to roam (Rome), he was familiar with 
the rich stores of ancient and modem Grease. The 
state of the money market gave him no concern, and 
he cared little for the rise and faU of stocks — except 
eom-stalks, which he always appeared anxious to get 
dovm. He early acquired a disgust for party politics, 
by observing the greediness with which some partisans 
have thrust their snouts into the public swill pail. He 
even thought that some aspiring individuals had much 
better have a sty in their eye than the White House at 
Washington. In his political views there seemed to be 
something like inconsistency. He was in favor of pro- 
tection, and was a ravenous advocate oi home consump^ 
tion. He also favored large corporations, and at the 
same time was a strong advocate of retrenchment, and 
delighted in cutting down cdUries, He never was a 
candidate for any public station, and it is believed that 
his modesty would have prevented him from accepting 
the offer of any office, from that of Committee on 
Swine down to the President of the United States. 

<< Notwithstanding he was ten feet long, from extrem- 
ity to extremity, the event proved he was not lonx for 
this worlds and ia his last extremity no fkiendwas found 
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to tave him from the haod of the assaasin. He was 
rapidly increasing in sise until the time of his depar- 
ture, which was in November last, at the age of two 
years and six months. At the post mortem examina- 
tion of his remains, it was found that his enormous 
bulk had reached the weight of more than twelve hun^ 
dred ponruLs ! What prodigality of fatness was there ! 
What a mass^meeting of pork concentrated iu a single 
individual I The county of Essex challenges the world 
to produce his equal. Mr. Alley informed us, with 
apparent sincerity, that he subsisted mainly on raw 
Indian mcs\ and potatoes^^but the committee had sup- 
posed it more likely that he lived on green turtle soup 
and pound cake, with an occasional meal of boiled sal- 
mon and canvass back ducks." 

Great Yield of Ontoru.— Barnabas Hall, Esq., of 
Dennis, has raised from little more than five rods of land, 
47} bushels of onions— -all of them lar?e enough to 
make a person cry. This is at the rate of 1,5CM) bushels 
per acre. — YarmmUh Reguier^ 

Great Yield of Poiaioea.—Mr. Thacher Clark of 
Dennis, has raised the present year, from one rod of 
ground, six bushels of potatoes, being at the rate of 960 
bushels to the acre. Two potatoes of the size of a 
hen's egg were placed in each hill. One of the hills 
produced one half a bushel of potatoes — one potato 
weighed 2} lbs., and another 2 lbs. 3 ozs. Pretty fair 
for Cape Cod sand. — lb. 

Great Yield of Cranberries, — The same paper above 
assertsHhat cranberries have been grown the present 
year by Mr. Lovell, in small patches of a few square 
rods, on land which, ten years ago, was a barren waste. 
We wish Mr. L. would give us the particulars of his 
treatment of this land, and how he has made it produce 
•nch large crops of cranberries* 

Eclectic Magazine; published by Leavitt, Trow, 
k, Co., 194 Broadway. It gives us great pleasure to 
commend this excellent work, for we know of none 
other at all equal to it in the value and variety of its 
selections. No person who has a desire to keep up 
with the foreign literature of the day- can dispense with 
the Eclectic Magazine ; and it will be found of more 
interest to our readers in consequence of occasional 
agricultural articles made up in its miscellany. Per- 
haps we can not do greater Justice to its merits than 
copying the following reasons from its Prospectus why 
its should be preferred : 1. It is the eheapeal Periodical, 
in its price. 2. It is now the only MotUhly of Foreign 
Literature. 3. Its Engravings, by Sartain, are exquis- 
ite, and superior to any others — worth the price of the 
work, 4. It is well eitablishedf and beyond all rivalry 
in its line. 5. It surveys the field of Chnnan and 
Trendiy as well as English Periodical Literature, and 
9eUct8 from all. 6. It is elevated and dignified in its 
character. 7. It contains, for six dollars a year, or ^re 
dollars in advance, current funds, remitted to the pub- 
lishers free of expense or postage, all the best articles 
firom the four Quarterliesy together with choice matter 
from the Magazines and Papers. 8. It is printed on 
fair paper, and in t^'pe that will not injure the esfes. 
9. It commends itself to all persons of taste, and is 
represented bv good judges, to be " the best periodical 
in the toorldJ*^ 10. The public omghl to support a work 
of this doKription, in order to supplant the trash <^ the 
day. 

EtmovBAN AeucuLnntE and Rubal Econoicy, 
{torn Personal Observation, by Henry Colman, Vol. I., 
Part II. Published by Arthur D. Phelps, Boston, Mass. ; 
Wiley & Putnam, London, England. Saxton & Miles, 
!205 Broadway, New York, special agents. Subscript 
Imi price $6^ of whitth $2 is payahle •& (he delivery of 



Part I. To be completed in ten Parts. The content 
of Part II. are : 

XIII. Allotment System (continued). 

XIV. Quantity of Seed. 

XV. Steeping Seeds. 

XVI. Spade Husbandry. 
XV[[.* Condition of the Laborers. 

XVIII. Progress of Agriculture, compared with other 
Pursuits. 

XEX. Actual Improvements in English Agriculture, 
including under this head: 1. Draining, Irrigation, and 
Warping. 2. Live Stock and Vegetables. 3. Agricultu- 
ral Implements. 4. Application of Steam to Agriculture. 

6. Increased Production. 6. Royal Agricultural Societf. 

7. Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
XX. Relation of Landlord and Tenant. 
XXf . Game and the Game Laws. 

XXII. The Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland. 
XXII [. Model Farm and Agricultural Sdiool. 
XXIV. Dublin Botanical Garden. 

In the second Part of his European Agriculture, 
Mr. Colman has taken up more particularly the subject 
of practical farming, and proves conclusively, not only- 
greater returns, but a greater profit from land placed 
under a high state of rotatory cultivation; and the ex- 
amples he gives to subb'tantiate his assertions, are 
not from the practice of the large farmer and the 
rich, but from the humbler class, and more especially 
those cultivating after the best directions of science, 
from only one to five acres; thus showing that im- 
provement may be made and wealth gained, even- by 
the poorest in means and possessions. We recom> 
mend the Allotment System, as detailed by Mr. Col- 
man, to the earnest study of our own farmers, as con- 
cerning them more than anything else yet published in 
his Survey, saving the Model Farm and Agricultural 
School in the vicinity of Dublin, Ireland. We think in 
this his second issue, Mr. Colman has made a valuable 
contribution to agricultural literature, and we regret 
that we can not now give some extracts from it. We 
hope, however, that the public will seek them in the 
work itself, resting assured that it will be no less grati- 
fied than instructed in the perusal Ibereof. 

The American Poulterer's Companion. — ^A prac- 
tical treatise on. the breeding, rearing, fattening, and 
general management of the various species of domestic 
poultry ; with illustrations and portraits of fowls, taken 
from life ; by C. N. Bement ; Saxton & Miles, publish- 
ers, 205 Broadway, N. Y. ; pp. 379. Price, $1 25. We 
are glad at length to be able to announce this excellenc 
work, which has been delayed some time passing through 
the press, from the unusual care bestowed in engraving 
the illustrations. These are upward of seventy in num- 
ber, and our readers can judge of their elegant finish 
and general truthfulness and beauty, (torn the speci> 
mens given from it in our columns in the three prece* 
ding numbers of this periodical. Mr. Bement has been 
a great poultry-fancier for years, and has devoted much 
time to the breeding, rearing, and diseases of the dif- 
ferent varieties of the domesticated feathered race. His 
book details his knowledge on this interesting subject 
thus practically acquired ; it may therefore be taken as 
a safe guide in all these matters, and more especially 
as it is adapted to our own country and its wants ; thus 
making it emphatically the American Poulterer's Com- 
panion. Mr. Bement has treated the subject in a lively, 
agreeable style, and the publishers have issued it in the 
handsomest style of paper and typography. We are 
persuaded that the value of its contents, and general 
beauty of its appearance, will ensure it a deserved 
popularity with all who take any interest in breeding 
and rearing poultry. 
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ASHES, Pota, per 100 lb.. 

Pearls <J0- 

BACON SIDBS, Smoked, per lb. 

In pickle "do. 

BALE ROPE do. 

BARK, Quercitron per ton 

BARLBY per bush. 

BEAN^ White • •do. 

BEEF, Mete per bbl. 

Prime do. 

Smoked per lb. 

Rounds, in pickle do. 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow do. 

BOLT ROPE do. 

BRISTLES. Americtfi do. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipping .....do. 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow do. 

Sperm do. 

Stearic do. 

CHEESE do. 

CLOVER SEED « uJ!"^^' 

COAL, Anthracite SOOO lbs. 

CORDAGE, American per lb. 

CORN, Northern pn bush. 

Southern do. 

COTTON P«r lb. 

COTTON BAGGINQ, Amer. h«rmp per yard. 

American Flax ..••• do. 

FEATHERS per lb. 

FLAX, American do. 

FLAX SEED, roagrh. pc 7 bush. 

dean .......do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western per bbl. 

Fancy do. 

Southern per bbl. 

Richmond City Mills do. 

Rye do. 

HaH^ Smoked P^rlb. 

Pickled do. 

HAY per 100 lbs. 

HIDES, Dry Southern per lb. 

HEMP, Russia, clean per ton. 

American, watei^rotted do. 

do -dew-rotted do. 

HOPS... per lb. 

HORNS per 100 

LARD pcrlb. 

l.ttAn .do. 

Sheet and bar. do. 

MEAL, Com per bbl. 

Com perhhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans per gal. 

MUSTARD, American per lb. 

OATS. NorthAm .per bosh. 

Southern ••• do. 

Linseed, American. per gal. 

Castor do. 

Lard do. 

CAKE per 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field per bush. 

PITCH per bbl. 

PLASTER OF PARIS per ton. 

Ground, inbbls. of ISO lbs per ewt. 

PORK, Mess per bU. 

Prime... ...*• do. 

RICE pw 100 lbs. 

ROSIN per bbl. 

RYB per bush. 

SALT pe' wwk 

Common, per bushel 

SHOULDERS, Smoked per lb. 

Pickled do. 

SODA, Ash, cont^g 80 per cent, aoda, per lb. 

Sulphate Soda, ground*. ..•....••. .do. 
SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 

SUGAR, NewOrieans per lb. 

SUMAC, American per ton 

TALLOW per lb. 

TAR per bH. 

TIMOTHY SEED per 7 bush. 

TOBACCO per lb. 

TURPENTINE... perbU. 

WHEAT, Westora per bush. 

Southern do. 

WHISKEY, American pergaL 

WOOL, Saxony perlb. 

Merino .....do. 

Bair-Uood do. 
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New York Cattle Market— Not. 2ff- 

At market. 1300 Beef Cattle (100 Arom the south), 50 Cows and 
Calves, and 3000 Sheep and Lambe. 

PaicKs.— Bee/ Cattle are well sBstained, and we quote Ann at 
S4 35 a 4 75 to S5 39 a 5 75, and $6 for very choice. 

Couft and Cstoee— SaWs at $18 a $30. 

Sheep and Lmnhe are s little cheaper. We quote sheep at 
11 85 a 13 50 and Lambs 87 cents a $1 Sa 

Hojf^iO a 67| for best quality of loose. 

rfltMAHKs.— j4«ke»fnfair demand Cotton is steady, and Um 
daily trafisaclions of considerable extent. Export from the United 
States since Ist September last, 303,485 bales : sanw time last 
year, 89.435 ; same time year before, 158, 869. FUntr is firm, and 
large exports from this city— 15,084 barrels from lit to 86th inst. 
The exporte from Canada, principally to Great Britain, a considers- 
Me portion the produce of the western etatee show that from the 
lit of January up to the Ist of August, this season, thsy 
amounted to 307,000 barnls flour, and 337,000 bushels wheat— 
exporte the same period last season were only 50,000 barrels 
flour and 15,000 bushels wheat ! We think it a raisf^rtune 
to both countries that the trade can not be direct. Hog$. The 
opening price this year «t Cincinnati— the great pork mart- 
ranges from 13 50 to $3 00 for small choice lota. Boyen are opef 
ating rery moderately at these rates, thinking them too high. The 
farmers on the other hand contend that hogs are not as abundant 
tUs year as common, and com is unusually high and scarce, owing 
to the great floods of the past season. Sugar is heary, with a 
downward tendency. The crop in Louisiana was nerer anything 
like so large. It U supposed that it will reach from 180,000 to 
900,000 hccsheads. Tne cane is well ripened, and the weather 
favorable for cutting and grinding. TiAaeeo is in fiur request. 
Wool somewhat depressed. We think, howerer, it will soon 
recover last September pricee. ^ . , 

Money.^A, little flurry has taken place this month in the moMy 
market, owing to some specie going abroad, and a greater call for 
discounte. The banks immediately took advantage of these things, 
and put up the interest to 6 and 7 per cent. As there are plenty 
of bills now offering to be drawn against cotton and other produce 
going forward, we are of the opinion that the exportation of epe«e 
must stop. Bat whether it'does or not, having imported $23,000,- 
000 last year, the country has plenu to spare. In consequence of 
the uncertainty of the present tariff being snsteined by the domi- 
nant political party jast coming into power, many orders have 
been countermanded, buildings in contemplation stopped, and a 
slight check given to business in general. This, we think, can 
not last loag, and we doubt whether there will be any material 
change tn the policy of the country. The efl'ect of this cheek, 
however, will probably make money less in dftmand for the coming 
six months, and bring it down again soon to 4 J and 5 par cent, in 
the cities— in the country it will doubtloss continue to rule at legal 

rates. . t » j 

Stocks. These have undergone a slight depression, but are grad- 
ually returning again to old prices. There was no good reason 
why they ahould retrograde. ^, ... -i 

The Weather up to November 34th was mud with consider- 
able rain. It then set in sufRciently cold for three days to freaxc 
the ground slightly, but is now mild again with a southwest wind- 
To CoaaR«Poin>KWT«.— On account of the long index to be 
made out this month for the whole volume, we were obliged to eet 
up matter for the present No. unusually earijr ; this has left out 
several interesting communications, which otherwise would haw 
appeared herein. We have no farther room for aokuowledgmenle* 
and bring our remwrks to a close, by assuring our rsaders that Uiey 
may expect a rich No. for January, and that th» periodical 
throughout the coming year will be better suKained than ev«, 
and give a greater variety of interesting and instructive mattsr. 

lilHNJBAW BOTANIC GARDBN AMD 
HURSERY— Late PRINCE'S. 

FlUSHIFO, L. I., REAR NBW YoRK. 
The new Descriptive and unrivalled Catalogue, not only of 
FRUIT, bat also oT ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, aad 
PLANTS, cultivated and for aale, at reJhieod prieeSy at thia an- 
cient and celebrated Nursery, {the iDlRTicaL premuM Cmm as 
Prinoi's, ami h9 the above title for nmrly fifty yc^'i) 

IP^'Wlth dtroctiOfUB ttgr their Coltvre, 

may be had gratis on application by mail, post ooii, to the N«w 
PROPBiSToas, who will endeavor to merit the Coimsmci aad 
Patsohagb of the Public, by Ihtroritv and Libibalitt lu 

Flushin g, Aug. 31, 1S44. 
AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Israel E. James is oar agent for the Southern and SouthWe^ 
em States and Florida, aasisted br Jemes K. Whipple, ™- « 
Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Huasey, and All«a S. 



